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IntroduStion James's  jirfi  tranJaSIions State  ' 

of  Europe Rofni’s  negociations Raleigh's 

confpiraiy——~Hampton-court  conference A 

parliament Peace  with  Spain. 


The  crown  of  England  was  never  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  fon  with  greater  tranquillity, 
than  it  palled  from  the  family  of  Tudor  to  that 
of  Stuart.  During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
eyes  of  men  had  been  employed  in  fearch  of  her  fuccef- 
for ; and  when  old  age  made  the  profpedl  of  her  death 
more  immediate,  there  appeared  none  but  the  king  of 
Scots,  who  could  advance  any  juft  claim  or  pretcnfion 
VoL.  VI,  B to 
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P-  to  the  throne.  He  was  great-grandfon  of  Margaret,  elde^ 
« - * . daughter  of  Henry  .VII.  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  male- 
line,  his  hereditary  right  remained  unquedionable.  If 
the  religion  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other 
prejudices  contra6Icd  againR  her,  had  formed  any  con- 
fiderable  obftacle  to  her  fuccelfion ; thefe  obje£Iions,  be- 
ing entirely  perfonal,  had  no  place  with  regard  to  her 
fon.  Men  alfo  confidered,  that  though  the  title,  de- 
rived from  blood,  had  been  frequently  violated  fmee  the 
Norman  conquefl,  fuch  licences  had  proceeded  more 
from  force  or  intrigue,  than  from  any  deliberate  maxims 
of  government.  The  lineal  heir  had  ftill  in  the  end 
prevailed ; and  both  his  exclufion  and  reIk>ration  had 
been  commonly  attended  with  fuch  convulfions,  as  were 
fufficient  to  warn  all  prudent  men  not  lightly  to  give 
way  to  fuch  irregularities.  If  the  will  of  Henry  VIII. 
authorifed  by  a£I  of  parliament,  had  tacitly  excluded  the 
Scottifli  line  j the  tyranny  and  caprices  of  that  monarch 
had  been  fo  fignal,  that  a fettlemcnt  of  this  nature,  un- 
fupported  by  any  juft  rcafon,  had  no  authority  with  the 
people.  Queen  Elizabeth  too,  with  her  dying  breath, 
had  recognized  the  undoubted  title  of  her  kinfman 
James ; and  the  whole  nation  feemed  to  difpofe  themfelves 
with  joy  and  'plcafure  for  his  reception.  Though  born 
and  educated  amidft  a foreign  and  hoftile  people,  men 
hoped,  from -his  character  of  moderation  and  wifdom, 
that  he  would  embrace  the  maxims  of  an  Englilh  mo- 
narch ; and  the  prudent  forefaw  greater  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  a union  with  Scotland,  than  difadvantages- 
from  fubmitting  to  a prince  of  that  nation.  The  ala- 
crity, with  which  the  Englifti  looked  toward  the  fuc- 
ceffor,  had  appeared  fo  evident  to  Elizabeth,  that,  con- 
curring with  other  caufes,  it  affedled  her  with  the  deepeft 
melancholy ; and  that  wife  'princefs,  whofe  penetration 
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and  experience  had  given  her  the  greateft  infight  jnto  C'H  a p. 
human  affairs,  had  not  yet  fufficiently  weighed  the  ingra-  ■ _f 
titude  of  courtiers,  and  levity  of  tiie  people.  >603. 

As  vidlory  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at  home,  had  at- 
tended this  princefs,  fhe  left  the  nation  in  fuch  flourifli- 
ing  circumftances,  that  tier  fucceffor  poffeffed  every  ad- 
vantage, except  that  of  comparifon  with  her  illuftrious 
name,  when  he  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  The  Firfltranf. 
king’s  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  immediately 
afforded  to  the  inquifitive  fome  circumftances  of  com- 
parifon, which  even  the  natural  partiality  in  favour  of 
their  new  fovereign  could  not  interpret  to  his  advan- 
tage. As  he  paffed  along,  all  ranks  of  men  flocked  about 
him,  from  every  quarter;  allured  by  intereft  or  curiofity. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings,  and  loud  and  hearty  the  accla- 
mations which  refounded  from  all  fides  ; and  every  one 
could  remember  how  the  affability  and  popular  manners 
of  their  queen  difplayed  themfelves,  amidft  fuch  con- 
courfe  and  exultation  of  her  fubjeds.  But  James,  though 
fociable  and  familiar  with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  hated 
the  buftle  of  a mixt  multitude ; and  though  far  from 
difliking  flattery,  yet  was  he  ftill  fonder  of  tranquillity 
and  eafe.  He  iffued  therefore  a proclamation,  forbidding 
this  refort  of  people,  on  pretence  of  the  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  other  inconveniencies,  which^  hefaid,  would 
neceffarily  attend  it  *.  , 

He  was  not,  however,  infenfible  to  the  great  flow  of 
affection  which  appeared  in  his  new  fubjedts ; and  being 
himfelf  of  an  affedionate  temper,  he  feems  to  have  been 
in  hafte  to  make  them  fome  return  of  kindnefs  and  good 
ofiices.  To  this  motive,  probably,  we  arc  to  afcribe  that 
profufion  of  titles,  which  was  obferved  in  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign  ; when,  in  fix  weeks  time  after  his  entrance 

• Kennct,  p.  66i. 
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^ **•  the  kingdom,  he  is  computed  to  have  beftowed 

. knighthood  on  no  lefs  than  237  perfons.  If  Elizabeth’s 
liej.  frugality  of  honours,  as  well  as  of  money,  had  formerly 
been  repined  at,  it  began  n^w  to  be  valued  and  eileemed : 
And  every  one  was  fenlible  that  the  king,  by  his  laviih 
and  premature  conferring  of  favours,  had  failed  of 
obliging  the  perfons  on  whom  he  bellowed  them. 
Titles  of  all  kinds  became  fo  common,  that  they  were 
fcarcely.  marks  of  diftinaion  ; and  being  diftributed, 
without  choice  or  deliberation,  to  perfons  unknown 
to  the  prince,  were  regarded  more  as  the  proofs  of  fa- 
cility and  good-nature,  than  of  any  determined  friend- 
Ihip  or  efleem. 

A PASQtnNADE  was  affixed  to  St,  Paul’s,  in  which  an 
art  was  promiftd  to  be  taught,  very  necefTary  to  aflift  frail 
memories,  in  retaining  the  names  of  the  new  nobility’’. 

We  may  prefurae,  that  the  Englifli  would  have  thrown 
Icfs  blame  on  the  king’s  facility  in  bellowing  favours,  had 
■■  thefe  been  confined  entirely  to  their  own  nation,  and  had 
not  been  lhared  out,  in  too-  unequal  proportions,  to  hig 
old  fubjedls.  James,  who,  through  his  whole  reign,  was 
more  guided  by  temper  and  inclination  than  by  the  rules 
of  political  prudence,  had  brought  with  him  great  num- 
bers of  his  Scottilh  courtiers;  whofe  impatience  and  Im- 
portunity were  apt,  in  many  particulars,  to  impofe  on 
the  eafy  nature  of  their  mailer,  and  extort  favours, 
of  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  his  Englifii  fubjedls 
would  loudly  complain.  The  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl 
of  Marre,  lord  Hume,  lord  Kinlofs,  Sir  George  Hume, 
fecrctary  Elphinllone',  were  immediately  added  to  the 
Englilh  privy  council.  Sir  George  Hume,  whom  he 
created  earl  of  Dunbar,  was  bis  declared  favourite  as 
long  as  that  nobleman  lived,  and  was  one  of  the  wifcR 

S Wilfon,  in  Kennct,  p.  C65.  < Ibid,  p,  662. 
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and  moft  virtuous,  though  the  leaft  powerful,  of  all  thofe  C H a t». 
whom  the  king  ever  honoured  with  that  diftin£tion>  , ' f 

Hay,  feme  time  after,  was  created  vifeount  Doncafter,  1603. 
then  earl  of  Carlifle,  and  got  an  immenfe  fortune  from 
the  crown ; all  of  which  he  fpent  in  a fplendid  and 
courtly  manner.  Ramfay  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of 
Holdernefs ; and  many  others,  being  raifed,  on  a fudden, 
to  the  higheft  elevation,  encreafed,  by  their  infolence, 
that  envy,  which  naturally  attended  them,  as  Grangers 
and  ancient  enemies. 

It  muft  however  be  owned,  in  juflice  to  James, 
that  he  left  almoft  all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands  of 
Elizabeth’s  miniilers,  and  trulled  the  condud  of  political 
concerns,  both  foreign  and  domeilic,  to  his  Engliih  fub- 
jedis.  Among  thefe,  fecretary  Cecil,  created  fucceffively 
lord  Effindon,  vifeount  Cranbome,  and  earl  of  Salif- 
bury,  was  always  regarded  as  his  prime  minifter  and  chief 
counfellor.  Though  the  capacity  and  penetration  of 
this  minifter  were  fufficiently  known,  his  favour  with  the 
king  created  furprize  on  the  acceffion  of  that  monarch. 

The  fecret  correfpondence  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  James,  and  which  had  fenftbly  contributed  to  the 
eafy  reception  of  that  prince  in  England,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Cecil’s  credit } and  while  all  his  former  aflb- 
ciates.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Grey,  lord  Cobham, 
were  difcountenanced  on  account  of  their  animofity 
againft  Eftex,  as  well  as  for  other  reafons,  this  miniftee 
was  continued  in  employment,  and'  treated  with  the 
greateft  confidence  and  regard. 

The  capacity  of  James  and  his  minifters  in  negocia- 
tion  was  immediately  put  to  trial,  on  the  appearance 
of  ambaftadors  from  almoft  all  the  princes  and  ftateS  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  acceffion, 
and  to  form  with  him  new  treaties  and  alliances.  Be- 
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^ minifters  from  Venice,  Denmark,  the  Palatinate; 

■ - - Henry  Frederic  of  Naflau,  affifted  by  Barnevclt  the  pen- 

fionary  of  Holland,  was  amba/Tador  from  the  dates  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Aremberg  was  fent  by  archduke 
Albert;  and  Taxis  was  expedled  in  a little  time  from 
Spain,  But  he  who  moft  excited  the  attention  of  the 
public,  both  on  account  of  his  own  merit  and  that  of 
his  mailer,  was  the  marquefs  of  Rofni,  afterwards  duke 
of  Sully,  prime  minifter  and  favourite  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France. 


Sfateof  When  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  devolved 

£i«o?e.  Philip  H.  all  Europe  was  ftruck  with  terror,  left  the 

power  of  a family,  which  had  been  raifed  by  fortune, 
fhould  now  be  carried  to  an  immeafurablc  height,  by  the 
wifdom  and  conduiSI  of  this  monarch.  But  never  were 
apprehenfions  found  in  the  event  to  be  more  groundlefs. 
Slow  without  prudence,  ambitious  without  enterprize, 
falfe  without  deceiving  any  body,  and  refined  without  any 
true  judgment ; fuch  was  the  charadler  of  Philip,  and 
fuch  the  charaifter,  which,  during  his  life-time,  and  after 
his  death,  he  imprelTed  on  the  Spanilh  councils.  Re- 
volted or  depopulated  provinces,  difeontented  or  indolent 
inhabitants,  were  the  fpedlacles  which  thofe  dominions, 
lying  in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  prtTented  to  Philip 
Hi.  a weak  prince,  and  to  the  duke  of  Lerma,  a minifter 
weak  and  odious.  But  though  military  difeipline,  which 
ftill  remained,  was  what  alone  gave  fome  appearance  of 
life  and  vigour  to  that  languilhing  body ; yet  fo  great 
was  the  terror,  produced  by  former  power  and  ambition, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  the  obje<5l 
of  men’s  vows,  throughout  all  the  ftates  of  Chriftendom, 
It  was  not  perceived,  that  the  French  empire,  now  united  in 
domeftic  peace,  and  governed  by  the  moft  heroic  and  moft 
.amiable  prince  that  adorns  modern  ftory,  was  become, 

of 
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of  itfelfj  a fufficlent  counterpoife  to  the  Spanifii  greatnefs.  H^A  P. 
Perhaps,  that  prince  himfelf  did  not  perceive  it,  when  he  j j 
propofed,  by  his  minifter,  a league  with  James,  in  con* 
jundlion  with  Venice,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  8"«ation«. 
northern  crowns  ; in  order  to  attack  the  Auftrian  domi- 
nions on  every  fide,  and  deprefs  the  exorbitant  power  of 
that  ambitious  family'.  But  the  genius  of  the  Englifli 
monarch  was  not  equal  to  fuch  vaft  enterprizes.  The 
love  of  peace  was  his  ruling  paflion  ; and  it  was  his  pecu- 
liar felicity,  that  the  conjundlures  of  the  times  rendered 
the  fame  objeft,  which  was  agreeable  to  him,  in  the 
higheft  degree  advantageous  to  his  people. 

The  French  ambaflador,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
depart  from  thefe  extenfive  views,  and  to  concert  with 
James  the  means  of  providing  for  the  fafety  of  the  United 
Provinces  : Nor  was  this  obje£l  altogether  without  its 
difficulties.  The  king,  before  his  acceflion,  had  enter- 
tained fcruples  with  regard  to  the  revolt  of  the  Low- 
Countries;  and  being  commonly  open  and  finccre*’,  he 
had,  on  many  occaCons,  gone  fo  far  as  to  give  to  the 
Dutch  the  appellation  of  rebels^ : But  having  con- 
verfed  more  fully  with  Englifli  mihifters  and  courtiers, 
he  found  their  attachment  to  that  republic  fo  ftrong,  and 
their  opinion  of  common  Lntereft  fo  eflabliflied,  that  he 
Was  obliged  to  facrifice  TO  politics  his  fenfe  of  juftice;  a 
quality  which,  even  when  erroneous,  is  refpedlable  as 
well  as  rare  in  a monarch.  He  therefore  agreed  with 
Rofni  to  fupport  fecretly  the  ftates-general,  in  concert 
with  the  king  of  France  ; left  their  weaknefs  and  defpair 
fliould  oblige  them  to  fubmit  to  their  old  mafter.  The 
articles  of  the  treaty  were  few  and  Ample.  It  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  the  two  kings  Ihould  allow  the  Dutch  to  levy 
forces  in  their  refpedtive  dominions ; and  fliould  under- 

« Sullj's  Memoiri*  f La  Boderie,  toL  i*  p*  ixo* 

t WIowood>  fol.  ii*  p«  55* 
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® Jiand  remit  to  that  republic  the  fum  of  1,400,000  livres 

» — ' ■ a year  for  the-pay  of  thefe  forces  r That  the  whole  Ann 
a«oj.  Ibould  be  advanced  by  the  king  of  France  ; but  that  the 
third  of  it  fivould  be  dedudled  from  the  debt  due  by  him 
to  queen  Elizabeth.  ■>  And  if  the  Spaniard  attacked  either 
of  the  princes,  they  agreed  to  aflift  each  other;  Henry 
with  a force  of  ten  thoufand  men,  James  with  that  of 
foe.  7'his  treaty,  one  of  the  wifeA  and  moA  equitable 
concluded  by  James,  during  the  courfe  of  his  reign, 
was  more  the  work  of  the  prince  himfelf,  than  any  of 
his  minifters I 

Rilriih’j  Amjdst  the- great  tranquillity,  both. .foreign  and  do(- 
eenfpiracy.  theioalioR  was  blcfi,  nothing  could  be 

more  Amprifing  than,  the  difcovery.of  a confpiracy  to  fub- 
vert  the  government,  and  to  Ax  on  the  throne  Arabella 
Stuart,  a near  relation  of  the  Icing’s  by  the  family  of  Lenox, 
and  defcended  equally  from  Henry  VII.  Every  thing 
remains  ftilj  myfterjous  in  this  confpiracy ; and  hiAory 
can^give  us  no  clue  to  unravel  it.  Watfon  and  Clarke^ 
two  catholic  prieAs,  were  accufed  of  the  plot:  Lord 
Gceyv  a puritan:  Lord  Cobham,  a thoughtlefs  man,  of 
no  Sxt  principle  ; And^Sir  Walter,  , Raleigh,  Aifpedled  to 
be  -of  that  philofophical  fe<3,  who  were,  then  extremely 
rare-in  England,  and  .who  have  Ance  received  the  appel- 
lation of /wr-tA/pirrr  ; Together  with  thefe,  Mr.  Brqke, 
brother  to . lord  Cobham,  Sir  Griffin  Markham,.^  Mr, 
Copeley,,Sir  Edward  Parham.  What,, cement  coqid 
unite  men  of  fuch  difeofdant  principl^n  in.fo.  dangerous 
a combination  ; what  end  they  propofcd,,or  ,what  mean^ 
jproportioned  to  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  has  iieyer 
yet  been  explained,  and  . cannot .eaAly  be  imagined.  As 
Raleigh,  Grey,  and  Cpbham  were  cotnmoniy.treireved, 
aAer  the  queen’s  death,  to  have  oppofed  proclaiming  the 

S Salljf’i  Mcasiri. 
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king,  till  conditions  fhould  be  made  with  him ; they  chap. 
were  upon  that  account  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  . 

court  and  miniftry;  and  people  were  apt,  at  hrft,  to  1603. 

AiTpe^t,  that  the  plot  was  merely  a contrivance  of  fecre- 
tary  Cedi,  to  get  rid  of  his  old  confederates,  now  become 
his  mofl  inveterate  enemies.  But  the  confelhon,  as  well 
as  trial  of  the  criminals,  put  the  matter  bejrond  doubt 
And  though  no  one  could  find  any  marks  of  a concerted 
enterprize,  it  appeared,  that  men  of  furious  and  ambi- 
tious fpirits,  meeting  frequently  together,  and  believing 
all  the  world  difeontented  like  themfelves,  had  entertain- 
ed very  criminal  projeds,  and  had  even  entered,  fome  of 
thematleaft,  intia  correfpondence  with  Aremberg,  the 
Flemifh  ambaffador,  in  order  to  give  difturbance  to  the 
new  fettlemcnt. 

The  two  priefts’'  and  Broke*  were  executed  ; Cobham, 

Grey,  and  Markham,  were  pardoned  ",  after  they  had 
laid  their  heads  upon  the  block  ",  Raleigh  too  was  re- 
prieved, not  pardoned  ; and  he  remained  in  confinement 
many  years  afterwards. 

It  appears  from  Sully’s  Memoirs,  that  Raleigh  fimretly 
offered  his  fervices  to  the  French  ambalTador;  and  we 
may  thence  prefume,  that,  meeting  with  a repulfe  from 
that  quarter,  he  had  recourfe,  for  the  fame  unwarrantable 
purpofes,  to  the  Flehiifh  minifter.  Such  a con^etBure 
we  are  noty'eilabled  to  form ; but  it  muff  be  confefTed, 
that,  on  his  trial, 'there  appeared  no  proof  of  this  tranf- 
aiBion,  nor  indeed  any  circu'mftance  which  couM  jaftify 
his  condemnation.  He  was  accufed  by  Cobham  alone, 

'in  a hidden  fit  of  palfion,  upon  hearing  that  Raleigh, 
when  examined,  had  pointed  out  fome  circumftances,  by 
which  Cobham’^  guilt  might  be  known  and  afeertained, 

I State  Tilall,  p.  i8o.  tS  edit.  Winwood,  eol.  ii.  p.  S,  ii.  (k  Ko- 
reaber  19.  > Pceembci  5.  o'  December  9.  " Wiowood, 

Tal.ii.  p.  |I, 
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CHAP.  This  accufation  Cobham  afterwards  retraced  ; and  foon 

XLV,  ’ , 

‘ I after  he  retratSied  his  retra£fation.  Yet  upon  the  written 
»foj.  evidence  of  this  fingle  witnefs,  a man  of  no  honour  or 
vnderftanding,  and  fo  contradi£lory  in  his  teflimony  ; 
not  confronted  with  Raleigh  ; not  fupported  by  any  con- 
curring circumftance;  was  that  great  man,  contrary  to 
all  law  and  equity,  found  guilty  by  the  jury.  His  name 
was  at  that  time  extremely  odious  in  England  ; and  every 
man  was  pleafcd  to  give  fentence  againft  the  capital  ene- 
my of  Eflex,  the  favourite  of  the  people. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer,  then  attorney- 
general,  managed  the  caufe  for  the  crown,  and  threw 
out  on  Raleigh  fuch  grofs  abufe,  as  may  be  deemed  a 
great  refletSlion,  not  only  on  his  own  memory,  but  even, 
in  feme  degree,  on  the  manners  of  the  age.  Traitor, 
monfter,  viper,  and  fpidcr  of  hell,  are  the  terms  which 
he  employs  againft  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  men  of 
the  kingdom,  who  was  under  trial  for  life  and  fortune, 
and  who  defended  himfelf  with  temper,  eloquence,  and 
courage  o. 

■604.  The  next  occupation  of  the  king  was  entirely  accord- 
ing to  his  heart’s  content.  He  was  employed  in  dictating 
magifterially  to  an  aflcmbly  of  divines  concerning  points 
of  faith  and  difeipline,  and  in  receiving  the  applaufes  of 
thefe  holy  men  for  his  fuperior  zeal  and  learning.  7'he 
religious  difputes  between  the  church  and  the  puritans 
had  induced  him  to  call  a conference  at  Hampton-court, 
on  pretence  of  finding  expedients,  which  might  reconcil* 
both  parties. 

Though  the  feverities  of  Elizabeth  towards  the  ca- 
tholics had  much  weakened  that  party,  whofc  genius 
was  oppofitc  to  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the  nation  j like  fe- 

• State  Triil«,  ift  eiJit.  p.  176, 177.  i8».  ' 
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verities  had  had  fo  little  influence  on  the  puritans,  who  C H^A  p. 
were  encouraged  by  that  fpirit,  that  no  lefs  than  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  of  that  party  figned  a peti- 
tion  to  the  king  on  his  acceflion  ; and  many  more  feemed 
willing  to  adhere  to  itt.  They  all  hoped  that  James, 
having  received  his  education  in  Scotland,  and  having 
fometimes  profefled  an  attachment  to  the  church  efla- 
blilhed  there,  would  at  Icaft  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
cnadted  in  fupport  of  the  ceremonies,  and  againft  puritans  ; 
if  he  did  not  fhow  more  particular  grace  and  encourage- 
ment to  that  fe£t.  But  the  king’s  difpofition  had  taken 
ftrongly  a contrary  biafs.  The  more  he  knew  the  puri- 
tanical clergy,  the  lefs  favour  he  bore  to  them.  He  had 
remarked  in  their  Scottifh  brethren  a violent  turn  towards 
republicanifm,  and  a zealous  attachment  to  civil  liberty  ; 
principles  nearly  allied  to  that  religious  enthufiafm,  with 
which  they  were  actuated.  He  had  found,  that  being 
moftly  perfons  of  low  birth,  and  mean  education,  the 
fame  lofty  pretenfions,  which  attended  them  in  their  fa- 
miliar addrefles  to  their  Maker,  of  whom  they  believed 
themfelves  the  peculiar  favourites,  induced  them  to  ufe 
the  utmofi  freedoms  with  their  earthly  fovereign.  In 
both  capacities,  of  monarch  and  of  theologian,  he  had 
experienced  the  little  complaifance  which  they  were  dif- 
pofed  to  fhow  him  ; whilfl:  they  controuled  his  commands, 
difputed  his  tenets,  and,  to  his  face,  before  the  whole 
people,  confuted  his  condudt  and  behaviour.  If  he  had 
fubmitted  to  the  indignity  of  courting  their  favour,  he 
treafured  up,  on  that  account,  the  ftronger  refentment 
againft  them,  and  was  determined  to  make  them  feel,  in 
their  turn,  the  weight  of  his  authority.  Though  he  had 
often  met  with  refiftance  and  faction  and  obftinacy  in  the 
Scottifh  nobility,  he  retained  no  ill-will  to  that  order  ; or 
rather  fbowcd  them  favour  and  kindnefs  in  England, 

p FuKer,  book  to.  Collier,  vol,  ii,  p.  671. 
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^ xlV  what  reafon  and  found  policy  could  well  juftify  : 

V ■ But  the  afcendant,  which  the  prelbytcrian  clergy  had  af- 

•‘>“4-  fumed  over  him,  was  what  his  monarchical  pride  could 
never  thoroughly  digeft  s. 

He  dreaded  likewife  the  popularity,  which  attended 
this  order  of  men  in  both  kingdoms.  As  ufelefs  auftert- 
tics  and  ftlf-dcnial  are  imagined,  in  many  religions,  to 
render  us  acceptable  to  a benevolent  Being  who  created 
us  fplely  for  happinefs,  James  remarked,  that  the  ruftic 
feverity  of  thefe  clergymen,  and  of  their  whole  fedi,  had 
given  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  appearance 
of  fandity  and  virtue.  Strongly  inclined  himfelf  to 
mirth  and  wine  and  fports  of  all  kinds,  he  apprehended 
their  cenfure  for  his  manner  of  life,  free  and  difengaged. 
And,  being  thus  averfe,  from  temper,  as  well  as  policy, 
to  the  fe£k  of  puritans,  he  was  refolved,  if  poIEble,  to 
prevent  its  farther  growth  in  England. 

But  it  was  the  charadlcr  of  James’s  councils,  through- 
' out  his  whole  reign,  that  they  were  more  wife  and  equi- 

table, in  their  end,  than  prudent  and  political  in  the 
means.  Though  juftly  fenfible,  that  no  part  of  civil  ad- 
minillration  required  greater  care  or  a nicer  judgment 
than  the  condudl  of  religious  parties  j he  had  not  per- 
ceived, that,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  this  pradlical 
knowledge  of  theology  is  requifite,  the  fpeculative  refine- 
ments in  it  are  mean  and  even  dangerous  in  a monarch. 
By  entering  zealoully  into  frivolous  difputes,  James  gave 
tiiem  an  air  of  importance  and  dignity,  which  they  could 
not  otherwife  have  acquired  ; and  being  himfelf  enlifted 
in  the  quarrel,  he  could  no  longer  have  recourfe  to  con- 

q James  ventored  tu  fay  in  bis  Bafilicon  Doron*  puMifhed  while  he  was 
in  Scotland  : **  I proteft  before  the  great  God,  and  ftace  I am  here  at  upon 
my  TeAament,  it  is  no  place  for  me  to  Hein,  that  je  ihall  never  6nd  with 
any  Highland  or  Borderer  Thieves,  greater  ingratitude  and  mote  lies  and  vile 
petiuries,  than  with  thefe  fanatic  fpirits  : And  fuA'er  not  the  principal  of 
ihsm  10  brock  your  land,**  fVurkif  p«  i6i, 
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tempt  2nd  ridicule,  the  only  proper  method  of  appeaftng  C P. 
it.  The  church  of  Engalnd  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  i _ — / 
tigid  do£lrines  of  grace  and  predeftination  ; The  puri- 
tans  had  not  yet  feparated  themfelves  from  the  church, 
nor  openly  renounced  epifcopacy.  Though  the  fpiritof 
the  parties  was  confiderably  different,  the  only  appearing  , 

fubjefls  of  difpute  were  concerning  the  crofs  in  baptifm, 
the  ring  in  marriage,  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  and  the  bow- 
ing at  the  name  of  Jefus.  Thefe  were  the  mighty  quef-  Conftrfnce 
tions,  which  were  folemnly  agitated  in  the  conference  at 
Hampton-court  between  fome  bifhops  and  dignified  cler- 
gymen on  the  one  hand,  and  fome  leaders  of  the  puritanical  , 

party  on  the  other;  the  king  and  his  minifters  being  i 

prefent 

The  puritans  were  here  fo  unreafonable  as  to  com- 
plain  of  a partial  and  unfair  management  of  the  difpute; 
as  if  the  fearch  after  truth  were  in  any  degreethe  objedl 
of  fuch  conferences,  and  acandid  indifference,  fo  rare  even 
among  private  enquirers  in  philofophical  queftions,  could 
ever  be  expedled  among  princes  and  prelates,  in  a theolo- 
gical controverfy.  The  king,  it  muft  be  confefled,  front 
the  beginning  of  the  conference,  fhowed  the  ftrongeft 
propenfity  to  the  eftablifhed  church,  and  frequently  in- 
culcated a maxim,  which  though  it  has  fome  foundation, 
is  to  be  received  with  great  limitations,  No  Bishop,  No 
King.  The  bifhops,  in  their  turn,  were  very  liberal  of 
their  praifes  towards  the  royal  difputant ; and  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  faid,  that  undoubtedly  his  majejly fpakt 
by  the  f pedal ajjijlance  of  God’s  fpirit A few  alterations 
in  the  liturgy  were  agreed  to,  and  both  parties  feparated 
with  mutual  diffatisfadlion. 

It  had  frequently  been  the  pradlice  of  the  puritans  to 
form  certain  aflemblies,  which  they  called  prophefyings  j 

* Fuller 's  Ecclefiaft.  Hiftory*  ‘ Kennet,  p,  665* 
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c P,  where  alternately,  as  moved  by  the  fpirit,  they  difpJayed 
^ ‘ ■ their  zeal  in  prayers  and  exhortations,  and  railed  their 

1604.  own  enthufiafm,  as  well  as  that  of  their  audience,  to 
the  higheft  pitch,  from  that  focial  contagion,  which  has 
fo  mighty  an  influence  on  holy  fervours,  and  from  the 
mutual  emulation,  which  arofc  in  thofe  trials  of  religious 
eloquence.  Such  dangerous  focieties  had  been  fupprefled 
by  Elizabeth ; and  the  minifters  in  this  conference  mo- 
ved the  king  for  their  revival.  But  James  (harply  replied. 
If  you  aim  at  a Scottilh  prejbytcry,  it  agrees  as  well  with  mo-^ 
nareby  as  God  and  the  devil.  There  Jack  and  Tom  and 
Will  and  Dick  Jhall  uuct  and  cenfure  me  and  my  council. 
Therefore  I reiterate  my  former  fpcech  : Le  Roi  s’avifera. 
Stay,  I pray,  for  one  feven  years  before  you  demand ; and 
then,  if  you  find  me  grow  purfie  and  fat,  1 may  perchance 
hearken  unto  you.  For  that  government  will  keep  me  in  breath, 
and  give  me  work  enough'.  Such  were  the  political  con- 
fiderations,  which  determined  the  king  in  his  choice  among 
religious  parties. 

men"*'*"  The  next  affembly,  in  which  James  difplayed  his  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  was  one  that  fliowed  more/pirit  of 
liberty  than  appeared  among  his  bilhops  and  theologians. 
ijthMjrch.  1 he  parliament  was  now  ready  to  aflemble  ; being  fo 
long  delayed  on  account  of  the  plague,  which  had  broken 
out  in  London,  and  raged  to  fuch  a degree,  that  above 

30.000  perfons  are  computed  to  have  died  of  it  in_a  year  j 
though  the  city  contained  at  that  time  little  more  than 

150.000  inhabitants. 

The  fpeech  which  the  king  made  on  opening  the 
parliament,  fully  difplays  his  character,  and  proves  him 
to  have  poflelled  more  knowledge  and  better  parts,  than 
prudence  or  any  juft  fenfe  of  decorum  and  propriety". 

t Fuller’*  EccleSafl.  Hlftory.  • K.JimcrsWotki, P.41'4, 485,  &c. 
Juuro.  zad  Much,  1603.  Keonec,  p.  668, 
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ThoOgh  few  produ£lions  of  the  age  furpafs  this  perform-  ^ H^A  p. 
ance  either  in  ftyle  or  matter  ; it  wants  that  majeflic  . ^ ' -■ 

brevity  and  referve,  which  becomes  a king  in  his  addrefles  «6<>4' 
to  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, a remarkable  ftroke  of  candor,  where  he  confefies 
his  too  great  facility  in  yielding  to  the  folicitations  of 
fuitors : A fault,  which  he  promifes  to  corredl,  but 
which  adhered  to  him,  and  diftrelTed  him,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign. 

The  firft  bufinefs,  in  which  the  commons  were  en- 
gaged, was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  prcfervation 
of  their  privileges  ; and  neither  temper  nor  refolution 
were  wanting  in  their  condudi  of  it. 

In  former  periods  of  the  Englifli  government,  the 
houfe  of  commons  was  of  fo  fmall  weight  in  the  balance 
of  the  conftitution,  that  little  attention  had  been  given, 
either  by  the  crown,  the  people,  or  the  houfe  itfelf,  to 
the  choice  and  continuance  of  the  members.  It  had 
been  ufual,  after  parliaments  were  prolonged  beyond  one 
fefTion,  for  the  chancellor  to  exert  a difcretionary  autho- 
rity of  ifluing  new  writs  to  fupply  the  place  of  any 
members,  whom  he  judged  incapable  of  attending,  either 
on  account  of  their  employment,  their  ficknefs,  or  other 
impediment.  This  pra<3ice  gave  that  minifler,  and  con- 
fequently  the  prince,  an  unlimited  power  of  modeling  at 
pleafure  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  ; yet  fo  little 
jcaloufy  had  it  created,  that  the  commons,  of  themfelves, 
without  any  court  influence  or  intrigue,  and  contrary  to 
fome  former  votes  of  their  own,  confirmed  it  in  the 
twenty-third  of  Elizabeth  At  that  time,  though  fome 
members,  whofe  places  had  been  fupplied  on  account  of 
ficknefs,  having  now  recovered  their  health,  appeared  in 
the  houfe,  and  claimed  their  feat ; fuch  was  the  authority 
of  the  chancellor,  that,  merely  out  of  refpedl  to  him, 

* K.  James’i  Wctki,  p,  495.  499<  r Journ,  January  19,  i5?o. 
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^ fentencc  was  adhered  to,  and  the  new  members  were 

■ - - ■ continued  in  their  places.  Here  a moil  dangerous  prero- 
1604.  gative  was  conferred  on  the  crown : But  to  (how  the 
genius  of  that  age,  or  rather  the  channels  in  which  power 
then  ran,  the  crown  put  very  little  value  on  this  autho- 
rity ; infomuch  that  two  days  afterwards,  the  chancellor, 
of  himfelf,  refigned  it  back  to  the  commons,  and  gave 
them  power  to  judge  of  a particular  vacancy  in  their 
houfe.  And  when  the  queAion,  concerning  the  chancel* 
lor’s  new  writs,  was  again  brought  on  the  carpet  towards 
the  end  of  the  feflion,  the  commons  were  fo  little  alarmed 
at  the  precedent,  that,  though  they  re-admitted  fome  old 
members,  whofe  feats  had  been  vacated,  on  account  of 
(light  indifpofitions,  yet  they  confirmed  the  chancellor’s 
fcntence,  in  inftances  where  the  diilemper  appeared  to 
have  been  dangerous  and  incurable^.  Nor  did  they 
proceed  any  farther,  in  vindication  of  their  privileges, 
than  to  vote,  that  during  tbt  fitting  of  parliament,  there  da 
rut,  at  any  time,  any  writ  ga  out  for  chafing  or  returning 
any  member  without  the  warrant  of  the  houfe.  In  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  we  may  remark,  and  the  reigns  preceding, 
feffions  of  parliament  were  not  ufually  the  twelfth  part  fo 
long  as  the  vacations ; and  during  the  latter,  the  chan- 
cellor’s power,  if  he  plcafed  to  exert  it,  was  confirmed, 
at  lead  left,  by  this  vote,  as  unlimited  and  unredrained  as 
ever. 

. In  a fubfequent  parliament,  the  abfolute  authority  of 
the  queen  was  exerted  in  a manner  dill  more  open ; and 
began  for  the  fird  time  to  give  alarm  to  the  common!. 
New  writs  having  been  ilTued  by  the  chancellor,  when 
there  was  no  vacancy,  and  a controverfy  arifing  upon 
that  incident ; the  queen  fent  a melTage  to  the  houfe,  in- 
forming them,  that  it  were  impertinent  for  them  to  deal 
in  fuch  matters.  Thefe  quedions,  (be  faid,  belonged 

s Journ.  March  i8»  1580s  Ses  farther  D'Ewe?)  p«  430* 
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Only  to  the  chancellor;  and  fhe  had  appointed  him  to  ^ 
confer  with  the  judges,  ;in  order  to  fettle  all  difputes  with  _ f 
regard  to  eledUons.v  The  commons  had  the  courage,  a *604. 
few  days  after,  to  vote,  “ That  it  was  a moft  perilous 
“ precedent,  where  two  knights  of  a county  were  duly 
“ eledled,  if  any  new  writ  (hould  ilTue  out  for  a fecond 
“ eledtion,  without  order  of  the  houfe  itfelf ; that  the 
“ difcuffing  and  adjudging  of  this  and  fuch  like  differ- 
“ ences  belonged  only  to  the  houfe ; and  that  there 
“ fhould  be  no  me/Tage  fent  to  the  lord^chancgllor,  not 
“ fo  much  as  to  enquire  what  he  had  done  in  the  matter, 

“ becaufe  it  was  (Conceived  to  be  a matter  derogatory  to 
“ the  power  and  privilege  of  the  houfe  This  is  the 
moft  confiderahle,  and  alnaoft  tmdy  inftance,  of  parlia- 
mentary liberty,  which  occurs  during! the  reign  of  that 
princefs.  '•  - -■ 

Outlaws,  whether  on  account  of  debts  or’crimes, 
had  been  declared  by  the  .judges  incapable  of  enjoying 
a feat  in  the  houfe,  where'  they  muft  themfelves  be  law- 
givers ; "but  this  opihidri  of  thejudges  had  been  frequently 
over-ruled.  -I  find,  however,  in  the  cafe  of  Vaughan  % 
who  was  qu’eftioned  fbf-^n  outlayrry,  that,  having  proved 
all  his  debts  to  have  been-contracted  by  furetifhip,  and  to 
have  been,  moft  of  them','  horieftly  compounded*  he  was 
allowed,  on  accou.’rt'of  theft*  favourable.circumftanccs, 
to  keep  his  feat:  Which  plainly  fuppofes,  that,  other- 
wife,  it  would  have  been  Vacated,’ on  account  ofthe  out- 
lawry ' < 

'1)’  -int’.  . When 

>4*  }' 

D’Xwei,.  p.  ^ 39  H.  6.  c Jourji.  Feb.  8,  T580, 

^ Iji  a fubrequent  parliament,  that  of  the  35th  ofthe  queen,  the  commoni, 
after  great  debate,  cxprefsly  voted,  that  a perfoa  outlawed  might  be  defied. 

^^*£Wes,  p*  518*  But  as  the  matter  had  been  much  contefled,  the  king 
» mig^t  tbink^  the  vote  of  the  houfe  no  law,  and  might  edeem  his  own  de- 
cifion  of  more  weight  than  theirs.  We  may  alfu  fuppofe  that  be  was  not 
acquainted  with  this  vote,  Qtieen  Elitabetb)  in  her  fpeech  to  her  lafl  parlia* 

Voi.  VI,  C menc. 
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XLV. 


When  James  fummoned  this  parliament,  he  iflued  a 
proclamation  ° ; in  which,  among  many  general  advices, 
which,  like  a kind  tutor,  he  bellowed  on  his  people,  he 
ftriclly  enjoins  them  not  to  chufe  any  outlaw  for  their 
reprefentative.  And  he  adds;  If  any  perfan  take  upon  him 
the  place  of  (night,  citizen,  or  burgefs,  not  being  duly  eleSied^ 
according  to  the  laws  and Jiatutes  in  that  behalf  provided,  and 
according  to  the  purport,  effe^,  and  true  meaning  of  this  our 
proclamation,  then  every  perfon  fo  offending  to  be  fined  or  im- 
prifoned  for  the  fame.  A proclamation  here  was  plainly 
put  on  the  fame  footing  with  a law,  and  that  in  fo  delicate 
a point  as  the  right  of  eleiSlions ; Moll  alarming  cir- 
cumftanccs,  had  there  not  been  reafon  to  believ^  that 
this  meafure,  being  entered  into  fo  early  in  the  king’s 
reign,  proceeded  more  from  precipitation  and  miltake, 
than  from  any  ferious  defign  of  invading  the  privileges  of 
parliament 

Sir  Francis  Goodwin  was  chofen  member  for  the 
county  of  Bucks  ; and  his  return,  as  ufual,  was  made  in- 
to chancery.  The  chancellor,  pronouncing  him  an  out- 
law, vacated  his  feat,  and  ilFued  writs  for  a new  eleclion  *. 
Sir  John  h ortcicue  was  chofen  in  his  place  by  the  county : 
But  the  firil  ad  of  the  houfe  was  to  reverfc  the  chancel- 
lor’s fentence,  and  redore  Sir  Francis  to  his  feat.  At 


meot,  ct<mplained  of  their  admitting  outUwt}  and  reprefcnia  (bat  condnA  of 
the  houfe  as  a great  abufe. 

^ Jani  II,  1604.  Rymer,  tom.  xvi.  p.  561. 

f The  duke  df  Sully  tells  ut,  that  it  was  a maxim  of  James^  that  no  prince, 
in  the  Alii  year  of  bis  reign,  fliuuld  begin  any  confiderable  undertaking  t A 
niaxitn  reafonable  in  itfelf,  and  ?ery  fuitaule  to  his  cautiou*,  not  to  fay  timid 
charafter.  The  facility  tfcith  which  he  departed  from  thk  prctenfion^  is 
another  proof  that  his  meaning  was  innocent.  But  had  the  privileges  of 
parliament  been  at  that  time  exafHy  ascertained,  or  royal  power  fully  ^ 
limited,  ceuld  fuch  an  imaginatic'n  evtr  hare  been  entertained  by  him,  aa 
to  think  that  his  proclamations  could  regulate  parliatneatary  cUAiom  f 
t VViowood,  vol.  ii,  p.  i3,  19. 
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the  king’s  fuggeftion,  the  lords  defircd  a conference  on  ^ 
the  fubjedl ; but  were  abfolutely  refufed  by  the  com-  ^ _ i 

mons,  as  the  queftion  entirely  regarded  their  own  privi-  *6-4< 
leges  The  commons,  however,  agreed  to  make  a re- 
monftrance  to  the  king  by  the  mouth  of  their  fpeaker ; 
in  which  they  maintained,  that  though  the  returns  were 
by  form  made  into  chancery,  yet  the  foie  right  of  judg- 
ing with  regard  to  eleiTUons  belonged  to  the  houfe  itftlf, 
not  to  the  chancellor  *.  James  was  not  fatisfied,  and  or- 
dered a conference  between  the  houfe  and  the  judges,  whofe 
opinion  in  this  cafe  was  oppofite  to  that  of  the  commons. 

This  conference,  he  faid,  he  commanded  as  an  abfclute 
king  j an  epithet,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  not  very  grate- 
ful to  Englifii  ears,  but  one  to  which  they  had  already 
been  fomewhat  accuftomed  from  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  *. 

He  added.  That  all  their  privileges  were  derived  from  his 
grant,  and  hoped  they  would  not  turn  'them  againjl  him  ; a' 
I’entiment  which,  from  her  conduft,  it  is  certain,  that 
princefs  had  alfo  entertained,  and  which  was  the  reigning 
principle  df  her  courtiers  and  minifters,  and  the  fpring  of 
all  her  adminilfration. 

7'he  commons  were  in  fome  perplexity.  Their  eyes 
Were  now  opened,  and  they  faw  the  confequenccs  of  that 
power  which  had  been  affumed  by  the  chancellor,  and 
to  which  their  predeceflbrs  had,  in  fome  inftanccs,  blind- 
ly fubmitted.  By  this  courfe,  faid  a member,  the  free  elec- 
tion of  the  counties  is  taken  away,  and  none  Jhall  be  chofen  - 
but  fuch  as  Jhall  pleafe  the  king  and  council.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, with  fortitude,  underjlanding,  and  finccrity,  feek  to 
maintain  our  privilege.  This  cannot  be  conjlrued  any  contempt 
in  us,  but  merely  a maintenance  of  our  common  rights,  which 
fur  ancejiors  have  left  us,  and  which  it  is  jujl  and  ft  for  us 

h Journ.  261b  Nfarch,  1604.  , i Journ.  3d  April,  1604.  ^ See 

note  [AJ  at  the  end  or  the  ^o’ume*  * Camden^  in  Kconet|  p.  375* 

" Jvuro«  Z9(h  IviArcii,  5tb  April,  1604. 
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^ to  tranfmit  to  our  p^erity  Another  faid  This  may  he 

>■  ■ called  a quo  warranto  to  fei%e  all  our  liberties.  A chancellor, 

>604.  added  a third,  by  this  courfe,  may  call  a parliament  conjijling 
of  what  perfons  he  pleafes.  Any  fuggeflion,  by  any  perfon, 
may  be  the  caufe  of fending  a new  writ.  It  is  come  to  this 
plain  quejlion,  Whether  the  chancery  or  parliament  ought  to 
have  authority  ? 

Notwithstanding  this  watchful  fpirit  of  liberty, 
which  now  appeared  in  the  commons,  their  deference  for 
majefty  was  fo  great,  that  they  appointed  a committee  to 
confer  with  the  judges  before  the  king  and  council. 
There  the  queftion  of  law  began  to  appear,  in  James’s 
eyes,  a little  more  doubtful  than  he  had  hitherto  ima- 
gined it ; and  in  order  to  extricate  himfeif  with  fome 
honour,  he  propofed  that  both  Goodwin  and  Fortefeue 
Ihould  be  fet  altde,  and  a writ  be  ifltied,  by  warrant  of 
the  houfe,  for  a new  eledlion.  Goodwin  gave  his  con- 
fent,  and  the  commons  embraced  the  expedient ; but  in 
fuch  a manner,  that,  while  they  Ihowed  their  regard  for 
the  king,  they  fecured  for  the  future  the  free  pofleffion 
of  their  feats,  and  the  right  which  they  claimed,  of 
judging  folely  in  their  own  ele£lions  and  returns'*. 

A POWER  like  this,  fo  elTential  to  the  exercife  of  all 
their  other  powers,  themfelves  fo  eflential  to  public  ii- 
bertv,  cannot  fairly  be  deemed  an  encroachment  in  the 
commons  ; but  muft  be  regarded  as  an  inherent  privilege, 
happily  refeued  from  that  ambiguity  which  the  negli- 
gence of  fome  former  parliaments  had  thrown  upon  it. 

At  the  fame  time  the  commons,  in  the  cafe  of  Sir 
Thomas  Shirley,  eftablilhed  their  power  of  puniihing,  as 
well  the  perfons  at  whofe  fuit  any  member  is  artefted,  as 
the  officers  who  either  arreft  or  detain  him.  Their  af- 
fertiiig  of  this  privilege  admits  of  the  fame  refledlion 

& Journ.  30th  March,  1604.  Id.  ibid.  P Id.  ibid.  4 See 

note  [B]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  ' Joure,  6<h  and  7th  May^  1604, 
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About  this  period,  the  minds  of  men  throughout  Eu-  c P. 
rope,  efpecially  in  England,  feem  to  have  undergone  a ■ i 

general,  but  infenfible  revolution.  Though  letters  had 
been  revived  in  the  preceding  age,  they  were  chiefly  cul- 
tivated by  thofe  of  fedentary  profeflions  ; nor  had  they,  till 
now,  begun  to  fpread  themfelves,  in  any  degree,  among 
men  of  the  world.  Arts,  both  mechanical  and  liberal, 
were  every  day  receiving  great  improvements.  Naviga- 
tion had  extended  itfelf  over  the  whole  globe.  Tra- 
velling was  fecure  and  agreeable.  And  the  general  fyftem 
of  politics  in  Europe  was  become  more  enlarged  and 
comprehenfive. 

In  confequence  of  this  univerfal  fermentation,  the 
ideas  of  men  enlarged  themfelves  on  all  fides ; and  the 
feveral  conftituent  parts  of  the  Gothic  governments,  which 
feem  to  have  lain  long  una(3ive,  began,  every  where,  to 
operate  and  encroach  on  each  other.  On  the  continent, 
where  the  neceflity  of  difeipline  had  begotten  ftanding 
armies,  the  princes  commonly  eftablilhed  an  unlimited 
authority,  and  overpowered,  by  force  or  intrigue,  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  In  England,  the  love  of  freedom, 
which,  unlefs  checked,  flourifhes  extremely  in  all  liberal 
natures,  acquired  new  force,  and  was  regulated  by  more 
enlarged  views,  fuitably  to  that  cultivated  underfianding, 
which  became,  every  day,  more  common  among  men 
of  birth  and  education.  A familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  precious  remains  of  antiquity  excited,  in  every  gene- 
rous bread,  a palTjon  for  a limited  conftitution,  and  begat 
an  emulation  of  thofe  manly  virtues,  which  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  by  fuch  animating  examples,  as 
well  as  pathetic  expreflions,  recommend  to  us.  The  fe- 
verc,  though  popular  government  of  Elizabeth,  had  con- 
jined  this  rifmg  fpirit  within  very  narrow  bounds : But 
when  a new  and  a foreign  family  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
and  a prince  lefs  dreaded  and  lefs  beloved,  fymptoms 
C 3 immediately 
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CHAP.  Immediately  appeared  of  a more  free  and  independent 
■ ’ I genius  in  the  nation. 

Happily  this  prince  pofTeiTed  neither  fu.'ficient  capa- 
city to  perceive  the  alteration,  nor  fufficient  art  and  vi- 
gour to  check  it  in  its  early  advances.  Jealous  of  regal, 
becauie  confcioiis  of  little  pcrfoiial  authority,  he  had 
eftablifhed  within  his  own  mind  a fpeculative  fyftem  of 
. abfolutc  government,  which  few  of  his  fubjetfis,  he  be- 
lieved, and  none  but  traitors  and  rebels,  would  make 
any  fcruplc  to  admit.  On  whichever  ftde  he  caft  his 
eye,  every  thing  concurred  to  encourage  his  prejudices. 
When  he  compared  himfclf  with  the  other  hereditary 
fovereigns  of  Europe,  he  imagined,  that  as  he  bore  the 
' fame  rank,  he  was  entitled  to  equal  prerogatives  ; not 
confidering  the  innovations  lately  introduced  by  them, 
and  the  military  force,  by  which  their  authority  was 
fupported.  In  England,  that  power,  almoft  unlimited, 
which  had  been  exercifed  for  above  a century,  efpecially 
during  the  late  reign,  he  aferibed  folely  to  royal  birth 
and  title  ; not  to  the  prudence  and  fpirit  of  the  monarchs, 
nor  to  the  conjundtures  of  the  times.  Even  the  oppofi- 
tion  which  he  had  ftruggled  with  in  Scotland  encou- 
raged him  ftill  farther  in  his  favourite  notions  ; while  he 
there  faw,  that  the  fame  refiftance  which  oppofed  regal 
authority,  violated  all  law  and  order,  and  made  way 
cither  for  the  ravages  of  a barbarous  nobility,  or  for  the 
more  intolerable  infolence  of  feditious  preachers.  In  his 
own  perfon,  therefore,  he  thought  all  legal  power  to  be 
centered,  by  an  htreditary  and  a divine  right:  And  this 
opinion  might  have  proved  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  to 
liberty,  had  not  the  firmnefs  of  the  perfuafion,  and  its 
feeming  evidence.  Induced  him  to  truft  folely  to  his 
right,  without  making  the  fmalleft  provifion,  either  of 
fprqe  or  politics,  in  opder  to  fupport  it. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  oppoGte  difpofitions  of  parliament  and  < 
prince,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottifh  line  j dif- 
pofitions  juft  beginning  to  exift  and  to  appear  in  the  par- 
liament % but  thoroughly  eftablilhed  and  openly  avowed 
on  the  part  of  the  prince. 

The  fpirit  and  judgment  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
appeared,  not  only  in  defence  of  their  own  privileges, 
but  alfo  in  their  endeavour,  though,  at  this  time,  in  vain, 
to  free  trade  from  thofe  fhackles,  which  the  high  exerted 
prerogative,  and  even,  in  this  refpetft,  the  ill-judged  ty- 
ranny of  Elizabeth,  had  impofed  upon  it. 

James  had  already,  of  his  own  accord,  called  in  and 
annulled  all  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  which 
had  been  granted  by  his  predeceffor,  and  which  extremely 
fettered  every  fpecies  of  domeftic  induftry : But  the  ex- 
clufive  companies  ftill  remained  ; another  fpecies  of  mo- 
nopoly, by  which  almoft  all  foreign  trade,  except  that 
to  France,  was  brought  into  the  hands  of  a few  rapa- 
cious engroflers,  and  all  profpeeft  of  future  improvement 
in  commerce  was  for  ever  facrificed  to  a little  temporary 
advantage  of  the  fovereign,  Thefe  companies,  though 
arbitrarily  eledled,  had  carried  their  privileges  fo  far,  that 
almoft  all  the  commerce  of  England  was  centered  in  Lon- 
don ; and  it  appears,  that  the  cuftoms  of  that  port  amount- 
ed to  iio,oool.  a-year,  while  thofe  of  all  the  kingdom 
befidc  yielded  only  feventeen  thoufand  Nay,  the  whole 
trade  of  London  was  confined  to  about  200  citizens  ", 
who  were  eafily  enabled,  by  combining  among  themfelves^ 
to  fix  whaffever  price  they  pleafed  both  to  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  nation.  The  committee  appointed  to  ex- 
amine this  enormous  grievance,  one  of  the  greateft  which 
we  read  of  in  Englifh  ftory,  infill  on  it  as  a fa£l  well 
known  and  avowed,  however  contrary  to  prefent  received 

• See  note  [CJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  t Journ,  11  Majr,  1604, 

•>  Id.  ibid. 
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i,C/'  opinion,  that  ftipping  and  fcamen  had  fcnfibly  decayed 
^ during  all  the  preceding  reign  And  though  nothing 
be  more  common  than  complaints  of  the  decay  of  trade 
even  during  the  moft  flourifliing  periods  ; yet  is  this  a 
con'equenre  which  might  naturally  refult  from  fuch  arbi- 
trary ellablilhments,  at  a time  when  the  commerce  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  except  that  of  Scotland,  en- 
joyed full  liberty  and  indulgence. 

While  the  commons  were  thus  attempting  to  give 
liberty  to  the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  they  alfo  endea- 
voured to  free  the  landed  property  from  the  burthen  of 
wardlhips  % and  to  remove  thofe  remains  of  the  feudal 
tenures,  under  which  the  nation  ftill  laboured.  A juft 
regard  was  Ihewn  to  the  crown  in  the  condudl  of  this 
. . affair ; nor  was  the  remedy,  fought  for,  confidered  as  a 
matter  of  right,  but  merely  of  grace  and  favour.  The 
profit  which  the  king  reaped,  both  from  wards  and  from 
refpite  of  homage,  was  eftimated  j and  it  was  intended 
to  compound  for  thefe  prerogatives  by  a fecure  and  inde- 
pendent revenue.  But  after  feme  debates  in  the  houfe, 
and  fome  conferences  with  the  lords,  the  affair  was  found 
to  contain  more  difficulties  than  could  cafily,  at  that  time, 
be  furmounted  j and  it  was  not  then  brought  to  any  con- 
- clufion. 

The  fame  fate  attended  an  attempt  of  a like  nature, 
to  free  the  nation  from  the  burthen  of  purveyance.  'I'his 
prerogative  had  been  much  abufed  by  the  purveyors  >'  • 
and  the  commons  fhewed  fome  intention  to  offer  the  kino- 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  a-year  for  the  abolition*of  it. 

Another  affair  of  the  utmoft  confequcnce  was  brought 
before  the  parliament,  where  the  commons  fhewed  a 

w A Kironlltance  from  tho  Tiin!ly-bouft,  in  1601,  fayi,  that  in  a litU« 
above  twelve  years,  after  1588,  the  Ibipplng  and  number  of  Teamen  in  Eng. 
land  decayed  about  a third.  Anglcfcy’s  happy  future  nateofEngland.  p.  ixg, 
|ium  Sir  Julius  Cafar’a  Collections.  See  Journ.  at  May,  i6op. 

» jouin.  I June,  1604.  y Jouro.  30  April,  1604. 
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greater  fpirit  of  independence  than  any  true  judgment  of  ^ h^a  p, 
national  intereft.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  ^ ^.-,j 
zealoufly,  and  even  impatiently  urged  by  the  king  He  »*°4- 
• -juftly  regarded  it  as  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  reign,  that 
he  had  terminated  the  bloody  animofities  of  thefe  hollile 
nations,  and  had  reduced  the  whole  ifland  under  one 
government ; enjoying  tranquillity  within  itfelf,  and  fecu- 
rity  from  all  foreign  invafions.  He  hoped,  that,  while 
his  fubjedls  of  both  kingdoms  refletSed  on  pall  difafters, 
befides  regarding  hfs  perfon  as  infinitely  pfecious,  they 
would  entertain  the  ftrongeft  defire  of  fecuring  themfelves 
againfi  the  return  of  like  calamities,  by  a thorough  union 
of  laws,  parliaments,  and  privileges.  He  confidered  not, 
that  this  very  reflexion  operated,  as  yet,  in  a contrary 
manner,  on  men’s  prejudices,  and  kept  alive  that  mutual 
hatred  between  the  nations,  which  had  been  carried  to 
the  greatefi  extremities,  and  required  time  to  allay  it.  The 
more  urgent  the  king  appeared  in  promoting  fo  ufeful  a 
meafure,  the  more  backward  was  the  Englilh  parliament 
in  concurring  with  him  ; while  they  afcribed  his  excelfive 
zeal,  to  that  partiality,  in  favour  of  his  ancient  fubjedls, 
of  which  they  thought,  that,  on  other  occafions,  they 
had  reafon  to  complain.  Their  complaifance  for  the 
king,  therefore,  carried  them  no  farther  than  to  appoint 
forty-four  Englilh  to  meet  with  thirty-one  Scottilh  com- 
millioners,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  terms  of 
a union  ; but  without  any  power  of  making  advances  to- 
wards the  eitabliOiment  of  it 
.The  fame  fpirit  of  independence,  and  perhaps  not 
better  judgment,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
when  tfie  queilion  of  fupply  was  brought  before  them,  by 
fome  members,  attached  to  the  court.  In  vain  was  it 
prged,  that,  though  the  king  received  3 fupply,  which 

*■  Journ.  II  April,  i Ma»,  1604.  ParlUmCBtary  Hiftorjr,  toI,  t,  p.  91. 
p Joorn.  7 June,  1604,  Kcanet,  p.  673,  _ 
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XLv  **'  voted  to  Elizabeth,  and  which  had  not  been 

t-  t collected  before  her  death  ; yet  he  found  it  burthened 
J6c^.  with  a debt  contradled  by  the  queen,  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  it ; That  peace  was  not  yet  thoroughly  con- 
cluded with  Spain,  and  that,  Ireland  was  Rill  expeniive 
to  him  : That  on  his  journey  from  Scotland  amidft  fuch 
a concoiirfe  of  people,  and  on  that  of  the  queen  and 
royal  family,  he  had  expended  confidcrable  fums : And 
that  as  the  courtiers  had  looked  for  greater  liberalities 
from  the  prince  on  his  accelTion,  and  had  impofed  on  his 
generous  nature ; fo  the  prince,  in  his  turn,  would  ex- 
peiff,  at  the  beginning,  feme  mark  of  duty  and  attach- 
ment from  his  people,  and  fome  confideration  of  his  ne- 
ceffities.  No  impreffion  was  made  on  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons by  thefe  topics  ; and  the  majority  appeared  fully 
determined  to  refufe  all  fupply.  The  burthen  of  govern- 
ment, at  that  time,  lay  furprifmgly  light  upon  the  peo- 
ple ; And  that  very  rcafon,  which  to  us,  at  this  didance, 
may  feem  a motive  of  generofity,  was  the  real  caufe  why 
the  parliament  was,  on  all  occafions,  fo  remarkably 
frugal  and  referved.  They  were  not,  as  yet,  accuRomed 
to  open  their  purfes  in  fo  liberal  a manner  as  their  fuc- 
■ ceilbrs,  in  order  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their  fovereign  ; 
and  the  fmalleR  demand,  however  requifite,  appeared  in 
their  eyes  unreafonable  and  exorbitant.  The  commons 
feem  alfo  to  have  been  defirous  of  reducing  the  crown  to 
Rill  farther  neceffities,  by  their  refufing  a bill,  fent  down 
to  them  by  the  lords,  for  entailing  the  crown  lands  for 
ever  on  the  king’s  heirs  and  fucccflbrs  The  diflipation, 

. made  by  Elizabeth,  had  probably  taught  James  the  ne- 

cefTitv  of  this  law,  and  Riewn  them  the  advantage  of  re- 
fufing it. 

In  order  to  cover  a difappointment  with  regard  to  fupply, 
which  might  bear  a bad  conRruifiion,  both  at  home  and 

s Pitliameotarjf  Hilt.  vol.  t>  p.  ic>8. 
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abroad,  James  fent  a mclTage  to  the  houfe  % in  which  he  told  C A P. 
them,  that  he  defired  no  fupply ; and  he  was  very  forward  . ’ ^ 

in  refufing  what  was  never  offered  him.  Soon  after,  he  «6<>4.. 
prorogued  the  parliament,  not  without  difcovering,  in  his 
fpeech,  vifible  marks  of  diffatisfa^Uon.  Even  fo  early  in 
his  reign,  he  faw  reafon  to  make  public  complaints  of  the 
refflefs  and  encroaching  fpirit  of  the  puritanical  party, 
and  of  the  malevolence  with  which  they  endeavoured  to 
infpire  the  commons.  Nor  virere  his  complaints  without 
foundation,  or  the  puritans  without  intereff ; fince  the 
commons,  now  finding  themfelves  free  from  the  arbi- 
trary government  of  Elizabeth,  made  application  fora  con- 
ference with  the  lords,  and  prefented  a petition  to  the  king  ; 
the  purport  of  both  which  was  to  procure,  in  favour  of 
the  puritans,  a relaxation  of  the  eccleliaftical  laws  The 
ufe  of  the  furplice,  and  of  the  crofs  in  baptifm,  is  there 
chiefly  complained  of ; but  the  remedy  feems  to  have  been 
expected  folely  from  the  king’s  difpenfing  power  In 
the  papers  which  contain  this  application  and  petition, 
we  may  alfo  fee  proofs  of  the  violent  animofit'y  of  the 
commons  againft  the  catholics,  together  with  the  intole- 
rating  fpirit  of  that  affembly 

This  fummer  the  peace  with  Spain  was  finally  con-  Peace  with 
eluded,  and  was  figned  by  the  Spanifh  minifters  at  Lon- 
don  In  the  conferences,  previous  to  this  treaty,  the  ' ' 
nations  were  found  to  have  fo  few  claims  on  each  other, 
tha't,  except  on  account  of  the  fupport  given  by  England 
to  the  Low  Country  provinces,  the  war  might  appear  to 
have  been  continued  more  on  account  of  perfonal  animo- 
' fity  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  than  any  contrariety 
of  political  interefts  between  their  fubjedls.  Some  articles 
in  the  treaty,  which  feemed  prejudicial  to  the  Dutch  com- 

\ 

<■  Jootn.  i6  Jure,  1604,  ^ La  Boiderje,  the  French  ambafTador^ 

Uyiy  that  the  houfe  of  commoni  wai  compofed  moftly  of  puritan*,  Vo),  i. 
p.  tf*  « Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  t.  p.  98,  99,  ic>o.  ^ See 

(D  j at  the  end  of  the  volume,  t Rymcr,  tom.  xti.  p.  585,  drc. 
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^ P.  monwealth,  were  never  executed  by  the  king  j and  a 
t ^ ■ the  Spaniards  made  no  complaints  on  that  head,  it  ap- 

1604.  peared  that,  by  fecret  agreement,  the  king  had  exprefsly 
referved  the  power  of  fending  alfiftance  to  the  Hol- 
landers The  conftable  of  Caftile  came  into  England 
to  ratify  the  peace  j and,  on  the  part  of  England,  the  earl 
of  Hertford  was  fent  into  the  Low  Countries  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  high  admiral, 
into  Spain.  The  train  of  the  latter  was  numerous  and  * 
fplendid  ; and  the  Spaniards,  it  is  faid,  were  extremely 
furprifed,  when  they  beheld  the  blooming  countenances 
and  graceful  appearance  of  the  Englilh,  whom  their  bi- 
gotry, inflamed  by  the  pricftf-  had  reprelcntcd  as  fo  many 
monilers  and  infernal  daemons. 

T HOUGH  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  force,  was 
pcrfedlly  fecure,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Spanifh 
war,  James  fhewed  an  impatience  to  put  an  end  to  hofli- 
lities  ; and  foon  after  his  acceflion,  before  any  terms  of 
peace  w^re  concerted,  or  even  propofed,  by  Spain,  be  re- 
called all  the  letters  of  marque*,  which  had  been  grant- 
ed by  queen  Elizabeth.  Archduke  Albert  had  made 
fome  advances  of  a like  nature  *‘,  which  invited  the  king 
to  take  this  friendly  ftep.  But  what  is  remarkable  ; in 
James’s  proclamation  for  that  purpofe,  he  plainly  fup- 
pofes,  that,  as  he  had  himfelf,  while  king  of  Scotland, 
always  lived  in  amity  with  Spain,  peace  was  attached  to 
his  perfon,  and  that  merely  by  his  accelTion  to  the  crown 
of  England,  without  any  articles  of  treaty  or  agreement, 
he  had  ended  the  war  between  tha  kingdoms  *.  This 
ignorance'  of  the  law  of  nations  may  appear  furprifing  in 

h WinwooCf  vol.  ii.  p.  27*  33c,  et  alibi.  In  this  rcTpe^  James's  peace  was 
more  honourable  than  that  whuh  Henry  IV.  himlelf  made  with  Spain.  This 
latter  prince  flipulatcd  not  to  Dutch  ; and  the  lupplies,  which  he 

fecretly  Tent  them>  weie  in  direct  cnnuavention  to  the  treaty.  1 23d  of 

June,  1603.  h Grctti  Annal.  lib.  ii.  1 See  proclamations 

the  hrft  (even  years  of  K.  Jamet*  Wiawoodi  vul«  ii.  p*  65. 
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a prince,  who  was  thirty -fix  years  of  age,  and  who  had  C h^a  p. 
reigned  from  his  infancy ; did  we  not  confidcr,  that  a ■ ' ■ 

king  of  Scotland,  who  lives  in  clofe  friendfliip  with  1604. . 
England,  has  few  tranfaiSlions  to  manage  with  foreign 
princes,  and  has  little  opptortunity  of  acquiring  expe- 
rience. Unhappily  for  James,  his  timidity,'  his  prejudices, 
his  indolence,  his  love  of  amufement,  particularly  of 
hunting,  to  which  he  was  much  addiiSled,  ever  prevented 
him  from  making  any  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  or  prac- 
tice of  foreign  politics,  and  in  a little  time  diminilbed  that 
regard  which  all  the  neighbouring  nations  had  paid  to 
England  during  the  reign  of  his  predccglTor 

m Mennoirei  deUBodedC}  ?pl.  I.  p«  64.  iSi.  195.  217*  302*  ?ol.  it*  ' 

p.  X44.  a?*- 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

Gunpowder  con/piracy A parliament — •~^ruce 

betwixt  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces A 

parliament Death  of  the  French  king—— 

Arminianijm State  of  Ireland, 

CHAP.  XTTE  arc  now  to  relate  an  event,  one  of  the  mod 
^ ‘ ■ V ▼ memorable  that  hiftory  has  conveyed  to  pofte- 

j6c4,  rity,  and  containing  at  once  a fingular  proof  both  of  the 
ilrength  and  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  } its  wided  de- 
parture from  morals,  and  mod  deady  attachment  to  reli- 
gious prejudices.  ’Tis  the  Gunpowder  treafon  of  which  I 
fpeak  } a fact  as  certain  as  it  appears  incredible. 

Gnnpowder  The  Roman  catholics  had  expe£ted  great  favour  and 
cenfpiHcj.  (jj,  (jje  acceflion  of  James,  both  as  he  was  de- 

fended from  Mary,  whofe  life  they  believed  to  have 
been  facrificed  to  their  caufe,  and  as  he  himfelf,  in  his 
early  youth,  was  imagined  to  have  fliown  fomc  p,"’  tiality 
towards  them,  which  nothing,  they  thought,  but  intereft 
and  necelSty  had  dnee  redrained.  It  is  pretended,  that 
he  had  even  entered  into  pofitive  engagements  to  tolerate 
their  religion,  as  foon  as  he  fhould  mount  the  throne  of 
England  ; whether  their  credulity  had  interpreted  in. 
this  fenfe  fome  obliging  expreflions  of  the  king’s,  or 
that  he  had  employed  fuch  an  artifice,  in  order  to  render 
them  favourable  to. his  title".  Very  foon  they  difeovered 
their  midake ; and  were  at  once  furprifed  and  enraged  to 
find  James,  on  all  occafions,  exprefs  his  intention  of 
dricllv  executing  the  laws  enadlcd  againd  them,  and  of 
perfevering  in  all  the  rigorous  meafures  of  Elizabeth. 
Catcdiy,  a gentleman  of  good  parts  and  of  an  ancient 

■ State  TiiaUi  tuK  ii.  p«  aoi,  202>  103*  Winwoodj  toI.  it.  p*  49. 
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binily,  fir  ft  thought  of  a moft  extraordinary  method  of-< 
revenge  ; and  he  opened  his  intention  to  Piercy,  a de-  ^ 
fcendent  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Northumberland.  In 
one  of  their  converfations  with  regard  to  the  diftrelTed 
condition  of  the  catholics,  Piercy  having  broken  into  a 
ially  of  paflion,  and  mentioned  aflalllnating  the  king  ; 
Catefby  took  the  opportunity  of  revealing  to  him, a nobler 
and  more  extenlive  plan  of  treafon,  which  not  only  in- 
cluded a fure  execution  of  vengeance,  but  afforded  fome 
hopes  of  reftoring  the  catholic  religion  in  England.  In 
vain,  faid  he,  would  you  put  an  end  to  the  king’s  life : 
He  has  children,  who  would  fucceed  both  to  his  crown 
and  to  his  maxims  of  government.  In  vain  would  you 
cxtinguifii  the  whole  royal  family  ; The  nobility,  the 
gentry,  the  parliament,  are  all  irifeiRed  with  the  fame 
herefy,  and  could  raife  to  the  throne  another  prince  and 
another  family,  who,  befides  their  hatred  to  our  religion, 
would  be  animated  v/ith  revenge  for  the  tragical  death  of 
their  predeceffors.  To  ferve  any  good  purpofe,  we  muft 
deftroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the 
lords,  the  commons  ; and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one 
common  ruin.  Happily,  they  are  all  affembled  on  the 
firft  meeting  of  the  parliament ; and  afford  us  the  op- 
portunity of  glorious  and  ufeful  vengeance.  Great  pre- 
parations will  not  be  requifite.  A few  of  us,  combin- 
ing, may  run  a mine  below  the  hall,  in  which  they 
jneet  j and  choofing  the  very  moment  when  the  king 
harangues  both  houfes,  confign  over  to  deftruclion  thefe 
determined  foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Meanwhile, 
we  ourfelves  ftanding  aloof,  fafe  and  unfufpedied,  Hull 
triumph  in  being  the  inftruments  of  divine  wrath,  and 
Ihall  behold  with  pleafuie  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in 
which  were  palled  the  edidts  for  profcribing  our  church 
and  butchering  her  children,  toffcd  into  a thoufand  frag- 
ments } while  their  impious  inhabitants,  meditating,  per- 
haps, ftill  new  perfecutious  agaiuft  us,  pafs  from  flames 


HAP. 
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^ flames  below,  there  for  ever  to  endure  the  tof-» 

■i_  ■ ments  due  to  their  offences 

i6«4.  Piercy  was  charmed  with  this  projedl  of  Catefby  j 
and  they  agreed  to  communicate  the  matter  to  a few  more* 
and  among  the  reft  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  fent 
over  to  Flanders,  in  queft  of  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the 
Spanifh  fervice,  with  whofe  zeal  and  courage  they  were 
all  thoroughly  acquainted.  When  they  inlifted  any  new 
Confpirator,  in  order  to  bind  him  to  fecrefy,  they  al- 
ways, together  with  an  oath,  employed  the  Communion, 
the  moft  facred  rite  of  their  religion  f.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  no  one  of  thefe  pious  devotees  ever  entertained 
the  lead  compundlion  with  regard  to  the  cruel  maflacre, 
which  they  projedled,  of  whatever  was  great  and  eminent 
in  the  nation.  Some  of  them  only  were  ftartled  by  the 
refledfion,  that  of  neceffity  many  catholics  muft  be  pre- 
fent ; as  fpedfators  or  attendants  on  the  king,  or  as 
having  feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers  : But  Tefmond,  a 
jefuit,  and  Garnet,  fuperior  of  that  order  in  England,  re- 
moved thefe  fcruples,  and  fhewed  them  how  the  interefts 
of  religion  required,  that  the  innocent  fhould  here  be  fa- 
crificed  with  the  guilty. 

All  this  palled  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  the  year 
1604  ; when  the  confpirators  alfo  hired  a houfe  in  Piercy’s 
name,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
aflemble.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  began  their 
operations.  That  they  might  be  Icfs  jnterrupted,  and 
give  lefs  fufpicion  to  the  neighbourhood,  they  carried  in 
ftore  of  provilions  with  them,  and  never  defifted  from 
their  labour.  Obftinate  in  their  purpofe,  and  confirmed 
by  paflion,  by  principle,  and  by  mutual  exhortation,  they 
little  feared  death  in  comparifon  of  a difappointment  j 
and  having  provided  arms,  together  with  the  inftruments 
of  their  labour,  they  refolved  there  to  perifh  in  cafe  of  a 

® Hiftory  of  the  Gunpowder  Treafon, 

F State  Ttialfj  vol*  i.  p*  190.  198.  210« 
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difcovery.  Their  perfeverance  advanced  the  work  ; and 

they  foon  pierced  the  wall,  though  three  yards  in  thick-  ■ - - j 

nefs  ; but  on  approaching  the  other  fide,  they  were  feme- 

what  ftartled  at  hearing  a noife,  which  they  knew  not 

how  to  account  for.  Upon  enquiry,  they  found,  that  it 

came  from  the  vault  below  the  houfe  of  lords ; that  a 

magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept  there ; and  that,  as  the 

coals  were  felling  off,  the  vault  would  be  let  to  thehigheft 

bidder.  The  opportunity  was  immediately  feized  j the 

place  hired  by  Piercy  ; thirty.fix  barrels  of  powder  lodged 

in  it ; the  whole  covered  up  with  faggots  and  billets  j the 

doors  of  the  cellar  boldly  flung  open  j and  every  body 

admitted,  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Confident  of  fuccefs,  they  now  began  to  look  for- 
ward, and  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their  projedl. 

The  king,  the  queen,  prince  Henry,  were  all  expiedled 
to  be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  parliament.  The  duke, 
by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  would  be  abfent ; and  it 
was  refolved,  that  Piercy  fhould  feize  him,  or  aflalllnate 
him.  The  princefs  Elizabeth,  a child  likewife,  was 
kept  at  lord  Harrington’s  houfe  at  Warwickfhire ; and 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  Rookwood,  Grant,  being  let  into 
the  confpiracy,  engaged  to  aflemble  their  friends  on 
pretence  of  a hunting  match,  and  feizing  that  princefs, 
immediately  to  proclaim  her  queen.  So  tranfported  were 
they  with  rage  againft  their  adverfaries,  and  fo  charmed 
with  the  profpeft  of  revenge,  that  they  forgot  all  care  of 
their  own  fafety ; and, trailing  to  the  general  confufion, 
which  mull  refult  from  fo  unexpedled  a blow,  they  fore- 
faw  not,  that  the  fury  of  the  people,  now  unreftrained 
by  any  authority,  mull  have  turned  againft  them,  and 
would  probably  have  fatiated  itfelf,  by  an  univerfal  maf- 
facre  of  the  catholics. 

The  day,  fo  long  wiflied  for,  now  approached,  on 
which  the  parliament  was  appointed  to  aflemble.  The 

VoL.  VI.  D dreadful 
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C dreadful  fecret,  though  communicated  to  above  twenty 

^ — - ‘_f  perfons,  had  been  religioufly  kept,  during  the  fpace  of 
*♦05.  near  a year  and  a half.  No  remorfe,  no  pity,  no  fear  of 
punifhment,  no  hope  of  reward,  had,  as  yet,  induced 
any  one  confpirator,  either  to  abandon  the  enterprize,  of 
make  a difcovery  of  it.  The  holy  fury  had  extinguifhed 
in  their  breaft  every  other  motive ; and  it  was  an  indif. 
cretion  at  laft,  proceeding  chiefly  from  thefe  very  bigoted 
prejudices  and  partialities,  which  faved  the  nation. 

Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  lord 
Monteaglc,  a catholic,  fon  to  lord  Morley,  received 
the  following  letter,  which  had  been  delivered  to  his 
fervant  by  an  unknown  hand.  My  Lord,  Out  of  the  lovt 
/ bear  to  fame  of  your  friends,  I have  a care  of your  prefer- 
vation.  Therefore  I would  advife  you,  as  you  tender  your 
Hfe,  to  devife  fame  excufe  to  Jhift  off  your  attendance  at  this 
parliament.  For  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punijh  the 
wickednefs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  /lightly  of  this  adver- 
tifement-,  but  retire  yourfelf  into  your  country,  where  you  may 
eStpeCl  the  event  in  fafety.  For,  though  there  be  no  appearance 
of  any flir,  yet,  I fay,  they  will  receive  a terrible  blow  this 
parliament,  and  yet  they  Jhall  not  fee  who  hurts  them.  This 
counfel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  it  may  do  you  good,  and 
can  do  you  no  harm : For  the  danger  is  pajl,  as  foon  as  you 
have  burned  the  letter.  And  I hope  God  will  give  you  the 
grace  to  make  goed  ufe  of  it,  unto  whofe  holy  proteOion  I com- 
mend you  I. 

Monteagle  knew  not  what  to  make  of  this  letter ; 
and  though  inclined  to  think  it  a-  foolifh  attempt  to 
frighten  and  ridicule  him,  he  judged  it  fafeft  to  carry  it 
to  lord  Salifbury,  fecretary  of  ftate.  Though  Salifbury 
too  was  inclined  to  pay  little  attention  to  it,  he  thought 
proper  to  lay  it  before  the  king,  who  came  to  town  a few 
days  after.  To  the  king  it  appeared  not  fo  light  a mat- 


4 K.  Jamet’i  Wwks,  p.  1x7, 
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ter  ; and  from  the  ferious  earneft  ftyle  of  the  letter,  he  chap. 
conjedured,  that  it  implied  fomething  dangerous  and 
important.  A terrible  blow,  and  yet  the  authors  concealed-,  ,605. 
a.  danger  fo  fudden,  and  yet  fo  great ; thefe  circumftances 
fcemed  all  to  denote  fame  contrivance  by  gunpowder ; 
and  it  was  thought  advifable  to  infpedl  all  the  vaults  be- 
low the  houfes  of  parliament.  This  care  belonged  to 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain;  who  purpofely 
delayed  the  fearch,  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament.  He  remarked  thofe  great  piles  of  wood  and 
faggots,  which  lay  in  the  vault  under  the  upper  houfe; 
and  he  call  his  eye  upon  Fawkes,  who  flood  in  a dark 
corner,  and  paffed  himfelf  for  Piercy’s  fervant.  That 
daring  and  determined  courage,  which  fo  much  diflin- 
guiflied  this  confpirator,  even  among  thofe  heroes  ia 
villany,  was  fully  painted  in  his  countenance,  and  was 
not  palled  unnoticed  by  the  chamberlain Such  a 
quantity  alfo  of  fuel,  for  the  ufe  of  one  who  lived  fo  little 
in  town  as  Piercy,  appeared  a little  extraordinary ' ; and 
upon  comparing  all  circumflances,  it  was  refolved  that  a 
motC  thorough  infpedlion  Ihould  be  made.  About  mid- 
night, Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a juftice  of  peace,  was  fenc 
with  proper  attendants;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault, 
finding  Fawkes,  who  had  juft  finilhed  all  his  prepara- 
tions, he  immediately  feized  him,  and  turning  over  the 
faggots,  difcovcred  the  powder.  The  matches  and  every 
thing  proper  for  fetting  fire  to  the  train  were  taken  in 
Fawkes’s  pocket;  who  finding  his  guilt  now  apparent, 
and  feeing  no  refuge  but  in  boldncfs  and  dcfpair,  ex- 
prefled  the  utmoft  regret,  that  he  had  loft  the  opportu- 
nity of  firing  the  powder  at  once,  and  of  fweetening  his 
own  death  by  that  of  his  enemies'.  Before  the  council, 
he  difplayed  the  fame  intrepid  firmnefs,  mixed  even  with 

' K.  Janes’!  Works,  p.  12;.  < Id.  Ibid. 

> Ibid.  p.  230. 
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^XLVi**"  difdain;  refufing  to  difcover  his  accomplices, 

s_  -j—  ■ and  Ihewing  no  concern  but  for  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prize".  This  obftinacy  lafted  two  or  three  days  : Butt 
being  confined  to  the  Tower,  left  to  refledl  on  his  guilt 
and  danger,  and  the  rack  being  juft  ihown  to  him ; his 
courage,  fatigued  with  folong  an  effort,  and  unfupported 
by  hope  or  fociety,  at  laft  failed  him ; and  he  made  a full 
' difcovery  of  all  the  confpirators  *. 

Catesby,  Piercy,  and  the  other  criminals,  who  were 
in  London,  though  they  had  heard  of  the  alarm  taken  at 
a letter  fcnt  to  Monteaglej  though  they  had  heard  of 
the  chamberlain’s  fearch  ; yet  were  refolved  to  perfift  to 
the  utmoft,  and  never  abandon  their  hopes  of  fuccefs^. 
But  at  laft,  hearing  that  Fawkes  was  arrcfted,  they  hur- 
ried down  to  Warwickfliire  j.  where  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
thinking  himfclf  affured  that  fuecefs  had  attended  his 
confederates,  was  already  in  arms,,  in  order  to  feize  the  • 
princefs  Elizabeth.  She  had  efcapcd  into  Coventry ; and 
they  were  obliged  to  put  themfelves  on  their  defence 
againft  the  country,  who  were  raifed  from  all  quarters, 
and  armed,  by  the  flieriff.  The  confpirators,  with  all 
their  attendants,  never  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty 
perfons ; and  being  furrounded  on  every  fide,  could  no 
longer  entertain  hopes,  either  of  prevailing  or  efcaping. 
Having  therefore  confeffed  themfelves,  and  received  abfo- 
• lution,  they  boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  refolved  to- 

, fell  their  lives  as  dear  as  polfible  to  the  afi'ailants.  But 

even  this  miferable  confolation  was  denied  them.  Some 
of  their  powder  took  fire,  and  difabled  them  for  defence^. 
The  people  rulhed  in  upon  them.  Piercy  and  Catelby 
were  killed  by  one  fliot.  Digby,  Rookwood,.  Winter, 
and  others,  being  taken  prifoners,  were  tried,  confeffed 

■ Winwood,  vol,  n,  p«  173,  x K.  Worki,  p. 

7 See  note  [£j  ac  the  end  of  the  trobmCt  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p*  199* 

Difcourfe  of  the  manner.  See,  p.  69,  70* 
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the'ifguilt,  and  died,  as  well  as  Garnet,  by  the  hands  of  C H a p. 

the  executioner.  Notwithftanding  this  horrid  crime,  the  ■ — [j 

bigoted  catholics  were  fo  devoted  to  Garnet,  that  they 
fancied  miracles  to  be  wrought  by  his  blood*;  and  in 
Spain  he  was  regarded  as  a martyr 

Neither  had  the  defperate  fortune  of  the  confpirators 
urged  them  to  this  enterprize,  nor  had  the  former  pro- 
fligacy of  their  lives  prepared  them  for  fo  great  a crime. 

Eefore  that  audacious  attempt,  their  condud  feems,  in 
general,  to  be  liable  to  no  reproach.  Cateiby’s  charafter 
had  entitled  him  to  fuch  regard,  that  Rookwood  and 
Digby  were  feduced  by  their  implicit  truft'  in  his  judg- 
ment; and  they  declared,  that,  from  the  motive  alone  of 
friendfliip  to  him,  they  were  ready,  on  any  occafion,  to 
have  facrificed  their  lives'.  Digby  himfelf  was  as  highly 
efteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England ; and  he 
had  been  particularly  honoured  with  the  good  opinion  of 
queen  Elizabeth  It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the 
moft  abfurd  of  prejudices  mafqued  with  reafon,  the 
moft  criminal  of  paflions  covered  with  the  appearance  of 
duty,  which  (educed  them  into  meafures,  that  were  fatal 
to  themfelves,  and  had  fo  nearly  proved  fatal  to  their 
country'. 

The  lords  Mordaunt  and  Stourton,  two  catholics’, 
were  fined,  the  former  10,000  pounds,  the  latter  4000, 
by  the  flar-chamber;  becaufe  their  abfence  from  par- 
liament bad  begotten  a fufpicion  of  their  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  confpiracy.  The  ear]  of  Northum- 
berland was  fined  30,000  pounds,  and  detained  fcveral 

> Winwood,  Tol.  ii.  p.  300*  ^ Id.  Ibid*  c State  TriaU) 

vol*  i*  p.  ^ Atben.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  fol.  254. 

c Digby,  after  hii  condemnation,  faid  in  a letter  to  his  wife  1 **  Now  for 
my  inteotion,  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  1 had  thought  there  had  been  the 
lead  An  in  the  plot,  I would  not  have  been  ot  it  for  all  the  world  ^ and  no 
^ other  caufe  drew  to  hazard  my  fortune  and  life,  but  xeal  to  God** 

**  xeli|ion.**  He  expreHet  hi*  furprize  to  hear  that  any  catholic*  had  cun- 
dsmned  it*  fuhlijbed  byjtcrctary  Coventry^ 
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^XLvi'’"  prilbner  in  the  Tower;  becaufe,  not  to  m*ntion 

U— ^ other  grounds  of  fufpicion,  he  h.id  admitted  Piercy  into 
160J.  the  nuinhcr  of  gentlemen  penfioners,  without  his  taking 
the  requifite  oaths  ^ 

The  king,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  obferved, 
that,  though  religion  had  engaged  the  confpirators  in  fo 
criminal  an  attempt,  yet  ought  we  not  to  involve  all  the 
Roman  catholics  in  the  fame  guilt,  or  fuppofc  them 
equally  difpofed  to  commit  fuch  enormous  barbarities. 
Many  holy  men,  he  faid,  and  our  anceftors  among  the 
reft,  had  been  feduced  to  concur  with  that  church  in  her 
fcholaftic  do£lrines;  who  yet  had  never  admitted  her 
feditious  principles,  concerning  the  pope’s  power  of  de- 
throning kings,  or  famftifying  aftaftination.  The  wrath 
of  Heaven  is  denounced  againft  crimes,  but  innocent 
error  may  obtain  its  favour ; and  nothing  can  be  more 
hateful  than  the  uncharitablenefs  of  the  puritans,  who 
condemn  alike  to  eternal  torments,  even  the  moft  inoften- 
five  partizans  of  popery.  For  his  part,  he  added,  that 
confpiracy,  however  atrocious,  ftiould  never  alter,  in  the 
leaft,  his  plan  of  government : While  with  one  hand  he 
punilhed  guilt ; with  the  other  he  would  ftill  fupport 
and  protedl  innocence  s.  After  this  fpeech,  he  prorogued 
the  parliament  till  the  22d  of  January*’. 

The  moderation,  and,  I may  fay,  magnanimity,  of 
the  king,  immediately  after  fo  narrow  an  efcape  from  a 
moft  deteftable  confpiracy,  was  no  wife  agreeable  to  his 
fubjeifts.  Their  animofity  againft  popery,  even  before 
this  provocation,  had  rifen  to  a great  pitch  ; and  it  had 
perhaps  been  more  prudent  in  James,  by  a little  diilimu- 

f CamdeQ  in  Kenneth  p.  69s.  % R.  Jamet't  Workt,  p.  503^  504* 

^ The  Parliament,  ibis  feflion,  palTed  an  ad  obliging  every  one  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegimce  : A very  moderate  left,  fince  it  decided  no  controverted 
points  between  the  two  religions,  and  only  engaged  the  perfont  who  took  it 
to  abjure  the  pope's  power  of  dethroning  kingi*  See  K.  James's  Works^ 
p.  150,  _ 
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!atIon,  to  have  conformed  himfelf  to  it  His  theological  chap. 
learning,  confirmed  by  difputation,  had  happily  fixed  his  . ^ ' f 

judgment  in  the  proteflant  faith  ; yet  was  his  heart  a little  1606. 
biafled  by  the  allurements  of  Rome,  and  he  had  been 
well  pleafed,  if  the  making  of  fome  advances  could  have 
eSe£led  an  union  with  that  ancient  mother-church.  He 
firovc  to  abate  the  acrimony  of  his  own  fubjedls  againff 
the  religion  of  their  fathers : He  became  himfelf  the  ob- 
je£t  of  their  diffidence  and  averfion.  Whatever  meafures 
he  embraced  j in  Scotland  to  introduce  prelacy,  in  Eng- 
land to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  eflablifhed  church, 
and  fupport  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  interpreted  as 
fo  many  fteps  towards  popery  ; and  were  reprefented  by 
the  puritans  as  fymptoms  of  idolatry  and  fuperftition. 

Ignorant  of  the  confequences,  or  unwilling  to  facrifice 
to  politics  his  inclination,  which  he  called  his  confcience, 
he  perfevered  in  the  fame  meafures,  and  gave  truft  and 
preferment,  almofl  indifferently,  to  his  catholic  and  pro- 
teffant  fubjedls.  And  finding  his  perfon,  as  well  as  his 
title,  lefs  obnoxious  to  the  church  of  Rome,  than  thofe  of 
Elizabeth,  he  gradually  abated  the  rigour  of  thofe  laws, 
which  had  been  enabled  againfi  that  church,  and  which 
were  fo  acceptable  to  his  bigoted  fubjedls.  But  the  ef- 
fedls  of  thefe  difpofitions  on  both  fides  became  not  very 
fenfible,  till  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign. 

At  this  time,  James  feems  to  have  poffeffed  the  af- 
fections even  of  his  Englilh  fubjeCis,  and,  in  a tolerable 
degree,  their  efteem  and  regard.  Hitherto  their  com- 
plaints were  chiefly  levelled  againft  his  too  great  con- 
ffancy  in  his  early  ffiendlhips ; a quality,  which,  had  it 
.been  attended  with  more  oeconomy,  the  wife  would  have 
excufcd,  and  the  candid  would  even,  perhaps,  have  ap- 
plauded. His  parts,  which  were  not  defpicable,  and  his 
learning,  which  was  great,  being  highly  extolled  by  his 
courtiers  and  gownmen,  and  not  yet  tried  in  the  manage- 
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merit  of  any  delicate  affairs,  for  which  he  was  unfit, 
raifed  a high  idea  of  him  in  the  world  ; nor  was  it  always 
through  flattery  or  infincerity,  that  he  received  the  title 
of  the  fecond  Solomon.  A report,  which  was  fuddenly 
fpread  about  this  time,  of  his  being  aflaflinatcd,  vifibly 
flruck  a great  confternation  into  all  orders  of  men  *.  The 
commons  alfo  abated,  this  feflion,  fomewhat  of  their  ex- 
ceflive  frugality,  and  granted  him  an  aid,  payable  in  four 
years,  of  three  fubfidies  and  fix  fifteenths,  which.  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  fiiid  in  the  houfe'',  might  amount  to 
about  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds : And  for  once  the 
king  and  parliament  parted  in  fricndfhip  and  good  hu. 
incur.  The  hatred  which  the  catholic’s  fo  vifibly  bore 
him,  gave  him,  at  this  time,  an  additional  value  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people.  The  only  confiderable  point,  in 
which  the  commons  incurred  his  difpleafure,  was  by  dif- 
covering  their  conftant  good-will  to  the  puritans,  in  whofe 
favour  they  defired  a conference  with  the  lords ' : Which 
was  rejeffed. 

The  chief  affair  tranfadied  next  feflion,  was  the  in- 
tended union  of  the  two  kingdoms'".  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  king’s  paflion  and  zeal  for  this  noble  enterprize, 
but  the  parliament’s  prejudice  and  reludlance  againfl' it. 
There  remain  two  excellent  fpeeches  in  favour  of  the 
union,  which  it  would  not  be  improper  to  compare  toge- 
ther ; that  of  the  king",  and  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
Thofc,  who  affedl  in  every  thing  fuch  an  extreme  con- 
tempt for  James,  will  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  his  dif- 
courfe,  both  for  good  reafoning,  and  eloquent  compofi- 
tion,  approaches  very  near  that  of  a man,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly, at  that  time,  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  in 
Furope.  A few  trivial  indiferetions  and  indecorums  may 


i K«nnet|  p 676.  k journ.  iQth  May,  i6o6» 

1 Journ.  5th  April,  1606.  ™ Kennec,  p.  6,6> 

» K.  Jaaea'a  Works,  p.  509, 
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be  fald  to  charadlerize  the  harangue  of  the  monarch,  and  ^ 
mark  it  for  his  own.  And,  in  general,  fo  open  and  - y 
avowed  a declaration  in  favour  of  a meafure,  while  he 
had  taken  no  care,  by  any  precaution  or  intrigue,  to 
enfure  fuccefs,  may  fafely  be  pronounced  an  indiferetion. 

But  the  art  of  managing  parliaments,  by  private  intereft 
or  cabal,  being  found  hitherto  of  little  ufe  or  neceffity, 
had  not,  as  yet,  become  a part  of  Englifh  politics.  In 
the  common  courfe  of  affairs,  gevernment  could  be  con- 
ducted without  their  afliftance ; and  when  their  concur- 
rence became  neceffary  to  the  meafures  of  the  crown,  it 
was,  generally  fpeaking,  except  in  times  of  great  fadlion 
and  difeontent,  obtained  without  much  difficulty. 

The  king’s  influence  feems  to  have  rendered  the  Scot- 
tifli  parliament  cordial  in  all  the  Iteps  which  they  took 
towards  the  union.  Though  the  advantages,  which  Scot- 
land might  hope  from  that  meafure,  were  more  confider- 
able ; yet  were  the  objeilions  too,  with  regard  to  that 
kingdom,  more  ftriking  and  obvious.  The  benefit 
which  muft  have  refulted  to  England,  both  by  acceffion 
of  ftrength  and  fecurity,  was  not  defpicable}  and  as  the 
Englifli  were  by  far  the  greater  nation,  and  poflefled 
the  feat  of  government,  the  objections,  either  from  the 
point  of  honour  or  from  jealoufy,  could  not  reafonably 
have  any  place  among  them.  The  Englifh  parliament 
indeed  ftem  to  have  been  fwayed  merely  by  the  vulgar 
motive  of  national  antipathy.  And  they  perfifted  fo  ob- 
flinately  in  their  prejudices,  that  all  the  efforts  for  a tho- 
rough union  and  incorporation  ended  only  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hoftile  laws  formerly  enaded  between  the 
kingdoms 

o The  commont  were  even  A>  averfe  to  the  union,  that  tbejr  ha^  com- 
pUinetl  in  (he  former  reflion  to  the  lords,  uf  the  biibopof  BriAo),  for  writing 
a book  in  favour  of  it;  and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  make  AibmiflTiont  fur 
this  offence.  The  crime  imputed  to  him  feems  to  have  confiAed  in  hii  treat- 
ing of  a fubje^  which  lay  before  the  parliament.  So  litle  notion  bad  ibe^ 
a>yet  of  general  liberty  I SeePariiamcatary  HjAory,  vol.  v.  p.  108,  109*  1 lOw 
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CHAP,  Some  precipitate  fteps  which  the  king,  a little  after 
. ' , his  accef&on,  had  taken,  in  order  to  promote  his  favou- 

tioi,  rite  proje<Sf,  had  been  here  obferved  to  do  more  injury 
than  fervice.  From  his  own  authority,  he  had  affumed 
the  tide  of  king  of  Great  Britain ; and  bad  quartered  the 
arms  of  Scotland,  with  thofe  of  England,  in  ail  coins, 
flags,  and  enfignS.  He  had  alfo  engaged  the  judges  to 
make  a declaration,  that  all  thofe  who,  after  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  fhould  be  born  in  either  kingdom,  were, 
for  that  reafon  alone,  naturalized  in  both.  This  was  a 
nice  queftion,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of  thofe  times, 
fufceptible  of  fubtile  reafoning  on  both  fides.  The  king 
was  the  fame : The  parliaments  were  .different.  To 
render  the  people  therefore  the  fame,,  we  muft  fuppofe 
that  the  fovereign  authority  refided  chiefly  in  the  prince, 
and  that  thele  popular  aflemblies  were  rather  inftituted  to 
aflift  with  money  and  advice,  than  endowed  with  any 
controuling  or  ailive  powers  in  the  government.  It  it 
evident^  fay*  Bacon  in  his  pleadings  on  this  fubjeft,  that 
all  other  commonwealth t^  monarchies  only  excepted,  do  fuhftfl 
by  a law  precedent.  For  where  authority  is  divided  among/} 
many  off cers,  and  they  not  perpetual,  but  annual  or  temporary, 
and  not  to  receive  their  authority  but  by  eleblion,  and  certain 
per  Jons  too  have  voices  only  in  that  election,  and  the  like  ; thefe 
are  bufy  and  curious  frames,  which  of  neceffty  do  prefuppofe 
a law  precedent,  written  or  unwritten,  to  guide  and  direCf 
them : But  in  monarchies,  efpecially  hereditary,  that  is, 
when  feveral  families  or  lineages  of  people  do  fubmit  them- 
felves  to  one  line,  imperial  or  royal ; the  fuhmiffon  is  more 
natural  and  ftmple ; which  afterwards,  by  law  /ubfequent,  is 
perfected,  and  made  more  formal : but  that  is  grounded  upon 
nature  t.  It  would  feem,  from  this  reafoning,  that  the 
idea  of  a hereditary,  limited  monarchy,  though  implicitly 
fuppofed  in  many  public  tranfaAions,  had  fcarcely  ever, 

T IIscod'i  Wotk>,  TOl.  IT)  p.  190,  191.  Edit.  1730. 
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as  yet,  been  exprefsly  formed  by  any  Englifh  lawyer  or 
politician. 

Except  the  obftinacy  of  the  parliament  with  regard  to 
the  union,  and  an  attempt  on  the  king’s  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiftion’,  moft  of  their  meafures,  during  this  felfion, 
were  fufficiently  refpcdlful  and  obliging ; though  they 
ftill  difcover  a vigilant  fpirit,  and  a careful  attention  to- 
wards national  liberty.  The  votes  alfo  of  the  commons 
fliow,  that  the  houfe  contained  a mixture  of  puritans, 
who  had  acquired  great  authority  among  them’,  and 
who,  together  with  religious  prejudices,  were  continually 
fuggefting  ideas,  more  fuitable  to  a popular  than  a mo- 
narchical form  of  government.  The  natural  appetite  for 
rule  made  the  commons  lend  a willing  ear  to  every  doc- 
trine which  tended  to  augment  their  own  power  and  in- 
fluence. 

A PETITIOK  was  moved  in  the  lower  houfe  for  a more 
rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  againft  popifh  recufants, 
and  an  abatement  towards  proteftant  clergymen,  who 
fcruplcd  to  obferve  the  ceremonies.  Both  thefe  points 
were  equally  unacceptable  to  the  king ; and  he  fent  orders 
to  the  houfe  to  proceed  no  farther  in  that  matter.  The 
commons  were  inclined,  at  firft,  to  coniider  thefe  orders 
as  a breach  of  privilege : But  they  foon  acquiefced,  when 
told  that  this  meafure  of  the  king’s  was  fupported  by 
many  precedents  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth '.  Had 
they  been  always  difpofed  to  make  the  precedents  of  that 
reign  the  rule  of  their  conduft,  they  needed  never  have 
bad  any  quarrel  with  any  of  their  monarchs. 

The  complaints  of  Spanilh  depredations  were  very 
loud  among  the  Englilh  merchants  ‘.  The  lower  houfe 
fent  a meflage  to  the  lords,  dellring  a conference  with 

S Journ.  s Decemtier,  5 March,  1606.  15,  June  1607. 

r JOQID.  16  February,  4,  7 March,  160C.  z May,  17  June,  1607. 

• Jouta,  16, 17  June  itcj,  > jouen.  Feb.  1606. 
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CHAP,  them,  in  order  to  their  prefenting  a joint  petition  to  the 
1.  • hin^  on  the  fubje£t.  The  lords  took  ibme  time  to  dcli- 

1607,  berate  on  this  meflagej  becaufe,  they  faid,  the  matter 
was  weighty  and  rare.  It  probably  occurred  to  them  at 
firft,  that  the  parliament’s  interpofing  in  affairs  of  ftate 
would  appear  unufual  and  extraordinary.  And,  to  (how 
that  in  this  fentiment  they  were  not  guided  by  court  influ- 
ence; after  they  had  deliberated,  they  agreed  to  the 
conference. 

The  houfe  of  commons  began  now  to  feel  themfelves 
of  fuch  importance,  that  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  a member  of  great  authority,  they  entered,  for 
the  firft  time,  an  order  for  the  regular  keeping  of  their 
journals".  When  all  bufinefs  was  finiftied,  the  king 
prorogued  the  parliament. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  infurreftion  of  the 
country  people  in  Northamptonlhire,  headed  by  one 
Reynolds,  a man  of  low  condition.  They  went  about 
deftroying  inclofures  ; but  carefully  avoided  committing 
41b  of  July,  anjr  other  outrage.  This  infurredlion  was  eafily  fup- 
prelled,  and  though  great  lenity  was  ufed  towards  the 
rioters,  yet  were  fome  of  the  ringleaders  puniflied.  The 
chief  caufe  of  that  trivial  commotion  feems  to  have  been, 
of  itfclf,  far  from  trivial.  The  practice  ftill  continued 
in  England,  of  difufing  tillage,  and  throwing  the  land  in- 
to inclofures  for  the  fake  of  pafture.  By  this  means  the 
kingdom  was  depopulated,  at  lead  prevented  from  en- 
creafing  fo  much  in  people  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  daily  encreafe  of  induftry  and  commerce. 

i6o3.  Next  year  prefents  us  with  nothing  memorable  : But 
in  the  fpring  of  the  fubfequent,  after  a long  negociation, 
was  concluded,  by  a truce  of  twelve  years,  that  war, 
160J,  which  for  near  half  a century  had  been  carried  on  with 

n Journ.  3 July  1607* 
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filch  fury  between  Spain  and  the  States  of  the  Unked  ^ 
Provinces.  Never  conteftfeemed,  at  firft,  more  unequaf:  ■ " 

Never  conteft  was  finiflied  with  more  honour  to  the  *‘^9. 
weaker  party.  On  the  Cde  of  Spain  were  numbers,  riches,  Spain 
authority,  difcipline:  On  the  fide  of  the  revoked  pro- 

■'-11  1 ' 11  1 Unuc.lPTo. 

vinces  were  round  the  attachment  to  liberty  and  the  en-  »ioce». 
thufiafm  of  religion.  By  her  naval  enterprizes  the  republic 
maintained  her  armies ; and,  joining  peaceful  indufiry  to 
military  valour,  Ihe  was  enabled,  by  her  own  force,  to 
fupport  herfelf,  and  gradually  rely  lefs  on  thofe  neigh- 
bouring princes,  who,  from  jealoufy  to  Spain,  were  at 
firft  prompted  to  encourage  her  revolt.  Long  had  the 
pride  of  that  monarchy  prevailed  over  her  intereft,  and 
prevented  her  from  hearkening  to  any  terms  of  accommo- 
dation with  her  rebellious  fubje£ls.  But  finding  all  inter- 
courfe  cut  off  between  her  provinces  by  the  maritime  force 
of  the  ftates,  Ihe  at  laft  agreed  to  treat  with  them  as  a free 
people,  and  folemnly  to  renounce  all  claim  and  pretenfion 
to  their  fovereignty. 

This  chief  point  being  gained,  the  treaty  was  eafily  M«ch  30^ 
brought  to  a conclufion,  under  the  joint  mediation  and 
guarantee  of  France  and  England.  All  exterior  appear- 
ances of  honour  were  paid  equally  to  both  crowns  : But 
very  different  were  the  fentiments  which  the  fiates,  as 
well  as  all  Europe,  entertained  of  the  princes  who 
wore  them.  Frugality  and  vigour,  the  chief  circum- 
fiances  which  procure  regard , among  foreign  nations, 

(hone  out  as  confpicuoufly  in  Henry  as  they  were  defi- 
cient in  James.  To  a contempt  of  the  Englilh  monarch, 

Henry  feems  to  have  added  a confiderable  degree  of  jea- 
loufy and  averfion,  which  were  fentiments  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  James  was  juft  and  fair  in  all  tranfac- 
tions  with  his  allies  but  it  appears  from  the  memoirs 

of 

> The  plan  of  accommodation  which  Jatnet  rccommcoded  U found  in 
Wiawood>  rel.  ii*  p*  4a9«  4^  i and  U th«  fame  that  wai  recooimended  by 
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C H A P.  of  thofe  times,  that  each  fide  deemed  him  partial  towardsl' 
..  ' . their  adverfary,  and  fancied  that  he  had  entered  into 

1609.  fecret  meafures  againfi  them  So  little  equity  have  men 
in  their  judgments  of  their  own  affairs  j and  fo  danger- 
ous is  that  entire  neutrality  affe(Sed  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ! 


1610, 
Feb.  9. 
A parlia* 
astou 


The  little  concern  which  James  took  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, renders  the  domefiic  occurrences,  particularly  thole 
of  parliament,  the  moft  interefting  of  his  reign.  A new 
feflion  was  held  this  fpring ; the  king  full  of  hopes  of 
receiving  fupply ; the  commons,  of  circumfcribing  his 
prerogative.  The,  earl  of  Salilbury,  now  created  trea- 
furer  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  laid  open  the 
king’s  neceflities,  fir  ft  to  the  peers,  then  to  a committee 
of  the  lower  houfe*.  He  infilled  on  the  unavoidable 
expence  incurred,  in  fupporting  the  navy,  and  in  fup- 
prefting  a late  infurreiftion  in  Ireland : He  mentioned 
three  numerous  courts  which  the  king  was  obliged  to 
maintain,  for  himfelf,  for  the  queen,  and  for  the  prince 
of  Wales:  He  obferved,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  though 
a fingle  woman,  had  received  very  large  fupplies  in  the 
years  pieceding  her  death,  which  alone  were  expenfive 
to  her  : And  he  remarked,  that,  during  her  reign,  Ihe  had 
alienated  many  of  the  crown  lands  ; an  expedient  which, 
though  it  fupplied  her  prefent  neceflities,  without  laying 
burdens  on  her  people,  extremely  multiplied  the  necef- 
fities  of  her  fuccelTor.  From  all  thele  caufes  he  thought 


HemT)  »i  we  leirn  from  Jeinio,  tom.  iii.  p.  416,  417.  It  bad  long  been 
ima|in<d  by  hiftoriaoi  from  Jeanin*t  authority^  that  Jamei  bad  declared  to 
tbe  court  of  Spain,  that  he  would  not  fupport  the  Dutch  in  their  pretennoo* 
to  liberty  and  independeoce.  But  it  has  hoce  been  difeovered  by  Winwood*s 
Momoriilt,  vul.  ii.  p.  456.  466. 469.  475*  476.  that  that  report  was  founded 
on  a lie  of  prefideot  Richardot*s. 

y Winwood,  aadjeanio,  • Jounii  17  Feb.  1609,  Kennetj 
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it  nowifc  ftrange,  that  the  king’s  income  (bould  fall  fiiort  chap, 
fo  great  a fum  as  eighty-one  thoufand  pounds  of  his  (fated  ' j 

and  regular  expence ; without  mentioning  contingencies, 
which  ought  always  to  be  efteemed  a fourth  of  the  yearly 
charges.  And  as  the  crown  was  now  necedarily  bur- 
dened with  a great  and  urgent  debt  of  300,000  pounds, 
he  thence  inferred  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  an  immediate 
and  large  fupply  from  the  people.  To  all  thefe  reafons,  March  ax. 
which  James  likewife  urged  in  a fpeech  addrelTed  to  both 
houfes,  the  commons  remained  inexorable.  But,  not  to 
Ihock  the  king  with  an  abfolute  refufal,  they  granted  him 
one  fubfidy  and  one  fifteenth ; which  would  fcarcely 
amount  to  a hundred  thoufand  pounds.  And  James  re- 
ceived the  mortification  of  difcovering,  in  vain,  all  his 
wants,  and  of  begging  aid  of  fubje£ls  who  had  no  reafon- 
able  indulgence  or  confideration  for  him. 

Among  the  many  caufes  of  difgufl;  and  quarrel,  which 
now  daily  and  unavoidably  multiplied  between  prince  and 
parliament,  this  article  of  money  is  to  be  regarded  as 
none  of  the  leaft  confiderable.  After  the  difcovery  and 
conqueft  of  the  Weft- Indies,  gold  and  filver  became 
every  day  more  plentiful  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
reft  of  Europe ; and  the  price  of  all  commodities  and  pro- 
vifions  rofe  to  a height  beyond  what  had  been  known 
fince  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  the  reve- 
nue of  the  crown  rofe  not  in  proportion  the  prince 
was  infenfibly  reduced  to  poverty  amidft  the  general 
riches  of  his  fubjeds,  and  required  additional  funds,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  fame  magnificence  and  force  which 
had  been  maintained  by  former  monarchs.  But,  while 
money  thus  (lowed  into  England,  we  may  obferve,  that, 
at  the  fame  time,  and  probably  from  that  very  caufe,  arts 

* Be&ie*  the  great  alienation  of  the  crown  lands,  the  fee-farm  rents  never 
cncieafed,  and  the  other  lands  were  let  on  long  Itafesj  and  at  a great  under- 
rilue,  little  or  nothing  above  tha  old  rant, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  induftry  of  all  kinds  received  a mighty  encrcafe ; and 
elegance  in  every  enjoyment  of  life  became  better  known, 
i6io.  and  more  cultivated  among  all  ranks  of  people.  The 
king’s  fervants,  both  civil  and  military,  his  courtiers,  his 
miniftcrs,  demanded  more  ample  fupplies  from  the  im- 
poverifhed  prince,  and  were  not  contented  with  the  fame 
fimplicity  of  living,  which  had  fatished  their  anceftors. 
'I'he  prince  himfelf  began  to  regard  an  cncreafe  of  pomp 
and  fplendor  as  requifite  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his 
charadler,  and  to  preferve  the  fame  fuperiority  above  his 
fubjects,  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  enjoyed.  Some  equa- 
lity too,  and  proportion  to  the  other  fovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  natural  for  him  to  defire  ; and  as  they  had 
univerfally  enlarged  their  revenue,  and  multiplied  their 
taxes,  the  king  of  England  deemed  it  reafonable,  that 
his  fubjedfs,  who  were  generally  as  rich  as  theirs,  Ihould 
bear  with  patience  fome  additional  burdens  and  impo- 
fitions. 

Unhappily  for  the  king,  thofe  very  riches,  with 
■ the  encreafing  knowledge  of  the  age,  bred  oppofite  fenti- 
ments  in  his  fubjeds ; and  begetting  a fpirit  of  freedom 
and  independence,  difpofed  them  to  pay  little  regard, 
either  to  the  entreaties  or  menaces  of  their  fovereign. 
While  the  barons  poflelled  their  former  immenfe  property 
and  extenfive  jurifdidions,  they  were  apt,  at  every  dif- 
guft,  to  endanger  the  monarch,  and  throw  the  whole  go- 
vernment into  confufion : But  this  confufion  often,  in 
its  turn,  proved  favourable  to  the  monarch,  and  made 
the  nation  again  fubmit  to  him,  in  order  to  re-eftablilh 
juftice  and  tranquillity.  After  the  power  of  alienations, 
as  well  as  the  encreafe  of  commerce,  had  thrown  the  ba- 
lance of  property  into  tbe  hands  of  the  commons,  the 
fituation  of  affairs,  and  the  difpofitions  of  men  became 
fufceptible  of  a more  regular  plan  of  liberty ; and  the 
laws  were  not  fupported  fingly  by  the  authority  of  the 
; fovereign. 
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fovereign.  And  though  in  that  interval,  after  the  de-  ^ P- 
dine  of  the  peers,  and  before  the  people  had  yet  expe-  ■ - — f 

rienced  their  force,  the  princes  afl'umed  an  exorbitant  i6io. 
power,  and  had  almoft  annihilated  the  conftitution  under 
the  weight  of  their  prerogative;  as  foon  as  the  commons 
recovered  from  their  lethargy,  they  feem  to  have  been 
ailonilhed  at  the  danger,  and  were  refolved  to  fecure  li- 
berty by  firmer  barriers  than  their  anceftors  had  hitherto 
provided  for  it. 

Had  James  poflefled  a very  rigid  frugality,  he  might 
have  warded  off  this  crifis  fomewhat  longer;  and  wait- 
ing patiently  for  a favourable  opportunity  to  increafe  and 
fix  his  revenue,  might  have  fecured  the  extenfive  autho- 
rity tranfmitted  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
commons  been  inclined  to  a£f  with  more  generofity  and 
kindnefs  towards  their  prince,  they  might  probably  have 
turned  his  necefllties  to  good  account,  and  have  bribed 
him  to  depart  peareably  from  the  more  dangerous  articles 
of  his  prerogative.  But  he  was  a foreigner,  and  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  popularity  ; they  were  foured  by  religious 
prejudices,  and  tenacious  of  their  money : And,  in  this 
fituation,  it  is  no  wonder,  that,  during  this  whole  reign, 
we  fcarcely  find  an  interval  of  mutual  confidence  and 
friendfhip  between  prince  and  parliament. 

The  king,  by  his  prerogative  alone,  had,  fome  years 
before,  altered  the  rates  of  the  cuftoms,  and  had  efta- 
blifhed  higher  impofitions  on  feveral  kinds  of  merchandize. 

This  exercife  of  power  will  naturally,  to  us,  appear  arbi- 
trary and  illegal  ; yet,  according  to  the  principles  and 
praflices  of  that  time,  it  might  admit  of  fome  apology. 

The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  at  firft  granted 
to  the  crown,  by  a vote  of  parliament,  and  for  a limited 
time ; and  as  the  grant  frequently  expired  and  was 
renewed,  there  could  not  then  arife  any  doubt  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  king’s  right  to  levy  thiefe  duties  j and 
Voi.  VI.  E this 
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others,  was  plainly  derived  from 
^ the  voluntary  confent  of  the  people.  But  as  Henry  V. 

1610.  and  all  the  fucceeding  fovereigns,  had  the  revenue  con- 
ferred on  them  for  life,  the  prince,  fo  long  in  pofleffion 
of  thefe  duties,  began  gradually  to  confider  them  as  his 
■ own  proper  right  and  inheritance,  and  regarded  the  vote 
• of  parliament  as  a mere  formality,  which  rather  exprefled 
the  acquiefcer.ee  of  the  people  in  his  prerogative,  than 
bellowed  any  new  gift  or  revenue  upon  him. 

The  parliament,  when  it  firll  granted  poundage  to  the 
crown,  had  fixed  no  particular  rates  ; The  impofition  was 
given  as  a Biilling  a pound,  or  five  fer  cent,  on  all  com- 
modities : It  was  left  to  the  king  himfelf,  and  the  privy 
council,  aided  by  the  advice  of  fuch  merchants  as  they 
Ihould  think  proper  to  confult,  to  fix  the  value  of  goods, 
and  thereby  the  rates  of  the  culloms  ; And  as  that  value 
had  been  fettled  before  the  difeovery  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
it  was  become  much  inferior  to  the  prices,  which  almoft 
all  commodities  bore  in  every  market  in  Europe  j and 
confequently,  the  cuftoms  on  many  goods,  though  fup- 
pofed  to  be  five  per  cent.  was. in  reality  much  inferior. 
The  king,  therefore,  was  naturally  led  to  think,  that 
fates,  which  were  now  plainly  falfe,  ought  to  be  cor- 
redled’’;  that  a valuation  of  commodities,  fixed  by  one 
adt  of  the  privy  council,  might  be  amended  by  another  ; 
that  if  his  right  to  poundage  were  inherent  in  the  crown, 
he  lliould  alfo  pofiefs,  of  himfelf,  the  right  of  corredling 
its  inequalities  ; if  this  duty  were  granted  by  the  people, 
he  Ihould  at  leaft  fupport  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  by  fixing 
a new  and  a jufter  valuation  of  all  commodities.  But 
befides  this  rcafoning,  which  feems  plaufible,  if  not 
folid,  the  king  was  fupported  in  that  a£l  of  power  by 
diredl  precedents,  fome  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  fome  in 


to  Winwoo^,  vol,  ii.  p,  438. 
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the  beginning  of  Elizabeth'.  Both  thefe  princefles  chap* 

bad,  without  confent  of  parliament,  altered  the  rates  -]j 

of  commodities  ; and  as  their  impofitions  had,  all  along,  >6io. 
been  fubmitted  to  without  a murmur,  and  Hill  conti- 
nued to  be  levied,  the  king  had  no  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  a farther  exertion  of  the  fame  authority  would  . 
give  any  occafion  of  complaint.  That  Icfs  umbrage 
might  be  taken,  he  was  moderate  in  the  new  rates, 
which  he  eftabliflied  ; The  cuftoms,  during  his  whole 
reign,  rofeonly  from  127,000  pounds  a-yearto  190,000; 
though,  bcfides  the  encreafe  of  the  rates,  there  was  a 
fenfible  encreafe  of  commerce  and  induftry  during  that 
period : Every  commodity,  befides,  which  might  ferve 
to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  people,  or  might  be  confidered 
as  a material  of  manufadfures,  was  exempted  from  the 
new  impofitions  of  James';  But  all  this  caution  could 
not  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  commons.  A fpirit 
of  liberty  had  now  taken  pofleffion  of  the  houfe : The 
leading  members,  men  of  an  independent  genius  and 
large  views,  b?gan  to  regulate  their  opinions,  more  by 
the  future  confequences  which  they  forefaw,  than  by  the 
former  precedents  which  were  fet  before  them ; and  they 
lefs  afpired  at  maintaining  the  ancient  conftitution,  than 
at  eftablilhing  a new  one,  and  a freer,  and  a better.  In 
their  remonftranccs  to  the  king  on  this  occafion,  they  ob- 
ferved  it  to  be  a general  opinion,  That  th»  reafons  of  that 
pra£lice  might  be  extended  much  farther,  even  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  fubje£h' 
right  of  property  in  their  lands  and  goods  '.  I'hough  ex- 
prefsly  forbidden  by  the  king  to  touch  his  prerogative, 
they  paired  a bill  aboliflilng  thefe  impofitions;  which 
Was  rejected  by  the  houfe  of  lords. 

c Journ.  I*th  April,  5th  and  loth  Mav,  1614,  &C.  ioth  February,  1625a 
See  alfo  Sir  John  Daria’s  tjucftion  cencerning  impofitiont,  p.  127,  rzS. 

d Sir  John  Devil's  queftion  concerning  imporitions,  * Joorn, 
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^ \LVi  ***  another  addrefs  to  the  king,  they  objedled  to  the 

V- ^ 1 practice  of  borrowing  upon  privy  feals,  and  defired,  that 

the  fuV^eils  ihould  not  be  forced  to  lend  money  to  his 
majefty,  nor  give  a reafon  for  their  rcfufal.  Some  mur- 
murs likewife  were  thrown  out  in  the  houfe  againd  a new 
monopoly  of  the  licence  of  wines  ^ It  muft  be  con- 
felTed,  that  forced  loans  and  monopolies  were  eftablilhed 
on  many  and  ancient  as  well  as  recent  precedents ; though 
diametrically  oppofite  to  all  the  principles  of  a free  go- 
vernment*. 

The  houfe  likewife  dHcovered  fome  difcontent  againd 
the  king’s  proclamations,  James  told  them,  Thai  though 
he  well  incWf  by  the  eonjlitutton  and  polity  of  the  kingdom^ 
that  proclamations  were  not  of  equal  force  with  laws  ; yet  he 
thought  it  a duty  incumbent  on  him,  and  a power  infeparably 
annexed  to  the  crown,  to  refrain  and  prevent  fuch  mifchiefs 
and  inconveniemies  as  he  faw  growing  on  the  fate,  agairf 
which  no  certain  law  was  extant,  and  which  might  tend  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  fbyefl,  if  there  Jhould  be  no  re- 
medy provided  till  the  meeting  of  a parliament.  And  this 
prerogative,  he  adds,  ottr  progenitors  have,  in  all  times, 
ufed  and  enjoyed  The  intervals  between  lefSons,  we 
may  obferve,  were  frequently  fo  long,  as  to  render  itne- 
ceflary  for  a prince  to  interpofe  by  his  prerogative.  The 
legality  of  this  exertion  was  edabliOied  by  uniform  and 
undifputed  practice ; and  was  even  acknowledged  by 
lawyers,  who  made,  however,  this  difference  between 
laws  and  proclamations,  that  the  authority  of  the  for- 
mer was  perpetual,  that  of  the  latter  expired  with  the 
Ibvcreign  who  emitted  them*.  But  what  the  authority 
could  be,  which  bound  the  fubjeft,  yet  was  different  from 
the  authority  of  laws,  and  inferior  to  it,  feems  inexplicable 

f Parliiment.  Hilt.  ?ol.  ».  p.  14.1,  S S««  note  [F]  at  the  end  of 

the  vdume*  ^ Firliameatt  HLft*  VoK  Ti  p.  2jO«  < Jottrs* 
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ly  any  maxims  of  reafon  or  politics:  And  in  this  in-  ^ **' 

ftance,  as  in  many  others,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  how  inaccu.-  ■ - - j 

Tate  the  Englifh  conftitution  was,  before  the  parliament 
was  enabled,  by  continued  acquifitiotis  or  encroachments, 
to  eftablilh  it  on  fbet  principles  of  liberty. 

Upon  the  fetllemcnt  of  the  reformation,  that  extenfive 
“branch  of  power,  which  regards  ecclefiaftical  matters, 
being  then  without  an  owner,  -feemed  to  belong  to  the 
firft  occupant ; and  Uervry  VIII.  failed  not  immediately 
to  feize  it,  and  to  exert  it  even  to  the  utmoft  degree  of 
tyranny.  'The  pofleflion  of  it  was  continued  with  Edward  ^ 
and  recovered  by  Elizabeth  ; and  that  ambitious  princefs 
was  Co  remarkably  jealous  of  this  flower  of  iter  crown, 
that  Ihe  fevercly  reprimanded  the  parliament,  if  they  ever 
prefumed  to  intermeddle  in  thefe  matters  ; and  they  were 
fo  over-awed  by  her  authority,  as  to  fu-bmit,  and  to  afk 
pardon  on  thefe  occafions.  But  James’s  parliaments  were 
.much  lefs  obfequious.  They  ventured  to  lift  up  their 
eyes,  and  to  confider  this  prerogative.  They  there  faw 
a large  province  of  government,  puflefled  by  the  king 
alone,  and  fcarccly  ever  jcommunicatcd  with  the  parlia^ 
ment.  They  were  lenltble,  th^  this  province  admitted 
.rot  of  any  exadl  boundary  or  circumfeription.  They  had 
felt,  that  the  E.oman  pontiff,  informer  ages,  under  pre- 
tence,of  religion,  was  gradually  making  advances  to  ufurp 
the  whole  civil  power.  I'liey  dreaded  ibill  mor.e  danger- 
ous confequences  from  the  claims  of  their  own  fovereign, 
who  refided  among  them,  and  who,  in  many  other  re- 
Ipcdls,  pofl’efled  fuch  unlimited  authority.  They  therefore 
deemed  it  abifcjutely  needTarj'  to  cirrumfcrib.e  this  branch 
of  prerogative  i and  accordingly,  in  the  preceding  fellion, 
they  paffed  a bill  againff  the  eftabliftunent  of  any  ecclcfi- 
jUUcal  canons  without  confent  of  parliament  But  the 

^ Jqurn*  id,  iitb  December  j 5U1  March^  i6o$* 
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^0“^*  of  lords,  as  is  ufual,  defended  the  barriers  of  the 
V — u-^if  throne,  and  rejedfed  the  bill. 

»6io,  fefJion,  the.  cominons,  after  palling  anew  the 

fame  bill,  made  remonftrances  againft  the  proceedings  of 
the  high  commljjion  court'.  It  required  no  great  penetra- 
tion  to  fee  the  extreme  danger  to  liberty,  arifing  in  a re- 
• government,  from  fuch  large  diferetionary  powers  as 
were  exercifed  by  that  court.  But  James  refufed  com- 
pliance with  the  application  of  the  commons.  He  was 
probably  fenfible,  that,  befides  the  diminution  of  his  au- 
thority, many  inconveniencies  muft  necelTarily  refultfrom 
the  abolilhing  of  all  diferetionary  power  in  every  magif- 
trate  ; and  that  the  laws,  were  they  ever  fo  carefully  framed 
and  digefted,  could  not  poilibly  provide  againft  every  con- 
tingency ; much  lefs,  where  they  had  not,  as  yet,  attained 
a fufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  refinement. 

But  the  bufinefs,  which  chiefly  occupied  the  com- 
mons, during  this  feflion,  was  the  abolition  of  wardlhips 
and  purveyance  j prerogatives,  which  had  been  more  or 
lefs  touched  on,  every  feflion,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
James.  In  this  affair,  the  commons  employed  the  pro- 
per means,  which  might  intitle  them  to  fuccefs  ; They 
, offered  the  king  a fettled  revenue  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
powers  which  he  fhould  part  with ; and  the  king  was 
willing  to  hearken  to  terms.  After  much  difpute,  he 
agreed  to  give  up  thefe  prerogatives  for  200,000  pounds 
a-year,  which  they  agreed  to  confer  upon  him  And 

nothing 

1 Farlument.  HtfV.  vol.  ▼«  p,  247*  Kennet,  p.  68i* 

^ We  learn  from  Winwood**  Memorials,  vol.  ii«  p.  193.  the  reafun  af- 
figned  for  this  particular  fum.  **  From  thence  my  lord  (reaturercame  to  the 
**  price  i and  here  he  f id,  that  the  king  would  no  more  rife  and  like  a mer* 

**  chant.  That  he  v-ould  not  have  a flower  of  his  crown  (raeaoing  the  court 
of  wards)  fo  mu.h  toiled  ; that  it  was  too  dainty  to  be  fo  handled : And 
**  then  he  faid,  that  he  muft  deliver  the  very  countenance  and  cbarafler  of 
the  kind’s  mind  out  of  his  own  hand*wriijjig  s Whicb»  before  be  read,  be 

<*  faid 
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nothing  remained,  towards  clofing  the  bargain,  but  that 
the  commons  (hould  determine  the  funds,  by  which  this  . ‘ i* 

fum  fiiould  be  levied.  This  feflion  was  too  far  advanced 
to  bring  fo  difficult  a matter  to  a full  conclufion  ; and 
though  the  parliament  met  again,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  refumed  the  queftion,  they  were  never  able  to 
terminate  an  affair,  upon  which  they  feemed  fo  intent. 

The  journals  of  that  feffion  are  loft ; and,  as  the  hifto- 
rians  of  this  reign  are  very  negligent  in  relating  parlia- 
mentary affairs,  of  whofe  importance  they  were  not  Ef- 
ficiently apprifed,  we  know  not  exadlly  the  reafon  of  this 
failure.  It  only  appears,  that  the  king  was  extremely 
djffatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  parliament,  and  foon 
after  diffolved  it.  This  was  his  firft  parliament,  and  it  fat 
near  feven  years. 

Amidst  all  thefe  attacks,  fome  more,  fome  lefs  vio- 
lent, on  royal  prerogative,  the  king  difplayed,  as  openly 
as  ever,  all  his  exalted  notions  of  monarchy  and  the  au- 
thority of  princes.  Even  in  a f[>cech  to  the  parliament, 
where  he  begged  for  fupply,  and  where  he  fhould  natu- 
rally have  ufed  every  art  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  that 
affembly,  he  exprefled  himfelf  in  thefe  terms  : “ I con- 
“ elude,  then,  the  point,  touching  the  power  of  kings, 

“ with  this  axiom  of  divinity,  that,  as  to  difpute  what 
“ God  may  do,  is  blafphemy,  but  what  God  wills,  that 

faid  he  would  acquaint  us  with  a pleafant  conceit  of  his  A* 

concerning  ihc  number  of  rinefcore  thoefand  pounds,  which  was>our 
**  number,  he  could  not  afftrfV,  becaulc  nine  was  ibe  numbfr  of  the  p ’c^s, 
who  were  always  beggars,  though  they  fetved  many  mufes^  and  eleven 
<*  was  the  number  of  the  apofties,  when  the  traitor,  judas,  w as  away  \ and 
**  therefoie  might  bed  be  affctlled  by  hii  tnajedy  : DuC  there  was  a mean 
number,  which  might  accord  us  both  $ that  ^ai  ttn:  Which,  fays 
<*  my  lord  treafurer,  is  a facred  number  \ for  fo  many  were  God’s  command* 
meots,  which  tend  to  virtue  and  ediheation/*  If  the  commons  really 
voted  20,000  pounds  a-year  more,  on  account  of  this  f lea.ant  conceit  of  the 
king  and  the  treafurer,  it  was  certainly  the  \>t(\  paid  wit,  fur  its  goodoets* 

<h»t  ever  was  in  the  world. 
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CHAP.  « divines  may  lawfully  and  do  ordinarily  difpute  and 
■ “ difcufs ; fo  is  it  fcdkion  in  fubjefls  to  difpute  what  a 
i6io.  “ king  may  ,do  in  the  height  of  his  power.  But  juft 
“ kings  will  ever  be  willing  to  declare  what  they  will 
“ do,  if  they  will  not  incur  the  curfe  of  God.  I will 
‘‘  not  be  content,  that  my  power  be  difputed  upon  ; but 
“I  fliall  ever  be  willing  to  make  the  reafon  appear  of 
“ my  doings,  and  rule  my  actions  according  to  my 
“ laws  Notwithftanding  the  great  extent  of  prero- 
gative in  that  age,  thefe  expreflions  would  probably  give 
feme  offence.  But  we  may  obferve,  that,  as  the  king’s 
defpotifm  was  more  fpeculative  than  pradtical,  fo  the  in- 
dependency of  the  commons  was,  at  this  time,  the  re~ 
verfe  ; and  though  flrongly  fupported  by  their  prefent 
fituation,  as  well  as  difpofition,  was  too  new  and  recent 
to  be  as  yet  founded  on  fyftematical  principles  and  opi- 
nions ”. 

3d  May.  This  year  was  diftinguifhed  by  a memorable  event, 
the*  French  gt^^t  alarm  and  concern  in  England ; the 

king.  murder  of  the  French  monarch  by  the  poinard  of  the 
fanatical  Ravaillac.  With  his  death,  the  glory  of  the 
French  monarchy  fuffered  an  eclipfe  for  fome  years;  and 
as  that  kingdom  fell  under  an  adminiftration  weak  and 
bigoted,  fadlious  and  diforderly,  the  Auftrian  greatnefs 
began  anew  to  appear  formidable  to  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land, the  antipathy  to  the  catholics  revived  a little  upon 
this  tragical  event;  and  fome  of  the  laws,  which  had 
formerly  been  enacled.  In  order  to  keep  thefe  religionifts 
in  awe,  began  now  to  he  executed  with  greater  rigour 
and  feverity  p. 

1611.  Though  James’s  timidity  and  indolence  fixed  him, 
during  moft  of  his  reign,  in  a very  prudent  inattention 

» K.  James's  Works,  p.  531.  o Set  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the 

volume.  P Kcn:.ci,  p,  634. 
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to  foreign  affairs,  there  happened,  this  year,  an  event  In  ® P- 
Europe  of  fuch  mighty  confcquence  as  to  rouze  him  from 
his  lethargy,  and  fummon  up  all  his  zeal  and  enterprize. 

A profeflbr  of  divinity,  named  Vorftius,  the  difciple  of 
Arminius,  was  called  from  a German  to  a Dutch  univer-  Arminii- 
fity  ; and  as  he  differed  from  his  Britannic  majefty  in 
fome  nice  queftions  concerning  the  intimate  effence  and 
fecret  decrees  of  God,  he  was  confidered  as  a dangerous 
rival  in  fcholaflic  fame,  and  was,  at  laft,  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  legions  of  that  royal  doiSor,  whofe  fyllogifms  he 
might  have  refuted  or  eluded.  If  vigour  was  wanting  in 
other  incidents  of  James’s  reign,  here  he  behaved  even 
with  haughtinefs  and  infolence  ; and  the  ftates  were  ob- 
liged, after  feveral  remonftrances,  to  deprive  Vorftius  of 
his  chair,  and  to  banifh  him  their  dominions The 
king  carried  no  farther  his  animofity  againft  that  pro- 
feffor ; though  he  had  very  charitably  hinted  to  the  ftates. 

That,  as  to  the  burning  of  Vorjliusfor  his  blafphemies  and 
atheifm,  he  left  them  to  their  own  Chrijlian  wifdom  ; but 
furely  never  heretic  better  deferved  the  fames  It  is  to  be 

remarked,  that,  at  this  period,  all  over  Europe,  except 
in  Holland  alone,  the  pra£lice  of  burning  heretics  ftill 
prevailed,  even  in  proteftant countries ; and  inftances  were 
not  wanting  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  James. 

To  confider  James  in  a more  advantageous  light,  we 
muft  take  a view  of  himasthe  legiflator  of  Ireland  ; and 
moft  of  the  inftitutions,  which  he  had  framed  for  civil- 
izing that  kingdom,  being  finiflied  about  this  period,  it 
may  not  here  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  them. 

He  frequently  boafts  of  the  management  of  Ireland  as 
his  mafter-piece  ; and  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that 
his  vanity,  in  this  particular,  was  not  altogether  without 
foundation. 


I Kcanet,  y.  715. 


» K.  Jiniei’i  Wotki,  p.  355. 
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CHAP.  After  the  fubjeclion  of  Ireland  by  Elizabeth,  th« 
t ' j more  difficult  tafk  ftill  remained  ; to  civilize  the  inhabit- 
^ 161Z,  ants,  to  reconcile  them  to  laws  and  induftry,  and  to  ren- 
iteland.  <Jer  their  fubje<Sion  durable  and  ufeful  to  the  crown  of 
England.  James  proceeded  in  this  woikby  a fteady,  re- 
gular, and  well-concerted  plan  ; and  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
years,  according  to  Sir  John  Davis,  he  made  greater  ad- 
vances towards  the  reformation  of  that  kingdom,  than 
had  been  made  in  the  440  years,  which  had  elapfed  fince 
the  conqueft  was  firft  attempted  ", 

It  wasprevioully  necelTary  toabolifh  the  Irifli  cuftoms, 
which  fupplied  the  place  of  laws,  and  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  keep  that  people  for  ever  in  a ftate  of  barbarifm 
and  diforder. 

By  the  Brehon  law  or  cuftom,  every  crime,  however 
enormous,  was  punilhed,  not  with  death,  but  by  a fine 
or  pecuniary  mul£f,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminal. 
Murder  itfelf,  as  among  all  the  ancient  barbarous  na- 
tions, was  atoned  for  in  this  manner ; and  each  man, 
according  to  his  rank,  had  a different  rate  or  value  af- 
fixed to  him,  which,  if  any  one  were  willing  to  pay,  he 
needed  not  fear  affallinating  his  enemy.  This  rate  was 
called  his  eric.  When  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  being 
lord  deputy,  told  Maguire,  that  he  was  to  fend  a Iheriff 
into  Fermannah,  which,  a little  before,  had  been  made 
a county,  and  fubje£Ied  to  the  Englilh  law ; Tour  Jheriffy 
faid  Maguire,  Jhall  be  welcome  to  me:  But,  let  me  know, 
beforehand,  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  his  head,  that,  if  my 
people  cut  it  off,  I may  levy  the  money  upon  the  county  °.  As 
for  oppreffion,  extortion,  and  other  trefpaffes,  fo  little 
were  they  regarded,  that  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them, 
and  no  redrefs  for  fuch  offences  could  ever  be  obtained. 

The  cuftoms  of  GavelkindewA  were  attended 

with  the  fame  abfurdity  in  the  diftribution  of  property. 

• King  James’*  Woiki,  p.  *59.  tdit.  i6ij.  • Sir  John  Daris,  p.  «65. 
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The  land,  by  the  cuHom  of  Gavelkinde,  was  divided  ® 
among  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or  family,  both  ballard  ■ - — _f 
and  legitimate  : And,  after  partition  made,  if  any  of  the 
fept  died,  his  portion  was  not  fhared  out  among  his  fons  ; 
but  the  chieftain,  at  his  difcretion,  made  a new  partition 
of  all  the  lands,  belonging  to  tliat  fept,  and  gave  every 
one  his  {hare  p.  As  no  man,  by  reafon  of  this  cuftom, 
enjoyed  the  fixed  property  of  any  land  ; to  build,  to  plant, 
to  enclofe,  to  cultivate,  to  improve,  would  have  been  fo 
much  loft  labour. 

The  chieftains  and  the  Tanifts,  though  drawn  from 
the  principal  families,  were  not  hereditary,  but  were 
efiablidied  by  ele£lion,  or,  more  projjerly  fpeaking,  by 
force  and  violence.  Their  authority  was  almoft  abfolute  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  that  certain  lands  were  affigned  to 
the  office,  its  chief  profit  refulted  from  exadlions,  dues, 
afieffments,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law,  and  which 
were  levied  at  pleafuret.  Hence  arofe  that  common  bye- 
word  among  the  Irifh,  77/at  they  dwelt  wejlward  of  the  laWy 
which  dwelt  beyond  the  river  of  the  Barrow  : Meaning  the 
country,  where  the  Englilh  inhabited,  and  which  ex- 
tended not  beyond  the  compafs  of  twenty  miles,  lying  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin 

After  abolifhing  thefe  Irifh  cuftoms,  and  fubftituting 
Englilh  law  in  their  place  ; James  having  taken  all  the 
natives  under  his  proteiftion,  and  declared  them  free  citi- 
zens, proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a regular  adminiftra- 
tion,  military  as  well  as  civil. 

A SMALL  army  was  maintained,  its  difeipline  infpecl- 
ed,and  its  pay  tranfmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  keep 
the  foldiers  from  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  been 
ufual  in  former  reigns.  When  Odoghartie  raifed  an  in- 
furre£Uon,  a reinforcement  was  fent  over,  and  the  flames 
of  that  rebellion  were  immediately  extinguifhed. 

F Sir  John  p,  167,  lid.  p,  173,  rjd.  p.  137. 
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C *’•  All  minds  being  firft  quieted  by  a general  indemnity*  j 

c. circuits  were  eftabliflied,  juftice  adminiiilered,  opprelfion 

banifhed,  and  crimes  and  diforders  of  every  kind  feverely 
punifiied  As  the  Irilh  had  been  univcrfally  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  againft  Elizabeth,  a refignation  of  all  the 
rights,  which  had  been  formerly  granted  them  to  (eparate 
jurifdidlions,  was  rigoroully  exacted ; and  no  authority, 
but  that  of  the  king  and  the  law,  was  permitted  through  • 
out  the  kingdom  ", 

A RESIGNATION  of  all  private  eftates  was  even  requir- 
ed ; and  when  they  were  reftored,  the  proprietors  received 
them  under  fiich  conditions  as  might  prevent,  for  the  fu- 
ture, all  tyranny  and  oppreHion  over  the  common  people. 
The  value  of  the  dues,  which  the  nobles  ufually  claimed 
from  their  vaflals,  was  eftimated  at  a fixed  fum,  and 
all  farther  arbitrary  exadiions  prohibited  under  fevere  pe- 
nalties *. 

The  whole  province  of  Ulfter  having  fallen  to  the 
crown  by  the  attainder  of  rebels,  a company  was  efta- 
bliflied in  London,  for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fer- 
tile country : The  property  was  divided  into  moderate 
fliares,  the  largeft  not  exceeding  2000  acres;  Tenants 
were  brought  over  from  England  and  Scotland  : The 
Iriflj  were  removed  from  the  hills  and  faftnefles,  and  fet- 
tled in  the  open  country : Huibandry  and  the  arts  were 
taught  them  : A fixed  habitation  fecured  ; Plunder  and 
robbery  puniflied:  And,  by  thefe  means,  Ulfter,  from  be- 
ing the  moft  wild  and  diforderly  province  of  all  Ireland, 
foon  became  the  beft  cultivated  and  moft  civilized  r. 

Such  were  the  arts,  by  which  James  introduced  huma- 
nity and  juftice  among  a people,  who  had  eyer  been 
buried  in  the  moft  profound  barbarifm.  Noble  cares  ! 
much  fuperior  to  the  vaia  and  criminal  glory  of  con- 

3 Sir  John  D»»ii,  p.  *63,  « Id.  p,  *64,  i6j,  &e.  » Id.  p.  176. 

V Id.  p.  171,  y Id.  p.  zSo. 
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quefts  ; but  requiring  ages  of  perfeverance  and  attention  C 
to  perfe<£f  what  had  been  fo  happily  begun.  ^ ' f 

A LAUDABLE  a£t  of  juftice  was,  about  this  time,  exe- 
cuted  in  England  upon  lord  Sanquhir,  a Scottilh  noble- 
man, who  had  been  guilty  of  the  bafe  aflafTination  of 
Turner,  a fencing-mailer.  The  EngliOi  nation,  who 
were  generally  diiTatisiied  with  the  Scots,  were  enraged 
at  this  crime,  equally  mean  and  atrocious  ; but  James  ap- 
peafed  them,  by  preferring  the  feverity  of  law  to  the 
interceilioa  of  the  friends  and  family  of  the  criminal 

* Kenset,  p.  tSt, 
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His  marriage  — - Overbury poifoned Fall 

of  S enter fet Rife  ofBuckingham  ^ — Cautionary 

towns  delivered Affairs  of  Scotland. 


CHAP. 

XLVII. 

1612. 

Nov.6th» 
Death  ut 
Prince 
Henry, 


This  year  th^  fudden  death  of  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales,  diffufed  an  univerfal  grief  throughout  the 
nation.  Though  youth  and  royal  birth,  both  of  them 
ftrong  allurements,  prepoffefs  men  mightily  in  favour  of 
the  early  age  of  princes ; it  is  with  peculiar  fondnefi 
that  hiftorians  mention  Henry : And,  in  every  refpeft, 
his  merit  feems  to  have  been  extraordinary.  He  had 
not  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and  he  already  poflTefled 
more  dignity  in  his  behaviour,  and  commanded  more  re- 
fiject,  than  his  father,  with  all  his  age,  learning,  and  ex- 
perience. Neither  his  high  fortune,  nor  his  youth,  had 
feduced  him  into  any  irregular  pleafures : Bufinefs  and 
ambition  feem  to  have  been  his  foie  padion.  His  incli- 
nations, as  well  as  exercifes,  were  martial.  The  French 
ambalTador,  taking  leave  of  him,  and  afking  his  com- 
mands for  France,  found  him  employed  in  the  exercife 
of  the  pike  ; Tell  your  iinr,  faid  he,  in  what  occupation 
you  left  me  engaged He  had  conceived  great  affec- 
tion and  efteem  for  the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It 
was  his  faying.  Sure  no  king  but  my  father  would  keep  fuch 
a bird  in  a cage  He  feems  indeed  to  have  nouriihed 


^ The  French  monarch  had  given  particular  orders  to  hit  minifters  to  cul« 
tivatethe  princc'i  friendlbip  ; who  muA  foon^  faid  he,  have  chief  auchoriiy 
in  England,  where  the  Icing  and  queen  are  held  in  fo  little  eftioiatioo.  See 
Dep,  de  la  Boderify  vo).  i.  p.  40Z,  415.  voltU.  p.  16.  349, 
h Coke*c  deteAion,  p.  37, 
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too  violent  a contempt  for  the  king  on  account  of  his 
pedantry  and  pufillanimity ; and  by  that  means  ftruck  ‘ ^ 

in  with  the  reftlefs  and  martial  fpirit  of  the  Englifli  na- 
tion.  Had  he  lived,  he  had  probably  promoted  the  glory, 
perhaps  not  the  felicity,  of  his  people.  The  unhappy 
prepolTe/fion,  which  men  commonly  entertain  in  favour 
of  ambition,  courage,  enterprize,  and  other  warlike  vir- 
tues, engages  generous  natures,  who  always  love  fame, 
into  fuch  purfuits  as  deftroy  their  own  peace,  and  that  o£ 
the  reft  of  mankind. 

Violent  reports  were  propagated,  as  if  Henry  had 
been  carried  off  by  poifon  ; but  the  phyficians,  on  open- 
ing his  body,  found  no  fymptoms  to  confirm  fuch  an 
opinion  «.  The  bold  and  criminal  malignity  of  men's 
tongues  and  pens  fpared  not  even  the  king  on  the  occa- 
fion.  But  that  prince’s  character  feems  rather  to  have 
failed  in  the  extreme  of  facility  and  humanity,  than  in 
that  of  cruelty  and  violence.  His  indulgence  to  Henry 
was  great,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  by  giving  him  a large 
and  independent  fettlement,  even  in  fo  early  youth. 

The  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  with  Fre-  1613, 
deric,  Eleiftor  Palatine,  was  finiflied  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  the  prince,  and  ferved  to  diffipate  the  grief, 
which  arofe  on  that  melancholy  event.  But  this  mar- 
riage,  though  celebrated  with  great  joy  and  feftivity,  prov-  Mirriag«  of 
ed,  itfelf,  an  unhappy  event  to  the  king,  as  well  as  to  his  Elfubeir*^* 
fon-in-law,  and  had  ill  confequences  on  the  rej>utation 
and  fortunes  of  both.  The  Eleiftor,  trufting  to  fo  great 
an  alliance,  engaged  in  enterprizes  beyond  his  ftrength  ; 

And  the  king,  not  being  able  to  fupport  him  in  his  dif- 
trefs,  loft  entirely,  in  the  end  of  his  life,  what  remained 
of  the  affeeftions  and  efteem  of  his  own  fubjecls. 

Except  during  feflions  of  parliament,  the  hiftory  of 
this  reign  may  more  properly  be  called  the  hiftory  of  the 

e Kennet,  p.  690,  Coke,  p.  37.  VVtlwood,  p,  *71.  * , 
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CHAP,  court  than  that  of  the  nation.  An  interefting  obje£l  had, 

^ XLVll.  fome  years,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  court : It 
i6ij.  was  a favourite,  and  one  beloved  by  James  with  fo  pro- 
raerfe:!  unlimited  an  afFeftion,  as  left  no  room  for  any 

rival  or  competitor.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1609, 
Robert  Carre,  a youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
good  family  in  Scotland,  arrived  in  London,  after  having 
palTed  fome  time  in  his  travels.  All  his  natural  accom- 
plifhments  confided  in  good  looks  : All  his  acquired  abi- 
lities, in  an  eafy  air  and  graceful  demeanour.  He  had 
letters  of  recommendation  to  his  countryman  lord  Hay; 
and  that  nobleman  no  fooner  caft  his  eye  upon  him,  than 
be  difeovered  talents  fufficient  to  entitle  him  immediately 
to  make  a great  figure  in  the  government.  Apprized  of 
the  king’s  paflion  for  youth  and  beauty,  and  exterior 
appearance,  he  lludied  how  matters  might  be  fo  managed 
that  this  new  objeift  fliould  make  the  ftrongeft  imprellion 
upon  him.  Without  mentioning  him  at  court,  he  afligned 
him  the  office,  at  a match  at  tilting,  of  prefenting  to  the 
king  his  buckler  and  device ; and  hoped  that  he  would 
attra£l  the  attention  of  the  monarch.  Fortune  proved 
favourable  to  his  defign,  by  an  incident,  which  bore  at 
firft  a contrary  afpeft.  When  Carre  was  advancing  to 
execute  his  office,  his  unruly  horfe  flung  him,  and  broke 
his  leg  in  the  king’s  prefence.  James  approached  him 
with  pity  and  concern  : Love  and  afFeiSlion  arofe  on  the 
fight  of  his  beauty  and  tender  years  ; and  the  prince  or- 
dered him  immediately  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  to 
be  carefully  attended.  He  himfelf,  after  the  tilting,  paid 
him  a vifit  in  his  chamber,  and  frequently  returned  du- 
ring his  confinement.  The  ignorance  and  fimplicity  of 
the  boy  finifhed  the  conquefl,  begun  by  his  exterior 
graces  and  accomplilhments.  Other  princes  have  been 
fond  of  chufing  their  favourites  from  among  the  lower 
ranks  of  their  fuhjei^s,  and  have  repofed  tliemfelves  on 
. I them 
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them  with  the  more  unreferved  confidence  and  affeillon,  CHAP. 

'XLVll« 

becaufe  the  obje£l  has  been  beholden  to  their  bounty  for  . _ 'j 

every  honour  and  acquifition : James  was  defirous  that  1613. 
his  favourite  fhould  alfo  derive  from  him  all  his  fenfe,  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge.  Highly  conceited  of  his  own 
wifdom,  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  fancy,  that  this  raw 
youth,  by  his  leflbns  and  inflruilions,  would,  in  a little 
time,  be  equal  to  his  fageft  minifters,  and  be  initiated 
into  all  the  profound  myfteries  of  government,  on  which 
he  fet  fo  high  a value.  And  as  this  kind  of  creation  was 
more  perfeifly  his  own  w’ork  than  any  other,  he  feems  to 
have  indulged  an  unlimited  fondnefs  for  his  minion,  be- 
yond even  that  which  he  bore  to  his  own  children.  He 
foon  knighted  him,  created  him  vifeount  Rochefter, 
gave  him  the  garter,  brought  him  into  the  privy-council, 
and  though,  at  firft,  without  afligning  him  any  particular 
office,  beftowed  on  him  the  fupreme  dirctflion  of  all  his 
bufinefs  and  political  concerns.  Agreeable  to  this  rapid 
advancement  in  confidence  and  honour,  were  the  riches 
heaped  upon  the  needy  favourite;  and  while  Salifbury 
and  all  the  wifeft  minifters  could  fcarcely  find  expedients 
fufficient  to  keep  in  motion  the  overburthened  machine  of 
government,  James,  with  unfparing  hand,  loaded  with 
treafures  this  infignificant  and  ufelcfs  pageant'’. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  king  found  his  pupil  fo  ill  educated, 
as  to  be  ignorant  even  of  the  loweft  rudiments  of  the  La- 
tin tongue ; and  that  the  monarch,  laying  afide  the 
feeptre,  took  the  birch  into  his  royal  hand,  and  inftrudled 
him  in  the  principles  of  grammar.  During  the  intervals 
of  this  noble  occupation,  aftairs  of  ftate  would  be  intro- 
duced ; and  the  ftripling,  by  the  afeendant  which  he  had 
acquired,  was  now  enabled  to  repay  in  political,  what  he 
had  received  in  grammatical,  inftru6fion.  Such  feenes 

d Kenoet,  p.  6S5,  6S6,  &c. 
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CHAP,  and  fuch  incidents,  are  the  more  ridiculous,  though  the 
’j  lefs  odious,  as  the  paffion  of  James  feems  not  to  have  con- 
1613.  tained  in  it  any  thing  criminal  or  flagitious.  Hiftory 
charges  herfelf  willingly  with  a relation  of  the  great 
crimes,  and  ftill  more  with  that  of  the  great  virtues  of 
mankind  ; but  fhe  appears  to  fall  from  her  dignity,  when 
necefliuted  to  dwell  on  fuch  frivolous  events  and  ignoble 
perfonages. 

The  favourite  was  not,  at  firft,  fo  intoxicated  with  ad- 
vancement, as  not  to  be  fenfible  of  his  own  ignorance  and 
inexperience.  He  had  recourfe  to  the  afliftance  and  advice 
of  a friend ; and  he  was  more  fortunate  in  his  choice, 
than  is  ufual  with  fuch  pampered  minions.  In  Sir  Tho- 
mas Overbury  he  met  with  a judicious  and  fincere  coun- 
fellor,  who,  building  all  hopes  of  his  own  preferment  on 
that  of  the  young  favourite,  endeavoured  to  inflil  into 
him  the  principles  of  prudence  and  diferetion.  By  zeal- 
oufly  ferving  every  body,  Carre  was  taught  to  abate  the 
envy  which  might  attend  his  fudden  elevation  : By  fliew- 
ing  a preference  for  the  Englifli,  he  learned  to  efcape  the 
prejudices  which  prevailed  againft  his  country.  And  fo 
long  as  he  was  content  to  be  ruled  by  Overbury’s  friendly 
eounfels,  he  enjoyed,  what  is  rare,  the  higheft  favour  of 
the  prince,  without  being  hated  by  the  people. 

To  complete  the  meafure  of  courtly  happinefs,  nought 
was  wanting  but  a kind  miftrefs ; and,  where  high  for- 
tune concurred  with  all  the  graces  of  youth  and  beauty, 
this  circumftancc  could  not  be  difficult  to  attain.  But  it 
was  here  that  the  favourite  met  with  that  rock  on  which 
all  his  fortunes  were  wrecked,  and  which  plunged  him 
for  ever  into  an  abyfs  of  infamy,  guilt,  and  mifery. 

No  fooner  had  James  mounted  the  throne  of  England, 
than  he  remembered  his  friendfhip  for  the  unfortunate 
families  of  Howard  and  Devereux,  who  had  fuffered  for 
their  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  Mary  and  to  his  own. 
Having  reftored  young  Eflex  to  his  blood  and  dignity* 
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and  conferred  the  titles  of  Suffolk  and  Northampton  on 
two  brothers  of  the  houfe  of  Norfolk,  he  fought  the  far-  j 

ther  pleafure  of  uniting  thefe  families  by  the  marriage  of  **'!■ 
the  earl  of  EHe*  with  lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  She  was  only  thirteen,  he  four- 
teen years  of  age ; and  it  was  thought  proper,  till  both 
fhould  attain  the  age  of  puberty,  that  he  fhould  go  abroad 
and  pafs  fome  time  in  his  travels".  He  returned  into 
England  after  four  years  abfence,  and  was  pleafed  to 
find  his  countefs  in  the  full  luftre  of  beauty,  and  pofTeffed 
of  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  whole  court.  But, 
when  the  earl  approached,  and  claimed  the  privileges  of 
a hufband,  he  met  with  nothing  but  fymptoms  of  aver- 
fion  and  difgufl-,  and  a flat  refufal  of  any  farther  familiari- 
ties. He  applied  to  her  parents,  who  conflrained  her  to 
attend  him  into  the  country,  and  to  partake  of  his  bed  : 

But  nothing  could  overcome  her  rigid  fullennefs  and  ob- 
flinacy  ; and  (he  ftill  rofe  from  his  fide,  without  having 
(hared  the  nuptial  pleafures.  Difgufled  with  reiterated 
denials,  he.  at  lafl  gave  over  the  purfuit,  and  feparating 
hiinfelf  from  her,  thenceforth  abandoned  her  conduct  to 
her  own  will  and  difcretion. 

Such  coldnefs  and  averfion  in  lady  Effex,  arofe  not 
without  an  attachment  to  another  objedf.  The  favourite 
had  opened  his  addreffes,  and  had  been  too  fuccefsful  in 
making  impreflion  on  the  tender  heart  of  the  young 
countefs She  imagined,  that,  fo  long  as  (he  refufed 
the  embraces  of  Effex,  (he  never  could  be  deemed  his 
wife,  and  that  a feparation  and  divorce  might  ftiil  open 
the  way  for  a new  marriage  with  her  beloved  Rochefter  *, 

Though  their  paflion  was  fo  violent,  and  their  opportu- 
nities of  intercourfe  fo  frequent,  that  they  had  already 
indulged  themfelves  in  all  the  gratifications  of  love,  they 
ftill  lamented  their  unhappy  fate,  while  the  union  be- 

* Keaact,  p.  6S6.  f Idem*  p*  6S7.  I State  Triali,  tuI.  i.  p*  asS. 
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CHAP,  tween  them  was  not  entire  and  indiiToIuble.  And  the 
XLVII. 

^ ■ - I lover,  as  well  as  his  miftrefs,  was  impatient,  till  their 

nuitual  ardour  Ihouid  be  crowned  by  marriage. 

So  momentous  an  affair  could  not  be  concluded  with- 
out confulting  Oveibury,  with  whom  Rochefter  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fharc  all  his  ferrets.  While  that  faithful 
friend  had  confidered  his  patron’s  attachment  to  the 
countefs  of  L flex  merely  as  an  affair  of  gallantry,  he  had 
favoured  its  progrefs  ; and  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
genious and  palTionate  letters  which  he  didtated,  that 
Roebeffer  had  met  with  fuch  fuccefs  in  his  addrefles. 
Like  an  experienced  courtier,  he  thought  that  a con- 
queft  of  this  nature  would  throw  a luftre  on  the  young 
favourite,  and  would  tend  Hill  farther  to  endear  him  to 
James,  who  was  charmed  to  hear  of  the  amours  of  his 
court,  and  liffened  with  attention  to  every  tale  of  gal- 
lantry. But  great  was  Overbury’s  alarm,  when  Rochef- 
tcr  mentioned  his  defign  of  marrying  the  countefs;  and 
he  ufed  every  method  to  diffuadc  his  friend  from  fo  foolifti 
an  attempt.  He  reprefented  how  invidious,  how  dif- 
ficult an  enterprize  to  procure  her  a divorce  from  her 
hulband  ; How  dangerous,  how  fliameful,  to  take  into 
his  own  bed  a profligate  woman,  who,  being  married  to 
a young  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank,  had  not  fcrupled  to 
proftitutc  her  charadler,  and  to  beftow  favours  on  the  ob- 
jctlf  of  a capricious  and  momentary  paffion.  And,  in  the 
zeal  of  fricndlhip,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  threaten  Rochefter, 
that  he  would  feparate  himfelf  for  ever  from  him,  if  he 
could  fo  far  forget  his  honour  and  his  intereft  as  to  pro- 
fecute  the  intended  marriage 

- Rochestkr  had  the  weaknefs  to  reveal  this  converfa- 

tion  to  the  countefs  of  Eliex  ; and  when  her  rage  and 
fury  broke  out  againft  Overbury,  he  had  alfo  the  weak- 
nels  to  enter  into  her  vindidlive  projeiils,  and  to  fwear 

^ Suic  TriaIS|  vol.  i.  p.  2351  236.  252,  Franklyn,  p.  14. 
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vengeance  againft  his  friend,  for  the  utmoft  inftancc,  C H a P.  \ 
which  he  could  receive,  of  his  faithful  friendlhip.  Some  , ' ^ ‘ f 
contrivance  was  necefi'ary  for  the  execution  of  their  pur-  >613- 
pofe.  Rochefter  addrefled  himfjlf  to  the  king  ; and  after 
complaining,  that  his  own  itidulgence  to  Overbury  had 
begotten  inhim  adegree  of arrogance,  which  was  extremely 
difagreeable,  he  procured  a commiffion  for  his  embafly  to 
Ruflia ; which  he  reprefented  as  a retreat  for  his  friend, 
both  profitable  and  honourable.  When  confulted  by 
Overbury,  he  earneftly  difi'uaded  him  from  accepting  this 
offer,  and  took  on  himfelf  the  office  of  fatisfying  the  king, 
ifhefliould  be  any-wife  difpleafed  with  the  refufal  To 
the  king  again,  he  aggravated  the  infolence  of  Over- 
bury’s  cono’utSf,  and  obtained  a warrant  for  committing  Apiiliift. 
him  to  the  T ower,  which  James  intended  as  a flight  punifti- 
ment  for  his  difobedience.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
was  a creature  of  Rochefter’s,  and  had  lately  been  put 
into  the  office  for  this  very  purpofe  : He  confined  Over- 
bury fo  flri£lly,  that  the  unhappy  prifoncr  was  debarred 
the  fight  even  of  his  neareft  relations  ; and  no  communi- 
cation of  any  kind  was  allowed  with  him,  during  near  fix 
months  which  he  lived  in  prifon. 

This  obftacle  being  removed,  the  lovers  purfued  their 
purpofe  ; and  the  king  himfelf,  forgetting  the  dignity  of 
his  chara£ier,  and  his  friendfliip  for  the  family  of  LfTex, 
entered  zealoufly  into  the  projecl  of  procuring  the  coun- 
tefs  a divorce  from  her  hufband.  I' ffex  alio  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  feparating  himfelf  from  a bad  woman, 
by  whom  he  was  hated  ; and  he  was  willing  to  favour 
their  fuccefs  by  any  honourable  expedient,  'f'he  pre- 
tence for  a divorce  was  his  incapacity  to  fulfil  the  con- 
jugal duties  ; arid  he  confefled,  that,  with  regard  to  the 
Countefs,  he  was  confeious  of  fuch  an  infirmity,  though 

i State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  *36,  137,  &c. 
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*"xLvn**’  fenfibleof  it  with  regard  to  any  other  woman. 

^ - - ■ In  her  place  too,  it  is  faid,  a young  virgin  was  fubfti- 

1613.  tuted  under  a malic,  to  undergo  the  legal  infpe£lion  by 
a jury  of  matrons.  After  fuch  a trial,  feconded  by  court- 
influence,  and  fupported  by  the  ridiculous  opinion  of 
fafeination  or  witchcraft,  the  fentence  of  divorce  was 
pronounced  between  the  earl  of  ElTex  and  his  countefs 
And,  to  crown  the  feene,  the  king,  folicitous  left  the 
lady  fhould  lofe  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage,  bellowed 
on  his  minion  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerfet. 

Notwithstanding  this  fuccefs,  the  countefs  of 
Somerfet  was  not  fatished,  till  flie  fhould  farther  fatiatc 
her  revenge  on  Overbury  ; and  fhe  engaged  her  hufband, 
as  well  as  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  in  the 
atrocious  defign  of  taking  him  olF  fecretly  by  poifon. 
Fruitlefs  attempts  were  reiterated  by  weak  poifons  j but, 
j6ih  Sept,  at  lail,  they  gave  him  one  fo  fudden  and  violent,  that  the 
fymptoms  were  apparent  to  every  one  who  approached 
him  *.  His  interment  was  hurried  on  with  the  greateft 
precipitation  ; and,  though  a llrong  fufpicion  immediately 
prevailed  in  the  public,  the  full  proof  of  the  crime  was 
not  brought  to  light  till  fome  years  after. 

The  fatal  cataftrophe  of  Overbury  encreafed  or  begot 
the  fufpicion,  that  the  prince  of  W ales  had  been  carried 
off  by  poifon,  given  him  by  Somerfet.  Men  confidered 
not,  that  the  contrary  inference  was  much  jufter.  If 
Somerfet  was  fo  great  a novice  in  this  deteftable  art,  that, 
during  the  courfe  of  five  months,  a man  who  was  his 
prifoner,  and  attended  by  none  but  his  emiflaries,  could 
not  be  difpatched  but  in  fo  bungling  a manner ; how 
could  it  be  imagined  that  a young  prince,  living  in  his 
own  court,  furrounded  by  his  own  friends  and  domeftics, 

k State Trialty  eol.  i.  p.  223,  214,  Franklyn's  Aonata,  p*  3> 
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could  be  cxpofed  to  Somerfet’s  attempts,  and  be  taken  C 
off  by  fo  fubtle  a poifon,  if  fuch  a one  cxift,  as  could 
elude  the  /kill  of  the  moft  experienced  phyficians  ? 

The  ableft  minilfer  that  James  ever  pofleffed,  the  earl 
of  Salilbury,  was  dead  ” : Suffolk,  a man  of  flender  ca- 
pacity, had  fucceeded  him  in  his  office  : And  it  was 
now  his  tafk  to  fupply,  from  an  exhaufted  treafury,  the 
profufion  of  James  and  of  his  young  favourite.  The  title 
of  baronet,  invented  by  Salifbury,  was  fold  ; and  two 
hundred  patents  of  that  fpecies  of  knighthood  were  dif- 
pofed  of  for  fo  many  thoufand  pounds  ; Each  rank  of 
nobility  had  alfo  its  price  affixed  to  it Privy  feals  were 
circulated  to  the  amount  of  200,000  pounds : Benevo- 
lences were  exafled  to  the  amount  of  52,000  pounds"  : 

And  fome  monopolies  of  no  great  value  were  eredlcd. 

But  all  thefe  expedients  proved  infufficient  to  fupply  the 
king’s  neceffities } even  though  he  began  to  enter  into 
fome  fchemes  for  retrenching  his  expences  p.  However 
fmall  the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  a new  parliament  mull  be  fum- 
moned,  and  this  dangerous  expedient,  for  fuch  it  was 
now  become,  once  more  be  put  to  trial. 

When  the  commons  were  affembled,  they  difeovered 
an  extraordinary  alarm,  on  account  of  the  rumour  which 
Was  fpread  abroad  concerning  undertakers'^.  It  was  re-  «Hent. 
ported,  that  fcveral  perfons,  attached  to  the  king,  had 
entered  into  a confederacy  ; and  having  laid  a regular 
plan  for  the  new  cle«5lions,  had  diftributed  their  intereft 
all  over  England,  and  had  undertaken  to  fecure  a majo- 
rity for  the  court.  So  ignorant  were  the  commons,  that 
they  knew  not  this  incident  to  be  the  firft  infallible  fymp- 
tom  of  any  regular  or  eftabliftied  liberty.  Had  they  been 
contented  to  follow  the  maxims  of  their  predeceffors, 

^ 14th  of  May,  i6i2»  ■ Franklyn,  p.  x i.  33#  o Ideoi,  p.  io« 

P Id;m»  p.  49.  R Parliam.  toI.  v.  p.  tX6.  Kenoet,  p.  696* 
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the  earl  of  Saiifbury  faid  to  the  laft  parliament* 
never,  but  thrice  in  ilx  hundred  years,  refufed  a Aipply"^ » 
J614.  tliev  needed  not  dread  that  the  crown  Ihould  ever  inte- 
rcft  itfelf  in  their  elections.  Formerly,  the  kings  even 
infiilcd,  that  none  of  their  houfehold  fhould  be  elefted 
rren  bers  ; and,  though  the  chare  was  afterwards  de- 
clared void,  Henry  VI.  from  his  great  favour  to  the  city 
of  York,  conferred  a peculiar  privilege  on  its  citizens, 
that  they  fliould  be  exempted  from  this  trouble  It  is 
well  known,  that,  in  ancient  times,  a feat  in  the  houfe 
being  confidered  as  a burthen,  attended  neither  with  ho- 
nour nor  profit,  it  was  requifite  for  the  counties  and 
boroughs  to  pay  fees  to  their  reprefentatives.  About  this 
time  a feat  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  honour,  and  the 
country-gentlemen  contended  for  it ; though  the  practice 
of  levying  wages  for  the  parliament  men  was  not  alto- 
gether difcontiniied.  It  was  not  till  long  after,  when 
liberty  was  thoroughly  eftabliflied,  and  popular  airenibhcs 
entered  into  every  branch  of  public  bufmefs,  that  the 
members  began  to  join  profit  to  honour,  and  the  crown 
found  it  necetTary  to  diftribiite  among  them  all  the  con- 
fiderable  offices  of  the  kingdom. 

So  little  fkiil  or  fo  fmall  means  had  the  courtiers,  in 
James’s  reign,  for  managing  clciRions,  that  this  houfe  of 
commons  fhowed  rather  a ilronger  fpirit  of  liberty  than 
the  foregoing  ; and  inflcad  of  entering  upon  the  Inifinels 
of  fupply,  as  urged  by  the  king,  who  made  them  fevcral 
liberal  offers  of  grace',  they  immediately  refumed  the 


» [‘>orn.  17  Feb,  16*  9,  It  appests,  however,  that  S«!ifhtiry  ws« 

miftaken  in  this  ta£l  : Afid  if  i)ie  king'  w^re  oot  oftener  icfufed  luppiy 
hv  the  parliament,  it  was  only  hecaule  they  would  not  olten  expose  thcin^ 
felves  to  the  hazard  of  being  refufed:  hut  it  is  certain  that  Engiilh  p^'Iia'* 
ments  did  ant.ien;lr  ca  ry  their  frugality  to  an  extreme,  and  I'cldom  could  be 
prevailed  upon  ?o  S’vc  the  nrcelTary  fupport  t«  government, 
s C'okc'a  inlliiutfs,  part  4.  chap.  1.  of  c.harvers  of  exsicptivn* 
i Jout/i.  II  1614, 
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fubjeit,  which  had  been  opened  laft  parliament,  and 
difputed  his  majefty’s  power  of  levying  new  cufloms  - * 
and  impofitions,  by  the  mere  authority  of  his  prero- 
gative.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  their  debates  on  thi* 
fubjeft,  the  courtiers  frequently  pleaded  as  a precedent, 
the  example  of  all  the  other  hereditary  monarchs  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  mentioned  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  ; nor  was  this  reafoning  received  by  the  houfe,  ei- 
ther with  furprize  or  indignation  The  members  of  the 
oppofite  party  either  contented  themfclves  with  denying 
the  juftnefs  of  the  inference,  or  they  difputed  the  truth 
of  the  obfervation  *.  And  a patriot  member  in  particu- 
lar, Sir  Roger  Owen,  even  in  arguing  againft  the  impo- 
fitionr,  ^rankly  allowed,  that  the  king  of  England  was 
endowed  with  as  ample  power  and  prerogative  as  any 
prince  in  Chriftendom  The  nations  on  the  continent, 
we  may  obferve,  enjoyed  Hill,  in  that  age,  fome  fmall 
remains  of  liberty ; and  the  Englifli  were  pofleffed  of 
little  more. 

The  commons  applied  to  the  lords  for  a conference 
with  regard  to  the  new  impofitions.  A fpeech  of  Neilc, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  refledling  on  the  lower  houfe,  begat 
fome  altercation  with  the  peers*;  and  the  king  feized 
the  opportunity  of  diffblving,  immediately,  writh  great 
indignation,  a parliament  which  had  Ihown  fo  firm  a 6ih  Jjm. 

' refolution  of  retrenching  his  prerogative,  without  com- 
municating, in  return,  the  fmalleft  fupply  to  his  necef- 
fities.  He  carried  his  refentment  fo  far  as  even  to  throw 
into  prifon  fome  of  the  members,  who  had  been  the  moft 
forward  in  their  oppofition  to  his  meafures*.  In  vain  did 
he  plead,  in  cxcufe  for  his  violence,  the  example  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  other  princes  of  the  line  of  Tudor,  as  well  as 
Plantagenet.  The  people  and  the  parliament,  without 

u Jouro.  ai  May,  1614.  * Journ.  22,  21  May,  1614.  T Jouro* 

|S  April,  1614.  f See  aote  [Hj  at  the  endof  the  volume. 
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abandoning  for  ever  all  their  liberties  and  privileges^ 
- ' I could  acquiefee  in  none  of  thefe  precedents,  how  ancient 
i4‘4-  and  frequent  foever.  And  were  the  authority  of  fuch 
precedents  admitted,  the  utmoft  that  could  be  inferred 
»5,  that  the  conilitution  of  England  was,  at  that  time, 
an  inconfiftenf  fabric,  whofe  jarring  and  difeordant  parts 
muft  foon  deftroy  each  other,  and  fiom  the  dilLlution  of 
the  old,  beget  fome  new  form  of  civil  government  more 
uniform  and  confident. 

In  the  public  and  avowed  conduit  of  the  king  and  the 
houfe  of  commons,  throughout  this  whole  reign,  there 
appears  fufficient  caufeof  quarrel  and  mutual  difgud  ; yet 
are  we  not  to  imagine,  that  this  was  the  foie  foundation 
of  that  jcaloufv  which  prevailed  between  them.  During 
debates  in  the  houfe,  it  often  happened,  that  a particular 
member,  more  ardent  and  zealous  than  the  red,  would 
difptay  the  highed  fentiments  of  liberty,  which  the  com- 
mons contented  themfclves  to  hear  with  filence  and  feed- 
ing approbation  ; and  the  king,  informed  of  thefe  ha- 
rangues, concluded  the  whole  houfe  to  be  infeiled  with 
ilte  fame  principles,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a combination 
againd  his  prerogative.  I'he  king,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  he  valued  himfelf  extremely  on  his  king-craft,  and 
perhaps  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  didimulation, 
feems  to  have  been  very  little  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
fecrecy  ; but  openly,  at  his  table,  in  all  companies,  in- 
culcated thofe  monarchical  tenets  which  he  had  fo  drongly 
imbibed.  Before  a numerous  audience,  he  had  exprclTed 
himfelf  with  great  difparagement  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  had  given  the  preference,  in  the  dronged 
terms,  to  t(ie  civil  law  : And  for  this  indiferetion  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  apologize,  in  a fpeech  to  the  former 
parliament  \ As  a fpecimen  of  his  ufual  liberty  of  talk, 
we  may  mention  a dory,  though  itpafled  fome  time  after. 


V K Jamcj’t  Work*,  p.  531. 
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which  wc  meet  with  in  the  life  of  Waller,  and  which  chap. 
that  poet  ufcd  frequently  to  repeat.  When  Waller  was  . ^ f 

young,  he  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court ; and  he  ftood  '*'4* 
in  the  circle,  and  faw  James  dine  ; where,  among  other 
company,  there  fat  at  table  two  bilhops,  Neile  and  An- 
drews. The  king  propofed  aloud  this  queftion.  Whether 
he  might  not  take  his  fubjc(5ls  money,  when  he  needed 
it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parliament  ? Neile  re- 
plied, God  forbid  you  Jhould  not : For  you  are  the  breath 
of  ournojirils.  Andrews  declined  anfwering,  and  faid,  he 
was  not  ikilled  in  parli.mentary  cafes;  But  upon  the 
king’s  urging  him,  and  faying  he  would  admit  of  no  eva- 
fion,  the  bilhop  replied  pleafantly  : Why  then  I think  your 

majejiy  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile’ s money  ; For  be 
offer  i if^. 

The  favourite  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  enquiry  of  ^ 
juftice  ; but  he  had  not  efcaped  that  ftill  voice  which 
can  make  itfelf  be  heard  amidft  all  the  hurry  and  flattery 
of  a court,  and  aftoniflics  the  criminal  with  a juft  repre- 
fentation  of  his  moft  fecret  enormities.  Confcious  of  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  Somerfet  received  fmall  confola- 
tion  from  the  enjoyments  of  love,  or  the  utmoft  kind- 
nefs  and  indulgence  of  his  fovereign.  The  graces  of 
his  youth  gradually  difappeared,  the  gaiety  of  his  man- 
ners was  obfeured,  his  politenefs  and  obliging  behaviour 
were  changed  into  fullennefs  and  filence.  And  the  king, 
whofe  affections  had  been  engaged  by  thefe  fuperficial 
accompliftiments,  began  to  eftrange  himfclf  from  a man 
who  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amulement. 

T HE  fagacious  courtiers  obferved  the  flrft  fymptoms  of 
this  difguft  : Somerfet’s  enemies  feized  the  opportunity, 
and  offered  a new  minion  to  the  king.  George  Villiers, 
a youth  of  one-and-twenty,  younger  brother  of  a good 

c Preface  to  Wallers  Works. 
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lily 


P-  family,  returned  at  this  time  from  his  travels,  and  was 
remarked  for  the  advantages  of  a handfome  perfon,  gen- 
teel air,  and  falhionable  apparel.  At  a comedy  he  was 
purpofely  placed  full  in  James’s  eye,  and  immediately 
engaged  the  attention,  and,  in  the  fame  inftant,  the  af- 
fections, of  that  monarch  Afliamed  of  his  fudden  at- 
tachment, the  king  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  conceal 
the  partiality  which  he  felt  for  the  handfome  ftrangcr  ; 
and  he  employed  all  his  profound  politics  to  fix  him  in 
his  fervice,  without  Teeming  to  defire  it.  He  declared  his 
refolution  not  to  confer  any  office  on  him,  unlefs  entreat- 
ed by  the  queen  ; and  he  pretended,  tliat  it  {liouM  only 
be  in  complaifance  to  her  choice  he  would  agree  to  admit 
him  near  his  perfon.  The  queen  was  immediately  ap- 
plied to ; but  I’le,  well  knowing  the  extreme  to  which 
the  king  carried  thefe  attachments,  refufed,  at  firfi,  to 
lend  her  countenance  to  this  new  paffion.  It  was  not  till 
entreated  by  Abbot,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  a decent 
prelate,  and  one  much  prejudiced  againft  Somerfet,  that 
fhc  would  condefeend  to  oblige  her  hufband,  by  alking  ’ 
this  favour  of  him  r.  And  the  king,  thinking  now  that 
all  appearances  were  fully  faved,  no  longer  conftrained 
his  affedion,  but  immediately  bellowed  the  office  of  cup- 
bearer on  young  Villiers. 

The  whole  court  was  thrown  into  parties  between  the 
two’ minions;  while  fome  endeavoured  to  advance  the 
rifing  fortunes  of  Villiers,  others  deemed  it  fafer  to  ad- 
here to  the  eftablilhcd  credit  of  Somerfet.  The  king 
himfelf,  divided  between  incli.nation  and  decorum,  en- 
creafed  the  doubt  and  ambiguity  of  the  courtiers  ; and 
the  fternjealoufy  of  the  old  favourite,  who  refufed  every 
advance  of  fnendfliip  from  his  rival,  begat  perpetual 
quarrels  between  their  feveral  partizans.  But  the  difeo- 
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very  of  Somerfet’s  guilt  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  at 
laft  decided  the  controverfy,  and  cxpofcd  him  to  the  ruin 
and  infamy  which  he  fo  well  merited. 

An  apothecary’s  ’prentice,  who  had  been  employed  in 
making  up  the  poifons,  having  retired  to  Flulhing,  began 
to  talk  very  freely  of  the  whole  fecret ; and  the  affair  at 
laft  came  to  the  ears  of  Trumbal,  the  king’s  envoy  in  the 
Low  Countries.  By  his  means.  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
fecretary  of  ftate,  was  informed  ; and  he  immediately 
carried  the  intelligence  to  James.  The  king,  alarmed 
and  aftoniflied  to  find  fuch  enormous  guilt  in  a man  whom 
he  had  admitted  into  his  bofom,  fent  for  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  chief  juftice,  and  earneftly  recommended  to  him 
the  moft  rigorous  and  unbiafied  ferutiny.  7'his  injunc- 
tion was  executed  with  great  induftry  and  feverity  : The 
whole  labyrinth  of  guilt  was  carefully  unravelled  ; The 
Icflcr  criminals.  Sir  Jervis  Elvis,  lieutenent  of  the  Tower, 
Franklin,  Wefton,  Mrs.  Turner,  were  firft  tried  and 
condemned  : Somerfet  and  his  countefs  were  afterwards 
found  guilty;  Northampton’s  death,  a little  before,  had 
faved  him  irom  a like  fate. 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Coke,  in  the 
trial  of  Mrs.  Turner,  told  her  that  file  was  guilty  of 
the  feven  deadly  fins  : See  was  a whore,  a bawd,  a for- 
cerer,  a witch,  a papift,  a felon,  and  a murderer  ^ And, 
what  may  more  furprife  us.  Bacon,  then  attorney-gene- 
ral, took  care  to  obferve,  that  poifoning  was  a popifti 
trick  Such  were  the  bigoted  prejudices  which  pre- 
vailed : Poifoning  was  not,  of  itfelf,  fufficiently  odious, 
if  it  were  not  reprefented  as  a branch  of  popery.  Stowe 
tells  us,  that  when  the  king  came  to  Newcaftle,  on  his 
firft  entry  into  England,  he  gave  liberty  to  all  the  prifon- 
ers,  except  thofe  who  were  confined  for  treafon,  mur- 
der, and  popijiry-  When  one  confiders  thefe  circum- 

f Stale  Tri>I<,vol.  i.  |i.}}0.  t Ibid.  vol.  i.  f . >41, 
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*”x*LV*i.**'  furious  bigotry  of  the  catholics  which 

broke  out  in  the  Gunpowder  confpiracy,  appears  the  lefs 
*®’S-  furprlfing. 

All  the  accomplices  in  Overbury’s  murder  received 
the  punifhment  due  to  their  crime  : But  the  king  bellowed 
a pardon  on  the  principals,  Somerfct  and  the  countefs.  It 
mull  be  confefled,  that  James’s  fortitude  had  been  highly 
laudable,  had  he  perfilled  in  his  firft  intention  of  con- 
figning  over  to  fevere  juftice  all  the  criminals  ; But  let 
usftill  beware  of  blaming  him  tooharflily,  if,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fatal  hour,  he  fcruplcd  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  perfons  whom  he  had  once  fa- 
voured with  his  moft  tender  alFedlions.  To  foften  the 
rigour  of  their  fate,  after  fome  years  imprifonment,  he  re- 
ftored  them  to  their  liberty,  and  conferred  on  them  a 
penflon,  with  which  they  retired,  and  languilhed  out  old 
age  in  infamy  and  obfcurity.  Their  guilty  loves  were 
turned  into  the  moft  deadly  hatred  ; and  they  palTed  many 
years  together  in  the  fame  houfe,  without  any  intercourfe 
or  corrcfpondence  with  each  other 

Several  hiftorians ',  in  relating  thefe  events,  have 
inllfted  much  on  the  diftimulation  of  James’s  behaviour, 
when  he  delivered  Somerfet  into  the  hands  of  the  chief 
juftice  ; on  the  infolenc  menaces  of  that  criminal ; on 
bis  peremptory  refufal  to  ftand  a trial ; and  on  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  of  the  king  during  the  whole  progrefs  of 
this  affair.  Allowing  all  thefe  circumftances  to  be  true, 
of  which  fome  are  fufpicious,  if  not  palpably  falfe  the 
great  remains  of  tendernefs  which  James  ftill  felt  for 
Somerfet,  may,  perhaps,  be  fufficient  to  account  for  them. 
That  favourite  was  high-fpirited,  and  refolute  rather  to 
perifb,  than  live  und.-r  the  infamy  to  which  he  was  ex- 
pofed.  James  was  fenfible,  that  the  pardoning  of  fo  great 

h K«nnct,  p.  699.  1 Cike,  Weldon,  &e.  t See  Bioj.  Brit, 
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a criminal,  which  was  of  itfelf  invidious,  would  become 
ftill  more  unpopular,  if  his  obftinate  and  ftubborn  beha-  . -^—_r 

viour  on  his  trial  fhould  augment  the  public  hatred  againft  >6>S- 
him  At  leaft,  the  unreferved  confidence  in  which  the 
king  had  indulged  his  favourite  for  fevcral  years,  might 
render  Somerfet  mafter  of  fo  many  fecrcts,  that  it  is  im- 
poflfible,  without  farther  light,  to  affign  the  particular 
reafon  of  that  fuperiority,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  appeared  fo 
much  to  alTume. 

The  fall  of  Somerfet,  and  his  banifhment  from  court.  Rile  of 
opened  the  way  for  Villiers  to  mount  up  at  once  to  the  ** 

full  height  of  favour,  of  honours,  and  of  riches.  Had 
James’s  pafilion  been  governed  by  common  rules  of  pru- 
dence, the  office  of  cup-bearer  would  have  attached  Vil- 
liers  to  his  perfon,  and  might  well  have  contented  one  of 
his  age  and  family  j nor  would  any  one,  who  was  not 
cynically  auftere,  have  much  cenfured  the  fingularity  of 
the’  king’s  choice  in  his  friends  and  favourites.  But  fuch 
advancement  was  far  inferior  to  the  fortune  which  lie 
intended  for  his  minion.  In  the  courfe  of  a few  years, 
he  created  him  vifeount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  and 
duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  mafter  of 
the  horfe,  chief  juftice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  mafter  of  the  king’s-bench  office,  fteward  ofVVeft- 
minfter,  conftable  of  VVindfor,  and  lord  high  admiral  of 
Kngland  His  mother  obtained  the  title  of  countefs  of 
Buckingham  : His  brother  was  created  vifeount  Purbeck ; 
and  a numerous  train  of  needy  relations  were  all  pufhed 
up  into  credit  and  authority.  And  thus  the  fond  prince, 
while  he  meant  to  play  the  tutor  to  his  favourite,  and 
to  train  him  up  in  the  rules  of  prudence  and  politics, 
took  an  infallible  method,  by  loading  him  with  prema- 

■ Bacon,  vol.  ir.  ii;.  ■>  Frankijn,  p.  30.  Claie-id'-n,  8»o  tdit. 
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honours,  to  render  him,  for  ever, 
> rafli,  precipitate,  and  infolent. 

1616.  A YOUNG  minion  to  gratify  with  pleafure,  a neceffitous 
family  to  fupply  with  riches,  were  cnterprizes  too  great 
for  the  empty  exchequer  of  James,  In  order  to  obtain  a 
little  money,  the  cautionary  towns  mull  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Dutch  ; a meafure  vvhich  has  been  feverely  blamed 
byalmoft  all  hiftorians  ; and  f may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  has  been  cenfured  much  beyond  its  real  weight 
and  importance. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  advanced  money  for  the  fup- 

port  of  the  infant  republic,  befides  the  view  of  fecuring 

herfelf  againft  the  power  and  ambition  of  Spain,  Ihe  Hill 

referved  the  profpe£t  of  reimburfement ; and  Ihe  got 

configned  into  her  hands  the  three  important  fortrefles  of 

Caotionjry  Flulhing,  the  Brille,  and  Rammekins,  as  pledges  for  the 
towns  deli«  _ ' r to 

*tred,  money  due  to  her.  Indulgent  to  the  neceffitous  condi- 
tion of  the  Rates,  fhe  agreed  that  the  debt  fhould  bear  no 
interell ; and  fhe  Ripulated,  that  if  ever  England  fhould 
make  a feparate  peace  with  Spain,  fhe  fhould  pav  the 
troops  which  garrifoned  thofe  fortrefTes". 

After  the  truce  was  concluded  between  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  the  Rates  made  an  agreement  with 
the  king,  that  the  debt,  which  then  amounted  to  800,000 
pounds,  fhould  be  difeharged  by  yearly  payments  of 
40,000  pounds  ; and  as  five  years  had  elapfed,  the  debt 
was  now  reduced  to  600, 030  pounds  ; and  in  fifteen  years 
more,  if  the  truce  were  renewed,  it  would  be  finally  ex- 
tingiiifhed  °.  But  of  this  fum,  26,000  pounds  a-year 
were  expended  on  the  pay  of  the  garrifons  : The  remain-r 
dcr  alone  accrued  to  fhe  king : And  the  Rates,  weighing 

• N 
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thefe  circumftances,  thought,  that  they  made  James  a ^ 
very  advantageous  offer,  when  they  cxprefl'ed  their  will* 
ingnefs,  on  the  furrender  of  the  cautionary  towns,  to  pay 
him  immediately  350,000  pounds,  and  to  incorporate 
the  Englifh  garrifons  in  their  army.  It  occurred  alfo  to 
the  king,  that  even  the  payment  of  the  40,000  pounds  a- 
year  was  precarious,  and  depended  on  the  accident  that 
the  truce  fhould  be  renewed  between  Spain  and  the  re- 
public : If  war  broke  out,  the  maintenance  of  the  garri- 
fons lay  upon  England  alone;  a burthen  very  ufclefs  and 
too  heavy  for  the  flender  revenues  of  that  kingdom:  That 
even  during  the  truce,  the  Dutch,  ftraitened  by  other 
expences,  were  far  from  being  regular  in  their  payments; 
and  the  garrifons  were  at  prefent  in  danger  of  mutinying 
for  want  of  fubfiftence  : That  the  annual  fum  of  14,000 
pounds,  the  whole  faving  on  the  Dutch  payments, amount- 
ed, in  fifteen  years,  to  no  more  than  210,000  pounds ; 
whereas  250,000  pounds  were  offered  immediately,  a larger 
fum,  and  if  money  be  computed  at  ten  percent,  the  current 
intereft,  more  than  double  the  fum  to  which  England 
was  entitled P:  That  if  James  waited  till  the  whole  debt 
were  difeharged,  the  troops,  which  compofed  the  garri- 
fons, remained  a burthen  upon  him;  and  could  not  be 
broken,  without  receiving  fome  confideration  for  their 
paft  fervices  : That  the  cautionary  towns  were  only  a 
temporary  reftraint  upon  the  Hollanders  ; and  in  the  pre- 
fent emergence,  the  conjunSion  of  intereft  between  Eng- 
land and  the  republic  was  fo  intimate  as  to  render  all 
other  ties  fuperiluous ; and  no  reaforiable  mejfures  for 
mutual  fupport  would  be  wanting  from  the  Dutch,  even 

P An  annuity  of  J4«ooo  pouncii  during  fifteen  years,  money  being  at  zo 
per  cent,  is  worth  on  computation  only  106,500  pounds,  whereas  the  king 
receired  150,000:  Yet  the  bargain  was  good  for  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the 
king,  becaufe  they  were  both  of  them  freed  from  the  maintenance  of  ufeleft 
garrifons 
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^ XLVi^  though  freed  from  the  dependence  of  thefe  gafrifons : 

■ — ■ That  the  exchequer  of  the  republic  was  at  prefent  very 
1616.  low,  infomuch  that  they  found  difficulty,  now  that  the 
aids  of  France  were  withdrawn,  to  maintain  themfclvea 
in  that  pofture  of  defence,  which  was  requifite  during  the 
truce  with  Spain  : And  that  the  Spaniards  were  perpe- 
tually infifting  with  the  king  on  the  reftitution  of  thefe 
towns,  as  belonging  to  their  crown  ; and  no  cordial  al- 
liance could  ever  be  made  with  that  nation,  while  they 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  Thefe  reafons, 
together  with  his  urgent  wants,  induced  the  king  to  ac- 
Sth  Jan*,  cept  of  Caron’s  offer ; and  he  evacuated  the  cautionary 
towns,  which  held  the  States  in  a degree  of  fubjeftion, 
and  which  an  ambitious  and  enterprizing  prince  would 
have  regarded  as  his  mod  valuable  pofleffions.  This 
is  the  date  of  the  full  liberty  of  the  Dutch  common- 
wealth. 

When  the  crown  of  England  devolved  on  James,  it 
Aff.iritf  mightbave  been  forefeen  by  the  Scottifh  nation,  that  the 
Scotland.  independence  of  their  kingdom,  the  objedl  for  which 
their  anceftors  had  fhed  fo  much  blood,  would  now  be 
lod  } and  that,  if  both  dates  perfevered  in  maintaining 
feparate  laws  and  parliaments,  the  weaker  would  more 
fenfibly  feel  the  fubjedlion,  than  if  it  had  been  totally  fub- 
dued  by  force  of  arms.  But  thefe  views  did  not  generally 
occur,  ^rbe  glory  of  having  given  a fovereign  to  their 
powerful  enemy,  the  advantages  of  prefent  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, the  riches  acquired  from  the  munificence  of  their 
mader  ; thefe  confiderations  fecured  their  dutiful  obe- 
dience to  a prince,  who  daily  gave  fuch  fenfible  proofs  of 
his  friendfhip  and  partiality  towards  them.  Never  had 
the  authority  of  any  king,  who  rcfided  among  them. 


<9  Rulhwoilh,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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teen  fo  firmly  eftabliflied  as  was  that  of  Tames*  even  Chap, 

' . * XLVlt 

when  abfent  j and  as  the  adminifiration  had  been  hitherto  . . ' . 

conduced  with  great  order  and  tranquillity,  there  had  »6>7* 

happened  no  occurrence  to  draw  thither  our  attention* 

But  this  furnmer,  the  king  was  refolved  to  pay  a vifit  to  Miy. 

his  native  country,  in  order  to  renew  his  ancient  friend- 

Ihips  and  connedions,  and  to  introduce  that  change  of 

ecclefiafiical  difcipline  and  government,  on  which  he  was 

extremely  intent.  The  three  chief  points  of  this  kind, 

which  James  propofed  to  accomplilh  by  his  journey  to 

Scotland,  were  the  enlarging  of  epifcopal  authority,  the 

cfiablifhing  of  a few  ceremonies  in  public  worfliip,  and 

the  fixing  of  a fuperiority  in  the  civil  above  the  ecclefia- 

ftical  jurifdidion. 

But  it  is  an  obfervation,  fuggefted  by  all  hiftory,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  that  of  James  and  his  fucceflbr, 
that  the  religious  fpirit,  when  it  mingles  with  fadion, 
contains  in  it  fomething  fupernatural  and  unaccountable; 
and  that,  in  its  operations  upon  fociety,  effeds  correfpond 
^ lefs  to  their  known  caufes  than  is  found  in  any  other  cir- 
cumftance  of  government.  A refledion,  which  may,  at 
once,  afford  a fource  of  blame  againfl  fuch  fovereigns  as 
lightly  innovate  in  fo  dangerous  an  article,  and  of  apo- 
logy for  fuch,  as  being  engaged  in  an  enterprize  of  that 
nature,  are  difappolnted  of  the  expeded  event,  and  fail  in 
their  undertakings. 

When  the  Scottifh  nation  was  firft  feized  with  that 
zeal  for  reformation,  which,  though  it  caufed  fuch  dif- 
turbance  during  the  time,  has  proved  fo  falutary  in  the 
confcquences  ; the  preachers,  afluming  a charader  little 
inferior  to  the  prophetic  or  apoftolical,  difdained  all 
fubjedion  to  the  fpiritual  rulers  of  the  church,  by 
whom  their  innovations  were  punifhed  and  oppofed. 

The  revenues  the  dignified  clergy,  no  longer  confi- 
G 2 dered 
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CHAP;  dered  as  facred,  were  either  appropriated  by  the  prefent 
V - — ' , pofleflors,  or  fcized  by  the  more  powerful  barons } and 
1617.  vvhat  remained,  after  mighty  dilapidations,  was,  by  aft  of 
parliament,  annexed  to  the  crown.  The  prelates,  how- 
ever, and  abbots,  maintained  their  temporal  jurifdiftions 
and  their  feats  in  parliament  ; and  though  laymen  were 
fometimes  endowed  with  ecclefiaftical  titles,  the  church, 
notwithftanding  its  frequent  proteftations  to  the  con- 
trary, was  ftill  fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  by  thofe  fpiri- 
tnal  lotds,  in  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom.  After  many 
ftruggles,  the  king,  even  before  his  accelTion  to  the  throne 
of  Kngland,  had  acquired  fufficient  influence  over  the 
Scottifh  clergy,  to  extort  from  them  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  parliamentary  jurifdiftion  of  bifliops  ; though  at- 
tended with  many  precautions,  in  order  to  fecure  them- 
felves  againlf  the  fpiritual  encroachments  of  that  order®. 
When  king  of  England,  he  engaged, them,  though  ftill 
with  great  reluftance  on  their  part,  to  advance  a ftep 
farther,  and  to  receive  the  bifliops  as  perpetual . prefidents 
or  moderators  in  their  ecclefiaftical  fynods ; reiterating  • 
their  proteftations  agajnft  all  fpiritual  jurifdiftion  of  the  • 
prelates,  and  all  contrpuling  power  over  the  prefbyters 
' And  by  fuch  gradual  innovations,  the  king  flattered  him- 
felf,  that  he  (hould  quietly  introduce ,epifcopal  authority; 
But  as  his  final  fcope  was  fully  fepn  from  the  beginning, 
every  new  advance  gav?  frefh  occafion  of  difeontent,  and 
aggravated,  inftead  of  foftening,  the  abhorrence  enter- 
tained againft  the  prelacy. 

What  rendered  the  king’s  aim  more  apparent,  were 
the  endeavours,  which,  at  the  fame*  time,  he  ufed  to  in- 
troduce into  Scotland  feme  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England : • The  reft,  it  was  eafily  forefeen, 
would  foon'  follow.  The  fire  of  devotion,  excited  by 

• 1558.  t 
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novelty,  and  inflamed  by  oppofitioii,  had  fo  pofTelTed  the  CHAP, 
minds  of  the  Scottifh  reformers,  that  all  rites  and  orna-  ^ ‘ , 

ments,  and  even  order  of  worfliip,  were  difdainfully  re-  >^17. 
jeefted  as  ufelefs  burthens ; retarding  the  imagination  in 
its  rapturous  ecftacies,  and  cramping  the  operations  of 
that  divine  fpirit,  by  which  they  fuppofed  themfelves  to 
be  animated.  A mode  of  worfhip  was  eftablifhed,  the 
mod  naked  and  mod  fimple  imaginable  ; one  that  bor- 
rowed nothing  from  the  fenfes  ; but  repofeJ  itfelf  entirely 
on  the  contemplation  of  that  divine  eflence,  which  dif- 
covers  itfelf  to  the  underftanding  only.  This  fpecies  of 
devotion,  fo  worthy  of  the  fupreme  Being,  but  fo  little 
luitable  to  human  frailty,  was  obferved  to  occafion  great 
diflurbances  in  the  breaft,  and  in  many  refpedls  to  con- 
found all  rational  principles  of  condu£f  and  behaviour. 

The  mind,ftraining  for  thefe  extraordinary  raptures,reach- 
ing  them  by  fhort  glances,  finking  again  under  its  own 
weaknefs,  rejedling  all  exterior  aid  of  pomp  and  ceremony, 

•was  fo  occupied  in  this  inward  life,  that  it  fled  from  every 
intercourfc  of  fociety,  and  from  every  cheerful  amufe- 
ment,  which  could  foften  or  humanize  the  charafler.  It 
was  obvious  to  all  difeerning  eyes,,  and  had  not  efcaped 
the  king’s,  that,  by  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm,  a 
gloomy  and  fullen  difpofition  eftabliftied  itfelf  among  the 
people;  a fpirit,  obftinate  and  dangerous  ; independent 
and  diforderly  ; animated  equally  with  a contempt  of  au- 
thority, and  a hatred  to  every  other  mode  of  religion, 
particularly  to  the  catholic.  In  order  to  mellow  thefe 
humours,  James  endeavoured  to  infufe  a fmall  tindlureof 
ceremony  into  the  national  worfliip,  and  to  introduce 
fuch  rites  as  might,  in  fomc  degree,  occupy  the  mind, 
and  pleafe  the  fenfes,  without  departing  too  tar  from  that 
fimplicity,  by  which  the  reformation  was  diftinguiflied. 

The  finer  arts  too,  though  ftill  rude  in  thefe  northern 
G 3 kingdoms, 
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were  employed  to  adorn  the  churches;  and 

V the  king’s  chapel,  in  which  an  organ  was  erefled,  and 

*S>7*  fome  pictures  and  fiatues  difplayed,  was  propofed  as  ^ 
model  to  the  reft  of  the  nation.  But  mufic  was  grating 
to  the  prejudiced  ears  of  the  Scottifti  clergy  ; fculpture 
and  painting  appeared  inftruments  of  idolatry ; the  fur- 
plice  was  a rag  of  popery  ; and  every  motion  or  gefture, 
preferibed  by  the  liturgy,  was  a ftep  towards  that  fpiri- 
tual  Babylon,  fo  much  the  objedi  of  their  horror  and  aver- 
flon.  Every  thing  was  deemed  impious,  but  their  own 
myftical  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  which  they  idoli^d, 
and  whofe  eaftern  prophetic  ftyle  they  employed  in  every 
common  occurrence. 

It  will  not  be  necellary  to  give  a particular  account  of 
the  ceremonies  which- the  king  was  fo  intent  to  eftablifh. 
Such  inftifutions,  for  a time,  are  efteemed  either  too  di- 
vine to  have  proceeded  from  any  other  being  than  the 
fupreme  Creator  of  the  univerfe,  or  too  diabolical  to  have 
been  derived. from  any  but  an  infernal  demon.  But  no 
fooner  is  the  mode  of  the  cpntroverfy  paft,  than  they  are 
univerfally  difeovered  to  be  of  fo  little  importance,  as 
fcarcely  to  be  mentiofied  with  decency  amidft  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  human  tranfadtions.  It  ftiiHces  here  to  re- 
mark, that  the  rites  introduced  by  J^mes  regarded  the 
kneeling  at  the  facrament,  private  communion,  private 
baptifm,  corifirmation  of. children,  and  the  obfervanceof 
Chriftmas  and  other  feftivals’.  The  adls,  eftabliftiing 
thefe  ceremonies,  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  articles  of  Perth,  from  the  place  where  they  were 
ratified  by  the  afl'embly. 

A CONFORMITY  of  difciplinc  and.worfhip  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  was  James’s 
pirn,  he  never  could  hope  to  eftablifh,  but  by  firft  pro- 

i 
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curing  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  authority  in  all 

fpiritual  caufes  ; and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  L* 

to  the  practice  as  well  as  principles  of  the  prefbyterian 
clergy.  The  ecclefiailical  courts  poflefled  the  power  of 
pronouncing  excommunication  ; and  that  fentence,  be- 
fides  the  fpiritual  confequences  fuppofed  to  follow  from  , 

it,  was  attended  with  immediate  efFe£ls  of  the  mod  im- 
portant nature.  The  perfon  excommunicated  was  fhun. 
ned  by  every  one  as  profane  and  impious  ; and  his  whole 
edate,  during  his  life-time,  and  all  his  moveables,  for 
ever,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Nor  were  the  previous 
deps,  requifite  before  pronouncing  this  fentence,  formal 
or  regular,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  it.  Without 
accufer,  without  fummons,  without  trial,  any  ecclefia- 
dical  court,  however  inferior,  fometimes  pretended,  in  a 
fummary  manner,  to  denounce  excommunication,  for 
any  caufe,  and  againd  any  perfon,  even  though  he  lived 
not  within  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdi£lion  And, 
by  this  means,  the  whole  tyranny  of  the  inquifition, 
though  without  its  order,  was  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom. 

But  the  clergy  were  not  content  with  the  unlimited 
jurifdiiflion,  which  they  exercifed  in  ecclefiadical  mat- 
ters ; They  adumed  a cenforial  power  over  every  part  of 
adminidration ; and,  in  all  their  fermons,  and  even 
prayers,  mingling  politics  with  religion,  the  inculcated 
the  mod  feditious  and  mod  turbulent  principles.  Black, 
minider  of  St.  Andrews,  went  fo  far  ’,  in  a fermon,  as 
to  pronounce  all  kings  the  devil’s  children  ; he  gave  the 
queen  of  England  thp  appellation  of  atheid ; he  faid, 
that  the  treachery  of  the  king’s  heart  was  now  fully  dif- 
covered ; and  in  his  prayers  for  the  queen  he  ufed  thefe 
words  5 muft  pray  for  her  for  the  fajhion’ 5 fake,  but  Wt 

' Spotfwood,  • 1596. 
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CHAP,  ffgyg  fig  caufe : She  wUl  never  do  us  any  good.  When 
. ' . fummoned  before  the  privy  council,  he  rcfufed  to  anfwer 

1617.  to  a civil  court  for  any  thing  delivered  from  the  pulpit, 
pven  though  the  crime,  of  which  he  was  accufed,  was  of 
a civil  nature.  The  church  adopted  his  caufe.  They 
railed  a fedition  in  Edinburgh The  king,  during  feme 
time,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enraged  populace ; and  it 
was  not  without  courage,  as  well  as  dexterity,  that  he 
was  able  to  extricate  himfelf  “.  A few  days  after,  a mi- 
nifter,  preaching  in  the  principal  church  of  that  capital, 
faid,  that  the  king  was  poflelled  with  a devil ; and,  that 
one  devil  being  expelled,  feven  worfe  had  entered  in  his  ' 

' place  *.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  fubjedls  might 
lawfully  rife,  and  take  the  fword  out  of  his  hand. 
Scarcely,  even  during  the  darkell  night  of  papal  fuperfti- 
tion,  are  there  found  fuch  inftances  of  prieftly  encroach- 
ments, as  the  annals  of  Scotland  prefent  to  us  during  that 
period. 

By  thefe  extravagant  ftretches  of  power,  and  by  the 
patient  conduct  of  James,  the  church  began  to  lofe 
ground,  even  before  the  king’s  acceflion  to  the  throne  of 
England : But  no  fooner  had  that  event  taken  place, 
than  he  made  the  Scottilh  clergy  fenfible,  that  he  was 
become  the  fpvereign  of  a great  kingdom,  which  be  go- 
• verned  with  great  authority.  Though  formerly  he  would 
have  thought  himfelf  happy  to  have  made  a fair  partition 
with  them  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  authority,  he  was 
now  refolved  to  exert  a fupreme  jurifdidion  in  church  as 
well  as  ftate,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  feditious  prac- 
. tices.  An  aflembly  had  been  fummoned  at  Aberdeen  f ; 

but,  on  account  of  his  journey  to  London,  he  prorogued 
jc  to  the  year  following.  Some  of  the  clergy,  difavow- 

(17  Dec.  1596*  u Spotfwood.  ^ Ibid, 
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ing  his  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  met  at  the  time  firft  C h a P- 
appointed,  notwithftanding  his  prohibition.  He  threw  . ^ ^ 

them  into  prifon.  Such  of  them  as  fubniitted,  and  ac-  ' 1617. 
knowledged  their  error,  were  pardoned.  The  reft  were 
brought  to  their  trial.  They  were  condemned  for  high 
treafon.  The  king  gave  them  their  lives  ; but  baniih- 
ed  them  the  kingdom.  Six  of  them  fuflered  this  pe- 
nalty *. 

The  general  aftembly  was  afterwards  induced*  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king’s  authority  in  fummoning  ecclefiafti- 
cal courts,  and  to'  fubmit  to  the  jurifdidlion  and  vifitation 
of  the  bifhops.  Even  their  favourite  fentence  of  excom- 
munication was  declared  invalid,  unlefs  confirmed  by  the 
ordinary.  The  king  recommended  to  the  inferior  courts 
the  members  whom  they  fhould  eledl  to  this  aftembly ; 
and  every  thing  was  conduced  in-  it  with  little  appearance 
of  choice  and  liberty 

By  his  own  prerogative  likewife,  which  he  feems  to 
have  ftretched  on  this  occafion,  the  king  erected  a court 
of  high  commiftion  *,  in  imitation  of  that  which  was 
eftablifhed  in  England.  The  bifhops  and  a few  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  been  fummoned,  willingly  acknowledg- 
ed this  court ; and  it  proceeded  immediately  upon  bufl- 
nefs,  as  if  its  authority  had  been  grounded  on  the  full 
confent  of  the  whole  legiflature. 

But  James  referved  the  firtal  blow  for  the  time  when  ijth  jane, 
he  Ihould  himfelf  pay  a vifit  to  Scotland.  He  propofed  to 
the  parliament,'  which  was  then  aftembled,  that  they 
ihould  enad,  that,  “ whatever  his  majefty  Ihould  deter- 
“ mine  in  the  external  government  of  the  church,  with 
“ the  confent  of  the  aVchbifhops,  bifhops,  and  a compe- 

tent  number  of  the  miniftry,  fhould  have  the  force  of 

2 Spotfwood.  s 6(b  JunC|  x6tO«  ^ Spotrwood. 
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*^XLvn^'  liiW.”  What  number  fhould  be  deemed  competent 

c. _|j  was  not  determined : And  their  nomination  was  left  en- 

1617.  tirdy  to  the  king  : So  that  his  ecclehaflicak  authority, 
had  this  bill  pahed,  would  have  been  eflablilhed  in  its 
full  extent.  Some  of  the  clergy  protefled.  They  appre- 
hended, they  faid,  that  the  purity  of  their  church  would, 
by  means  of  this  new  authority,  be  polluted  with  all  the 
rites  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  James, 
dreading  clamour  and  oppofition,  dropped  the  bill,  which 
had  already  palTed  the  lords  of  articles  ; and  aflerted,  that 
the  inherent  prerogative  of  the  crown  contained  more 
10th  Julj.  power  than  was  recognized  by  it.  Some  time  after,  he 
called,  at  St.  Andrews,  a meeting  of  the  bilhops  and 
thirty-fix  of  the  moft  eminent  clergy.  He  there  declared 
his  refolution  of  exerting  his  prerogative,  and  of  efia- 
blifhing,  by  his  own  authority,  the  few  ceremonies 
which  he  had  recommended  to  them.  They  entreated 
him  rather  to  fummon  a general  aflembly,  and  to  gain 
their  aflent.  An  aflembly  was  accordingly  fummoned  to 
meet  on  the  25th  of  November  enfuing. 

Y ET  this  aflembly,  which  met  after  the  king’s  depart- 
ure from  Scotland,  eluded  all  his  applications ; and  it 
was  not  till  the  fubfequent  year,  that  he  was  able  to  pro- 
cure a vote  for  receiving  his  ceremonies.  And  through 
, every  flep  of  this  affair,  in  the  parliament  as  well  as  in. all 

the  general  aflemblies,  the  nation  betrayed  the  utmoft  re- 
luiftance  to  all  thefe  innovations  j and  nothing  but  James’s 
importunity  and  authority  had  extorted  a feeming  con- 
fent,  which  was  belied  by  the  inward  fentiments  of  all 
ranks  of  people.  Even  the  few,  over  whom  religious 
prejudices  were  not  prevalent,  thought  national  honour- 
faerificed  by  a fervilg  imitation  of  the  mod^s  of  wor&ip 
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pradHfed  in  England.  And  every  prudent  man  agreed  in  xLvif* 
condemning  the  meafures  of  the  king,  who,  by  an  ill-  ■ ’ f 

timed  zeal  for  infignificant  ceremonies,  had  betrayed, 
though  in  an  oppofite  manner,  equal  narrownefs  of  mind 
with  the  perfons  whom  he  treated  with,  fuch  contempt. 

It  was  judged,  that,  had  not  thefe  dangerous  humours 
been  irritated  by  oppofition  j had  they  been  allowed 
peaceably  to  evaporate  ; they  would  at  laft  have  fubfided 
within  the  limits  of  law  and  civil  authority.  And  that, 
as  all  fanatical  religions  naturally  circumfcribe  to  very 
narrow  bounds  the  numbers  and  riches  of  the  eeclelia- 
ftics  j no  fooner  is  their  firft  lire  fpent,  than  they  lofe 
their  credit  over  the  people,  and  leave  them  under  the 
natural  and  beneficent  influence  of  their  civil  and  moral 
obligations. 

At  the  fame  time  that  James  fhocked,  in  fo  violent  a 
manner,  the  religious  principles  of  his  Scottifli  fubjeas, 
he  a£led  in  oppofition  to  thofe  of  his  Englilh.  He  had 
obferved,  in  his  progrefs  through  England,  that  a juda- 
ical  obfervance  of  the  Sunday,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
puritans,  was  every  day  gaining  ground  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  people,  under  colour  of  religion, 
were,  contrary  to  former  practice,  debarred  fuch  fports 
and  recreations  as  contributed  both  to  their  health  and 
their  amufement^  Feftivals,  which,  in  other  nations 
and  ages,  are  partly  dedicated  to  public  worlhip,  partly 
to  mirth  and  fociety,  were  here  totally  appropriated  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  and  ferved  to  nourifh  thofe  fullen  and 
gloomy  contemplations,  to  which  the  people  were,  of 
themfelves,  fo  unfortunately  fubjeft.  The  king  imagin- 
ed, that  it  would  be  eafy  to  infufe  cheerfulnefs  into  this 
dark  fpirit  of  devotion.  He  ilTued  a proclamation  to 
allow  and  encourage,  after  divine  fervicc,  all  kinds  of 
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CHAP.,  lawful  games  and  exercifes ; and,  by  his  authority,  he 
^ . endeavoured  to  give  faniSIion  to  a practice,  which  his 

1617.  fubje£ls  regarded  as  the  utmoll  inftance  of  profanenefs 
and  impiety 

t Franklyn,  p.  31.  To  ftew  how  rigid  ibc  EoilKh,  chieAjr  the  puruani^ 
were  become  in  this  particular,  a bill  was  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  com* 
tnoni,  in  the  28th  of  the  king,  for  the  more  fitiCt  obferrance  of  tbe  Sundajr, 
which  they  affe£led  to  call  the  Sabbath,  One  Shepherd  oppofed  this  bill, 
objected  to  tbe  appellation  of  Sabbath  as  puritauca),  defended  dancing  by 
the  example  of  David,  and  feemi  even  to  have  juOihed  fperts  on  that  day« 
For  this  profanenefs  he  was  expelled  the  houfe,  by  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr, 

* Pym.  The  houfe  of  Lords  oppofed  fo  far  this  puritanical  fpirit  of  tbe  com- 

mons, that  they  propofed,  that  tbe  appellation  of  SaUstb  Ihould  be  changed 
Into  that  of  the  Journ,  15,  16  Feb.  l6ao«  May  t6&i*  In 

Shepherd's  fentence,  bis  offence  ii  faid  by  the  houfe  to  be  great,  exoibitaot^ 
unparalleled. 
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CHAP.  XLVIll. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition His  execution-— 

InJurreStions  in  Bohemia Lojs  of  the  Palati- 
nate  Negociations  with  Spain A parlia- 
ment  Parties Fall  of  Bacon Rupture 

between  the  king  and  the  commons Proteftation 

of  the  commons. 

At  the  time  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  firft  con-  CHAP. 

® XLVIII 

fined  in  the  Tower,  his  violent  and  haughty  tern-  'y 

per  had  rendered  him  the  mod  unpopular  man  in  England  ; i6iS. 
und  his  condemnation  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  public  Rakigh’* 
odium  under  which  he  laboured.  During  the  thirteen 
years  imprifonment  'which  he  fuiFered,  the  fentiments  of 
the  nation  were  much  changed  with  regard  to  him.  Men 
had  leifure  to  refledl  on  the  hardfhip,  not  to  fay  injuftice, 
of  his  fentence  ; they  pitied  his  adlive  and  cnterprizing 
fpirit,  tvhich  languiflied  in  the  rigours  of  confinement ; 
they  were  ftruck  with  the  extefifive  genius  of  the  man, 
who,  being  educated  amidft  naval  and  military  enter- 
prizes,  had  furpafled,  in  the  purfuits  of  literature,  even 
thofe  of  the  moft  reclufe  and  fcdentary  lives ; and  they 
admired  his  unbroken  magnanimity,  which,  at  his  age 
and  under  his  'circumflances,  could  engage  him  to  un- 
dertake and  execute  ib  great  a work  as  his  Hiftory  of  the 
World.  I'o  encreafe  thefe  favourable  difpofitions,  on 
which  he  built  the  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty,  he 
fpread  the  repott-of  a golden  mine,  which  he  had  difco- 
vered  in  Guiana,  and  which  was  fufHcient,  according  to 
his  leprefentation,  not  only  to  enrich  all  the  adventurers, 
but  to  afford  immenfe  treafurcs  to  the  nation.  I'he  king 
' . gave 
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*XLvtii'*’  mighty  promifes ; both  becaufe 

^ — _-  ‘ ■ he  believed  that  no  fuch  mine  as  the  one  deferibed  was 
i6j8.  any-where  in  rtature,  and  betaufe  he  Confidered  Raleigh 
as  a man  of  defperate  fortunes,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was,  by 
any  means,  to  procure  his  freedom,  and  to  reinftate  him* 
fclf  in  credit  and  authority.  Thinking,  however,  that 
he  had  already  undergone  fufficient  punifliment,  he  re- 
leafed  him  from  the  Tower  j and  when  his  vaunts  of  the 
golden  mine  had  induced  multitudes  to  engage  with  him, 
- the  king  gave  them  permiflion  to  try  the  adventure,  and, 
at  their  defire,  he  conferred  on  Raleigh  authority  over  his 
fellow-adventurers.  Though  ftrongly  folicited,  he  ftill 
refufed  to  grant  him  a pardon,  which  feemed  a natural 
' " confcquence,  when  he  was  intruded  with  power  and 
command.  But  James  declared  himfelf  ftill  diffident  of 
Raleigh’s  intentions  ; and  he  meant,  he  faid,  to  referve 
the  former  fentence,  as  a check  upon  his  future  be- 
haviour. 

Raleigh  well  knew,  that  it  was  far  from  the  king’s 
purpofe  to  invade  any  of  the  Spanifli  fettlements  : He 
therefore  firmly  denied  that  Spain  had  planted  any  colo- 
nies on  that  part  of  the  coaft  where  his  mine  lay.  When 
Gondomar,  the  ambalTador  of  that  nation,  alarmed  at  his 
preparations,  carried  complaints  to  the  king,  Raleigh 
ftill  protefted  the  innocence  of  his  intentions  : And  James 
aflured  Gondomar,  that  he  durft  not  form  any  hoftile 
attempt,  but  fhould  pay  with  his  head  for  fo  audacious 
an  enterprize.  The  minifter,  however,  concluding  that 
twelve  armed  vcflels  were  not  fitted  out  without  fome 

* *iA  . . 

purpofe  of  invafion,  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  who  immediately  gave^orders  for  arm- 
ing and  fortifying  all  their  fettlements,  particularly  thofe 
along  the  coaft  of  Guiana. 

When  the  courage  and  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  had  difeovered  fo  many  new  worlds,  they 

were 
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were  rcfolved  to  fhew  themfelves  fuperior  to  the  barbarous 
heathens  whom  they  invaded,  not  only  in  arts  and  arms^ 
but  alfo  in  the  juftice  of  the  quarrel : They  applied  to 
Alexander  VI.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair ; and  he 
generoufly  beftowed  on  the  Spaniards  the  whole  weftern, 
and  on  the  Portuguefe  the  whole  eaftern  part  of  the  globe. 
The  more  fcrupulous  proteftants,  who  acknowledged  not 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  eftabliflied  the  firft 
difeovery  as  the  foundation  of  ihelr  title;  and  if  a pirate 
or  fea-adventurer  of  their  nation  had  but  erc£led  a flick 
or  flone  on  the  coafl,  as  a memorial  of  his  taking  poflef- 
fion,  they  concluded  the  whole  continent  to  belong  to 
them,  and  thought  themfelves  intitled  to  expel  or  exter- 
minate, as  ufurpers,  the  ancient  poflelTors  and  inhabitants. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about 
twenty-three  years  before,  had  acquired  to  the  crown  of 
England  a claim  to  the  continent  of  Guiana,  a region  as 
large  as  the  half  of  Europe ; and  though  he  had  imme- 
'diately  left  the  coafl,  yet  he  pretended  that  the  Englifh 
title  to  the  whole  remained  certain  and  indefeazable. 
But  it  had  happened  in  the  mean  time,  that  the  Spani- 
ards, not  knowing,  or  not  acknowledging  this  imaginary 
claim,  had  taken  pofTeflion  of  a part  of  Guiana,  had 
formed  a fettlement  on  the  river  Oronooko,  had  built  a 
little  town  called  St.  Thomas,  and  were  there  working 
feme  mines  of  fmall  value. 

To  this  place  Raleigh  dire£lly  bent  his  courfe  ; and» 
remaining  himfelf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  five  of 
the  largefl  fhips,  he  fent  up  the  reft  to  St.  Thomas,  under 
the  command  of  his  fon,  and  of  Captain  Keymis,  a per- 
fon  entirely  devoted  to  him.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
expedled  this  invafion,  fired  on  the  Englifh  at  their  land- 
ing, were  repulfed,  and  purfued  into  the  town.  Young 
Raleigh,  to  encourage  his  men,  called  out,  Tiat  thit  wat 
the  true  mine,  and  none  lut  fools  looked  for  any  other ; and 

advancing 
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*XLvm’’  “P°'^  Spaniards,  weived  a feot,  of  which 

_■  ' . he  immediately  expired.  This  difmayed  not  Keymis  and 
1618.  the  others.  They  carried  on  the  attack  ; got  pofleflion 
of  the  town,  which  they  afterwards  reduced  to  alhes ; 
and  found  not  in  it  any  thing  of  value.  , 

Raleigh  did  not  pretend,  that  he  had  himfelf  feen 
the  mine,  which  he  had  engaged  fo  many  people  to  go  in 
queft  of : It  was  Keymis,  he  faid,  who  had  formerly  dif- 
covercd  it,  and  had  brought  him  that  lump  of  ore,  which 
promifed  fuch  immenfe  treafures.  Yet  Keymis,  who 
owned  that  he  was  within  two  hours’  march  of  the  places 
rcfufed,  on  the  mod  abfurd  pretences,  to  take  any  ef- 
fedual  ftep  towards  finding  it;  and  he  returned  imme- 
diately to  Raleigh,  with  the  melancholy  news  of  his  fon’S 
death,  and  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize.  Senfible 
to  reproach,  and  dreading  punifhment  for  his  behaviour, 
Keymis,  in  defpair,  retired  into  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

The  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they  were 
' deceived  by  Raleigh ; that  he  never  had  known  of  any 
fuch  mine  as  he  pretended  to  go  in  fearch  of ; that  his 
intention  had  ever  been  to  plunder  St.  Thomas  ; and 
having  encouraged  his  company  by  the  fpoils  of  that 
place,  to  have  thence  proceeded  to  the  invafion  of  the 
other  Spanifh  fetilements  ; that  he  expedled  to  repair  his 
ruined  fortunes  by  fuch  daring  enterprizes;  and  that  he 
trufted  to  the  money  he  ihould  acquire,  for  making  his 
peace  with  England  ; or  if  that  view  failed  him,  that  he 
purpofed  to  retire  into  fome  other  country,  where  his 
riches  would  fecure  his  retreat. 

T HE  fmall  acquifitions,  gained  by  the  fack  of  St. 
Thomas,  difeouraged  Raleigh’s  companions  from  enter- 
ing into  thefe  views ; though  there  were  many  circum- 
Itances  in  the  treaty  and  late  tranfadlions,  between  the 
’ nations,  ' 
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liatlons,  which  might  invite  them  to  engage  in  fuch  a 
piratical  war  againft  the  Spaniards,  ■ ^ ’ j 

When  England  made  peace  with  Spain,  the  example 
of  Henry  IV.  was  imitated,  who,  at  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
vins,  finding  a difficulty  in  adjulling  all  qucllions  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  trade,  had  agreed  to  pafs  over  that 
article  in  total  filence.  The  Spaniards  having,  all  along, 
publilhed  fevere  edi£ts  againd  the  intcrcourfe  of  any  Eu- 
ropean nation  with  their  colonies,  interpreted  this  filence 
in  their  own  favour,  and  confidcred  it  as  a tacit  acqui- 
efccnce  of  England  in  the  ellablilbed  laws  of  Spain. 

The  Englifh,  on  the  contrary,  pretended,  that,  as  they 
had  never  been  excluded  by  any  treaty  from  commerce 
with  any  part  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  dominions,  it  was 
flill  as  lawful  for  them  to  trade  with  his  fettlements  in 
either  Indies,  as  with  his  European  territories.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  ambiguity,  many  adventurers  from  Eng- 
land failed  to  the  Spanifh  Indies,  and  met  with  fevere^ 
punifhment  when  caught;  as  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
often  Hole,  and,  when  fuperior  in  power,  forced  a trade 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  refilled,  nay  fometimes  plun- 
dered, the  Spanilh  governors.  Violences  of  this  nature, 
which  had  been  carried  to  a great  height  on  both  fides, 
it  was  agreed  to  bury  in  total  oblivion  ; becaufe  of  the 
difficulty  which  was  found  in  remedying  them,  upon  any 
fixed  principles. 

But  as  there  appeared  a great  difference  between  pri- 
vate adventurers  in  fingle  Ihips,  and  a fleet  adling  under 
a royal  commiffion,  Raleigh’s  companions  thought  it 
fafeft  to  return  immediately  to  England,  and  carry  him 
along  with  them  to  anfwer  for  his  conduct.  It  appears 
that  he  errployed  many  artifices,  firft  to  engage  them  to 
attack  the  Spanilh  fettlements,  and,  failing  of  that,  to 
make  his  efcape  into  France:' But  all  thefe  proving  un- 
fucccfsful,  he  was  delivered  into  the  king’s  hands,  and 
ftriflly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adventurers,  bc- 
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fore  the  privy-council.  The  council,  upon  enquiry, 
found  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing',  that  the  former  fuf- 
picions,  with  regard  to  Raleigh’s  intentions,  had  been 
Well  grounded;  that  he  had  abufed  the  king  in  the  repre- 
fentations  which  he  had  made  of  his  proje<9ed  adventure; 
that,  contrary  to  his  inftru£lions,  he  had  a£led  in  an 
offenfive  and  hoftile  manner  againft  his  majefty’s  allies; 
and  that  he  had  wilfully  burned  and  deftroyed  a town  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  might  have  been 
tried,  either  by  common  law  for  this  a£l  of  violence  and 
piracy,  or  by  martial  law  for  breach  of  orders  : But  it 
was  an  eftabliflied  principle  among  lawyers  *,  that  as  he 
lay  under  an  atSual  attainder  for  high-treafon,  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  a new  trial  for  any  other  crime.  To 
fatisfy,  therefore,  the  court  of  Spain,  which  raifed  the 
Joudeft  complaints  againft  him,  the  king  made  ufe  of  that 
power  which  he  had  purpofely  referved  in  his  own  hands, 
■and  figned  the  warrant  for  his  execution  upon  his  former 
fentence 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  colleded  all  his 
courage : And  though  he  had  formerly  made  ufe  of  many 
mean  artifices,  fuch  as  feigning  madne’fs,  ficknefs,  and  a 
variety  of  difeafcs,  in  order  to  protraift  his  examination, 
and  procure  his  efcape,  he  now  refolved  to  a<ft  his  part 
with  bravery  and  refolution.  ’Tis  a Jharp  remedy,  he  faid, 
but  a fure  one  for  all  ills,  when  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  ax 
by  which  he  was  to  be  beheaded  ‘.  His  harangue  to  the 
people  was  calm  and  eloquent ; and  he  endeavoured  to 
revenge  himfelf,  and  to  load  his  enemies  with  the  public 
hatred,  byftrong  afleverations  of  fafls,  which,  to  fay  the 
leaft,  may  be  efteemed  very  doubtful With  the  utmoft 

g See  ihi,  matter  difculTed  in  Bacon's  tetter?,  publiihed  bjr  Dr.  Birch, 
p,  iSi.  h Sec  note  [JJ  at  the  enti  of  the  volume.  I Fruikipn,  p.  ja. 

k He  snerted  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  that  he  had  no  wife  contributed 
to  Eflca',  death  : But  ibe  laft  letter  in  Muiden’s  ColleSion  containa  the 
ftrongcfl  proof  of  the  contrary. 
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inJifFerencc,  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  re-  CHAP. 

ceived  the  fatal  blow.  And  in  his  death  there  appeared 

the  fame  great,  but  ill -regulated  mind,  which,  during  >6'*- 

his  life,  had  difplaped  itfelf  in  ail  his  coddua  and  beha- 

Viour.  jv  «»tcution. 

No  meafure  of  James’s  reign  was  attended  with  more 
public  di’Tatisfaaion  than  the  puniflimcnt  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  To  execute  a fontence  which  was  originally 
fo  hard,  which  had  been  fo  long  fulpended,  and  whic^ 
leemed  to  have  been  tacitly  pardoned,  by  conferring  on 
him  a new  truft  and  commiffion,  was  deemed  an  inftance 
of  cruelty  and  injuftice.  To  facrifice,  to  a concealed 
enemy  of  England,  the  life  of  the  only  man  in  the  na- 
tion who  had  a high  reputation  for  valour  and  military 
experience,  was  regarded  as  meannefs  and  indiferetion : 

And  the  intimate  connexions  which  the  king  was  now 
entering  into  with  Spain,  being  univerfally  diftafteful, 
rendered  this  proof  of  his  complaifance  Hill  more  invi-  • 
diousand  unpopular.  ., 

JamIvS  had  entertained  an  opinion,  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  himfcif,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by  none  of 
his  predeceflTors,  that  any  alliance,  below  that  of  a great 
king,  was  unworthy  of  a prince  of  Wales  } and  he  never 
would  allow  any  princefe  but  a daughter  of  France  or 
Spain  to  be  mentioned  as  a match  for  his  fon '.  This 
inftance  of  pride,  which  really  implies  meannefs,  as  if  he 
could  receive  honour  from  any  alliance,  was  fo  well 
known,  that  Spain  had  founded  on  it  the  hopes  of  go- 
verning, in  the  moft  important  tfanfaftions,  this  mo- 
narch, fo  little  celebrated  for  politics  or  prudence.  Du- 
ring the  life  of  Heory,  the  king  of  Spain  had  dropped 
fome  hints  of  beftowing  on  that  prince  his  eldeft  daughter, 
whom  he  afterwards  difpofed  of  in  marriage  to  the  young 
king  of  France,  Lew-is  Xill.  At  that  time  the  views  of 
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the  Spaniards  were  to  engage  James  into  a neutrality  with 
regard  to  the  fuccefllon  of  Cleves,  which  was  difputed 
between  the  proteftant  and  popifh  line”:  But  the  bait 
did  not  then  take  ; and  James,  in  confequence  of  his  al- 
liance with  the  Dutch,  and  with  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
marched " '4000  men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  who  joined  thefe  two  pow'ers,  and  put  the  mar- 
quis of  Brandenburgh  and  the  palatine  of  Newbourg  in 
pofTeiTion  of  thatdutchy. 

Gokdomar  was,  at  this  time,  the  Spanifh  ambaflador 
in  England  } a man  whofe  flattery  was  the  more  artful, 
becaufe  covered  with  the  appearance  of  franknefs  and 
fmcerity  ; whofe  politics  were  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
caufe difguifed  under  the  niafk  of  mirth  and  pleafantry. 
He  now  made  offer  of  the  fecond  daughter  of  Spain  to 
prince  Charles;  and,  that  he  might  render  the  tempta- 
tion irrefiftible  to  the  neccllitous  monarch,  he  gave  hopes 
of  an  immenfc  fortune,  which  fbould  attend  the  prin- 
cefs.  The  court  of  Spain,  though  determined  to  contraft 
no  alliance  with  a heretic",  entered  into  negociations 
with  James,  which  they  artfully  protradled,  and,  amidft 
every  difappointment,  they  flill  redoubled  his  hopes  of 
fuccefs  f.  The  tranfadiions  in  Germany,  fo  important  to 
the  Auftrian  greatnefs,  became  every  day  a new  motive 
for  this  duplicity  of  condudf. 

In  that  great  revolution  of  manners  which  happened 
during  the  fixteenth  and  the  feventcenth  centuries,  the 
only  nations  who  had  the  honourable,  though  often 
melancholy  advantage,  of  making  an  effort  for  their  ex- 
piring privileges,  were  fuch  as,  together  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil'liberty,  were  anknated  with  a zeal  for  reli- 
gious parties  and  opinions,  Befides  the  irrefiftible  force 
of  ftandiitg  armies,  the  European  princes  pofleffed  this 
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advanta'>-e,  that  they  were  dcfcended  from  the  ancient  c H a t*. 
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royal  families  ; that  they  continued  the  fame  appellations  j 

of  magiftrates,  the  fame  appearance  of  civil  government ; 
and  redraining  themlelvcs  by  all  the  forms  of  legal  ad- 
miniftration,  could  infenfibly  impofe  the  yoke  on  their 
unguarded  fubjefls.  Even  the  German  nations,  who 
formerly  broke  the  Roman  chains,  and  reftored  liberty  to 
mankind,  now  loft  their  own  liberty,  and  faw  with  grief 
the  abfolute  authority  of  their  princes  firmly  eftablifhed 
among  them.  In  their  circumftances,  nothing  but  a 
pious  zeal,  which  difregards  all  motives  of  human  pru- 
dence, could  have  made  them  entertain  hopes  of  pre- 
ferving  any  longer  thofe  privileges  which  their  anceftors, 
through  fo  many  ages,  had  tranfmitted  to  them. 

As  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  throughout  all  her  extenflve 
dominions,  had  ever  made  religion  the  pretence  for  her 
ufurpations,  fhe  now  met  with  refiftance  from  a like 
principle;  and  the  catholic  religion,  as  ufual,  had  ranged 
itfelf  on  the  fide  of  monarchy;  the  proteftant,  on  that 
of  liberty.  The  ftates  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms 
againft  the  emperor  Matthias,  continued  their  revolt 
againft  his  fuccelFor  Ferdinand,  and  claimed  the  obferv- 
ance  of  all  the  edids  enaded  in  favour  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, together  with  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  laws 
and  conftitution.  The  neighbouring  principalities,  Si- 
lefia,  Moravia,  Lufatia,  Auftria,  even  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  took  part  in  the  quarrel ; and  throughout  all 
thefe  populous  and  martial  provinces,  the  fpiritof  difeord 
arid  civil  war  had  univerfally  difFufed  itfelf  s, 

Ferdinand  II.  who  poflefied  more  vigour  and  greater  ,619, 
abilities,  though  not  more  lenity  and  moderation,  than  are 
ufual  with  the  Auftrian  princes,  ftrongly  armed  himfelf 
for  the  recovery  of  his  authority  j and,  befides  employing 
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the  afllftance  of  his  fuhjecSs,  who  profefil'd  the  ajicient  te~ 
ligion,  he  engaged  on  his  fide  a powerful  alliance  of  the 
neighbouring  potentates.  All  the  catholic  princes  of 
the  empire  had  embraced  his  defence;  even  Saxony,  the 
tnoft  powerful  of  the  proteftant : Poland  had  declared 
itfelf  in  his  favour';  and,  above  all,  the  Spanifh  monarch, 
deeming  his  own  intereft  clofely  conne£led  with  that  of 
the  younger  branch  of  his  family,  prepared  powerful 
fuccours  from  Italy,  and  from  the  Low-Countries;  and 
he  alfo  advanced  large  funis  for  the  fupport  of  i'erdinand 
and  of  the  catholic  religion. 

The  Cates  of  Uoiicinia,  alarmed  at  thefe  mighty  prepa-. 
rations,  began  alfo  to  folicit  foreign  '.if.iflance ; and, 
together  with  that  fupport  which  tliey  obtained  from  the 
evangelical  union  in  Germany,  they  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blifli  connexions  with  greater  princes.  Tltcy  caft  their 
eyes  on  Frederic,  ele£lor  Palatine.  They  confidered,  that 
befides  commanding  no  dcfpicable  force  of  his  own,  ht 
was  fon- in-law  to  the  king  of  England,  and  nephew  to 
prince  Maurice,  vvhofe  authority  was  become  alinoft  ab- 
folute  in  the  United  Provinces.  They  hoped  that  thefe 
princes,  moved  by  the  connexions  of  blood,  as  well  as 
by  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  would  intereft  them- 
felves  in  all  the  fortunes^of  Frederic,  and  would  promote 
his  greatnefs.  They  therefore  made  him  a tender  of 
their  crown,  which  they  confidered  ascIe£Hvc;  and  the 
young  Palatine,  ftimulated  by  ambition,  without  co.".fult- 
ing  either  James*  er  Maurice,  whofe  oppofition  he  fore- 
faw,  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  marched  all  his 
forces  into  Bohemia,  in  fupport  of  his  new  fubjedfs. 

T HE  news  of  thefe  events  no  fooner  reached  England, 
than  the  whole  kingdom  was  on  fire  to  engage  in  the  quar- 
rel. Scarcely  was  the  ardour  greater,  With  which  all  the 


t Ruihworth)  fol*  s.  pi  139 9 Frsok'yn,  p«  49# 
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flates  of  Europe,  in  former  ages,  flew  to  refeue  the  holy 
land  from  the  dominion  of  infidels.  The  nation  was,  u.  ^ 
as  yet,  finccrely  attached  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs, 
and  they  confidered  their  connexion  with  the  Palatine, 
who  had  married  a daughter  of  England,  as  very  clofe  v 
and  intimate.  And  when  they  heard  of  catholics  carry- 
ing on  wars  and  perfecutions  againft  proteftants,  they 
thought  their  own  intereft  deeply  concerned,  and  regarded 
their  neutrality  as  a bafe  defertion  of  the  caufe  of  God, 
and  of  his  holy  religion.  In  fuch  a quarrel,  they  would 
gladly  have  marched  to  the  oppofite  extremity  of  Europe, 
have  plunged  themfelves  into  a chaos  of  German  politics, 
and  have  expended  all  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation, 
by  maintaining  a conteft  with  the  whole  houfeof  Auftria, 
at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very  place,  in  which  it  was 
^he  moft  potent,  and  almoft  irrefiftible. 

But  James,  befides  that  his  temper  was  too  little  enter- 
prizing  for  fuch  vaft  undertakings,  was  reftrained  by 
another  motive,  which  had  a mighty  influence  over  him  : 

He  refufed  to  patronize  the  revolt  of  lubjedfs  againft  their 
fovereign.  From  the  very  firft  he  denied  to  his  fon-in- 
law  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia':  He  forbade  him  to 
be  prayed  for  in  the  churches  under  that  appellation ; 

' And  though  he  owned  that  he  had  nowife  examined  the 
pretenfions,  privileges,  and*  conftitution  of  the  revolted 
ftates”,  fo  exalted  was  his  idea  of  the  rights  of  kings, 
that  he  concluded  fubjefts  muft  ever  be  in  the  wrong, 
when  they  ftood  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  had  acquired 
or  aflTumed  that  majeftic  title.  Thus,  even  in  meafures 
founded  on  true  politics,  James  intermixed  fo  many  nar- 
row prejudices,  as  diminifhed  his  authority,  and  expofed 
him  to  the  imputation  of  weaknefs  and  of  error. 

t Rufliworth,  *ol.  i.  p.  I*.  TJ.  " Frankljn,  p.  48. 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile,  affairs  every  where  haftencd  to  a crifis. 

XLVlII  ■' 

. L Ferdinand  levied  a great  force,  under  the  command  of  tha 

i6so.  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of  Bucquoy ; and  advanced 
upon  his  enemy  in  Bohemia.  In  the  Low-Countries,  Spi* 
nola  colle(5fed  a veteran  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men. 
When  Edmonds,  the  king’s  refident  at  Bruflels,  made  re» 
monrtrances  to  the  archduke  Albert,  he  was  anfwered,  that 
the  orders  for  this  armament  had  been  tranfmitted  to  Spi- 
' nola  from  Madrid,  and  that  he  alone  knew  the  fecret 
deflination  of  it.  Spinola  again  told  the  minifter,  that  his 
orders  were  ftill  fealed  5 but,  it  Edmonds  would  accomirany 
him  in  his  march  to  Cohlentz,  he  would  there  open  them, 
and  give  him  full  fatisfiuSlion  *.  It  was  more  cafv  to  fee 
' his  intentions,  than  to  prevent  their  fuccefs.  Almoft  at 
one  time,  it  was  known  in  England  that  Frederic,  being 
defeated  in  the' great  and  dcdfive  battle  of  Prague,  had 
fled  with  his  family  into  Holland,  and  that  Spinola  had 
invaded  the  Palatinate,  and,  meeting  vy'th  no  refiftance, 
except  from  fome  princes  of  the  union,  and  from  one 
Engliflt  regiment  of  24CO  men,  commanded  by  the  brave 
Sir  Horace  Vere*,  had,  in  a little  time,  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  that  principality. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  againft 
the  king’s  neutrality  and  unadlive  difpofition.  The  hap- 
pinefs  and  tranquillity  of  »thcir  own  country  became 
diftafleful  to  the  Englifh,  when  they  refleded  on  the 
grievances  and  diftrelles  of  their  proteftant  brethren  ill 
Germany.  They  confidered  not,  that  their  interpofition 
in  the  wars  of  the  continent,  though  agreeable  to  reli- 
gious zeal,  could  not,  at  that  time,  bejuftified  by  any 
found  maxims  of  politics  ; that,  however  exorbitant  the 
Auftrian  greatnefsi,  the  danger  was  flill  too  diftant  to 
give  any  juft  alarm  to  England;  that  mighty  refiftance 

w Franklyn,  p 44.  RuOiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  14*  x Ibid.  p.  42,  43. 

HuihwQrtb,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  Kennet,  p.  713. 
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would  yet  be  made  by  fo  iti'.ny  potent  and  warlike  princes 
and  Rates  in  Germany,  ere  they  would  yield  their  neck  ■ _ — « 
to  the  yoke;  that  France,  now  engaged  to  contradl  a 
double  alliance  with  the  Auftrian  family,  muft  necelTarily 
be  foon  rouzed  from  her  lethargy,  and  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  fo  hated  a rival ; that  in  the  farther  advance  of 
conquefts,  even  the  interefts  of  the  two  branches  of  that 
ambitious  family  muft  interfere,  and  beget  mutual  jqa- 
loufy  and  oppofition  ; that  a land -war,  carried  on  at  fuch 
a diftance,  would  wafte  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the 
Englifh  nation,  without  any  hopes  of  fuccefs ; that  a 
fea-war,  indeed,  might  be  both  fafe  and  fuccersful  againft 
Spain,  but  would  not  affedl  the  enemy  in  fuch  vital  parts 
as  to  make  them  ftop  their  career  of  fuccefs  in  Germany, 
and  abandon  all  their  acquifitionsj  and  that  the  profpedf 
of  recovering  the  Palatinate  being  at  prefent  defperate, 
the  affair  was  reduced  to  this  fimple  queftion,  whether 
peace  and  commerce  with  Spain,  or  the  uncertain  hopes 
of  plunder  and  of  conqueft  in  the  Indies,  were  prefer- 
able ? a queftion  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  king’s 
reign,  had  already  been  decided,  and  perhaps  with  rcafon, 
in  favour  of  the  former  advantages. 

James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures  by  Negoti*. 
fuch  plaufible  arguments:  But  thefe,  though  the  chief, 
feem  not  to  have  been  the  foie  motives  which  fwayed 
him.  He  had  entertained  the  notion,  that,  as  his  own 
juftice  ^nd  moderation  had  fhone  out  fo  confpicuoully 
throughout  all  thefe  tranfaflioiis,  the  whole  houfe  of 
Auftria,  though  not  awed  by  the  power  of  England, 
would  willingly,  from  mere  refpefl  to  his  virtue,  fubmit 
themfelves  to  fo  equitable  an  arbitration.  He  flattered 
himfelf  that,  after  he  had  formed  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  Spanifh  monarch,  by  means  of  his  Ton’s  mar- 
riage, the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate  might  be  procured 
fxom  the  motive. ^one  of  friendfliip  and  perfonal  attach- 
ment. 
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*XLvri*'  percei\'cd  not,  that  his  unai5live  virtue,  the 

- — ' . more  it  was  extolled,  the  greater  difregard  was  it  expofed 
i(so.  to.  He  was  not  fenfible  that  the  Spanilh  match  was 
itfeir  attended  with  fuch  difficulties,  that  all  his  art  of 
negociation  would  fcarcely  be  able  to  furmount  them; 
much  lefs,  that  this  match  could  in  good  policy  be  de> 
pended  on,  as  the  means  of  procuring  fuch  extraordinary 
advantages.  His  unwarlihe  difpoiition,  encreafed  by  age, 
rivetted  him  ilill  faftcr  in  his  errors,  and  determined  him 
to  feek  the  reftoration  of  his  fon-in-law,  by  rcmonftrances 
and  entreaties,  by  arguments  and  embaffies,  rather  than 
by  blood  and  violence.  And  the  fame  defedt  of  courage 
which  held  him  in  awe  of  foreign  nations,  made  him 
likewife  afraid  of  {hocking  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
fubjedfs,  and  kept  him  from  openly  avowing  the  mea- 
fures  which  he  was  determined  to  purfue.  Or,  perhaps, 
he  hoped  to  turn  thefe  prejudices  to  account;  and,  by  their 
means,  engage  bis  people  to  furnifh  him  with  fupplies,  of 
which  their  cxceffive  frugality  had  hitherto  made  them  fo 
fparing  and  referved 

He  firft  tried  the  expedient  of  a benevolence  or  free- 
gift  from  individuals ; pretending  the  urgency  of  the 
cafe,  which  would  not  admit  of  leifure  for  any.-other 
A r«tU»-  mcafure : But  the  jealoufy  of  liberty  'was  now  rouzed, 
and  the  nation  regarded  thefe  pretended  benevolences  as 
real  extortions,  contrary  to  law,  and  dangerous  to  free- 
dom, however  authorifed  by  ancient  precedent.  A par- 
liament was  found  to  be  the  only  refource  which  could 
furnifh  any  large  fupplies;  and  writs  were  accordingly 
ifliied  for  fummoning  that  great  council  of  the  nation*. 


i6ii.  In  this  parliament  there  appeared,  at  firft,  nothing 
iSibjune.  fubmiflion  on  the  part  of  the  commons; 


r Ftankijn,  p.47. 
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lind'  they  feemed  determined  to  facrifice  every  thing,  in 
order  to  maintain  a good  correfpondcnce  with  their  prince.  1 4 

They  would  allow  no  mention  to  be  m ide  of  the  new  ***** 
Ctiftoms  or  impofitions,  which  had  been  fo  eagerly  dif- 
puted  in  the  former  pariiament*  : The  imprifonment  of 
the  members  of  that  parliament  was  here,  by  fome,  com- 
plained of  ; but,  by  the  authority  of  the  graver  and  more 
prudent  part  of  the  houfe,  that  grievance  was  buried  in 
oblivion'’:  And,  being  iiifo'med  that  the  king  had  re- 
mitted feveral  confiderablc  I'ums  to  the  Palatine,  the  , 

commons,  without  a negative,  voted  him  two  fubftdies  ' ; 
and  that  too,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  feilion,  con- 
trary to  the  maxims  frequently  adopted  by  their  prede- 
cefibrs. 

Aftf-R WARDS,  they  proceeded,  but  in  a very  tem- 
perate manner,  to  the  examination  of  grievances.  They 
found,  that  patents  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
peflbn  and  Sir  Francis  Michel,  for  licenfing  inns  and 
aie-houfes  ; that  great  fums  of  money  had  been  exa£led7 
under  pretext  of  thefe  licences  ; and  that  fuch  inn-keepers 
as  prefumed  to  continue  their  bulinefs,  without  fatisfying 
the  rapacity  of  the  patentees,  had  been  fevercly  punilhed 
by»fine,  imprifonment,  and  vexatious  profecutions. 

The  fame  perfons  had  alfo  procured  a patent,  which 
they  fhared  with  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  brother  to  Buck- 
ingham, for  the  foie  making  of  gold  and  filver  thread 
and  lace,  and  had  obtained  very  extraordinary  powers  for 
preventing  any  rivallhip  in  thefe  manufabiurcs  : They 
were  armed  with  authority  to  fearch  for  all  goods,  which 
might  interfere  with  their  patent;  and  even  to  puniih, 
at  their  own  will  and  diferetion,  the  makers,  importers, 
and  venders  of  fuch  commodities.  Many  had  grievoufly 
fufiered  by  this  exorbitant  jurifdiiSlon;  and  the  lace, 

* Journ.  5 Ocft.  ^ Journ.  12,  16  Feb.  1620.  c Journ« 

l6Feb«i620»  ' 

'which 
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*^XLv1il*"  ma/iufa£Iured  by  the  patentees,  was  uni- 

^ verfally  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  compofed 

more  of  copper  than  of  the  precious  metals. 

These  grievances  the  commons  reprefented  to  the 
king  ; and  they  met  with  a very  gracious  and  very  cordial 
reception.  He  feemed  even  thankful  for  the  information 
given  him  ; and  declared  himfelf  a/hamed,  that  fuch 
abufes,  unknowingly  to  him,  had  creeped  into  bis  ad^ 
minidration.  “ I alfure  you,”  faid  he,  “ had  I before 
“ heard  thefc  things  complained  of,  I would  have  done 
“ the  office  of  a juft  king,  and  out  of  parliament  have 
“ punifhed  them,  as  fcv.rely,  and  peradventure  more, 
“ than  you  now  intend  to  do  A fentence  was  palTed 
for  the  punifliment  of  Michel  and  MompelTon'.  It  was 
executed  on  the  former.  The  latter  broke  prifon  and 
efcaped.  Villieis  was,  at  that  time,  fent  purpofely  on  a 
foreign  employment ; and  his  guilt  being  lefs  enormous, 
or  lefs  apparent,  than  that  of  the  others,  he  was  the  more 
.eafily  proteded  by  the  credit  of  his  brother,  Bucking- 
ham ^ 

Bicon’j  far.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  commons  carried 
their  ferutiny,  and  ftill  with  a refpedful  hand,  into 
other  abuft'S  of  importance.  The  great  fcal  was,  at  that 
time,  in  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Bacon,  created 
Vifeount  St.  Albans;  a man  univerfally  admired  for  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  and  beloved  for  the  courteouf- 
nefs  and  humanity  of  his  behaviour.  He  was  the  great 

Franklyn,  p.  Rufhworth,' p.  « Franktjn,  p. 

Run)wo>tk,  voK  i.  p. 

f VeWerten,  the  attorne)r.generai,  was  aceufed  by  the  enmmons  for  drawing 
ihe  patents  fur  thefc  monopolies,  and  for  lupporiing  them*  He  apologiaed 
for  him'elf,  that  be  wj«  f-Tced  by  Bu>  kingham,  and  that  he  fuppofed  it  to 
be  the  king*J  pleafurc.  The  lords  were  fi>  ofFsoded  at  thefs  articles  of  de» 
fence)  though  oecflTary  to  the  attorney>;>enerat)  that  they  fined  him  lOiOOO 
pounds  to  the  king)  500010  the  duke.  The  fines,  however,  were  afterwardj 
remiued.  Franki^n,  p.  55*  Rufltworlh,  vol.  1.  p.  31,  ^2,  8cc» 
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ornament  of  his  age  and  nation  ; and  nought  was  Wart* 
ing  to  render  him  the  ornament  of  human  nature  itfelf,  ‘f 

but  that  ftrength  of  mind  which  might  check  his  in- 
temperate  defire  of  prefermentj  that  could  add  nothing 
to  his  dignity,  and  might  reftrain  his  profufe  inclination 
to  expence,  that  could  be  requifite  neither  for  his  honour 
nor  entertainmenti  His  want  of  oeconomy,  and  his  in- 
dulgence to  fervanrs,  had  involved  him  in  ncceffities  ; and, 
in  order  to  fupply  his  prodigality,  he  had  been  tempted 
to  take  bribes,  by  the  title  of  prefents,  'and  that  in  a 
very  open  manner,  from  fuitors  in  chancery*  It  appears^ 
that  it  had  been  ufual  for  former  chancellors  to  take  pre- 
fents ; and  it  is  pretended,  that  Bacon,  who  followed  the 
fame  dangerous  practice,  bad  (fill,  in  the  feat  of  juftice, 
preferved  the  integrity  of  a judge,  and  had  given  juft 
decrees  againft  thofe  very  perfons,  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  wages  of  iniquity.  Complaints  rofe  the 
louder  on  that  account,  and  at  laft  reached  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who  fent  up  an  impeachment  againft  him  to 
the  peers.  The  chancellor,  confcious  of  guilt,  depre- 
cated the  vengeance  of  his  judges,  and  endeavoured,  by  a 
general  avowal,  to  efcajie  the  confufion  of  a ftritSer  en- 
quiry. The  lords  infiftcd  on  a particular  eonfelTion  of 
all  his  corruptions.  He  acknowledged  twenty-eight 
articles ; and  was  fentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  40,000 
pounds,  to  be  imprifoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king’s 
pleafure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place, 
or  employment,  and  never  again  to  fit  in  parliament,  or 
come  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 

This  dreadful  fejatence,  dreadful  to  a man  of  nice 
fenfibility  to  honour,  he  furvived  five  years  j and,  being 
releafed  in  a little  time  from  the  Tower,  his  genius,  yet 
unbroken,  fupported  itfelf  amidft  involved  circumftances 
and  a deprefted  fpirit,  and  ftione  out  in  literary  produc- 
tions, which  have  made  his  guilt  or  weaknelTes  be  for- 
gotten 
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*^XLV1il‘  pofterity.  In  confideration  of  his 

great  merit, 'the  king  remitted  his  fine,  as  well  as  all  the 
j6xi.  other  parts  of  his  fentence,  conferred  on  him  a large  pen- 
fion  of  1800  pounds  a-year,  and  employed  every  expedient 
to  alleviate  the  weight  of  his  age  and  misfortunes.  And 
that  great  philofophcr,  at  laft,  acknowledged  with  regret, 
that  he  had  too  long  negledted  the  true  ambitiort  of  a fine 
genius ; andj  by  plunging  into  bufinefs  and  affairs,  whicH 
tcquire  much  lefs  capacity,  but  greater  firmnefs  of  mind, 
than  the  purfuits  of  learning,  had  expofed  himfelf  to  fuch 
grievous  calamities 

Ths  commons  had  entertained  the  idea,  that  they 
were  the  great  patrons  of  the  people,  and  that  the  redrefs 
of  all  grievances  muft  proceed  from  them ; and  to 
this  .principle  they  were  chiefly  beholden  for  the  regard 
and  confideration  of  the  public.  In  the  execution  of  this 
office,  they  now  kept  their  cars  open  to  complaints  of 
every  kind ; and  they  carried  their  refearches  into  many 
grievances,  which,  though  of  no  great  importance,  could 
-not  be.  touched  on,  without  fenfibly  afFeding  the  king 
and  his  minifters.  The  prerogative  feemed  every  mo- 
ment to  be  invaded  j the  king’s  authority,  in  every 
article,  was  difputed  j and  James,  who  was  willing  to 
.correiS:  the  abufes  of  his  power,  would  not  fubmit  to 
' have  his  power  itfelf  queftioned  and  denied.  After  the 
•houfe,  therefore,  had  fitten  near  fix  months,  and  had,  as 
yet,  brought  no  confidcrable  bufinefs  to  a full  conclufion, 
the  king  rcfolved,  under  pretence  of  the  advanced  feafon, 
to  interrupt  their  proceedings  ; and  he  fent  them  word, 
that  he  was  determined,  in  a little  time,  to  adjourn  them 
till  next  winter.  The  commons  made  application  to  the 

t It  ii  thought,  that  appeals  hom  chancery  to  the  houfe  of  pcen  firft 
came  into  praflice,  while  Bacon  held  the  great  fca).  Appeals,  under  the 
foim  of  nrits  cf  trror,  had  long  before  lain  againft  the  courts  of  law.  Black, 
ftone's  Commemary,  vol,  iii.  p.  4J4. 
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lords,  and  defited  them  to  join  in  a petition  for  delaying 
the  adjournment  j which  was  refufed  by  the  upper  houfe. 

The  king  regarded  this  projciSt  of  a joint  petition  as  an 
attempt  to  force  him  from  his  meafures  : He  thanked  the 
peers  for  their  refufal  to  concur  in  it,  and  told  them,  that, 
if  it  were  their  defire,  he  would  delay  the  adjournment, 
but  would  not  fo  far  comply  with  the  requeft  of  the  lower 
houfe'’.  And  thus,  in  thefe  great  ijational. affairs,  tha 
fame  peevifhncfs,  which,  in  private  altercations,  often 
raifes  a quarrel  from  the  fmallefl  beginnings,  produced  a 
mutual  coldnefs  and  difguA  between  the  king  and  the 
commons. 

During  the  recefs  of  parliament,  the  king  ufed  every 
meafure  to  render  himfelf  popular  with  the  nation,  and  to 
appeafe  the  riling  ill-humour  of  their  reprefentatives.  He  commona, 
had  voluntarily  offered  the  parliament  to  circumferibe  hi? 
own  prerogative,  and  to  abrogate  for  the  future  his  power 
of  granting  monopolies.  He  now  recalled  all  the  patents 
of  that  kind,  and  redreffed  every  article  of  grievance,  to 
the  number  of  thirty-feven,  which  had  ever  been  com. 
plained  of  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ^ But  he  gained 
not  the  end  which  he  propofed.  The  difguft,  which 
had  appeared  at  parting,  could  not  fo  fuddenly  be  difpel- 
led.  He  had  likewifc  been  fo  imprudent  as  to  commit 
to  prifon  Sir  Edwin  Sandys without  any  known  caule, 
beUdes  his  activity  and  vigour  in  difeharging  his  duty  as 
member  of  parliament.  And,  above  all,  the  tranfaefions  in 
Germany  were  fuificient,  when  joined  to  the  king’s  cau- 
tions, negociations,  and  delays,  to  inflame  that  jealoufy 
of  honour  and  religion  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
nation '.  This  fummer,  the  ban  of  the  empire  had  been 

publiflicd 

RuOiwottb,  Tol.  i.  f,  3j,  1 Ibid.  vol.  i,  p,  36.  Kennet, 

r 733.  a Jouro.  I Dm.  i6ii. 

' To  fliow  Co  wb^C  degiM  the  natloo  wai  ioflameil  with  regatil  Co  the  Pilw. 
tinatf,  there  occurr  a remarkable  florp  thia  feiTion.  One  Floyd,  a prtfotierin 
■be  fleet,  a catboiir,  had  dropped  lome  eaprefliooa,  ia  priraic  cuovciration,  aa 
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CHAP,  publiflied  againil  the  elector  Palatine ; and  the  executtoti 
^XLvm.  ^ committed  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria Tba 

«6ti.  Upper  Palatinate  was,  in  a little  time,  conquered  by  that 
prince ; and  meafures  were  taking  in  the  empire  for  be- 
ftowing  on  him  the  eleftoral  dignity,  of  which  the  Pala- 
tine was  defpoiled.  Frederic  now  lived  with  his  nume- 
rous family,  in  poverty  and  diftrefs,  either  in  Holland 
or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  And 
throughout  all  the  new  conquers,  in  both  the  Palatinates, 
as  well  as  in  Bohemia,  Aullria,  and  Lufatia,  the  progrefs 
of  the  Aullrian  arms  was  attended  with  rigours  and  feve- 
rities,  exercifed  againft  the  profefibrs  of  the  reformed 
religion. 

14th  Kot.  The  zeal  of  the  commons  immediately  moved  them, 
upon  their  alTembling,  to  take  all  thefe  tranfaflrons  into 
confideration.  They  framed  a remonftrance,  which  they 
intended  to  carry  to  the  king.  They  reprefented,  that 
the  enormous  growth  of  th?  Auftrian  power  threatened 
the  liberties  of  Europe ; that  the  progrefs  of  the  catholic 
religion  in  England  bred  the  molt  melancholy  appre- 
henfions,  left  it  Ihould  again  acquire  an  afeendant  in  the 
kingdom  j that  the  indulgence  of  his  majefty  towards  the 
profefl'ors  of  that  religion  had  encouraged  their  infolence 
and  temerity;  that  the  uncontrouled  conquefts,  made  by 
the  Auftrian  family  in  Germany,  raifed  mighty  expe£ta- 
tions  in  the  Englilh  papifts ; but  above  all,  that  the 
profpetft  of  the  Spanilh  match  elevated  them  fo  far  as  to 

if  he  were  pleafed  the  mUfortun^  1 of  the  Palatine  and  hia  wife.  The 
commons  were  in  a flaire}  and  pretending  to  be  a court  of  jutiicature  and  0/ 
record)  proceeded  10  condemn  him  to  a fevere  po.'iilhmeiiC.  The  huufe  of 
lords  checked  this  ertcroachment ; and,  «hat  was  extraerdioary^oonfidering 
the  prefent  humour  of  the  lower  hou'f,  thehuerac^uiefeed  tn  the  fentiments 
of  the  peers.  This  Is  aimed  the  only  prcCcnfion  of  the  EngJ-fh  commons^  in 
which  they  have  not  p^evaifed.  Happily  for  the  nation,  they  have  been  fuc* 
cefsful  in  almofl  all  their  other  claim**  See  Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol*  v* 
p 42s,  429.  &c.  Journ*  4)  8,  izMayi  i6ai. 
m franklyo,  p.  73. 
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tope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  the  final  re-eftablilh- 
ment  of  their  religion.  The  commons,  therefore,  en-  ^ _ ,1 

treated  his  majefty,  that  he  would  immediately  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  Palatine,  and  maintain  it  by  force  of 
arms;  that  he  would  turn  his  fword  againft  Spain,  whofe 
armies  and-  treafures  were  the  chief  fupport  of  the  eatho* 
lie  intereft  in  Europe ; that  he  would  enter  into  no  ne- 
gotiation for  the  marriage  of  his  fon  but  with  a proteftant 
princefs ; that  the  children  of  popiih  recufants  fhoiild  be 
taken  from  their  parents,  and  be  committed  to  the  care 
of  proteftant  teachers  and  fchoolmafters ; and  that  the 
fines  and  confifeations;  to  which  the  catholics  were  by 
law  liable,  fhould  be  levied  with  the  utmoft  feverity 

By  this  held  ftep,  unprecedented  in  England  for  many 
years,  and  fcarcely  ever  heard  of  in  peaceable  times,  the 
commons  attacked  at  once  all  the  king’s  favourite  maxims 
of  government;  his  cautious  and  pacific  mcafures,  his 
lenity  towards  the  Romifh  religion,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  Spanlfti  alliance,  from  which  he  promifed  him- 
felf  fuch  mighty  advantages.  But  what  -moft  difgufted 
him  was,  their  feeming  invafion  of  his  prerogative,  and 
their  pretending,  under  colour  of  advice;  to  diredl  his 
conduff  in  fuch  points,  as  had  ever  been  acknowledged 
to  belong  folely  to  the  management  and  direction  of  the 
fovereign.  He  was,  at  that  time,  abfent  at  Newmarket  ; 
but  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  intended  remonftrance  of 
the  commons,  he  wrote  a letter  to  the  fpeaker,  in  which 
he  fharply  rebuked  the  houfe  for  openly  debating  matters 
far  above  their  reach  and  capacity,  and  he  ftri(£lly  forbade 
them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  regarded  his  go- 
vernment, or  deep  matters  of  ftate,  and  efpecially  not  to 
touch  on  his  Ton’s  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Spain, 
nor  to  attack  the  honour  of  that  king,  or  any  other  of  his 

“ Franktyn,  p.  jS,  59.  Ruthwor.b,  vo!.  i.  p.  40,  >jr.  p.  737. 
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^ friends  and  confederates.  In  order  the  more  to  intimi* 
^ date  them,  he  mentioned  the  imprifonment  of  Sir  Edwin 

***»•  Sandys  ; and  though  he  denied  that  the  confinement  of 
that  member  had  been  owing  to  any  offence  committed  in 
the  houfe,  he  plainly  told  them^  that  he  thought  him- 
felf  fully  intitled  to  punifh  every  mifdemeanor  in  parlia> 
ment,  as  well  during  its  fitting  as  after  its  diffolution  . 
and  that  he  intended  thenceforward  to  chaftize  any  man, 
whofe  infolent  behaviour  there  ihould  miniiler  occafion 
of  offence  •. 

This  violent  letter,  in  which  the  king,  though  he  here 
imitated  former  precedents,  may  be  thought  not  to  have 
afted  altogether  on  the  defenfive,  had  the  effedi  which 
might  naturally  have  been  expedted  from  it:  The  com- 
mons were  inflamed,  not  terrified.  Secure  of  their  own 
popularity,  and  of  the  bent  of  the  nation  towards  a war 
with  the  catholics  abroad,  and  the  perfecution  of  popery 
at  home,  they  little  dreaded  the  menaces  of  a prince, 
who  was  unfupported  by  military  force,  and  whofe  gentle 
temper  would,'  of  itfelf,  fo  foon  difarm  his  feverity.  In 
a new  remonftrance,  therefore,  they  ftill  infilled  on  their 
former  remonftrance  and  advice ; and  they  maintained, 
though  in  refpedlful  terms,  that  they  were  intitled  to  ih- 
terpofe  with  their  counfel  in  all  matters  of  government} 
that,  to  poffefs  entire  freedom  of  fpeech,  in  their  debates 
on  public  bufinefs,  was  their  ancient  and  undoubted 
right,  and  an  inheritance  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their 
anceftors } and  that,  if  any  member  abufed  this  liberty, 

' it  belonged  to  the  houfe  alone,  who  were  witnefles  of  his 
offence,  to  infli£l  a proper  cenfure  upon  him  p. 

So  vigorous  an  anfwer  was  nowife  calculated  to  appeafe 
the  king.  It  is  faid,  when  the  approach  of  the  com- 

» Franklyn,  p.  6o.  Rulhwortb,  toI.  i.  p.  43.  Rennet,  p.  741, 

P Franklya,  p.  60.  Rulhwortb,  toI.  i.  p.  44.  Rennet,  p.  741. 
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mittee  who  were  to  prefect  it  was  notified  to  him,  he  C H a p. 
ordered  twelve  chairs  to  be  brought ; For' that  there  were 
fo  many  kings  a-coming’.  His  anfwer  was  prompt  and 
(harp.  He  told  the  houfe,  that  their  renionftrance  was 
more  like  a denunciation  of  war  than  an  addrefs  of  duti- 
ful fubje(3s ; that  their  pretenfion  to  enquire  into  all 
(late  affairs,  without  exception,  was  (uch  a pUnipotenct 
as  none  of  their  anceftors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the 
weakeft  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to ; that  public 
tranfadlions  depended  on  a complication  of  views  and  in* 
telligence,  with  which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted  ; 
that  they  could  not  better  (how  their  wifdom,  as  well  as 
duty,  than  by  keeping  within  their  proper  fphere ' ; and 
that,  in  any  bufinefs  which  depended  on  his  prerogative, 
they  had  no  title  to  interpofe  with  their  advice,  except 
when  he  was  pleafed  to  defire  it.  And  he  concluded  with 
thefe  memorable  words ; And  though  we  cannot  allow  of 
your  Jiile,  in  mentioning  your  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and 
inheritance,  but  would  rather  have  wijhed  that  ye  had  /aid, 
that  your  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permif- 
fion  of  our  ancejlors  and  us  {for  the  mof  of  them  grew  from 
precedents,  which  Jhews  rather  a toleration  than  inheritance)  •, 
yet  we  are  pleafed  to  give  you  our  royal  ajfurance,  that  as  long 
as  you  contain  yourfehes  within  the  limits  of  your  duty,  we 
will  be  as  careful  to  maintain  and preferve  your  lawful  liber, 
ties  and  privileges  as  ever  any  of  our  predeceffors  were,  nay, 
as  to  preferve  our  own  royal  prerogative  *. 

This  open  pretenfion  of  the  king’s  naturally  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  houfe  of  commons.  They  faw  their  title  to 
every  privilege,  if  not  plainly  denied,  yet  confidered  at 
lead  as  precarious.  It  might  be  forfeited  by  abufe,  and 


\ Kenner,  p.  43. 

> It’ifylor  ultra  ertfutom.  This  eiprcflion  is  imagined  to  be  inToIent  and 
difobliging  s But  it  was  1 Latin  proeerb  familiatljr  ufcd  on  all  occafioni. 

. a Frar.klyn,  p.  *»,  63,  64.  Rulhworth,  ToU  i.  p.  46,  47,  fcc.  Ken* 
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CHAP,  they  had  already  abufed  it.  They  thought  proper, 
. ' ' f therefore,  immediately  to  oppofe  pretenfion  to  pretenfion. 

»6it.  They  framed  a proteftation,  in  which  they  repeated  all 
their  former  claims  for  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  an  un- 
bounded authority  to  interpofe  with  their  advice  and 
Proiedation  counfel.  And  they  aflerted,  That  the  liberties,  franthijet, 
privileges,  and  jurifdiSllons  of  parliament,  are  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  fubjeils  of 
England'. 

The  king,  informed  of  thefe  encreafing  heats  and  jea- 
loufies  in  the  houfe,  hurried  to  town.  He  fent  imme- 
diately for  the  journals  of  the  commons  ; and,  with  his 
own  hand,  before  the  council,  he  tore  out  this  protefta- 
tion 2nd  ordered  his  reafons  to  be  inferred  in  the 
council -book.  He  was  doubly  difpleafed,  he  faid,  tfritb 
the  proteftation  of  the  lower  houfe,  on  account  of  the 
manner  of  framing  it,  as  well  as  of  the  matter  which  it 
contained.  It  was  tumultuoufly  voted,  at  a late  hour, 
and  in  a thin  houfe ; and  it  was  exprefled  in  fuch  general 
and  ambiguous  terms,  as  might  ferve  for  a foundation  to 
the  moft  enormous  claims,  and  to  the  moft  unwarrantable 
ufurpations  upon  his  prerogative 

The  meeting  of  the  houfe  might  have  proved  danger- 
ous after  fo  violent  a breach.  It  was  no  longer  polfible, 
while  men  were  in  fuch  a temper,  to  finifh  any  bufinefs. 
The  king,  therefore,  prorogued  the  parliament,  and  foon 
after  diflblved  it  by  proclamation  ; in  which  he  alfo  made 
an  apology  to  the  public  for  his  whole  condu<ft. 

The  leading  members  of  the  houfe.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  Sir  Robert  Philips,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  j 
Selden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prifons*.  As  a 
lighter  puniftiment.  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  Thomas 
Crew,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  Sir  James  Perrot,  joined  in 

. * note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume.  « Journ.  i8  Dec.  1621. 

Franklyr,  p.  65.  * Franklj'n,  p,  66,  Ruihwoith,  vol.  1.  p.  55, 
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commi/Hon  with  others,  were  fent  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  • 

execute  fome  bufinefs  The  king,  at  thaj  time,  en-  . _ _ ‘j 
joyed,  at  leaft  exercifed,  the  prerogative  of  employing 
any  man,  even  without  his  confcnt,  in  any  branch  of 
public  fervice. 

Sir  John  Savile,  a powerful  man  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  a zealous  opponent  of 'the  court,  was  made 
comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  a privy  counfellor,  and 
fobn  after  a bafon  *.  This  event  is  memorable  ; as  be- 
ing the  firft  inftance,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  hiftory  of 
England,  of  any  king’s  advancing  a man  on  account  of 
parliamentary  intereft,  and  of  oppofition  to  his  meafures. 

However  irregular  this  praiStice,  it  will  be  regarded  by 
political  reafoners,  as  one  of  the  moft  early  and  moft  in- 
fallible fymptoms  of  a regular  eftablilhed  liberty. 

The  king  having  thus,  with  fo  rafh  and  indifcreet  a 
hand,  torn  off  that  facred  veil  which  had  hitherto  covered 
the  Englifh  conftitution,  and  which  threw  an  obfcurity 
upon  it,  fo  advantageous  to  royal  prerogative,  every  man 
began  to  indulge  himfelf  in  political  reafonings  and  en- 
quiries } and  the  fame  faftions  which  commenced  in 
parliament,  were  propagated  throughout  the  nation.  In 
vain  did  James,  by  reiterated  proclamations,  forbid  the 
difcourfing  of  ftate  affairs*.  Such  proclamations,  if 
they  had  any  effect,  fcrved'rather  to  inflame  the  curiofity 
of  the  public.  And,  in  every  company  or  fociety,  the 
late  tranfadlions  became  the  fubjedt  of  argument  and 
debate. 

Au.  hiftory,  faid  the  partizans  of  the  court,  as  well  as 
the  hiftory  of  England,  juftify  the  king’s  pofition  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  popular  privileges  ; and  every  rea- 

r Frankljn,  p.  66.  Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p,  55.  * Rennet,  p.  749. 

‘ Ftanklyn,  p.  s6.  Ruiliwotih,  »ol.  !.  p,  ii.  36.  55.  The  king  alf... 
in  imitation  of  bi»  predeceffois,  gave  rules  to  prencheri.  Frankljn,  p.  70. 

Th:  pulpit  wis  at  that  time  much  more  dangerous  than  the  prefs.  Few 
people  could  read,  and  dill  fewer  were  in  the  pradice  of  reading. 
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CHAP,  fonable  man  mud  allow,  that,  as  monarchy  is  the  moft 

XLVIII.  • . •' 

■ — ■ ,j  fimple  form  of  government,  it  muft  firft  have  occurred  to 

rude  and  unindru£fed  mankind.  The  other  complicated 
and  ariifici.il  additions  were  the  fucceffive  invention  of 
fovcreigns  and  Icgiflators  ; ^or,  if  they  were  obtruded  on 
the  prince  by  fedkious  fubje<ds,  their  origin  muft  appear,  on 
that  very  account,  ftill  more  precarious  and  unfavourable. 

In  England,  the  authority  of  the  king,  in  all  the  exte.. 
rior  form*  of  government,  and  in  the  common  ftyle  of  law, 
appears  totally  abfolute  and  fovereign  ; nor  does  the  real 
fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  as  it  has  ever  difeovered  itfelf 
in  praf.Hcc,  fall  much  ftiort  of  thefe  appearances.  The  j 
parliament  is  created  by  his  will ; by  his  will  it  is  dif. 
lolved.  It  is  his  will  alone,  though  at  the  defite  of  both 
houfes,  which  gives  authority  to  laws.  To  all  foreign 
nations,  the  majefty  of  the  monarch  feems  to  merit  foie 
attention  and  regard.  And  no  fubjedt,  who  has  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  royal  indignation,  can  hope  to  live  with 
fafety  in  the  kingdom  ; nor  can  he  even  leave  it,  accord- 
ing to  law,  without  the  confent  of  his  niafter.  If  a ma- 
giftrate,  invironed  with  fiich  power  and  fplendor,  (hould 
Confider  his  authority  as  facred,  and  regard  himfelf  as  the 
anointed  of  heaven,  his  prctenfions  may  bear  a very  fa- 
vourable con  ftruflion.  Or,  allowing  them  to  be  merely 
pious  frauds,  we  need  not  be  furprized,  that  the  fame 
ftratagem  which  was  praflifed  by  Minos,  Numa,  and 
the  moft  celebrated  legiflators  of  antiquity,  Ihould  now, 
in  thefe  rcftlefs  and  inquifitive  times,  be  employed  by  the 
king  of  England.  Subjedls  are  not  railed  above  that 
quality,  though  aflembled  in  parliament.  The  fame 
humble  refped  and  deference  is  ftill  due  to  their  prince. 
'I'hough  he  indulges  them  in  the  privilege  of  laying  be- 
fore him  their  domeftic  grievances,  with  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  beft  acquainted,  this  warrants  not  their 
hold  intrufion  into  every  province  of  government.  And^ 

to 
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to  all  iudicious  examiners,  it  muft  appear,  “ That  the  C H a p. 
“■  lines  of  duty  are  as  much  tranfgrefled  by  a more  inde-  ‘j 

pendent  and  lefs  refpedlful  excrcife  of  acknowledged  itii. 

“ jyjwers,  as  by  the  ufurpation  of  fuch  as  are  new  and 
unufual.” 

The  lovers  of  liberty,  throughout  the  nation,  reafoned 
after  a different  manner.  It  is  in  vain,  faid  they,  that 
the  king  traces  up  the  Englifh  government  to  its  firft  ori- 
gin, in  order  to  reprefent  the  privileges  of  parliament  as 
dependent  and  precarious  ; Prefcription,  and  the  pra£lice 
of  fo  many  ages,  muft,  long  ere  this  time,  have  given 
a faniftion  to  thefe  afl'emblies,  even  though  they  had  been 
derived  from  an  origin  no  more  dignified  than  that  which 
he  affigns  them.  If  the  written  records  of  the  Englifli 
nation,  as  afierted,  reprefent  parliaments  to  have  arifen 
from  the  confent  of  monarchs,  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  when  we  trace  government  a ftep  higher,  muft 
ihow  us,  that  monarchs  themfelves  owe  all  their  autho- 
rity to  the  voluntary  fubmilfion  of  the  people.  But,  in 
fad,  no  age  can  be  Ihown,  when  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment was  altogether  an  unmixed  monarchy  : And,  if  the 
privileges  of  the  nation  have,  at  any  period,  been  over- 
powered by  violent  irruptions  of  foreign  force  or  domef. 
tic  ufurpation  ; the  generous  fpirit  of  the  people  has  ever 
(eized  the  firft  opportunity  of  re-eftablilhing  the  ancient 
government  and  conftitution.  Though  in  the  ftyle  of 
the  laws,  and  in  the  ufual  forms  of  adminiflration, 
royal  authority  may  be  reprefented  as  facred  and  fu- 
preme  ; whatever  is  eflential  to  the  excrcife  of  fovereign 
and  legiflative  power,  muft  ftill  be  regarded  as  equally 
divine  and  inviolable.  Or,  if  any  diftindion  be  made  in 
this  refped,  the  preference  is  furely  due  to  thofe  national 
councils,  by  whofe  interpofition  the  exorbitancies  of 
tyrannical  power  are  reftrained,  and  that  facred  liberty  is 
preferved,  which  heroic  fpirits,  in  all  ages,  have  deemed 
I 4 ■ more 
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*XLVU!^'‘  precious  than  life  itfelf.  Nor  is  it  fuflicient  to  fay, 

K ^-1/  that  the  mild  and  equitable  adminiftration  of  James  af- 

fords  little  occafion,  or  no  occafion  of  complaint.  How 
moderate  foever  the  exercife  of  his  prerogative,  how  exa£t 
foever  his  obfervance  of  the  laws  and  conllitution ; “ If 
“ he  founds  his  authority  on  arbitrary  and  dangerous 
‘‘  principles,  it  is  requifite  to  watph  him  with  the  fame 
“ care,  and  to  oppofe  him  with  the  fame  vigour,  as  if  he 
“ had  indulged  himfelf  in  all  the  cxcelles  of  cruelty  and 

tyranny,” 

Amidst  thefe  difputes,  the  wife  and  moderate  in  the 
nation  endeavoured  to  preferve,  as  much  as  pollible,  an 
equitable  neutrality  between  the  oppofite  parties  ; and  the 
more  they  refledled  on  the  courfe  of  public  afFaips,  the 
greater  difficulty  they  found  infixing  juft  fentiments  with 
regard  to  them.  On  the  one  hand,  they  regarded  the 
very  rife  of  parties  as  a happy  prognoftic  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  liberty ; nor  could  they  ever  expedl  to  enjoy,  in 
a mixed  government,  fo  invaluable  a bleffing,  without 
fufFering  that  inconvenience,  which,  in  fuch  govern- 
ments, has  ever  attended  it.  But  when  they  confidered, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  necefliiry  aims  and  purfuits  of  both 
parties,  they  were  ftruck  with  apprehenfion  of  the  con- 
fequenccs,  and  could  difeover  no  feafible  plan  of  accomT 
modation  between  them.  From  long  pradfice,  the  crown 
was  now  poflelFcd  of  fo  exorbitant  a prerogative,  that  it 
was  not  fufficient  for  liberty  to  remain  on  the  defenfive, 
or  endeavour  to  fecure  the  little  ground  which  was  left 
her  : It  was  become  neceflary  to  carry  on  an  offenfive 
war,  and  to  circumfcribc,  within  more  narrow,  as  well 
as  more  exadl  bounds,  the  authority  of  thp  fpvereign, 
Upon  fuch  provocation,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  the 
prince,  however  juft  and  moderate,  would  endeavour  to 
reprefs  his  opponents ; and,  as  he  ftood  upon  the  very 
hrink  of  arbitrary  power,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he 

>vould, 
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would,  haftily  and  unknowingly,  pafs  thofe  limits,  which 
were  not  precifely  marked  by  the  conflitution.  The  tur-  * — ^ 
bulent  government  of  England,  ever  ilui5l)iating  between 
privilege  and  prerogative,  would  afford  a variety  of  pre- 
cedents, which  might  be  pleaded  on  both  fides.  In  fuch 
delicate  queftions,  the  people  muft  be  divided  ; The  arms 
of  the  ftate  were  Hill  in  their  hands : A civil  war  muft 
enfue  j a civil  war,  where  no  party  or  both  parties  would 
juftly  bear  the  blame,  and  where  the  good  and  virtuous 
would  fcarcely  know  what  vows  to  form  j were  it  not 
that  liberty,  fo  neceffary  to  the  perfedlion  of  human  fo- 
piety,  would  be  fufficient  to  biafs  their  affedlions  towards 
the  fide  of  its  defenders. 
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Negociations  with  regard  to  the  marriage  and  tht 
Palatinate — CharaSler  of  Buckingham — Prince's 

journey  to  Spain Marriage  treaty  broken 

^parliament Return  of  Brijlol Rupture 

with  Spain Treaty  with  France Manf- 

feldt's  expedition Death  of  the  king Ilis 

(haradler. 


162^* 


N<g<'cia- 
tians  with 
legarHtothe 
marriage 
and  ihe 
^'aUufiate* 


To  wrert:  tlie  Palatinate  from  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  muft  always  have 
been  regarded  as  a difficult  talk  for  the  power  of  Eng- 
land, conduced  by  fo  unwarlike  a prince  as  James  ; It 
was  plainly  impoffible,  while  the  breach  fubfiftcd  between 
him  and  the  commons.  The  king’s  negociations,  there- 
fore, had  they  been  managed  with  ever  fo  great  dexterity, 
muft  now  carry  lefs  weight  with  them  ; and  it  was  eafy 
to  elude  all  his  applications.  When  lord  Digby,  his 
ambaflador  to  the  emperor,  had  delired  a cefl'ation  of 
hoftilitics,  he  was  referred  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
commanded  the  Auftrian  armies.  The  duke  of  Bavaria 
told  him,  that  it  was  entirely  fuperfluous  to  form  any 
treaty  for  that  purpofe.  Hojlilities  are  already  ceafed^ 
faid  he  ; and  I doubt  not  but  I Jhall  be  able  to  prevent  their 
revival  by  keeping  firm  pojfejfion  of  the  Palatinate^  till  a 
final  agreement  Jhall  be  concluded  between  the  contending  par- 
ties'’.  Notwithftanding  this  infult,  James  endeavoured 
to  refume  with  the  emperor  a treaty  of  accommodation  ; 
and  he  opened  the  negociations  at  Bruflels,  under  the 
mediation  of  archduke  Albert ; and,  after  his  death. 


S Frankljn,  p.  57.  Rufliwcrth,  toI.  i.  p.  j8. 
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which  happened  about  this  time,  under  that  of  the  In-  ^ ^ ^ *'• 
fanta  : When  the  conferences  were  entered  upon,  it  was 
found,  that  the  powers  of  thefe  princes  to  determine 
in  the  controverfy  were  not  fufficient  or  fatisfadlory. 
Schwartzenboiirg,  the  Imperial  minifter,  was  cxpedled  at 
London  ; and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  bring  more 
ample  authority  : His  commiflion  referred  entirely  to  the 
pegociation  at  Bruffels.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  king 
to  perceive,  that  his  applications  were  negledted  by  the 
emperor ; but  as  he  had  no  choice  of  any  other  expedient, 
and  it  feemed  the  intereft  of  his  fon- in-law  to  keep  alive 
his  pretenfions,  he  was  ftill  content  to  follow  Ferdinand 
through  all  hisfliifts  and  evafions.  Nor  was  he  entirely 
difeouraged,  even  when  the  Imperial  diet  at  Ratifbon,  by 
the  influence,  or  rather  authority  of  the  emperor,  though 
contrary  to  the  proteftation  of  Saxony,  and  of  all  the  pro- 
teftant  princes  and  cities,  had  transferred  the  elctfloral 
dignity  from  the  Palatine  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Meanwhile,  the  efforts  made  by  Frederic,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  dominions,  were  vigorous.  Three  armies 
were  levied  in  Germany  by  his  authority,  under  three 
commanders,  duke  Chriftian  of  Brunfwick,  the  prince  of 
fiaden-Dourlach,  and  count  Mansfeldt.  The  two  for- 
mer generals  were  defeated  by  count  Tilly  and  the  Impc- 
rialifls  ; The  third,  though  much  inferior  in  force  to  his 
enemies,  ftill  maintained  the  war;  but  with  no  equal 
fupplies  of  money  either  from  the  Palatine  or  the  king  of 
England,  It  was  chiefly  by  pillage  and  free  quarters  in  the 
Palatinate,  that  he  fubfifted  his  army.  As  the  Auftrians 
were  regularly  paid,  they  were  kept  in  more  exadl  difei- 
pline;  and  James  juftly  became  apprehenfive,  left  fo  un- 
equal a conteft,  befides  ravaging  the  Palatine’s  hereditary 
dominions,  would  end  in  the  total  alienation  of  the  peo- 
ple’s aflfedions  from  their  ancient  fovereign,  by  whom 
they  were  plundered,  and  in  an  attachment  to  their  new 

mailers. 
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mailers,  by  whom  they  were  protei^ed  He  perfuaded 
therefore  his  fon-in-law  to  difarm,  under  colour  of  duty 
and  fubmiiTion  to  the  emperor  : And  accordingly,  Manf- 
feldt  was  difmifled  from  the  Palatine’s  fervice ; and  that 
famous  general  withdrew  his  army  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  there  received  a commiilion  from  the  States  of 
the  United  Provinces. 

To  fhew  how  little  account  was  made  of  James’s  ne- 
gociations  abroad,  there  is  a plcafantry  mentioned  by  all 
hiilorians,  which,  for  that  reafon,  ihall  have  place  here. 
In  a farce,  adled  at  Bruflels,  a courier  was  introduced 
carrying  the  doleful  news  that  the  Palatinate  would 
foon  be  wreilcd  from  the  houfe  of  Aullria ; fo  powerful 
were  the  fuccours,  which,  from  all  quarters,  were  hailen- 
ing  to  the  relief  of  the  defpoiled  eleiSlor  ; The  king  of 
Denmark  had  agreed  to  contribute  to  his  alfiftance  a hun- 
dred thoufand  pickled  herrings,  the  Dutch  a hundred 
thoufand  butter-boxes,  and  the  king  of  England  a hun- 
dred thoufand  ambafladors.  On  other  occafions,  he  was 
painted  with  a fcabbard,  but  without  a fword ; or  with 
a fword,  which  nobody  could  draw,-  though  feveral  were 
pulling  at  if'. 

It  was  not  from  his  negociations  with  the  emperor  or 
the  duke  of  Bavaria,  that  James  expedled  any  fuccefs  in 
his  projcfl  of  rcfloring  the  Palatine  : His  eyes  were  en- 
tirely turned  towards  Spain  ; and  if  he  could  efFcdl  his 
fon’s  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  he  doubted  not  but 
that,  after  fo  intimate  a conjundion,  this  other  point 
could  eafily  he  obtained.  The  negociations  of  that  court 
being  commonly  dilatory,  it  was  not  eafy  for  a prince  of 
fo  little  penetration  in  bufinefs,  to  diHinguilh,  whether 
the  difficulties,  which  occurred,  were  real  or  affected; 
and  he  was  furprized,  after  negociating  five  years  on  fo 
fimple  a demand,  that  he  was  not  more  advanced  than  at 
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the  beginning.  A difpcnfation  from  Rome  was  requifite  C 

for  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  a proteftant  prince ; ■ - . - * .r 

and  the  king  of  Spain,  having  undertaken  to  procure  that  i®**- 

difpcnfation,  had  thereby  acquired  the  means  of  retarding 

at  pleafure,  or  of  forwarding  the  marriage,  and  at  the 

fame  time  of  concealing  entirely  his  artifices  from  the 

court  of  England. 

In  order  to  remove  all  obftacles,  James  difpatched 
Digby,  foon  after  created  carl  of  Brifiol,  as  his  ambafl’a- 
dor  to  Philip  IV.  who  had  lately  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  crown  of  Spain.  He  fecretly  employed  Gage  as  his 
agent  at  Rome ; and  finding  that  the  difference  of  reli- 
gion was  the  principal,  if  not  the  foie  difficulty,  which 
retarded  the  marriage,  he  refolved  to  foften  that  objeiftion 
as  much  as  poffible.  He  iffued  public  orders  for  difchar- 
ging  all  popiih  recufants  who  were  imprifoned  ; and  it 
was  daily  apprehended,  that  he  would  forbid,  for  the  fu  - 
ture, the  execution  of  the  penal  lawsena(fled  againft;  them. 

For  this  ftep,  fo  oppofite  to  the  rigid  fpirit  of  his  fubjedfs, 
he  took  care  to  apologize  ; and  he  even  endeavoured  to 
afcribe  it  to  his  great  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion.  He 
bad  been  making  applications,  be  faid,  to  ail  foreign 
princes  for  feme  indulgence  to  the  diftrefied  proteftants  ; 
and  he  was  ftill  anfwered  by  objedtions  derived  from  the 
feverity  of  the  Englifh  laws  againft  catliolics It  might 
indeed  occur  to  him,  that,  if  the  extremity  of  religious 
zeal  were  ever  to  abate  among  chriftian  feds,  one  of  them 
muft  begin  ; and  nothing  would  be  more  honourable  for 
England,  tlian  to  have  led  the  way  in  fentiments  fo  wife 
and  moderate. 

Not  only  the  religious  puritans  murmured  at  this  to- 
lerating meafure  of  the  king  : The  lovers  of  civil  liberty 
were  alarmed  at  fo  important  an  exertion  of  preroga- 
tive. But,  among  other  dangerous  articles  of  authority. 


« Fr<iflklyn,  p,  69.  RuftAorh,  vol,  t.  p.  6j, 
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*^xnx**  kings  of  England  were  at  that  time  polleflcd  of  thtf 
^ ',.f  difpenfing  power  ; at  leaft,  were  in  the  conftant  pra£lice 

j6»2.  of  exercifing  it.  Bcfides,  though  the  royal  prerogative 
in  civil  matters  was  then  extenfive,  the  princes,  during 
fome  late  reigns,  had  been  accuftomed  to  aflume  a ftill 
greater  in  eccleftaftical.  And  the  king  failed  not  to  re - 
prefent  the  toleration  of  catl:olics  as  a meafure  entirely  of 
that  nature. 

By  James’s  conceflion  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  he 
attained  his  end.  The  fame  religious  motives  which 
had  hitherto  rendered  the  court  of  Madrid  infincere  in  all 
the  fteps  taken  with  regard  to  the  marriage,  were  now 
the  chief  caufe  of  promoting  it.  By  its  means,  it  was 
there  hoped,  the  Englilh  catholics  would  for  the  future 
enjoy  eafe  and  indulgence ; and  the  Infanta  would  be  the 
happy  inftrument  of  procuring  to  the  church  fome  tran- 
quillity, after  the  many  fevere  perfecutions  which  it  had 
hitherto  undergone.  The  earl  of  Briftol,  a minifter  of 
vigilance  and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  oppofed 
all  alliance  with  catholics  was  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  fincerity  of  Spain  ; and  he  was  ready  to  congratulate 
the  king  on  the  entire  completion  of  his  views  and  pro- 
jects A daughter  of  Spain,  whom  he  reprefents  as 
extremely  accomplillied,  would  foon,  he  faid,  arrive  in 
England,  and  bring  with  her  an  immenfe  fortune  of  two 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  or  600,000  pounds  fterling  ; 
a fum  four  times  greater  than  Spain  had  ever  before  given 
with  any  princefs,  and  almoft  equal  to  all  the  money, 
which  the  parliament,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  this 
reign,  had  hitherto  granted  to  the  king.  But  what  was 
of  more  importance  to  James’s  honour  and  happinefs, 
Briftol  confidered  this  match  as  an  infallible  prognoftic  of 
the  Palatine’s  reftoration  5 nor  would  Philip,  he  thought, 
ever  have  beftowed  his  filter  and  fo  large  a fortune,  under 

t RuDivrortb,  rsl.  i.  p.  292.  t Ibid,  p.  £9. 
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the  pro(pe£t  of  entering  next  day  into  a war  with  Eng-  chap. 
land.  So  exaft  was  his  intelligence,  that  the  moft  fecret  . , 

counfels  of  the  Spaniards,  he  boafls,  had  never  efcaped  i6ii. 
him  ; and  he  found  that  they  had  all  along  confidered 
the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  and  the  reftitution  of  the  Pa- 
latinate as  meafures  clofely  connefted,  or  altogether  infe- 
parable  However  little  calculated  James’s  chara(Sler  to 
extort  fo  vaft  a concelHon ; however  improper  the  mea- 
fures which  he  had  purfued  for  attaining  that  end ; the 
ambaflador  could  not  withftand  the  plain  evidence  of 
fadls,  by  which  Philip  now  demonftrated  his  fincerity. 

Perhaps  too,  like  a wife  man,  he  confidered,  that  reafons 
of  ftate,  which  are  fuppofed  folely  to  influence  the  coun- 
cils of  monarchs,  are  not  always  the  motives  which 
there  predominate ; that  the  milder  views  of  gratitude, 
honour,  friendfliip,  generofity,  are  frequently  able,  among 
princes  as  well  as  private  perfons,  to  counterbalance  thefe 
felfifli  confiderations ; that  the  juftice  and  moderation  of 
James  had  been  fo  confpicuous  in  all  thefe  tranfaftions, 
his  reliance  on  Spain,  his  confidence  in  her  friendfliip, 
that  he  had  at  lad;  obtained  the  cordial  alliance  of  that 
nation,  fo  celebrated  for  honour  and  fidelity.  Or  if  po- 
litics muft  dill  be  fuppofed  the  ruling  motive  of  all  public 
meafures,  the  maritime  power  of  England  was  fo  con- 
fiderable,  and  the  Spanifli  dominions  fo  divided,  as  might 
well  induce  the  council  of  Philip  to  think,  that  a fincere 
friendfliip  with  the  niaders  of  the  fca  could  not  be  pur- 
chafed  by  too  great  conceflions And  as  James,  during 
fo  many  years,  had  been  allured  and  feduccd  by  hopes 
and  proteflatiohs,  his  people  enraged  by  delays  and  dif- 

■>  RuSiworth,  «oL  i,  p,  X71, 

i We  find  by  privaie  letiers  between  Philip  IV.  end  the  Conde  Oliraren 
fliown  by  the  Utter  to  Buckinghjm,  that  the  marriage  and  the  rcfli:uiion  ot 
the  Palatinate  were  always  confidered  by  the  court  of  Spain  as  infeparable. 

See  Franklyn,  p.  71,  7»<  Rulhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  xSo.  *99,  300.  Pari. 

Hill.  Tol.  Ti.  p.  66.  *'  Kranklyn,  p.  yj. 
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would  probably  occur,  that  there  was 
now  no  medium  left  between  the  moft  inveterate  hatred 
and  the  moft  intimate  alliance  between  the  nations.  Not 
to  mention,  that,  as  a new  fpiiit  began  about  this  time 
to  animate  the  councils  of  France,  the  friendfhip  of 
England  became  every  day  more  neceflary  to  the  great- 
nefs  and  fecurity  of  the  Spanifh  monarch. 

All  meafures  being,  therefore,  agreed  on  between 
the  parties,  naught  was  wanting  but  the  difpenfation  from 
Rome,  which  might  be  confidered  as  a mere  formality'. 
The  king  juftilied  by  fuccefs,  now  exulted  in  his  pacific 
counfels,  and  boafted  of  his  fuperior  fagacity  and  pene- 
tration ; when  all  thefe  flattering  profpefts  were  blafted  by 
the  temerity  of  a man,  whom  he  had  fondly  exalted  from 
a private  condition,  to  be  the  bane  of  himfelf,  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  of  his  people. 

Ever  fince  the  fall  of  Somerfet,  Buckingham  had 
governed,  with  an  uncontrouled  fway,  both  the  court 
and  nation  j and  could  James’s  eyes  have  been  opened, 
he  had  now  full  opportunity  of  obferving  how  unfit  his 
favourite  was  for  the  high  ftation  to  which  he  was 
raifed.  Some  accomplifhments  of  a courtier  he  poflefled  : 
Of  every  talent  of  a minifter  he  was  utterly  deftitute, 
Headftrong  in  his  paflions,  and  incapable  equally  of  pru- 
dence and  of  diflimulatiou  : Sincere  from  violence  ra- 
ther than  candour  ; expenfivc  from  profufion  more  than 
generofity : A warm  friend,  a furious  enemy ; but  with- 
out any  choice  or  difeernment  in  either : With  thefe 
qualities  he  had  early  and  quickly  mounted  to  the  high- 
eft  rank  j and  partook  at  once  of  the  infolencc  which  at- 
tends a fortune  newly  acquired,  and  the  impetuofity 
which  belongs  to  perfons  born  in  high  ftations,  and  un- 
acquainted with  oppofition. 


Chara'.^er 
of  Buck* 
iflgbam. 
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Among  thofe  who  had  experienced  the  arrogance  of  ^ 
this  overgrown  favourite,  the  prince  of  Wales  himfelf  ■ _ ^ 

had  not  been  entirely  fpared ; and  a great  coldnefs,  if 
not  an  enmity,  had,  for  that  reafon,  taken  place  between 
them.  Buckingham,  defirous  of  an  opportunity,  which 
might  conneft  him  with  the  prince,  and  overcome  his 
averfion,  and  at  the  fame  time  envious  of  the  great  cre- 
dit acquired  by  Briftol  in  the  Spanifh  negociation,  be- 
thought himfelf  of  an  expedient,  by  which  he  might  at 
once  gratify  both  thefe  inclinations.  He  reprefented  to 
Charles,  that  perfons  of  his  exalted  Ifation  were  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  in  their  marriage,  the  chief  circum- 
llance  in  life;  and  commonly  received  into  their  arms  a 
bride,  unknown  to  them,  to  whom  they  were  unknown  ; 
not  endeared  by  fympathy,  not  obliged  by  fervice; 
wooed  by  treaties  alone,  by  negociations,  by  political 
intereft:  That  however  accomplilhed  the  Infanta,  the 
muft  Hill  confider  herfelf  as  a melancholy  vidlim  of  ftate, 
and  could  not  but  think  with  averfion  of  that  day,  when 
flie  was  to  enter  the  bed  of  a ftranger ; and,  palling  into  a 
foreign  country  and  a new  family,  bid  adieu  for  ever  to 
her  father’s  houfe  and  to  her  native  land : That  it  was  in 
the  prince’s  power  to  foften  all  thefe  rigours,  and  lay 
fuch  an  obligation  on  her,  as  would  attach  the  moft  in- 
different temper,  as  would  warm  the  coldeft  affedions : 

That  his  journey  to  Madrid  would  be  an  unexpe£led 
gallantry,  which  would  equal  all  the  fiSions  of  Spanifh 
romance,  and  fuiting  the  amorous  and  enterprifing  cha- 
racter of  that  nation,  mull  immediately  introduce  him 
to  the  princefs  under  the  agreeable  character  of  a devoted 
lover  and  daring  adventurer:  That  the  negociations 
with  regard  to  the  Palatinate,  which  had  hitherto  Ian- 
guilhed  in  the  hands  of  minifters,  would  quickly  be  ter- 
minated by  fo  illuftrious  an  agent,  feconded  by  the  me- 
diation and  intreatie$  of  the  grateful  Infanta:  That 
VoL.  VI.  K Spanifh 
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Spanilh  generofity,  moved  by  that  unexampled  truft  and 
, confidence,  would  make  conceflions  beyond  what  could 
be  expe<5Ied  from  political  views  and  confiderations : And 
that  he  would  quickly  return  to  the  king  with  the  glory 
of  having  re-eftablifhed  the  unhappy  Palatine,  by  the 
fame  enterprize  which  procured  him  the  afFeflions  and 
the  perfon  of  the  Spanifli  princefs®. 

The  mind  of  the  young  prince,  replete  with  candor, 
was  inflamed  by  thefe  generous  and  romantic. ideas,  fug- 
gefted  by  Buckingham.  He  agreed  to  make  application 
to  the  king  for  his  approbation.  They  chofe  the  mo- 
ment of  his  kindefl  and  moil  jovial  humour ; and  more 
by  the  earneilnefs  which  they  expreiled,  than  by  the 
force  of  their  reafons,  they  obtained  a hally  and  unguard- 
ed confent  to  their  undertaking.  And  having  engaged 
his  promife  to  keep  their  purpofe  fecret,  they  left  him,  in 
order  to  make  preparations  for  the  journey. 

No  fooner  was  the  king  alone,  than  his  temper,  more 
cautious  than  fanguine,  fuggefted  very  different  views 
of  the  matter,  and  reprefented  every  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, which  could  occur.  He  reflefted,  that,  however 
the  world  might  pardon  this  fally  of  youth  in  the  prince, 
they  would  never  forgive  himfelf,  who,  at  his  years,  and 
after  his  experience,  could  entrufl  his  only  Ton,  the  heir 
of  his  crown,  the  prop  of  his  age,  to  the  diferetion  of 
foreigners,  without  fo  much  as  providing  the  frail  fecu- 
rity  of  afafe  condufl  in  his  favour:  That  if  the  Spanilh 
monarch  were  fincere  in  his  profelfions,  a few  months 
mull  finilh  the  treaty  of  marriage,  and  bring  the  Infanta 
into  England  ; if  he  were  not  fincere,  the  folly  was  ftifl 
more  egregious  of  committing  the  prince  into  his  hands : 
That  Philip,  when  poflefled  of  fo  invaluable  a pledge, 
might  well  rife  in  his  demands,  and  impoTe  harder  con- 
ditions of  treaty : And  that  the  temerity  of  the  enter.* 

^ CUrCD^onj  Tol*  p«  11,  ix, 
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|)ti2e  was  fo  apparent,  that  the  event,  how  profpetous  fo-  ^ 
ever,  could  not  juftify  it  j and  if  difaftrous,  it  would  ■ y 

render  bimfelf  infamous  to  his  people^  and  ridiculous  to 
all  pofterity 

Tormented  with  thefe  reflexions,  as  foon  as  the 
prince  and  Buckingham  returned  for  their  difpatches,  he 
informed  them  of  all  the  reafons  which  had  deterinined 
him  to  change  his  refolution ; and  he  begged  them  to 
defift  from  fo  foolifh  an  adventure.  The  prince  received 
the  difappointment  with  forrowful  fubraiflion  and  filent 
tears:  Buckingham  prefumed  to  fpeak  in  an  imperious 
tone,  which  he  had  ever  experienced  to  be  prevalent  over 
his  too  eafy  mailer.  He  told  the  king,  that  nobody  for 
the  future  would  believe^ any  thing  he  faid,  when  he  re- 
traced fo  foon  the  promife  fo  folemnly  given ; that  he 
plainly  difcerned  this  change  of  refolution  to  proceed 
from  another  breach  of  bis  word,  in  communicating  the 
matter  to  fome  rafcal,  who.  had  furniflied  him  with  thofe 
pitiful  reafons  which  he  had  alleged,  and  he  doubted  not 
but  he  fliould  hereafter  know  who  his  counfellor  had 
been ; and  that  if  he  receded  from  what  he  had  promifed, 
it  would  be  fuch  a difobligation  to  the  prince,  who  had 
now  fet  his  heart  upon  the  journey,  after  his  majefly’s 
approbation,  that  he  could  never  forget  it,  nor  forgive 
any  man  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  it 

The  king,  with  great  earneftnefs,  fortified  by  many 
oaths,  made  his  apology,  by  denying  that  he  had  com- 
municated the  matter  to  anyj  and  finding  himfelf  af- 
feiled,  as  well  by  the  boillerous  importunities  of  Buck- 
ingham, as  by  the  warm  intreaties  of  his  fon,  whofe 
applications  had  hitherto,  on  other  occafions,  been  al- 
ways dutiful,  never  eatneft ; he  had  again  the  weaknefs 
to  alTent  to  their  purpofed  journey.  It  was  agreed  that 

® ClarcndoB,  vo!.  i.  p.  14.  “ IWJ-  *«!•  >•  p.  iS>  ' 
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c H A p.  Sir  Francis  Cottington  alone,  the  prince’s  fecretary,  and 
. ' Endymion  Porter,  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  Ihould 

accompany  them  ; and  the  former  being  at  that  time  in 
the  anti- chamber,  he  was  immediately  called  in  by  the 
king’s  orders. 

James  told  Cottington,  that  he  had  always  been  an 
honed  man,  and  therefore  he  was  now  to  truft  him  in  an 
affair  of  the  higheft  importance,  which  he  was  not,  upon 
his  life,  to  difclofe  to  any  man  whatever.  “ Cotting- 
“ ton,”  added  he,  “ here  is  baby  Charles  and  Stenny,” 
(thefe  ridiculous  appellations  he  ufually  gave  to  the 
prince  and  Buckingham,)  “ who  have  a great  mind  to 
“ go  poll  into, Spain,  and  fetch  home  the  Infanta:  They 
“ will  have  but  two  more  in  their  company,  and  have 
“ chofen  you  for  one.  What  think  you  of  the  journey  ?” 

Sir  Francis,  who  was  a prudent  man,  and  had  rellded 
feme  years  in  Spain  as  the  king’s  agent,  was  Rruck  with  ' 
all  the  obvious  objedions  to  fuch  an  enterprize,  and 
fcruplcd  not  to  declare  them.  The  king  threw  himfelf 
upon  his  bed,  and  cried,  I told  you  this  before  \ and  fell 
into  a new  paffion  and  new  lamentations,  complaining 
that  he  was  undone,  and  fhould  lofe  baby  Charles. 

The  prince  fhowed  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was 
extremely  diffatisfied  with  Cottington’s  difeourfe ; but 
Buckingham  broke  into  an  open  paflion  againft  him. 
The  king,  he  told  him,  afked  him  only  of  the  journey, 
and  of  tlic  manner  of  travelling  j particulars  of  which 
he  might  be  a competent  judge,  having  gone  the  road  Co 
often  by  port  ; but  that  he,  without  being  called  to  it, 
had  the  prefumption  to  give  his  advice  upon  matters  of 
ftate  and  againft  his  mafter,  which  he  ihould  repent  as 
long  as  he  lived.  A thoufand  other  reproaches  he  added, 
which  put  the  poor  king  into  a new  agony  in  behalf  of 
a fervant,  who,  he  forefaw,  would  fuffer  for  anfwering 
him  honeftly.  Upon  which  he  faid  with  fome  emotion, 
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Nofy  hy  God,  Stenny,  you  are  much  to  blame  for  uftng  him  ^ 
fo : He  anfwered  me  directly  to  the  queftton  winch  I ajked  i 

him,  and  very  honejlly  and  wifely  ; and  yet,  you  know,  he  1613. 
faid  no  more  than  I told  you  before  he  was  called  in-  How- 
ever, after  all  this  palEon  on  both  lides,  James  renewed 
his  confent ; and  proper  directions  were  given  for  the 
journey.  Nor  was  he  now  at  any  Idfs  to  difeover,  that 
the  whole  intrigue  was  originally  contrived  by  Bucking- 
ham, as  well  as  purfued  violently  by  his  fpirit  and  im- 
petuofity. 

These  circumftances,  which  fo  well  charaClerife  the 
perfons,  feem  to  have  been  related  by  Cottington  to  lord 
Clarendon,  from  whom  they  are  here  tranferibed ; and 
though  minute,  are  not  undeferving  of  a place  in  hiftory. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their  two  attend- 
ants, and  Sir  Richard  Graham,  mailer  of  horfc  to 
Buckingham,  palled  difguifed  and  undifeovered  through 
France;  and  they  even  ventured  into  a court-ball  at 
Paris,  where  Charles  faw  tire  princefs  Henrietta,  whom  he 
afterwards  efpoufed,  and  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  In  eleven  days  after  their 
departure  from  London,  they  arrived  at  Madrid;  and 
furprized  every-body  by  a Hep  fo  unufual  among  great  io„r.!eJ"to' 
princes.  The  Spanifli  monarch  immediately  paid  Charles  %“"• 
a vifit,  cxprelTed  the  utmoll  gratitude  for  the  confidence 
repofed  in  him,  and  made  warm  proteftatiops  of  a corre- 
fpondent  confidence  and  friendlhip.  By  the  moll  llu- 
died  civilities,  he  Ihowed  the  refpeCl  which  he  bore  to 
his  royal  guell.  He  gave  him  a golden  key,  which 
opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might,  with-, 
out  any  introduction,  have  accefs  to  him  at  all  hours : 

He  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occafion,  except 
in  the  apartments  affigned  to  Charles ; for  there,  he  faid, 
the  prince  was  at  home : Charles  was  introduced  into 
the  palace  with  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony  that  at- 
■ . . K 3 tends 
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P.  (ends  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation : The  coun- 
. _ ‘ . cil  received  public  orders  to  obey  him  as  the  king  him- 

16x3.  f;lf:  Olivarez  too,  though  a grandee  of  Spain,  who 
has  the  right  of  being  covered  before  his  own  king,  wouM 
not  put  on  his  hat  in  the  prince’s  prefence  t ; All  the 
prifons  of  Spain  were  thrown  open,  and  all  the  prifoners 
received  their  freedom,  as  if  the  event,  the  moft  honour- 
, able  and  moft  fortunate,  had  happened  to  the  monarchy  s ; 

And  every  fumptuary  law  with  regard  to  apparel  was  fuf- 
pended  during  Charles’s  refidence  in  Spain.  The  In., 
fanta,  however,  was  only  fhown  to  her  lover  in  public  1 
the  Spanifh  ideas  of  decency  being  fo  ftrift,  as  not  to 
allow  of  any  farther  intercourfe,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
difpenfation 

Thk  point  of  honour  was  carried  fo  far  by  that  gene- 
rous people,  that  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of 
the  advantage  which  they  had  acquired,  of  impofing  any 
harder  conditions  of  treaty : Their  pious  zeal  only 
prompted  them,  on  one  occafton,  to  deftre  naorc  con- 
ceftions  in  the  religious  articles;  but,  upon  the  oppo- 
fition  of  Brifto!,  accompanied  with  fome  reproaches, 
they  immediately  defifted.  The  pope,  however,  hear- 
ing of  the  prince’s  arrival  in  Madrid,  tacked  (bme  new 
claufes  to  the  difpenfation  ’ ; and  it  became  neceflary  to 
tranfmit  the  articles  to  London,  that  the  king  might  ra- 
tify them.  This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  con- 
fifted  of  feveral  articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  exercife  of 
the  catholic  religion  by  the  Infanta  and  her  houfehcdd. 
Nothing  could  reafonably  be  found  fault  with,  except 
■ one  article,  in  which  the  king  promifed,  that  the  child- 
ren Ihould  be  educated  by  the  princefs,  till  ten  years  of 
age.  This  condition  could  not  be  infifted  on,  but  widt 
a view  of  feafoning  their  minds  with  catholic  principles^ 

^ Idem)  p.  74* 
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and  though  fo  tender  an  age  fcemed  a fufficient  fecurity  CHAP, 
againft  theological  prejudices,  yet  the  fame  reafon  which 
made  the  pope  infert  that  article,  ihould  have  induced 
the  king  to  r«je£l  it. 

Besides  the  public  treaty,  there  were  feparate  arti- 
cles, privately  fwom  to  by  the  king  ; in  which  he  pro- 
mifed  to  fufpend  the  penal  laws  enaded  againft  catholics, 
to  procure  a repeal  of  them  in  parliament,  and  to  grant 
a toleration  for  the  exercife  of  the  catholic  religion  in 
private  houfes'.  Great  murmurs,  we  may  believe, 
would  have  arifen  againft  thefe  articles,  had  they  been 
made  known  to  the  public  ; fince  we  find  it  to  have  been 
imputed  as  an  enormous  crime  to  the  prince,  that,  having 
received,  about  this  time,  a very  civil  letter  from  the 
pope,  he  was  induced  to  return  a very  civil  anfwer". 

Meanwhile  Gregory  XV.  who  granted  the  difpen- 
fiition  died,  and  Urban  VIII.  was  chofen  in  his  place. 

Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio  refufed  to  deliver  the  dif- 
penfation,  till  it  fhould  be  renewed  by  Urban;  and  that 
crafty  pontiff  delayed  fending  a new  difpenfation,  in 
hopes,  that,  during  the  prince’s  refidence  in  Spain,  fome 
expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  effedf  his  converfion. 

The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince,  became  im- 
patient. On  the  firft  hint,  Charles  obtained  permiffion  to 
return  ; and  Philip  graced  his  departure  with  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  elaborate  civility  and  refped,  which  had  at- 
tended his  reception.  He  even  eredled  a pillar,  on  the  fpot 
where  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  as  a monument  of 
mutual  friendihip  ; and  the  prince,  having  fworn  to  the 
obfervance  of  all  the  articles,  entered  on  bis  journey,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Englifh  fleet  at  St.  Andero. 

T he  cbara£fer  of  Charles, . compofed  of  decency,  Fe,^ 
ferve,  medefty,  fobriety  j virtues  fo  agreeable  to  the  man- 

< Frinkljn,  p.  to.  Rafliworih,  toI.  i.  p.  89.  Kenset,  p.  769. 

|>  Rulhwerth,  vol.  i,  p.  8a.  Fraakijrn,  p,  77, 
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ners  of  the  Spaniards  j the  unparalleled  confidence,  which 
he  had  repofed  in  their  nation ; the  romantic  gallantry, 
which  he  had  pra£lifed  towards  their  princefs ; all  tbefe 
circumftances,  joined  to  his  youth  and  advantageous 
figure,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of  Madrid, 
and  had  imprelled  the  moil  favourable  ideas  of  him 
But,  in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  prince  was  beloved 
and  efteemed,  was  Buckingham  defpifed  and  hated.  His 
behaviour,  compofed  of  Englilh  familiarity,  and  French 
vivacity ; his  Tallies  of  paiTion,  his  indecent  freedoms 
with  the  prince,  his  dilTolute  plcafures,  his  arrogant,  im- 
petuous temper,  which  he  neither  could,  nor  cared  to 
difguifei  qualities  like  thefe,  could,  moft  of  them,  be 
efieemed  no-where,  but  to  the  Spaniards  were  the  obje(Rs 
of  peculiar  averfion  They  could  not  conceal  their 
furprize,  that  fuch  a youth  could  intrude  into  a negocia- 
tion,  now  conduced  to  a period,  by  fo  accomplilbed  a 
minifier  as  Briftol,  and  could  afiume  to  himfelf  all  the 
merit  of  it.  They  lamented  ‘the  Infanta’s  fate,  yvho  muft 
be  approached  by  a man,  whofe  temerity  feemed  to  re- 
fpe<El  no  laws,  divine  or  human  And  when  they  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  had  the  imprudence  to  infult  the  Conde 
duke  of  Olivarez,  their  prime  minifter,  every  one,  who 
was  ambitious  of  paying  court  to  the  Spanifb,  became 
defirous  of  Ihowing  a contempt  for  the  Englilb  favourite. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  told  Olivarez,  that  his 
own  attachment  to  the  Spanifh  nation  and  to  the  king  of 
Spain  was  extreme ; that  he  would  contribute  to  every 
mcafure,  which  could  cement  the  friendfiiip  between 
England  and  them ; and  that  his  peculiar  ambition 
would  be  to  facilitate  the  prince’s  marriage  with  the  In- 
fanta. But,  he  added,  with  a fmcerity  equally  infolent 
and  indifereet.  With  regard  to  you.  Sir,  in  particular,  you 
mujl  not  confider  me  as  your  friend,  but  mujl  ever  ex^ebl 

X Franklyn,  p.  So.  Ruihwortb^  u p.  io}» 

f Ibid*  vol.  i»  p.  SOI*  X Clarendon}  voI«  i*  p*  36* 
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frtm  me  all pojible  enmity  and oppojitltn.'  The  Conde  duke  C ”j^^*** 
replied,  with  a becoming  dignity,  that  he  very  willingly 
accepted  of  what  was  proffered  him  : And  on  thefe  terms  >®*1* 
the  favourites  parted’. 

Buckingham,  fenfible  how  odious  he  was  become  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that 
nation  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Infanta,  refolved  to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to 
prevent  the  marriage.  By  what  arguments  he  could  en* 
gage  the  prince  to  offer  fuch  an  infult  to  the  Spanifh  na- 
tion, from  whom  he  had  met  with  fuch  generous  treat- 
ment ; by  what  colours  he  could  difguife  the  ingratitude^ 
and  imprudence  of  fuch  a meafure  ; thefe  are  totally  un- 
known to  us.  We  may  only  conjeflure,  that  the  many 
unavoidable  caufes  of  delay,  which  had  fo  long  prevented 
the  arrival  of  the  difpenfation,  had  afforded  to  Bucking- 
ham a pretence  for  throwing  on  the  Spaniards  the  imputa- 
tion of  infincerity  in  the  whole  treaty.  It  alfo  appears, 
that  his  impetuous  and  domineering  charafler  had  acquir- 
ed, what  it  ever  after  maintained,  a total  afcendant  over 
the  gentle  and  modeft  temper  of  Charles;  and,  when  the' 
prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  his  profeflions,  to  break  off  the  treaty  with  Spain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Buckingham  prevailed  fo  eafily 
with  James  to  abandon  a projedl,  which,  during  fo  many 
years,  had  been  the  obje£l  of  all  his  wifhes,  and  which 
he  had  now  unexpectedly  conducted  to  a happy  period 
A rupture  with  Spain,  the  lofs  of  two  millions,  were 
profpeCts  little  agreeable  to  this  pacific  and  indigent  mo- 
narch. But,  finding  his  only  fon  bent  againft  a match, 
which  had  always  been  oppofed  by  his  people  and  his 
parliament,  he  yielded  to  difficulties  which  he  had  not 
courage  or  flrength  of  mind  fufficient  to  overcome.  The 

> Rudiw6nbi  «o1.  i.  p.  lov  Cbrendon,  Tol.  i.  p.  37, 

^ Hacket'i  Life  ef  Williami. 
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CHAP,  prince  therefore,  and  Buckingham,  on  their  arrival  at 
^XLIX.  ^ aflumed  entirely  the  direction  of  the  negociation  j 

i6ii.  and  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  feek  for  pretences,  by  which 
they  could  give  a colour  to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty. 
Though  the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate  had  ever 
been  confidercd  by  James  as  a natural  or  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  the  Spanifli  alliance,  he  had  always  forbidden 
his  minifters  to  infill  on  it  as  a preliminary  article  to  the 
conclufton.  of  the  marriage  treaty.  He  confidered,  that 
this  principality  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
and  the  duke  of  Bavaria ; and  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
the  king  of  Spain’s  power,  by  a fingle  ftrokc  of  his  pen, 
to  rellore  it  to  its  ancient  mailer.  The  llriS  alliance 
of  Spain  with  thefe  princes  would  engage  Philip,  he 
thought,  to  Ibften  fo  difagreeable  a demand  by  every 
art  of  negociation  j and  many  articles  mull  of  necelfity 
be  adjulled,  before  fuch  an  important  point  could  be 
efFedled.  It  was  fufficient,  m James’s  opinion,,  if  the 
lincerity  of  the  Spanilh  court  could,  for  the  prefent,  be 
afeertained  ; and,  dreading  farther  delays  of  the  marriage, 
fo  long  wilhed  for,  he  was  refolved  to  trull  the  Palatine’s 
full  relloration  to  the  event  of  future  couniels  and  delibe« 
rations 

This  whole  fyllem  of  negociation  Buckingham  now 
reverfed ; and  he  overturned  every  fuppolition  upon 
which  the  treaty  had  hitherto  been  condu<fted.  After 
many  fruitlefs  artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent 
the  efpoufals,  Brillol  received  pofitive  orders  not  to  deli- 
ver the  proxy,  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  to 
finilb  the  marriage,  till  fecurity  were  given  for  the  full 
rellitution  of  the  Palatinate'*.  Philip  underllood  this 
language.  He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  difgull  re« 
ceived  by  Buckingham ; and  deeming  him  a man  capable 

c Pari.  Hift*  vol*  vi.  p«  57* 

^ Ku/kworih,  vp],  u p.  105.  fCennct,  p«  776* 
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of  facrlficing,  to  his  own  ungovernaWepaffionsy  the  greatcft  c 
interefts  of  his  naafter  and  of  bis  country,  he  had  expeS-  . f 

ed,  that  the  unbounded  credit  of  that  favourite  would  be 
employed  to  embroil  the  two  nations.  Determined,  ol«y*** 
however,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  rupture  entirely  an 
the  Englilh,  he  delivered  into  Briikil’s  hand  a written 
promife,  by  which  he  bound  bimfelf  to  procure  the  re- 
iloration  of  the  Palatine,  either  by  perfuafion,  or  by  every 
other  poffible  means  and,  when  he  found  that  this  con- 
eeflion  gave  no  fatisfa£lion,  he  or4ercd  the  Infanta  to  lay 
afide  the  title  of  princels  of  Wales,  which  fhe  bore  after 
the  arrival  of  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,  and  to  drop 
the  ftudy  of  the  Englilh  language  And  thinking  that 
fuch  rafii  counfels,  as  now  governed  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, would  not  flop  at  the  breach  of  the  marriage  treaty, 
he  ordered  preparations  for  war  immediately  to  be  made 
throughout  all  his  dominions  ^ 

Thus  James,  having,  by  itreans  inexplicable  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  politics,  eonduded  fo  near  an  honour- 
able period,  the  marriage  of  his  fon,  and  the  relloration  of 
his  fon-in-law,  failed  at  laft  of  his  purpofe,  by  means 
equally  unaccountable. 

But,  though  the  expedients,  already  ufed  by  Buck- 
ingham, were  fufficiently  inglorious,  both  for  himfelf 
and  for  the  nation  j it  was  neceflary  for  him,  ere  he  could 
fully  effedb  his  purpofe,  to  employ  artifices  flill  more  dil- 
honourable.  , 

The  king,  having  broken  with  Spain,  was  obliged  to  *614. 
concert  new  meafures  j and,  without  the  afiillance  of 
parliament,  no  effedual  ftep  of  any  kind  could  be  taken. 

The  benevolence,  which,  during  the  interval,  had  been 
rigoroufly  exaded  for  recovering  the  Palatinate,  though 
levied  for  fo  popular  an  end,  had  procured  to  the  king 

^ Franklyn^  p. 8o.  Rufhwortbp  Tcl«tsp«  Ii2s 
f Rttihwottb,  foifi.p.  114* 
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CHAP,  lefs  money  than  ill-will  from  his  fubjefls  Whatever 
y ■ _ ‘ , difcouragements,  therefore,  he  might  receive  from  his  ill 
1614.  agreement  with  former  parliaments,  there  was  a neceflity 
meiit!*'*"  of  fummoning  once  more  this  afiembly  : And,  It  might 
be  hoped,  that  the  Spanilh  alliance,  which  gave  fuch 
umbrage,  being  abandoned,  the  commons  would  now  be 
better  fatisfied  with  the  king’s  adminiftration.  In  his 
»9thFeb,  fpeech  to  the  houfes,  James  dropped  feme  hints  of  his 
caufes  of  complaint  againft  Spain;  and  he  gracioufly 
condefcended  to  afk  the  advice  of  parliament,  which  he 
had  ever  before  rejefted,  with  regard  to  the  condudl  of 
fo  important  an  affair  as  his  fon’s  marriage Bucking- 
ham delivered,  to  a committee  of  lords  and  commons, 
a long  narrative,  which  he  pretended  to  be  true  and 
complete,  of  every  ftep  taken  in  the  negociations  with 
Philip : But  partly  by  the  fuppreflion  of  fome  fadls, 
partly  by  the  falfe  colouring  laid  on  others,  this  narra- 
tive was  calculated  entirely  to  miflead  the  parliament, 
and  to  throw  on  the  court  of  Spain  the  reproach  of  arti- 
fice and  infincerity.  He  faid,  that,  after  many  years* 
negociation,  the  king  found  not  himfelf  any  nearer  his 
purpofe ; and  that  Briftol  had  never  brought  the  treaty 
beyond  general  profeflions  and  declarations  : That  the 
prince,  doubting  the  good  intentions  of  Spain,  refolved 
at  laff  to  take  a journey  to  Madrid,  and  put  the  matter 
to  the  utmoft  trial ; That  he  there  found  fuch  artificial 
dealing  as  made  him  conclude  all  the  fteps  taken  towards 
the  marriage  to  be  falfe  and  deceitful : That  the  refti- 

C To  /how  by  what?io)entmea/uret  beneTolencci  were  ofualty  raifed,  Jobfi* 
ftone  tells  ui>  io  bit  Rtrum  Britan/iicarum  that  B.irne8|  a citizen  of 

London,  was  the  firil  who  refufed  to  contribute  any  thing  ^ upon  which  the 
trearurer  fent  him  word,  that  he  muft  immediately  prepare  himfelf  to  carrys 
by  po/l,  a difpatch  into  Iteland.  The  citizen  was  glad  to  make  hia  peace,  by 
paying  a hundred  pounds  \ and  no  one  durft  afterwards  refofe  the  bencTO«» 
lence  requireda  See  farther,  Coke,  p.  80. 

^ Frapklyn,  p>79*  Ru(hwonb|  to1«  f • xi^i  Kenoet,  p.  778* 
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tution  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had  ever  been  regarded  C h a P. 
by  the  king  as  an  eflential  preliminary,  was  not  ferioufly  . ' j 

intended  by  Spain : And  that,  after  enduring  much  bad  16*4. 
ufage,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  with- 
out any  hopes,  either  of  obtaining  the  Infanta,  or  of  re- 
ftoring  the  Elector  Palatine 

This  narrative,  which,  confidering  the  importance  of 
the  occafion,  and  the  folemnity  of  that  aflembly  to  which 
it  was  delivered,  deferves  great  blame,  was  yet  vouched 
for  truth  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  prefent ; and 
the  king  himfelf  lent  it,  indiredily,  his  authority,  by 
telling  the  parliament  that  it  was  by  his  orders  Buck- 
ingham laid  the  whole  affair  before  them.  The  condu(% 
of  thefe  princes  it  is  difficult  fully  to  excufe.  It  is  in  vain 
to  plead  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Charles ; unlefs 
his  inexperience  and  youth,  as  is  probable  *,  if  not  cer- 
tain, really  led  him  into  error,  and  made  him  fwallow 
all  the  falfities  of  Buckingham.  And  though  the  king 
was  here  hurried  from  his  own  meafures  by  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  others;  nothing  Ihould  have  induced  him  to-pro- 
ftitute  his  charafter,  and  feem  to  vouch  the  impoftures, 
at  lead  falfe  colourings,  of  his  favourite,  of  which  he 
had  fo  good  rcafon  to  entertain  a fufpicion‘=. 

Buckingham’s  narrative,  however  artfully  dlfguifed, 
conuined  fo  many  contradiflory  circumftances,  as  were 
fufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  reafonable  men  ; but  it 
concurred  fo  well  with  the  paffions  and  prejudices  of  the 
parliament,  that  no  fcruple  was  made  of  immediately 
adopting  it  *.  Charmed  with  having  obtained  at  length 

a Franklyn,  p.  89,  90,  91,  &c.  RuOiworth,  toI,  i.  119,  110,  Icc^ 

Pali.  Hift.  Vol.  vi.  p.  ,0,  II,  tee.  ‘ 

I See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 

a It  muO,  howeeer,  be  coortfled,  that  the  king  afterwards  warned  the  ' 
houfe  not  to  take  Buckingham’!  narratiec  for  hii,  though  it  was  laid  before 
them  by  bis  order.  Pari.  Hifl.  eol.  vi.  p.  104..  James  was  probably  tihamed 
to  have  been  carried  fo  far  by  hit  favourite.  , 

i Pari.  Hift.  vul.  vi.  p.  75. 
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^ XLIX  opportunity,  fo  long  wiflied  for,  of  going  to  war  with 

, ‘ . papifts,  they  little  thought  of  future  confequences ; but 

*^4  immediately  advifed  the  king  to  break  off  both  treaties 
with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded  the  marriage, 
as  that  for  the  reftitution  of  the  Palatinate".  The 
people,  ever  greedy  of  war  till  they  fuffer  by  it,  dif- 
played  their  triumph  at  thefe  violent  meafures  by  public 
iionfires  and  rejoicings,  aud  by  infults  on  the  Spanish 
miniffers.  Buckingham  was  now  the  favourite  of  the 
public,  and  of  the  parliament.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the 
' houfe  of  commons,  called  him  the  Saviour  of  the  nation 
Every  place  refounded  with  his  praifes.  And  he  himfelf, 
intoxicated  by  a popularity  which  he  enjoyed  fo  little 
4ime,  and  which  he  fo  ill  deferved,  violated  all  duty  to  his 
indulgent  maffer,  and  entered  into  cabals  with  the  puri- 
tanical members,  who  had  ever  oppofed  the  royal  autho- 
(ity.  He  even  encouraged  fchemes  for  aboliOung  the 
order  of  biihops,  and  felling  the  dean  and  chapter  lands, 
ip  order  to  defray  the  expences  of  a Spaniih  war.  And 
•the  king,  though  he  ftill  entertained  projeSs  for  tempo- 
rising, and  for  forming  an  accommodation  with  Spain, 
was  fo  borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  popular  prgudices, 
conduced  and  encreafed  by  Buckingham,  that  he  was  at 
laft  obliged,  in  a fpeech  to  parliament,  to  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  boftile  meafures,  if  they  would  engage  to  fuppost 
him  Doubts  of  their  fincerity  in  this  refpe£f  j doubts 
which  the  event  ihowed  not  to  he  ill  grounded  j had 
probably  been  one  caufe  of  his  former  pacific  and  dilatory 
meafures. 

In  his  fpeech  on  this  occafion,  the  king  began  with 
lamenting  hrsown  unhappinefs,  that,  having  folong  valu- 
ed himfelf  on  the  epithet  of  the  pacific  monarch,  he  ihould 

} 

n FuDkijfOy  p*  98.  RaOiwonh,  vo),  is  p.  PatU  Hift«  toK  vis 

p.  loj.  B Claren<k>n,  v#l,  a.  p.  • Praoklpa,  p.  94,  95. 
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now,  in  hi*  old  age,  be  obliged  to  exchange  the  bleiling* 
of  peace  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war.  He  repre- 
fented  to  them  the  immenfe  and  continued  expence  re- 
^uifite  for  military  armaments;  and  befides  fupplies,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  ftiould  become  neceflary,  he  de- 
manded a vote  of  fix  fitbfidies  and  twelve  fifteenths,  as 
a proper  ftook  before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. 
He  told  them  of  his  intolerable  debts,  chiefly  contracted 
by  the  fums  remitted  to  the  Palatine  f ; but  he  added, 
that  he  did  not  infifl  on  any  fupply  for  his  own  relief,  and 
that  it  was  fufficient  for  him,  if  the  honour  and  fecurity 
of  the  public  were  provided  for.  To  remove  ail  fufpi- 
cion,  be,  who  bad  ever  ftrenuoufly  maintained  his  prero- 
gative, and  who  had  even  extended  it  into  fome  points 
efteemed  doubtful,  now  made  an  imprudent  conceflion,  of 
which  the  confequences  might  have  proved  fatal  to  royal 
authority:  He  voluntarily  offered,  that  the  money  voted 
fhould  be  paid  to  a committee  of  parliament,  and  (hould 
he  iflued  by  them,  without  being  intrufted  to  his  manage- 
ment The  commons  willingly  accepted  of  this  con- 
ceffion,  fo  unufual  in  an  Englifh  monarch ; they  voted 
him  only  three  fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths ' : And  they 
took  no  notice  of  the  complaints  which  he  made  of  hie 
own  wants  and  necefHties. 

ApvANTACE  was  alfo  taken  of  the  prefent  good  agree- 
ment between  the  king  and  parliament,  in  order  to  path 
the  bill  againft  monopolies,  which  had  formerly  been 
encouraged  by  the  king,  but  which  had  failed  by  the 
rupture  between  him  and  the  laft  houfe  of  commons. 
This  bill  was  conceived  in  fuch  terms  as  to  render  it 
merely  declaratory  ; and  all  monopolies  were  condemned 
as  contrary  to  law  and  to  the  known  liberties  of  the  peo- 
Pfc.  It  was  there  fuppofed,  that  every  fubjedl  of  Eng- 

P See  note [KJ  ftt  the  cod  #f  the  folume*  % Ro0»worth,  vol.  L 

F*  137«  * Left  than  pounds* 
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CHAP.  Jand  had  entire  power  to  difpofe  of  his  own  adlions, 
^ - - ' f provided  he  did  no  injury  to  any  of  his  fellow-fubjefts  } 
1614.  and  that  no  prerogative  of  the  king,  no  power  of  any 
magidrate,  nothing  but  the  authority  alone  of  laws, 
could  reftrain  that  unlimited  freedom.  The  full  profe- 
cution  of  this  noble  principle  into  all  its  natural  confe- 
quences,  has  at  lad,  through  many  conteds,  produced 
that  Angular  and  happy  government  which  we  enjoy  at 
prefent  *. 

The  houfe  of  commons  alfo  corroborated,  by  a new 
precedent,  the  important  power  of  impeachment,  which, 
two  years  before,  they  had  exercifed  in  the  cafe  of  chan- 
cellor Bacon,  and  which  had  lain  dormant  for  near  two 
centuries,  except  when  they  ferved  as  indruments  of 
royal  vengeance.  The  earl  of  Middlcfex  had  been  raifed, 
by  Buckingham’s  intered,  from  the  rank  of  a Lon- 
don merchant,  to  be  treafurer  of  England ; and,  by  his 
adivity  and  addrefs,  feemed  not  unworthy  of  that  pre- 
ferment. But,  as  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  pa- 
tron, by  fcrupling  or  refufing  fome  demands  of  money, 
during  the  prince’s  refidence  in  Spain,  that  favourite 
vowed  revenge,  and  employed  all  his  credit  among  the 
commons  to  procure  an  impeachment  of  the  treafurer. 
The  king  was  extremely  didatisded  with  this  meafure, 
and  prophefied  to  the  prince  and  duke,  that  they  would 
• live  to  have  their  fill  of  parliamentary  profecutions '.  In 
a fpccch  to  the  parliament,  he  endeavoured  to  apologize 
for  Middlefex,  and  to  fol'ten  the  accufation  againll  him 
The  charge,  however,  was  ftill  maintained  by  the  com- 
mons ; and  the  treafurer  was  found  guilty  by  the  peers, 
though  the  roifdemeanors  proved  againfi  him  were  nei- 
ther numerous  nor  important.  The  accepting  of  two 
prefents  of  five  hur^dred  pounds  a-piece,  for  paffihg  two 

• Sfc  note  [O]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  t Ctaicadon,  vol,  i.  p. 

* Paal,  Hilt.  vol.  vi.  p.  ig. 
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patents,  was  the  article  of  greateft  weight.  His  fentence 

was,  to  be  fined  50,000  pounds  for  the  king’s  ufe,  and  ■ ---t 

to  fuffer  all  the  other  p>enalties  formerly  inflidted  upon 

Bacon.  The  fine  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  prince^ 

when  he  mounted  the  thronei 

This  feffion  an  addrefs  was  alfo  made,  very  difagree- 
able  to  the  king,  craving  the  fevere  execution  of  the 
laws  againft  catholics.  His  anfwer  was  gracious  and 
condefcending  * j though  he  declared  againft  perfecution* 
as  being  an  improper  meafure  for  the  fuppreffion  of  any 
religion,  according  to  the  received  maxim.  That  the  blooi 
of  the  martyrs  was  the  feed  of  the  church.  He  alfo  con- 
demned an  entire  indulgence  of  the  catholics  ; and  feem* 

«d  to  reprefent  a middle  courfe,  as  the  moft  humane  and 
moft  politic.  He  went  fo  far  as  even  to  affirm,  with  an 
oath,  that  he  never  had  entertained  any  thoughts  of 
granting  a toleration  to  thefe  religionifts  The  liberty 
of  exercifing  their  worfliip  in  private  houfes,  which  he 
had  fecretly  agreed  to  in  the  Spanifh  treaty,  did  not  ap*. 
pear  to  him  deferring  that  name  5 and  it  was  probably  by 
means  of  this  explication,  he  thought  that  he  had  faved  his 
honour.  And  as  Buckingham,  in  his  narrative  con^t 
felled,  that  the  king  had  agreed  to  a temporary  fufpenfiort 
of  the  penal  laws  againft  the  catholics,  which  he  diftin- 
guiflied  from  a toleration,  a term  at  that  time  extremely 
odious,  James  naturally  deemed  his  meaning  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  explained,  and  feared  not  any  reproach  of  falfe-^ 
hood  or  duplicity,  on  account  of  this  afleveration.  After 
all  thefe  tranfadfions,  the  parliament  was  prorogued  by 
the  king,  who  let  fall  fame  hints,  though  in  gentle  terms, 
of  the  fenfe  which  he  entertained  of  their  unkindnefs,  in 
not  fupplying  his  neceffities 

« Frinklya,  p.  loi,  lot.  * See  farther,  Frankljrn,  p.  87.  7 Pari, 

vol.  vi.  pa  37«  * Franklyn,  p.  103k  * 
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CHAP.  James,  unable  to  refift  fo  ftrong  a combination  as 
^ I that  of  his  people,  his  parliament,  his  fon,  and  his  fa- 

1624.  vourite,  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  mealtires,  for 
which,  from  temper  as  well  as  judgment^  he  had  ever 
entertained  a moft  fettled  averfion.  Though  he  dilTem- 
bled  his  refentment,  he  began  to  eftrange  himfelffrom 
Buckingham,  to  whom  he  aferibed  all  thofe  violent 
counfels,  and  whom  he  confidered  as  the  author,  both 
of  the  prince’s  journey  to  Spain,  and  of  the  breach  of  the 
marriage  treaty.  The  arrival  of  Briflol  he  impatiently 
longed  for  ; and  it  was  by  the  afliftance  of  that  minifter, 
whofe  wifdom  he  refpecled,  and  whofe  views  he  approved,, 
that  he  hoped  in  time  to  extricate  himfelf  from  his  prefent 
difficulties.- 

Return  of  During  the  prince’s  abode  in  Spain,,  that  able  nego- 
ciator  had  eVer  oppofed,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  the 
impetuous  meafures  fuggefted  by  Buckingham,  his  own 
wife  and  well-tempered  counfels.  After  Charles’s  de- 
parture^  he  ftill,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a change  of 
refolution,  interpofed  his  advice,  and  ftrenuoufly  infifted 
on  the  fincerity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  conduit  of  the 
treaty,  as  well  as  the  advantages  which  England  mulV 
reap  from  the  completion  of  it.  Enraged  to  find,  that 
his  fuccefsful  labours  Ihould  be  rendered  abortive  by  the 
levities  and  caprices  of  an  infolent  minion,  he  would 
underftand  no  hints ; and  nothing  but  exprefs  orders 
from  his  mafler  could  engage  him  to  make  that  demand, 
which,  he  was  fenfible,  mu  ft  put  a final  period  to  the 
treaty.  He  was  not  therefore  furprifed  to  hear,  that 
-Buckingham,  had  declared  himfelf  his  open  enemy,  and, 
on  all  occafions,  had  thrown  out  many  violent  refledliona 
againft  him. 

Nothing  could  be  of  greater  ccnlequence  to  Buck- 
ingham, than  to  keep  Briftol  at  a diftance  both  from  the 
king  and  the  parliament  5 left  the  power  of  truth,  enforced 
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by  fo  well-informed  a fpeaker,  fliould  open  fcenes,  which 
were  but  fufpedled  by  the  former,  and  of  which  the  latter  y ,/ 
had  as  yet  entertained  no  manner  of  jealoufy.  He  ap- 
plied  therefore  to  James,  whofe  weaknefs,  difguifed  to 
himfelf  under  the  appearance  of  finefle  and  diilimulation, 
was  now  become  abfolutely  incurable.  A warrant  for 
fending  Brilfol  to  the  Tower  was  ilTued  immediately  upon 
his  arrival  in  England  ; and  though  he  was  foon  re- 
leafed  from  confinement,  yet  orders  were  carried  him 
from  the  king,  to  retire  to  his  country  feat,  and  to  abftain 
from  all  attendance  in  parliament.  He  obeyed ; but 
Iqudly  demanded  an  opportunity  of  juftifying  himfelf, 
and  of  laying  his  whole  conduct  before  his  mailer.  On 
all  occafions  he  protelled  his  innocence,  and  threw  on 
his  enemy  the  blame  of  every  mifcarriage.  Buckingham, 
and,  at  his  inftigation,  the  prince,  declared,  that  they 
would  be  reconciled  to  Briftol,  if  he  would  but  acknow- 
ledge his  errors  and  ill-condu£l : But  the  fpirited  noble- 
man, jealous  of  his  honour,  refufed  to  buy  favour  at  fo 
high  a price.  James  had  the  equity  to  fay,  that  the  in- 
filling on  that  condition  was  a ftrain  of  unexampled 
tyranny  : But  Buckingham  fcrupled  not  to  aflert,  with 
his  ufual  prefumption,  that  neither  the  king,  the  ■ 
prince,  nor  himfelf,  were  as  yet  fatisfied  of  Briftol's 
< innocence'.  f 

While  the  attachment  of  the  prince  to  Buckingham, 
while  the  timidity  of  James,  or  the  fhame  of  changing 
his  favourite,  kept  the  whole  court  in  z,we  j the  Spanilh 
ambalTador,  Inoiofa,  endeavoured  to  open  the  king’s  eyes, 

■ and  to  cure  his  fears,  by  inililling  greater  fears  into  him.  ' 
He  privately  flipped  into  his  hand  a paper,  and  gave  him 
a flgnal  to  read  it  alone.  He  there  told  him,  that  he 
was  as  much  a prifoner  at  London  as  ever  Francis  I.  was 
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C H A P-  at  Madrid  ; that  the  prince  and  Buckingham  had  con- 
XLIX.  ^ ° 

' f fpired  togetiier,  and  had  the  whole  court  at  their  devo- 

i6»4-  tioa  ; that  cabals  among  the  popular  leaders  in  parlia- 
ment were  carrying  on  to  the  extreme  prejudice  of  his 
authority ; that  the  projedl  was  to  confine  him  to  fome 
of  his  hunting  feats,  and  to  commit  the  whole  admini- 
llration  to  Charles ; and  that  it  was  neceflary  for  him, 
by  one  vigorous  efibrt,  to  vindicate  his  authority,  and  to 
punifii  thofe  who  had  fo  long  and  fo  much  abufed  his 
friendfiiip  and  beneficence 

What  credit  James  gave  to  this  reprefentation  does 
not  appear.  He  only  difeovered  fome  faint  fymptoms, 
which  he  inftantly  retracted,  of  difiatisfadtion  with  Buck- 
Rupture  ingham.  All  his  public  meafures,  and  all  the  alliances 
wuh  Spam,  ^Thich  he  entered,  were  founded  on  the  fyftem  of 
enmity  to  the  Aullrian  family,  and  of  war  to  be  carried 
on  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate. 

The  ftates  of  the  United  Provinces  were,  at  this  time, 
governed  by  Maurice  ; and  that  afpiring'prince,  fenfible 
that  his  credit  would  languiih  during  peace,  had,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  twelve  years’  truce,  renewed  the  war 
with  the  Spanilh  monarchy.  His  great  capacity  in  the 
military  art  would  have  compenfated  the  inferiority  of 
his  forces,  had  not  the  Spaniih  armies  been  command- 
ed by  Spinola,  a general  equally  renowned  for  condudf, 
and  more  celebrated  for  enterprize  and  adlivity.  In  fuch 
a fituation,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  the  re- 
public than  the  profpedl  of  a rupture  between  James  and 
the  catholic  Icing  j and  they  flattered  themfelves,  as  well 
from  the  natural  union  of  interefts  between  them  and 
England,  as  from  the  influence  of  the  prefent  conjundlure, 
that  powerful  fuccours  would  foou  march  to  their  relief. 
Accordingly,  an  army  of  fix  thoufand  men  was  levied  in 

< Rulhwoctb,  Tall  i.  p,  144.  Hacket'i  Life  of  WillUmi.  Colce,  p,  i*7> 
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England,  and  fcnt  over  to  Holland,  commanded  by  four  ^ p. 
young  noblemen,  Eflex,  Oxford,  Southampton,  and  Wil-  ' j 

loughby,  who  were  ambitious  of  diftinguilhing  them- 
felves  in  fo  popular  a caufe,  and  of  acquiring  military 
experience  under  fo  renowned  a captain  as  Maurice. 

It  might  reafonably  have  been  expected,  that,  as  reli-  Treaiywith 
gious  zeal  had  made  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  appear 
a point  of  fuch  vaft  importance  in  England ; the  fame 
effeS  muft  have  been  produced  in  France,  by  the  force 
merely  of  political  views  and  confidcrations.  While 
that  principality  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  houfe  of 
Aullria,  the  French  dominions  were  furrounded  on  all 
fides  by  the  pofle/lions  of  that  ambitious  family,  and 
might  be  invaded  by  fuperior  forces  from  every  quarter.  ' 

It  concerned  the  king  of  France,  therefore,  to  prevent 
the  peaceable  eftablifliment  of  the  emperor  in  his  new 
conquefls ; and  both  by  the  fituation  and  greater  power 
of  his  Hate,  he  was  much  better  enabled  than  James  to 
give  fuccour  to  the  diftrefled  Palatine*.  But  though 
thefe  views  efcaped  not  Louis,  nof  Cardinal  Richlieu,  who 
now  began  to  acquire  an  afcendant  in  the  French  court ; 
that  minifler  was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his  en- 
terprizes  by  firft  fubduing  the  Hugonots,  and  thence  to 
proceed,  by  mature  counfels,  to  humble  the  houfe  of 
Auilria.  The  profpcft,  however,  of  a conjundlion  with 
England  was  prefently  embraced,  and  all  imaginable 
encouragement  was  given  to  every  propofal  for  conci.- 
Hating  a marriage  between  Charles  and  the  princefs 
Henrietta, 

Notwithstanding  the  fenfible  experience,  which 
James  might  have  acquired  of  the  unfurmountable  anti- 
pathy, entertained  by  his  fubjeiSs,  againft  all  alliance 
with  catholics,  he  flill  perfevered  in  the  opinion,  that 

f S(C  CoUc^ioD  of  State  Paperi  by  the  Earl  of  Clateodoo^  p.  393. 
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his  fon  would  be  degraded  by  receiving  into  his  bed  a 
princefs  of  lefs  than  royal  extrailion.  After  the  rupture, 
therefore,  with  Spain,  nothing  remained  but  an  alliance 
with  France;  and  to  that  court  he  immediately  applied 
himfelff.  The  fame  allurements  had  not  here  place, 
which  had  fo  long  entangled  him  in  the  Spanilh  negoci- 
ation : The  portion  promifed  was  much  inferior ; and 
the  peaceable  reftoration  of-the  Palatine  could  not  thence 
be  expecled.  But  James  was  afraid  left  his  fon  Ihould 
be  altogether  difappointed  of  a bride ; and  therefore,  as 
foon  as  the  French  king  demanded,  for  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  the  fame  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Spanilh,  he  was  prevailed  with  to  comply.  And  as  the 
prince,  during  his  abode  in  Spain,  had  given  a verb4 
promife  to  allow  the  Infanta  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren till  the  age  of  thirteen,  this  article  was  here  in- 
fected in  the  treaty ; and  to  that  imprudence  i's  gene- 
rally imputed  the  prefent  dilfrefled  condition  of  his  pof-» 
terity.  The  court  of  England,  however,  it  mull  be 
confelTed,  always  pretended,  even  in  their  memorials 
to  the  French  court,  that  all  the  favourable  conditions 
granted  to  the  catholics,  were  infected  in  the  marriage 
treaty  merely  to  pleafe  the  pope,  and  that  their  ftrift 
execution  was,  by  an  agreement  with  France,  fccretly 
difpenfed  with®. 

As  much  as  the  conclufion  of  the  marriage  treaty  was 
acceptable  to  the  king,  as  much  were  all  the  military  en- 
terprizes  difagreeablc,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  from 
his  own  incapacity  for  fuch  a feene  of  aftion. 

During  the  Spanilh  negociation,  Heidelberg  and 
Mauheim  had  been  taken  by  the  Imperial  forces;  and 

f Rufliwortb,  TOl.i.  p.  151,  t See  note  [Pj  at  the  end  of 
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Frankendale,  though  the  garrifon  was  entirely  Englifli,  f H a p. 
■was  clofely  befieged  by  them.  After  reiterated  remon-  ■ . ' j 

ftranccs  from  James,  Spain  interpofed,  and  procured  a 1614. 
fufpenfion  of  arms  during  eighteen  months.  Cut  as 
Frankendale  was  the  only  place  of  Frederic’s  ancient 
-dominions,  which  was  ftill  in  his  hands,  Ferdinand, 
defirous  of  withdrawing  his  forces  from  the  Palatinate, 
and  of  leaving  that  ftate  in  fecurity,  was  unwilling  that 
fo  important  a fortrefs  fiiould  remain  in  the  pofieffion  of 
the  enemy.  To  compromife  all  differences,  it  was  agreed 
to  fequeftrate  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Infanta  as  a neutral 
perfon  ; upon  condition  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  it  fhould  be  delivered  to  Frederic;  though  peace 
fhould  not,  at  that  time,  be  concluded  between  him  and 
Ferdinand*.  After  the  une.xpccled  rupture  with  Spain, 
the  Infanta,  when  James  demanded  the  execution  of  the 
•treaty,  offered  him  peaceable  pofleffion  of  Frankendale, 
and  evenpromifed  a fafe-conducl  for  the  garrifon  through 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands : Cut  there  was  fome  territory 
of  the  empire  interpofed  between  her  Hate  and  the  Pala- 
tinate; and  for  palfage  over  that  territory,  no  terms  were 
ftipuhted'*.  Gy  this  chicane,  which  certainly  had  not 
been  employed,  if  amity  with  Spain  had  been  preferved, 
the  Palatine  was  totally  difpofl'elfcd  of  his  p.itrimonial 
dominions. 

The  Englifh  nation,  however,  and  James’s  warlike 
council,  wer-e  not  difeouraged.  It  was  fliil  determined  to 
reconquer  the  Palatinate;  a ftate  lying  in  the  midft  of 
Germany,  poffcfl'ed  entirely  by  the  emperor  and  duke  of 
Cavaria,  I'urroundcd  by  poteht  enemies,  and  cut  off  from 
^1  communication  with  England.  Count  Mansfeldt  Manifridt’i 
was  taken  into  pay ; and  an  Englifh  army  of  i2,coo  foot 
?od  206  horfe  was  levied  by  a general  prefs  throughout 

4 ;^uAiworth,  to),  i.  p.  74..  E (den,  Ibid,  p.  151. 
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C the  kingdom.  During  the  negociation  with  France,  vaft 

. - - ‘ proniifes  had  been  made,  though  in  general  terms,  by 
the  French  niiniftry  ; not  only  that  a free  paflage  (hould 
be  granted  to  the  Eiiglilh  troops,  but  that  powerful  fuc- 
cours  Ihould  alfo  join  them  in  their  march  towards  the 
Palatinate.  In  England,  all  thefe  profeflions  were  haftily 
interpreted  to  be  pofitive  engagements.  The  troops  under 
Mansfeldt's  command  were  embarked  at  Dover  j but, 
Pecember,  upon. failing  over  to  Calais,  found  no  orders  yet  arrived 
for  their  admillion.  After  waiting  in  vain  during  fome 
time,  they  were  obliged  to  fail  towards  Zealand  ; where 
it  had  alfo  been  negleiSed  to  concert  proper  meafures  for 
their  difembarkation  j and  fome  fcruples  arofe  among  the 
States  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions.  Mean- 
while, a pellilential  diftemper  creeped  in  among  the  Eng« 
liih  forces,  fo  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vefl'els.  Half 
the  army  died  while  on  board  j and  the  other  half, 
, weakened  by  ficknefs,  appeared  too  fmall  a body  to  march 
into  the  Palatinate  '.  And  thus  ended  this  ill-concerted 
and  fruitlefs  expedition ; the  only  difafter  which  hap- 
pened to  England,  during  the  profperous  and  pacific  reign 
of  James. 

That  reign  was  now  drawing  tov/ards  a conclufion. 
With  peace,  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated,  and  fo  paflionately 
loved  by  this  monarch,  his  life  alfo  terminated.  This 
fpring  he  was  feized  with  a tertian  ague  5 and,  when  en- 
couraged by  his  courtiers  with  the  common  proverb,  that 
fuel)  a diftemper,  during  that  feafon,  was  health  for  a 
king,  he  replied,  that  the  proverb  was  meant  of  a young- 
king.  After  fome  fits,  he  found  himfelf  extremely  weak- 
ened, and  lent  for  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  bear 
a tender  affeedion  for  his  wife,  but  to  preferve  a con- 
Ilancy  in  religion  j to  protedl  the  church  of  England  j and 

I FrjilUljuii  p.  <04.  RuJbwottb,  TOl.  i.  p.  154.  Dugdalc,  p,  14. 
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to  extend  his  care  towards  the  unhappy  family  of  the  C H A P. 
Palatine  With  decency  and  courage,  he  prepared  him-  ■ _ ‘ f. 

felf  for  his  end  ; and  he  expired  on  the  ayth  of  March* 
after  a reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years  and  fome  king, 
days  ; and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  reign 
over  Scotland  was  almoft  of  equal  duration  with  his  life. 

In  all  hiftory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a reign  lefs 
illullrious,  yet  more  unfpottcd  and  unblemifhed  than  that 
of  James  in  both  kingdoms. 

No  prince,  fo  little  enterprifing  and  fo  inofFenfive,  was  '>>«»«' 
ever  fo  much  expofed  to  the  opnofite  extremes  of  calumny 
and  flattery,  of  fatire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions, 
which  began  in  his  time,  being  ftill  continued,  have  ' 
made  his  charafter  be  as  much  difputed  to  this  day,  as  is 
commonly  that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries. 

Many  virtues,  however,  it  muft  be  owned,  he  was  pof- 
fefled  of;  but  fcarce  any  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the 
contagion  of  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  generofity 
bordered  on  profufion,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pa- 
cific difpofition  on  pufillanimity,  his  wifdom  on  cunning, 
his  friendlhip  on  light  fancy  and  boyilh  fondnefs.  While 
he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining  his  own  autho- 
rity, he  may  perhaps  be  fufpedled,  in  a few  of  his  adtions, 
and  ftill  more  of  his  pretenfions,  to  have  fomewhat  en- 
croached  on  the  liberties  of  his  people  : While  he  endea- 
voured, by  an  exadl  neutrality,  to  acquire  the  good-will 
of  all  his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to  preferve  fully  the 
efteem  and  regard  of  none.  His  capacity  was  confider- 
able ; but  fitter  to  difcourfe  on  general  maxims  than  to 
condudt  any  intricate  bufinefs : His  intentions  were  juft  j 
’ but  more  adapted  to  the  condudt  of  private  life,  than  to 
the  government  of  kingdoms.  Awkward  in  his  perfon, 
and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  com- 
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mand  refpecl ; partial  ^and  undifcerning  in  his  afFedlions, 
he  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of  a feeble 
temper  more  than  of  a frail  judgment:  Expofed  to  our 
ridicule  from  his  vanity  ; but  exempt  from'  our  hatred  by 
his  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance.  And  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  character,  that  all 
his  qualities  were  fullied  with  weaknefs  and  embellilhed 
by  humanity.  Of  political  courage  he  certainly  was  de- 
ftitute ; and  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  ftrong  prejudice 
which  prevails  againfthis  perfonal  bravery  : An  inference, 
however,  which  muft  be  owned,  from  general  experience, 
to  be  extremely  fallacious. 

He  was  only  once  married  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  who’ 
died  on  the  3d  of  March  i6ig,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of 
her  age  ; a woman  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her 
virtues.  She  loved  fhows  and  expenfive  amufements ; 
but  poflefled  little  tafte  in  her  pleafures.  A great  comet 
appeared  about  the  time  of  her  death ; and  the  vulgar 
efteemed  it  the  prognoftic  of  that  event.  So  confiderable 
in  their  eyes  are  even  the  moft  infignificant  princes. 

He  left  only  one  fon,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  ; and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
to  the  eledfor  Palatine.  She  was  aged  twenty-nine  years. 
Thol'e  alone  remained  of  fix  legitimate  children  born  to 
him.  He  never  had  any  illegitimate ; and  he  never  dif- 
covered  any  tendency,  even  the  fmallefl’,  towards  a paflion 
for  any  miftrefs. 

The  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  during  this  reign,  were 
Whytgift,  who  died  in  1604;  Bancroft,  in  16. 0;  Ab- 
bot, who  furvived  the  king.  The  chancellors,  lord 
Ellefmorc,  who  refigned  in  1617;  Bacon  was  firft  lord 
keeper  till  1619;  then  was  created  chancellor,  and  was 
difplaced  in  1621  j Williams,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  was 
created  lord  keeper  in  his  place.  The  high  treafurers 
were,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  died  in  ffiog  j the  earl  of 
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Salifbury,  in  1612  ; the  earl  of  Suffolk,  fined  and  difplaced 
for  bribery  in  1618  ; lord  Mandeville,  refigned  in  1621  > ■ ' f 

the  earl  of  Middlefex,  difplaced  in  1624;  the  earl  of  >6*5- 
Marlborough  fucceeded.  The  lord  admirals  were,  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  who  refigned  in  i6i8  ; the  earl,  af- 
terwards daike  of  Buckingham.  The  fecretaries  of  ftate 
were,  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  Nanton, 

Calvert,  lord  Conway,  Sir  Albertus  Moreton.  v 

T HE  numbers  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  the  firft  parlia- 
ment of  this  reign,  were  feventy-eight  temporal  peers. 

The  numbers  in  the  firft  parliament  of  Charles  were 
ninety-feven.  Confequently  James,  during  that  period, 
created  nineteen  new  peerages  above  thofe  that  expired. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  this  • 
reign,  confifted  of  four  hundred  and  fixty-feven  mem- 
bers. It  appears,  that  four  boroughs  revived  their  char- 
ters, w'hich  they  had  formerly  negledted.  And  as  the 
firft  parliament  of  Charles  confifted  of  four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  members,  we  may  infer  that  James  created 
ten  new  boroughs. 
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Civil  government  of  England  during  this  period 

Ecclejiajiical government Manners Finances 

Navy Commerce Manufactures 

Colonies Learning  and  arts. 

IT  may  not  be  improper,  at  this  period,  to  make  a 
paufe } and  to  take  a furvey  of  the  ftate  of  the  king- 
dom, with  regard  to  government,  manners,  finances, 
arms,  trade,  learning.  Where  a juft  notion  is  not  form- 
ed of  thefe  particulars,  hiftory  can  be  little  inftrudtive, 
and  often  will  not  be  intelligible. 

We  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  the  Englifti  govern- 
ment, at  the  acceifion  of  the  Scottifti  line,  was  much 
more  arbitrary  than  it  is  at  prefent ; the  prerogative  lefs 
limited,  the  liberties  of  the  fubjedl  lefs  accurately  defined 
and  fecured.  Without  mentioning  other  particulars,  the 
courts  alone  of  high  commiftion  and  ftar-chamber  were 

* Tbil  hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  was  written  and  publi/hed  by  the  ao- 
ibbr  before  the  biAory  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor.  Hence  it  happens  that  feme 
pa(Iaget|  particularly  in  the  prefent  Appendix,  may  feem  to  be  repetitions  of 
what  was  formerly  delivered  in  the  reign  of  EEzabetb.  The  author,  in  or* 
der  to  obviate  ibis  objeftioo>  has  cancelled  fome  few  paflages  ia  the  foregoing 
cbsjptcrtk 

Sufficient 
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fufficient  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  the 
prince. 

T HE  court  of  high  commiffion  had  been  ere£led  by 
Elizabeth,  in  confequence  of  an  a£l  of  parliament,  palTed 
-in  the  beginning  of  her  reign  : >By  this  aft,  it  was  thought 
proper,  during  the  great  revolution  of  religion,  to  arm 
the  fovereign  with  full  powers,  in  order  to  difcourage  and 
fupprefs  oppofition.  All  appeals  from  the  inferior  eccle* 
fiafiical  courts  were  carried  before  the  high  commiiSon ; 
and,  of  confequence,  the  whole  life  and  doftrine  of  the 
clergy  lay  direftly  under  Its  infpeftion.  Every  breach  of 
the  aft  of  uniformity,  every  refufal  of  the  ceremonies, 
was  cognizable  in  this  court ; and  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  had  been  puniflied  by  deprivation,  by  fine, 
confifeation,  and  imprifonment.  James  contented  him- 
felf  with  the  gentler  penalty  of  deprivation;  nor  was  that 
punifhment  inflifted  with  rigour  on  every  offender.  Arch- 
bifhop  Spotfwood  tells  us,  that  he  was  informed  by  Ban- 
croft, the  primate,  feveral  years  after  the  king’s  acceffion, 
that  not  above  forty-five  clergymen  had  then  been  de- 
prived. All  the  catholics  too  were  liable  to  be  punifhed  by 
this  court,  if  they  exercifed  any  aft  of  their  religion,  or 
fent  abroad  their  children  or  other  relations,  to  receive 
that  education  which  they  could  not  procure  them  in 
their  own  country.  Popifh  priefts  were  thrown  into  pri- 
fon,  and  might  be  delivered  over  to  the  law,  whiclv  pu- 
iiifhed  them  with  death  ; though  that  feverity  had  been 
fparingly  exercifed  by  Elizabeth,  and  never  almoft  by 
James.  In  a word,  that  liberty  of  confeiepce,  which  we 
fo  highly  and  fo  juftly  value  at  prefent,  was  totally  fup- 
prelfed  ; and  no  exercife  of  any  religion,  but  the  eftablifh- 
ed,  was  permitted  throughout  the  kingdom.  Any  word 
or  writing,  which  tended  towards  herefy  or  fchifm,  was 
punifhable  by  the  high  commiflioners  or  any  three  of 
them  : They  alone  were  judges  what  expreilions  had  that 
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tendency : They  proceeded  not  by  information,  but  upon  Appendix, 
rumour,  fufpicion,  or  according’to  their  diferetion  : They 
adminiftered  an  oath,  by  which  the  party  cited  before 
them,  was  bound  to  anfwer  any  quedion  which  fhould 
1 be  propounded  to  him  ; Whoever  refufed  this  oath,  though 
he  pleaded  ever  fo  juftly,  that  he  might  thereby  be  brought 
to  accufe  himfelf  or  his  deareft  friend,  was  punifhable  by 
imprifonment  ; And  in  fliort,  an  inquifitorial  tribunal, 
with  all  its  terrors  and  iniquities,  was  erefted  in  the  king- 
dom. Full  diferetionary  powers  were  bellowed  with  re- 
gard to  the  enquiry,  trial,  fentence,  and  penalty  inflicled  ; 
excepting  only  that  corporal  punifhments  were  rellrained 
by  that  patent  of  the  prince,  which  eredled  the  court, 
not  by  the  a£l  of  parliament,  which  empowered  him. 

By  reafon  of  the  uncertain  limits,  which  feparate  eccle- 
llaftical  from  civil  caufes,  all  accufations  of  adultery  and 
inceft  were  tried  by  the  court  of  high  commiffion  ; and 
ievery  complaint  of  wives  againft  their  hulbands  was  there 
examined  and  difculled  On  like  pretences,  every  caufe 
which  regarded  confcience,  that  is,  every  caufe,  could 
have  been  brought  under  their  jurIfdi£lion. 

But  there  was  a fufficient  reafon,  why  the  king  would 
not  be  folicitous  to  ftretch  the  jurifdiiSion  of  this  court : 

The  liar-chamber  poflefled  the  fame  authority  in  civil 
matters ; and  its  methods  of  proceeding  were  equally 
arbitrary  and  unlimited.  The  origin  of  this  court  was 
derived  from  the  moll  remote  antiquity  p ; though  it  is 
pretended,  that  its  power  had  firll  been  carried  to  the 
greateft  height  by  Henry  VII.  In  all  times,  however. 


• Kyoier,  tom  xvU.  p,  200. 

p Rufhv^ortb,  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  In  Chamberi's  cafe  it  was  the  onanimoas 
opinion  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  that  the  court  of  Har-chamber  was 
not  derired  from  the  (latute  of  Henry  VII.  but  was  a court  many  years  be* 
fore,  and  one  of  the  moil  high  and  honourable  courts  of  juftice.  See  Coke's 
fpp.  term  Mich.  5 Car«  1,  Sce.furtbet  Csooden's  Brit,  rol,  i.  Introd<  p.  254. 
£dit»  of  Gibfon, 
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it  is  confeiTed,  it  enjoyed  authority  j and  at  no  time  mi 
its  authority  circumfcribed,  or  method  of  proceeding  di- 
redled,  by  any  law  or  ftatute. 

We  have  had  already,  or  (hall  have  fufGcient  occa- 
fion,  during  the  courfe  of  this  hiltory,  to  mention  the 
difpenftrig  power,  the  power  of  imprifonment,  of  exist- 
ing loans  and  benevolence,  of  prefling  and  quartering 
foldiers,  of  altering  the  cuftoms,  of  eredling  monopolies. 
Thefe  branches  of  power,  if  not  direftly  oppofite  to  the 
principles  of  all  free  government,  mull,  at  lead,  be  ac- 
knowledged dangerous  to  freedom  in  a monarchical  con- 
llitution,  where  an  eternal  Jealoufy  muft  be  preferved 
againft  the  fovereign,  and  no  difcretionary  powers  muft 
ever  be  cntrufted  to  him,  by  which  the  property  or  per- 
fonal  liberty  of  any  fubjedt  can  be  adedled.  The  kings 
of  England,  however,  had  alinoft  conftantly  exercifed 
thefe  powers ; and  if,  on  any  occafion,  the  prince  had 
been  obliged  to  fubmit  to  laws  enadled  againft  them,  he 
had  ever,  in  pradtice,  eluded  thefe  laws,  and  returned  to 
the  fame  arbitrary  adminiftration.  During  almoft  three 
centuries  before  the  acceflion  of  James,  the  regal  autho- 
rity, in  all  thefe  particulars,  had  never  once  been  called 
in  queftion. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  principles  in  general 
which  prevailed  during  that  age,  were  fo  favourable  to 
monarchy,  that  they  bellowed  on  it  an  authority  almoft 
abfolute  and  unlimited,  facred  and  indefeafible.  1 

The  meetings  of  parliament  were  fo  precarious;  their 
feflions  fo  Ihort,  compared  to  the  vacations ; that,  when 
men’s  eyes  were  turned  upwards  in  fearch  of  fovereign 
power,  the  prince  alone  was  apt  to  ftrike  them  as  the  only 
permanent  magiftrate,  invefted  with  the  whole  majefty 
and  authority  of  the  Hate.  The  great'  complaifance  too 


S Dur'ng  fevenl  centuries,  no  reign  bed  fsilei  wUbnut  fnmefoieedlMa' 
from  1.C  lubjctl, 
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bF  parliaments,  during  fo  long  a period,  had  ektremeljr  Appeodi*. 
degraded  and  obfcured  thofe  aflemblies ; and  as  all  in-  '' 
(lances  of  oppofition  to  prerogative  muft  have  been  drawn 
from  a remote  age,  they  were  unknown  to  a great  many, 
and  had  the  lefs  authority  even  with  thofe  who  were 
acquainted  with  them.  Thefe  examples,  beddes,  of  li- 
berty had  commonly,  in  ancient  times,  been  accompanied 
with  fuch  circumftances  of  violence,  convulfion,  civil 
war,  and  diforder,  that  they  prefented  but  a difagreeable 
idea  to  the  inquifitive  part  of  the  people,  and  afforded 
tnall  inducement  to  renew  fuch  difmal  feenes.  By  a 
great  many,  therefore,  monarchy,  fimple  and  unmixed, 
was  conceived  to  be  the  government  of  England ; and 
thofe  popular  ademblies  were  fuppofed  to  form  only  the 
ornament  of  the  fabric,  without  being,  in  any  degree, 
eOential  to  its  being  and  exiftence'.  The  prerogative  of 
the  crown  was  reprefented  by  lawyers  as  fomething  real 
and  durable;  like  thofe  eternal  ellencet  of  the  fchools, 
which  no  time  or  force  could  alter.  I'hc  fanfbion  of  re- 
ligion was,  by  divines,  called  in  aid ; and  the  monarch 
of  heaven  was  fuppofed  to  be  interefted  in  fupporting  the 
authority  of  his  earthly  vicegerent.  And  though  it  is 
pretended,  that  thefe  doiftrines  were  more  openly  incul- 
cated and  more  ftrenuoufly  infilled  on  during  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts,  they  were  not  then  invented  ; and  were  only 
found  by  the  court  to  be  more  necelTary  at  that  period, 
by  reafon  of  the  oppofite  doctrines,  which  began  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  puritanical  party’. 

Ik  confeqnence  of  thefe  exalted  ideas  of  kingly  autho- 
rity, the  prerogative,  befides  the  articles  of  jurifdiifiion 
founded  on  precedent,  was,  by  many,  fuppofed  to  poflefs 
an  inexbauAable  fund  of  latent  powers,  which  might  be 
exerted  on  any  emergence.  In  every  government,  necef- 
Hty,  when  real,  fuperfedes  all  laws,  and  levels  all  limit- 

f See  note  [ QJ  at  the  coil  oT  the  Tolume,  * See  note  [R  ] at 

the  enS  of  the  volume. 
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ations : But  in  the  £ngli(h  government,  convenience 
alone  was  conceived  to  authorize  any  extraordinary  ad 
of  regal  power,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  on  the  people. 
Hence  the  ftrid  obedience  required  to  proclamations,  dur- 
ing all  periods  of  the  Englifii  hiftory ; and,  if  James  has 
incurred  blame  on  account  of  his  edicts,  it  is  only  becaufe 
he  too  frequently  ilTued  them  at  a time,  when  they  began 
to  be  lefs  regarded,  not  becaufe  he  firft  alTumed  or  a- 
tended  to  an  unufual  degree  that  exercife  of  authority.  Of 
his  maxims  in  a parallel  cafe,  the  following  is  a pretty 


remarkable  inllance.  ‘ 

Qdeen  Elizabeth  had  appointed  commiflioners  for 
the  infpcdlion  of  prifons,  and  had  bellowed  on  them  full 
diferetionary  powers  to  adjull  all  differences  between  pri- 
foners  and  their  creditors,  to  compound  debts,  and  to 
give  liberty  to  fuch  debtors  as  they  found  honeft,  and 
infolvent.  From  the  uncertain  and  undefined  nature  of 
the  Englilh  conftitution,  doubts  fprang  up  in  many,  that 
this  commiflion  was  contrary  to  law ; and  it  was  repre- 
fented  in  that  light  to  James.  He  forebore  therefore 
renewing  the  commiflion,  till  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign; 
when  complaints  rofe  fo  high,  with  regard  to  the  abufes 
praSifed  in  prifons,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
overcome  his  fcruples,  and  to  appoint  new  commiffioners 
invefted  with  the  fame  diferetionary  powers  which  Eli- 
• ^abeth  had  formerly  conferred  ".  . 

Upon  the  whole,  we  muft  conceive  that  monarchy, 
on  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  was  poffelTed  of 
a very  extenfive  authority : An  authority,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all,  not  exaftly  limited}  in  the  judgment  of 
fome,  not  llmitable.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  this  au- 
thority was  founded  merely  on  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  influenced  by  ancient  precedent  and  example- 
■ It'was  not  fupported  either  by  money  or  by  force  of  arms. 
And,  for  this  reafon,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  the 
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princes  of  that  line  were  fo  extremely  jealous  of  their  Appendin. 
prerogative;  being  fenfible,  that*  when  thofe  claims  ' 
were  ravifhed  from  them,  they  poflelled  no  influence,  by 
which  they  could  maintain  their  dignity,  or  fupport  the 
laws.  By  the  changes  which  have  fince  been  introduced, 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  individuals  has  been  ren- 
dered much  more  full,  intire,  and  fecure;  that  of  the 
public  more  uncertain  and  precarious.  And  it  feems 
a neceffary,  though  perhaps  a melancholy  truth,  that,  in 
every  government,  the  magiftrate  muft  either  poflefs  a 
large  revenue  and  a military  force,  or  enjoy  fome  difere- 
tionary  powers,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws,  and  fupport 
his  own  authority.  , 

We  have  had  occafion  to  remark,  in  fo  many  in-  EccicfiaiH- 
fiances,  the  bigotry  which  prevailed  in  that  age,  that  we  me*"''"* 
can  look  fox  no  toleration  among  the  different  fedls.  T wo 
Arians,  under  the  tide  of  heretics,  were  punifhed  by  ' 
fire  during  this  period  5 and  no  one  reign,  fince  the  re- 
formation, had  been,,  free  from  like  barbarities.  Stowe 
fays,  that  thefe  Arians  were  offq[ed  their  pardon  at  the 
flake,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a recantation.  A mad- 
man, who  called  himfelf  the  Holy  Gholl,  was,  without 
any  indulgence  for  his  frenzy,  condemned  to  the  fame 
punifhment.  Twenty  pounds  a month  could  by  law 
be  levied  on  every  one,  who  frequented  not  the  efla- 
blifhed  worfhip.  This  rigorous  law,  however,  had  one 
indulgent  claufe,  that  the  fines  exadled  fhould  not  ex- 
ceed.two-thirds  of  the  yearly  income  of  the  perfon.  It 
had  been  ufual  for  Elizabeth  to  allow  thofe  penalties  to  ' 
run  OR  for  feveral  years  5 and  to  levy  them  all  at  once, 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  fuch  catholics  as  had  incurred  her 
_difpleafurc.  James  was  more  humane  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  refpedl.  The  Puritans  formed  a fedt,  which  £e- 
credy  lurked  in  the  church,  but  pretended  not  to  any 
feparate  worfhip  or  difeipTine.  An  attempt  of  that  kind 
M a.  would 
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Appendix,  vt’Olild  have  been  univerfally  regarded  as  the  moft  unpar- 
' donable  enormity.  And  had  the  king  been  difpofed  to 
grant  the  Pnritans  a full  toleration  for  a feparate  exercife 
of  their  religion,  it  is  certain,  from  the  fpirit  of  the 
times,  that  this  fe£k  itfelf  would  have  defpifed  and  hated 
him  for  it,  and  would  have  reproached  him  with  iuke- 
warinnefs  and  indifference  in  the  caufe  of  religion.  They 
maintained,  that  they  themfelves  were  the  only  pure 
church ; that  their  principles  ,at>d  pratflices  ought  to  be 
eftablifhed  by  law;  and  that  no  others  ought  to  be  tole- 
rated. It  may  be  queftioned,  therefore,  whether  the 
adminiftration  at  this  time  could  with  propriety  deferve 
the  appellation  of  perfecutors  with  regard  to  the  Puri- 
tans. Such  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  as  refufed  to  comply 
with  the  legal  ceremonies,  were  deprived  of  their  livings, 
and  fometimes,  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  were  otherwife 
punifhed ; And  ought  any  man  to  accept  of  an  office  or 
benefice  in  an  eftablifhment,  while  he  declines  compli- 
ance with  the  fixed  and  known  rules  of  that  effablifh- 
ment?  But  Puritans  were  never  ipunifhed  for  frequent- 
ing feparate  congregations;  becaufc  there  were  none 
fuch  in  the  kingdom;  and  no  proteftant  ever  affumed  or 
pretended  to  the  right  of  oredling  them.  The  greateft 
well-wifhers  of  the  puritanical  fedt  would  have  con- 
demned a praifiice,  which  in  that  age  was  univerfallv, 
by  ftatefmen  and  ecclefiaftics,  philofophers  and  zealots, 
regarded  as  fubverfive  of  civil  fociety.  Even  fo  great  a 
rcafoner  as  lord  Bacon,  thought  that  uniformity  in  reli- 
gion was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  tha  fuf^ort  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  no  toleration  could  with  fafety  be  given 
to  fedlaries'^.  Nothing  but  the  imputation  of  idolatry, 
which  was  thrown  on  the  catholic  religion,  could  juftify, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  themfelves,  the  fchifm  made 
by  the  bugonots  and  other  proteftants,  who  lived  in  po- 
piih  countries. 
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In  all  former  ages,  not  wholly  excepting  even  thofe 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  religious  fe.-ls  and  herefies  and 
fchifms,  had  been  efteemed  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious 
• to  civil  government,  and  were  regarded  as  the  fource  of 
faction,  and  private  combination,  and  oppofition  to  the 
laws*.  The  magiftrate,  therefore,  applied  himfelf  di- 
rer^ily  to  the  cure  of  this  evil  as  of  every  other;  and  very 
naturally  attempted,  by  penal  fiatutes,  to  fupprefs  thofe 
Separate  communities,  and  punilh  the  obilinate  innova- 
tors. But  it  was  found  by  fatal  experience,  and  after 
fpilling  an  ocean  of  blood  in  thofe  theological  quarrels* 
that  the  evil  was  of  a peculiar  nature,  and  was  both  en- 
flamed  by  violent  remedies,  and  difFufed  itfelf  more  ra- 
pidly throughout  the  whole  fociety.  Hence,  though  late, 
arofe  the  paradoxical  principle  and  falutary  practice  of 
toleration. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  was  incompatible  w’ith  fuch 
maxims  and  fuch  principles  of  government  as  then  pre- 
vailed, and  was  therefore  quite  unknown  in  that  age. 
Befides  employing  the  two  terrible  courts  of  ftar-chamber 
and  high  commiffion,  whofe  powers  were  unlimited, 
queen  Elizabeth  exerted  her  authority  by  reftraints  upon 
the  prefs.  She  palTed  a decree  in  her  court  of  ftar-cham- 
ber, that  is,  by  her  own  will  qnd  pleafure,  forbidding 
any  book  to  be  printed  in  any  place  but  in  London,  Ox- 
ford, and  Cambridge!' ; And  another,  in  which  fhe 
prohibited,  under  feverc  penalties,  the  publifhing  of  any 
book  or  pampiilet  again/I  the  form  or  meaning  of  any  re<- 
Jiraint  or  ordinance,  contained,  or  to  he  contained,  in  any  Jla~ 
tute  or  laws  of  this  realm,  or  in  any  injunHion  made  or fet  forth 
by  her  majejly  or  her  privy -council,  or  agai^/f  the  true  fenfe 
or  meaning  of  any  letters  patent,  commijfions  or  prohibitions 
under  the  great  feal  of  England'-,  James  extended  the 
fame  penalties  to  the  importing  of  fuch  books  from 
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abroad*.  And  to  render  thefe  ediSs  more  effe<3ual,  he 
afterwards  inhibited  the  printing  of  any  book  without  a 
licence  from  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  the  archbi- 
fliop  of  York,  the  bifliop  of  London,  or  the  vice-chancel-  • 
lor  of  one  of  the  univerfities,  or  of  fome  perfon  appointed 
by  them*. 

In  tracing  the  coherence  among  the  fyftems  of  mo- 
dern theology,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  dodlrine  of  ab- 
folute  decrees  has  ever  been  intimately  connedled  with 
the  enthufiaftic  fpirit;  as  that  dodlrine  affords  the  high- 
cfl  fubjcit  of  joy,  triumph,  and  fecurity  to  the  fuppofed 
eleiTl:,  and  exalts  them,  by  infinite  degrees,  above  the 
reft  of  mankind.  All  the  firft  reformers  adopted  thefe 
principles;  and  the  Janfenifts  too,  a fanatical  fe£f  in 
France,  not  to  mention  the  Mahometans  in  Afia,  have 
ever  embraced  them.  As  the  Lutheran  eftablifhments 
were  fubjedlcd  to  cpifcopal  jurifdi<ftion,  their  enthufiaftic 
genius  gradually  decayed,  and  men  had  leifure  to  perceive 
the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  God  to  punifli",  by  infinite 
torments,  what  he  himfelf,  from  all  eternity,  had  un- 
changeably decreed.  The  king,  though  at  this  time  his 
Calviniftic  education  had  rivetted  him  in  the  dodrine  of 
abfolute  dectecs,  yet,  being  a zealous  partizan  of  epif- 
copacy,  was  infenfibly  engaged,  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  to  favour  the  milder  theology  of  Arminius. 
Even  ill  fo  great  a doiftor,  the  genius  of  the  religion  pre- 
vailed over  its  fpecuiative  tenets;  and  with  him,  the 
whole  clergy  gradually  dropped  the  more  rigid  principles 
of  abfolute  reprobation  and  unconditional  decrees:  Some 
noife  was,  at  firft,  made  about  thefe  innovations ; but 
being  drowned  in  the  fury  of  faflions  and  civil  wars 
which  enfued,  the  fcholaftic  arguments  made  an  infig- 
pificant  figure  amidft  thofe  violent  difputes  about  civil 
;pid  ecclcfiaftical  pov/er,  with  which  the  nation  was  agi- 
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tated.  And  at  the  reftoration,  the  church,  though  (he  Appendix, 
ftill  retained  her  old  fubfcriptions  and  articles  of  faith,  ' 
was  found  to  have  totally  changed  her  fpeculative  doc- 
trines, and  to  have  embraced  tenets  more  Aiitable  to  the 
genius  of  her  difcipline  and  wor(hip,  without  its  being 
poffible  to  aifign  the  precife  period,  in  which  the  altera- 
tion was  produced. 

It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  James,  from  his  great 
delire  to  promote  controverdal  divinity,  erected  a college 
at  Chelfea  for  the  entertainment  of  twenty  perfons,  who 
Ihould  be  entirely  employed  in  refuting  the  papids  and 
puritans*’.  All  the  efforts  of  the  great  Bacon  could  not 
procure  an  eftablifhment  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
philofophy:  Even  tp  this  day,  no  fociety  has  been  infti- 
tuted  for  the  polifhing  and  fixing  of  our  language.  The 
only  encouragement,  which  the  fovereign  in  England 
has  ever  given  to  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of 
fcience,  was  this  (hort-lived  edablilhment  of  James;  an 
inditution  quite  fuperfluous,  conlidering  the  unhappy 
propenfion,  which,  at  that  time,  fo  univerfally  poflefTed 
the  nation  for  polemical  theology.  / 

The  manners  of  the  nation  were  agreeable  to  the  Muiotn, 
monarchical  government,  which  prevailed ; and  con- 
tained not  that  drange  mixture,  which  at  prefent  didin- 
guifhes  England  from  all  other  countries.  Such  violent 
extremes  were  then  unknown,  of  indudry  and  debauch- 
ery, frugality  and  profufion,  civility  and  rudicity,  fana- 
ticifm  and  fcepticifmi  Candour,  (Incerity,  modedy  are 
the  only  qualities  which  the  Englifh  of  that  age  polTeded 
in  common  with  the  prefent. 

High  pride  of  family  then  prevailed ; and  it  was  by  a 
dignity  and  datelinefs  of  behaviour,  that  the  gentry  and 
nobility  didinguilhed  themfelves  from  the  common  people. 

Great  riches,  acquired  by  commerce,  were  more  rare, 
and  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  confound  all  ranks  of 

k KeoBet,  p.  $85.  Camden’s  Brit.  ToU  i.  p.  370.  GibWi  edit.  . . 
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Apptndir.  men,  and  render  money  the  chief  foundation  of  diflinc* 
tion.  Much  ceremony  took  place  in  the  common  inter- 
courfe  of  life,  and  little  familiarity  was  indulged  by  the 
great.  The  advantages  which  refult  from  opulence 
are  fo  folid  and  real,  that  thofe  who  are  poflefled  of  them 
need  not  dread  the  near  approaches  of  their  inferiors. 
Thediftinftions  of  birth  and  title,  being  more  empty  and 
imaginary,  foon  vanifli  upon  familiar  accefs  and  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  expenccs  of  the  great  confifted  in  pomp  and 
Ihow,  and  a numerous  retinue,  rather  than  in  conveni- 
ence and  true  pleafurc.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  in 
his  embafi'y  to  Spain,  was  attended  by  500  perfons:  The 
earl  of  Hertford,  in  that  to  Brullels,  /rarried  300  gentle- 
men along  with  him.  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked,  that 
the  Etiglilh  nobility,  in  his  time,  maintained  a larger 
retinue  of  fervants  than  the  nobility  of  any  other  nation, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Polanders'. 

Civil  honours,  which  now  hold  the  firft  place,  were, 
at  that  time,  fubordinatc  to  the  military.  The  young 
gentry  and  nobility  were  fond  of  diftinguifliing  themfelves 
by  arms.  The  fury  of  duels  too  prevailed  more  thart  at 
any  time  before  or  fince'’.  This  was  the  turn,  that  the 
romantic  chivalry,  for  which  the  nation  was  formerly  fo 
renowned,  had  lately  taken. 

Liberty  of  commerce  between  the  fexes  was  in- 
dulged; but  without  any  licentioufnefs  of  manners.  The 
court  was  very  little  an  exception  to  this  obfervation. 
James  had  rather  entertained  an  averfion  and  contempt 
for  the  females;  nor  were  thofe  young  courtiers,  of 
whom  he  was  fo  fond,  able  to  break  through  the  efta- 
l)li(bed  manners  of  the  nation. 

The  firft  fedan  chair,  feen  in  England,  was  in  this 
reign,  and  was  ufed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; to 

c £0ays  De  profer,  imp.  d Fraaklyn,  p.  5.  See  alio  Lord 
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the  greet  indignation  of  the  people,  who  exclaimed,  thaf 

he  was  employing  his  fellowcreatures  to  do  the  fervicc  ^ * 

of  beafls. 

T HE  country  life  prevails  at  prefent  in  England  be- 
yond any  cultivated  nation  of  Europe;  but  it  was  then 
much  more  generally  embraced  by  all  the  gentry.  The 
encreafe  of  arts,  pleafures,  and  focial  commerce  was  juft 
beginning  to  produce  an  inclination  for  the  fofter  and  the 
more  civilized  life  of  the  city.  James  difeouraged,  as 
much  as  pollible,  this  alteration  of  manners.  “ He  was 
wont  to  be  very  earneft,”  as  lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go  from  London  to 
their  country  feats.  And  fometimes  he  would  fay 
“ thus  to  them : Gentlemen^  at  Lmdon,  you  are  like  Jhipt 
“ in  a fea,  which  /how  like  nothing-,  but  in  your  country 
villages,  you  art  like  /hips  in  a river,  which  look  likt 
“ great  things^." 

He  was  not  content  with  reproof  and  exhortation.  As 
queen  Elizabeth  had  perceived,  with  regret,  the  encre.ife 
of  London,  and  had  rcllrained  all  new  buildings  by  pro- 
clamation; James,  who  found  that  thefe  edidb  were  not 
exadlly  obeyed,  frequently  renewed  them;  though  a ftridl: 
execution  feems  ftill'  to  have  been  wanting.  He  alfo 
iflued  reiterated  proclamations,  in  imitation  of  his  pre- 
deceffor;  containing  fevere  menaces  againft  the  gentry 
who  lived  in  town*^.  This  policy  is  contrary  to  that 
which  has  ever  been  pradifed  by  all  princes  who  flu- 
died  the  encreafe  of  their  authority.  To  allure  the  nobi- 
lity to  court;  to  engage  them  in  expenfive  pleafures  or 
employments,  which  difllpate  their  fortune;  to  encreafe 
their  fubje£Uon  to  minifters  by  attendance ; to  weaken 
their  authority  in  the  provinces  by  abfence : 'I'hefe  have 
been  the  common  arts  of  arbitrary  government.  But 
James,  befides  that  he  had  certainly  laid  no  plan  for  ex- 

^Apophthegms*  ^ Rjmer^  tom*  xtU.  p*  632* 
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tending  his  power,  had  no  money  to  fupport  a fpIendM 
court,  or  beftow  on  a numerous  retinue  of  gentry  and 
nobility.  He  thought  too,  that,  by  their  living  together, 
they  became  more  fenfible  of  their  own  ftrength,  and 
were  apt  to  indulge  too  curious  refearches  into  matters  of 
government.  To  remedy  the  prefent  evil,  he  was  defi- 
rous  of  difperfing  them  into  their  country-feats ; where, 
he  hoped,  they  would  bear  a more  fubmiffive  reverence 
to  hit  authority,  and  receive  left  fupport  from  each  other. 
But  the  contrary  effeft  foon  followed.  The  riches, 
amafled  during  their  refidence  at  home,  rendered  them 
independent.  The  influence,  acquired  by  hofpitality, 
made  them  formidable.  They  would  not  be  led  by  the 
court:  They  could  not  be  driven:  And  thus  the  fyftem 
of  the  Englilh  government  received  a total  and  a fudden 
alteration  in  the  courfe  of  lefs  than  forty  years. 

T HE  firft  rife  of  commerce  and  the  arts  had  contri-  .• 
buted,  in  preceding  reigns,  to  fcatter  thofe  immenfe  for- 
tunes of  the  barons,  which  rendered  them  fo  formidable' 
both  to  king  and  people.  The  farther  progrefs  of  thefe 
advantages  began,  during  this  reign,  to  ruin  the  fmall 
proprietors  of  landt;  and,  by  both  events,  the  gentry, 
or  that  rank  which  compofed  the  houfe  of  commons,  en- 
larged tl^eir  power  and  authority.  The  early  improve- 
ments in  luxury  were  feized  by  the  greater  nobles,  whofe 
fortunes,  placing  them  above  frugality,  or  even  calcu- 
lation, were  foon  dilEpated  in  expenllve  pleafures.  Thefe 
improvements  reached  at  lafl  ail  men  of  property;  and 
thofe  of  flender  fortunes,  who,  at  that  time,  were  often 
men  of  family,  imitating  thofe  of  a rank  immediately 
above  them,  reduced  themfelves  to  poverty.  Their  lands, 
coming  to  fale,  fwelled  the  eflates  of  thofe,  who  poflelled 
riches  fufficient  for  the  falhionable  expences;  but  who 
were  not  exempted  from  fome  care  and  attention  to  their 
domeflic  oeconomy. 
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T HE  gentry  alfo  of  that  age  were  engaged  in  no  ex-  Appfndi*. 
pence,  except  that  of  country  hofpitality.  No  taxes  ^ 

were  levied,  no  wars  waged,  no  attendance  at  court  ex - 
pefted,  no  bribery  or  profufion  required  at  elections''. 

Could  human  nature  ever  reach  happinefs,  the  condition 
of  the  Englilh  gentry,  under  fo  mild  and  benign  a prince, 
might  merit  that  appellation. 

The  amount  of  the  king’s  revenue,  as  it  flood  in  Finmecs. 
1617,  is  thusftated'.  Of  crown  lands,  80,000  pounds 
a-year;  by  cuftoms  and  new  impofitions,  near  190,000; 
by  wards  and  other  various  branches  of  revenue,  befide 
purveyance,  1 80,000.  'I'he  whole  amounting  to  450,000. 

The  king’s  ordinary  difburfements,  by  the  fame  account, 
are  faid  to  exceed  this  fum  thirty-llx  thoufand  pounds'*. 

All  the  extraordinary  Aims  which  James  had  raifed  by 
fubfidies,  loans,  fale  of  lands,  fale  of  the  title  of  baro- 
net, money  paid  by  the  Aates,  and  by  the  king  of  F ranee, 
benevolences,  &c.  were,  in  the  whole,  about  two  mil- 
lions two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  : Of  which  the  fale 

of  lands  afforded  feven  hundred  and  feventy-Ave  thou- 
fand pounds.  The  extraordinary  difburfements  of  the 
king  amounted  to  two  millions ; befide  above  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  given  in  prefents.  Upon  the  whole, 
a fufficient  reafon  appears,  partly  from  neccflary  expences, 
partly  for  want  of  a rigid  oeconomy,  why  the  king,  even 
early  in  his  reign,  was  deeffly  involved  in  debt,  and  found 
great  difficulty  tofupport  the  government, 

b Men  Teem  then  to  have  Wn  atnblixoui  of  reprefentlng  the  counties, 
but  carelefs  of  the  boroughs.  A feat  m the  houfe  was,  i/i  itfelf,  ot  fmall 
importances  But  the  former  became  a point  of  honour  among  the  gentle- 
aes.  Journ.  lo  Feb.  i6xQf  Towns,  which  had  formerly  neglected  their 
right  of  (ending  members,  now  began  to  claim  it.  Journ.  Feb.  1613* 

1 An  ab(lra£t,  or  brief  declaration  of  hit  fflaje(ly*f  revenue,  with  the  af- 
(igntttont  and  defalcations  upon  the  fame. 

k The  excefi  wai  formerly  greater,  at  appeari  bp  Sa!i(bury*t  account, 
ice  chap.  1, 
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Farmers,  not  commiffioners,  levied  the  culloms.  It 
fecms,  indeed,  rcquifite,  that  the  former  method  fhould 
always  be  tried  before  the  latter,  though  a preferable 
one.  When  men’s  own  intereft  is  concerned,  they  fall 
upon  a hundred  expedients  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  mer- 
chants ; and  thefe  the  public  may  afterwards  imitate  in 
eflablilhing  proper  rules  for  its  officers. 

The  cuftoms  were  fuppofcd  to  amount  to  five^rr  cent. 
of  the  value,  and  were  levied  upon  exports,  as  well  as 
imports.  Nay,  the  impofition  upon  exports,  by  James’s 
additions,  is  faid  to  amount,  in  fome  few  inftances,  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.  This  practice,  fo  hurtful  to  in- 
duftry,  prevails  ftill  in  France,  Spain,  and  moft  countries 
of  Europe.  The  cuftoms  in  1604,  yielded  127,000 
pounds  a-year':  They  rofe  to  190,000  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign. 

Interest,  during  this  reign,  was  at  ten  cent,  till 
1624,  when  it  was  reduced  to  eight.  This  high  intereft 
is  an  indication  of  the  great  profits  and  fmall  progrefs  of 
commerce. 

The  extraordinary  fupplies  granted  by  parliament, 
during  this  whole  reign,  amounted  not  to  more  than 
630,000  pounds;  which,  divided  among  twenty-one 
years,  makes  30,000  pounds  a year.  I do  not  include 
thofe  fupplies,  amounting  to  300,000  pounds,  which 
were  given  to  the  king  by  his  laft  parliament.  Thefe 
were  paid  in  to  their  own  commiffioners;  and  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Spanilh  war  were  much  more  than  fufficient 
to  exhauft  them.  The  diftrefled  family  of  the  Palatine 
was  a great  burthen  on  James,  during  part  of  his  reign, 
The  king,  it  is  pretended,  poflefted  not  frugality,  pro- 
portioned to  the  extreme  narrownefs  of  his  revenue. 
Splendid  equipages,  however,  he  did  not  affeft,  nor  coftJy 
furniture,  nor  a luxurious  table,  nor  prodigal  miftreftes. 
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His  buildings  too  were  not  fumptuous;  though  the  Ban- 
queting-houfe  muft  not  be  forgotten,  as  a monument 
which  does  honour  to  his  reign.  Hunting  was  his  chief 
amufement,  the  cheapeft  pleafure  in  which  a king  can 
indulge  himfelf.  His  expences  were  the  efFedls  of  libera- 
lity, rather  than  of  luxury. 

One  day,  it  is  faid,  while  he  was  {landing  amidfl 
fome  of  his  courtiers,  a porter  palTed  by  loaded  with 
money,  which  he  was  carrying  to  the  treafury.  The 
king  obferved,  that  Rich,  afterwards  earl  of  Holland,  one 
of  his  handfome  agreeable  favourites,  whifpered  fome- 
thing  to  one  (landing  near  him.  Upon  enquiry,  he  found, 
that  Rich  had  faid,  how  happy  zvould  that  money  make  me  ! 
Without  hefitation,  James  bedowed  it  all  upon  hin^, 
though  it  amounted  t6  3000  pounds.  He  added,  Tou 
think  yourjelf  very  happy  in  obtaining  fa  large  a fum ; but  I 
am  more  happy,  in  having  an  opportunity  of  obliging  a 
worthy  mem,  whom  / love.  The  generofity  of  James  was 
more  the  refult  of  a benign  humour  or  light  fancy,  than 
of  reafon  or  judgment.  The  obje£ts  of  it  were  fuch  as 
could  render  themfelves  agreeable  to  him  in  his  loofe 
hours  ; not  fuch  as  were  endowed  with  great  merit,  or  who 
poflcflcd  talents  or  popularity,  which  could  (Irengthen  his 
intered  with  the  public. 

The  fame 'advantage,  we  may  remark,  over  the  people, 
which  the  crown  formerly  reaped  from  that  interval  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  peers  and  the  rife  of  the  commons,  was 
now  polleflM  by  the  people  againd  the  crown,  during  the 
continuance  of  a like  interval.  The  fovereign  had  already 
lod  that  independent  revenue,  by  which  he  could  fubfid 
without  regular  fupplies  from  parliament ; and  he  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  means  of  influencing  thofe  ademblies. 
The  ed’eiSls  of  this  fituation,  which  commenced  with  the 
acccffion  of  the  houfc  of  Stuart,  foon  rofe  to  a great  height, 
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/ppendiK.  and  were  more  or  lefs  propagated  throughout  all  the  reigns 
''  ' of  that  unhappy  family. 

Subsidies  and  fifteenths  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
hifiorlans;  but  neither  the  amount  of  thefe  taxes,  nor  the 
method  of  levying  them,  have  been  well  explained.  It 
appears,  that  the  fifteenths  formerly  correfponded  to  the 
name,  and  were  that  proportionable  part  of  the  move- 
ables". But  a valuation  having  been  made,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  that  valuation  was  always  adhered  to, 
and  each  town  paid  unalterably  a particular  fum,  which 
the  Inhabitants  themfelves  afl'effcd  upon  their  fellow-ci- 
tizens. The  fame  tax  in  corporate  towns  was  called  a 
tenth;  becaufe,  there,  it  was,  at  firll, *a  tenth  of  the 
moveables.  The  whole  amount  of  a tenth  and  a fifteenth 
throughout  the  kingdom,  or  a fifteenth,  as  it  is  often 
more  concifely  called,  was  about  29,000  pounds".  The 
amount  of  a fubfidy  was  not  invariable,  like  that  of  a 
fifteenth.  In  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  a fubfidy  amounted 
to  120,000  pounds;  In  the  fortieth,  it  was  not  above 
78,000°.  It  afterwards  fell  to  70,000;  and  was  conti- 
nually decreafing The  reafon  is  eafily  colledled  from 
the  method  of  levying  it.  We  may  learn  from  the  fub- 
fidy bills  1,  that  one  fubfidy  was  given  for  four  {hillings 
in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  {hillings  and  eight-pence 
on  moveables  throughout  the  counties  j a confiderable  tax, 
had  it  been  ftriiflly  levied.  But  this  was^only  the  ancient 
Rate  of  a fubfidy.  During  the  reign  of  James,  there 
'was  not  paid  the  twentieth  part  of  that  fum.  The  tax 
was  fo  far  perfonal,  that  a man  paid  only  in  the  county 
where  he  lived,  though  he  fhould  poflcfs  eftates  in  other 
counties ; and  the  alfelTors  formed  a loofe  eRimation  of 
his  property,  and  rated  him  accordingly.  To  prefcrve, 

Cokc*s  lofl.  book  iv.  cbap.  i.  of  fifteenths,  quiozins.  " Id.  fubfi- 
dlei  temporiry.  « I>;urn.  n July  |6io.  P Coke'e  Intt" 

book  iv.  cbap.  i.  fubfidica  temporary,  q See  Statutes  at  Larqc. 
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however,  fome  rule  in  the  eftimation,  it  feems  to  have 
been  the  practice  to  keep  an  eye  to  former  afleflinents,  and 
to  rate  every  man  according  as  his  ancedors,  or  men  of 
fuch  an  eftimated  property,  were  accuftomed  to  pay.  This 
was  a fufficient  reafon,  why  fubfidies  could  not  encreafe, 
notwithftanding  the  great  encreafe  of  money  and  rife  of 
rents.  But  there  was  an  evident  reafon,  why  they  conti- 
nually decreafed.  The  favour,  as  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  ran 
always  againft  the  crown ; efpecially  during  the  latter  end 
of  Elizabeth,  when  fubfidies  became  numerous  and  fre- 
quent, and  the  Aims  levied  were  confiderable,  compared 
to  former  fupplies.  The  aflefibrs,  though  accuAomed 
to  have  an  eye  to  ancient  eftimations,  were  not  bound  to 
obferve  any  fuch  rule  ; but  might  rate  anew  any  perfon, 
according  to  his  prefent  income.  When  rents  fell,  or 
part  of  an  eftate  were  fold  oflF,  the  proprietor  was  fure  to 
reprefent  thefe  lolTes,  and  obtain  a diminution  of  his  fub- 
fidy ; but  where  rents  rofe,  or  new  lands  were  purchafed, 
he  kept  his  own  fecret,  and  paid  no  more  than  formerly. 
The  advantage,  therefore,  of  every  change  was  taken 
againft  the  crown;  and  the  crown  could  obtain  the  ad- 
vantage of  none.  And  to  make  the  matter  worfe,  the 
alterations,  which  happened  in  property  during  this  age, 
•were  in  general  unfavourable  to  the  crown.  The  fmall 
proprietors,  or  twenty  pound  men,  went  continually  to 
decay;  and  when  their  eftates  were  fwallowed  up  by 
a greater,  the  new  purchafer  encreafed  not  his  fubfidy. 
So  loofe  indeed  is  the  whole  method  of  rating  fubfidies, 
that  the  wonder  was  not  how  the  tax  Ihould  continually 
diminiOi;  but  how  it  yielded  any  revenue  at  all.  It  be- 
came at  laft  fo  unequal  and  uncertain,  that  the  parlia- 
ment was  obliged  to  change  it  into  a land  tax. 

The  price  of  corn,  during  this  reign,  and  that  of  the 
other  necelTaries  of  life,  was  no  lower,  or  was  rather 
higher  than  at  prefent.  By  a proclamation  of  James, 
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Appendix,  eftablifliing  public  magazines,  whenever  wheat  fell  below 
thirty-two  Ihillings  a quarter,  rye  below  eighteen,  barley 
below  fixteen,  the  commiiHoners  were  empowered  to 
purchafe  corn  for  the  magazines'.  Thefe  prices  then 
are  to  be  regarded  as  low;  though  they  would  rather  pafs 
for  high  by  our  prcfent  eftimation.  The  ufual  bread  of 
the  poor  was  at  this  time  made  of  barley’.  The  beft 
wool,  during  the  greater  part  of  James’s  reign,  was  at 
thirty-three  ihillings  a tod'.  At  prefent,  it  is  not  above 
two-thirds  of  that  value ; though  it  is  to  be  prefumed, 
that  our  exports  in  woollen  goods  are  fomewhat  encreafed. 
The  finer  manufaclures  too,  by  the  progrefs  of  arts  and 
induftry,  have  rather  diminiihed  in  price,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  encreafe  of  money.  In  Shakefpeare,  the 
hoftefs  tells  FalftalF,  that  thefcirts  flic  bought  him  were 
Holland  at  eight  ihillings  a -yard ; a high  price  at  this  day, 
even  fuppoftng,  what  is  not  probable,  that  the  beft  Hol- 
land at  that  time  was  equal  in  goodnefs  to  the  beft  that 
can  now  be  purchafed.  In  like  manner,  a yard  of  velvet, 
about  the  middle  of'Elizabeth’s  reign,  was  valued  at  two 
and  twenty  ihillings.  It  appears  from  Dr.  Birch’s  life 
of  prince  Henry",  that  that  prince,  by  contraft  with  his 
butcher,  payed  near  a groat  a-pound  throughout  the  year 
for  all  the  beef  and  mutton  ufed  in  his  family.  Befides^ 
we  muft  cohfider,  that  the  general  turn  of  that  age;  which 
no  law's  could  prevent,  was  the  converting  of  arable  land 
into  paiture:  A certain  proof  that  the  latter  was  found 
more  profitable,  and  confcquently  that  all  butcher’s  meat, 
as  well  as  bread,  was  rather  higher  than  at  prefent.  We 
have  a regulation  of  the  market  with  regard  to  poultry 
and  fome  other  articles,  very  early  in  Charles  I.’s  reign"; 
and  thepricesare  high,  A turkey  cock  four  Ihillings  and 

* Rymcr^  tom.jcvU.  p.  516.  To  tbe  feme  purpofe,  fee  alf»  zi  J*c,  «t 
* Rymer,  tom.  ix.  p.  15. 

t Set  a compendium  or  dialogue  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  Wool*  chap. 

B P.  449«  ' ^ Rjmeri  tom.  xix.  p.  5U, 

fixpence. 
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Cxpence,  a turkey  hen  three  fhilliiigs,  a phcafant  cock  fix,  Apprnii^ 
a pheafant  hen  five,  a partridge  one  fhilling,  a goofe  two,  ' ‘ 

a capon  two  and  fixpence,  a pullet  one  and  fixpence,  a 
rabbit  eight  pence,  a dozen  of  pigeons  fix  fliillings 
We  muft  confider,  that  London  at  prefent  is  more  than 
three  times  more  populous  than  it  was  at  that  time:  A 
circumftance  which  much  encreafcs  the  price  of  poultry, 
and  of  every  thing  that  cannot  conveniently  be  brought 
from  a diftance  : Not  to  mention,  that  thefe  regulations 
by  authority  are  always  calculated  to  dimiriifh,  never  to 
encreafe,  the  market-prices.  The  contraiElors  for  vidlual- 
ing  the  navy  were  allowed  by  government  eight  pence  a- 
day  for  the  diet  of  each  man  when  in  harbour,  feven 
pence  halfpenny  when  at  fea'^j  which  would  fuffice  at 
prefent.  The  chief  difference  in  expence  between  that 
age  and  the  prefent  confifts  in  the  imaginary  wants  of 
men,  which  have  fince  extremely  multiplied.  Thefe  * 
are  the  principal  reafons  why  James’s  revenue  would 
go  farther  than  the  fame  money  in  our  time  ; though  the 
difference  is  not  near  fo  great  as  is  ufually  imagined. 

The  public  was  entirely  free  from  the  danger  and  ex-  Armi. 
pence  of  a ftanding  army.  While  James  was  vaunting 
his  divine  vicegerency,  and  boaffing  of  his  high  preroga- 
tive, he  poflefled  not  fo  much  as  a fingle  regiment  of 
guards  to  maintain  his  extenfive  claims  : A fufficient 
proof  that  he  fincerely  believed  his  pretenfions  to  be  well 
grounded,  and  a ftrong  prefumption  that  they  were  at 
leaft  built  on  what  were  then  deemed  plaufible  arguments, 

* We  may  jedee  of  the  yreat  grievance  of  purveyance  by  this  circumllan  e, 
that  the  purveyors  often  ga.e  but  fixpence  for  adoaen  of  pigeons,  and  two 
pence  for  a fowl.  Joufn.  15  May,  1616. 

r Ryrfter,  tom.  avii.  p.  441.  et  feq. 

a This  volume  was  written  above  twenty-eight  years  before  the  prefent 
edition  of  17S6.  In  that  Ihort  period,  p.ices  have  perhaps  rifen  more,  than 
during  the  preceding  hundred  and  fifty. 
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The  militia  of  England,  amounting  to  i6o,000  men  % 
was  the  foie  defence  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  pretended 
that  they  were  kept  in  good  order  during  this  reign*^. 
The  city  of  London  procured  officers  who  had  I'erved 
abroad,  and  who  taught  the  trained  bands  their  exercifes 
in  Artillery  garden;  a practice  which  had  been  difeon- 
tinued  fince  1588.  All  the  counties  of  England,  in  emu- 
lation of  the  capital,  were  fond  of  fhowing  a well-ordered 
and  well  appointed  militia.  It  appeared,  that  the  natural 
propenfity  of  men  towards  military  fliows  and  exercifes 
will  go  far,  with  a little  attention  in  the  fovereign,  to- 
wards exciting  and  fupporting  this  fpirit  in  any  nation, 
^'he  very  hoys,  at  this  time,  in  mimickry  of  their  elders, 
inlilled  thenilelvcs  voluntarily  into  companies,  cledled 
officers,  and  praclifed  the  difeipline,  of  which  the  models 
were  every  day  expofed  to  their  view'.  Sir  Edward 
Harwood,  in  a memorial  compofed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fubfequent  reign,  fays,  that  England  was  fo  unpro- 
vided with  horfes  fit  for  war,  that  2000  men  could  not 
poffibly  be  mounted  throughout  the  whole  kingdom 
At  prefent,  the  breed  of  horfes  is  fo  much  improved,  that 
almoft  all  thofe  which  are  employed,  cither  in  the  plough, 
waggon,  or  coach,  would  be  fit  for  that  purpofe. 

The  diforders  of  Ireland  obliged  James  to  keep  up 
fome  forces  there,  and  put  him  to  great  expence.  The 
common  pay  of  a private  man  in  the  infantry  was  eight 
pence  a-day,  a lieutenant  two  fhillings,  an  enfign  eighteen 
pence '.  ■ The  armies  in  Europe  were  not  near  fo  nu- 
merous during  that  age ; and  the  private  men,  we  may 
obferve,  were  drawn  from  a better  rank  than  at  prefent, 
and  approaching  nearer  to  that  of  the  officers. 

a Joiirn.  I March,  1613.  h Stowe.  See  alfo  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

of  the  rrerog-Ativci  of  Parliament,  and  Johnlfoni  Hi(V«  lib.  xvilt, 

c Siowe.  ^ In  the  Harlcyan  Miicellanyj  vol«  iv«  p«  255. 

* iiynicr,  tom.  xvi.  p.  717, 
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Tn  the  year  1583,  there  was  a general  review  made  of 
all  the  men  in  England  capable  of  bearing  arms  ; and 
thefe  were  found  to  amount  to  1,172,000  men,  according 
to  Raleigh  \ It  is  impoffible  to  warrant  the  exaffnefs  of 
this  computation  j or,  rather,  we  may  fairly  prefume  it  to 
be  fomewhat  inaccurate.  But  if  it  approached  near  the 
truth,  England  has  probably,  fine?  that  time,  encreafed 
in  populoufnefs.  The  growth  of  London,  in  riches  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  numbers  of  inhabitants,  has  beerf 
prodigious.  FromT6oo,  it  doubled  every  forty  years*; 
and,  confequently,  in  1680,  it  contained  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
It  has  ever  been  the^  centre  of  all  the  trade  in  the  king- 
dom ; and  almoft  the  only  town  that  affords  fociety  and 
amufement.  The  affcdlion  which  the  Englifh  bear  to 
a country  life  makes  the  provincial  towns  be  little  fre- 
quented by  the  gentry.  Nothing  but  the  allurements  of 
the  capital,  which  is  favoured  by  the  refidence  of  the 
king,  and  by  being  the  feat  of  government,  and  of  all  the 
courts  of  juftice,  can  prevail  over  their  paflion  for  their 
rural  villas. 

London,  at  this  time,  was  almofi  entirely  built  of 
wood,  and  in  every  refpeifl  was  certainly  a very  ugly  city. 
The  earl  of  Arundel  firft  introduced  the  general  praflice 
of  brick  buildings 

The  navy  of  England  was  efteemed  formidable  in 
Elizabeth’s  time,  yet  itconfifted  only  of  thirty-three  (hips, 
befides  pinnaces  * : And  the  largeft  of  thefe  would  not 
equal  our  fourth-rates  at  prefent.  Raleigh  advifes  never 
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^ Of  the  inveotioo  of  (hipping.  This  number  it  much  fuserior  to  that 
contained  in  Murdeo,  and  that  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  the  boufe  of 
commons  5 and  it  more  likely* 

E Sir  William  Petty,  h Sir  Edward  Walkcr't  Political  Difcouriery 

270.  i Coke*t  loft,  book  iv.  chap.  1*  Confultation  to  parliament 
for  the  navy* 
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Appendix,  to  build  a Ibip  of  war  above  600  tons James  waJ 
not  negligent  of  the  navy.  In  five  years  preceding  1623, 
he  built  ten  new  (hips,  and  expended  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  a-year  on  the  fleet,  befide  the  value  of  thirty-fix 
thoufand  pounds  in  timber,  which  he  annually  gave  from 
the  royal  forefts  *.  The  largeft  fhip  that  had  ever  come 
from  the  Englilh  docks  was  built  during  this  reign.  She 
was  only  1400  tons,  and  carried  fixty-four  guns  The 
■nterchant  ftiips,  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  were  inftantly  con- 
verted into  fliips  of  war.  The  king  affirmed  to  the  par- 
liament, that  the  navy  had  never  before  been  in  fo  good  a 
condition". 

Commerce.  Every  feflion  of  parliament,  during  this  reign,  we 
meet  with  grievous  lamentations  concerning  the  decay 
of  trade,  and  the  growth  of  popery  : Such  violent  propen- 
fity  have  men  to  ccHnplaitt  of  the  prefent  times,  and  to 
entertain  difeontent  againfil  their  fortune  and  condition. 
The  king  himfelf  was  deceived  by  thefe  popular  com- 
plaints, and  was  at  a lofs  to  account  for  the  total  want  of 
money,  which  he  heard  fo  much  exaggerated".  It  may, 
. however,  be  affirmed,  that,  during  no  preceding  period  of 

Englifli  hiftory,  was  there  a more  fenfible  encreafe,  than 
during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  of  all  the  advantages 
which  diftinguilh  a flourifhing  people.  Not  only  the 
peace  which  he  maintained  was  favourable  to  induffry 
and  commerce : His  turn  of  mind  inclined  him  to  pro- 
mote the  peaceful  arts : And  trade  being  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  all  additions  to  it  mull  have  been  the  more  evi- 

^ Hy  aecount,  in  bn  diTcourfe  of  the  lorentlon  of  fhlpplnp^ 

the  fleet,  iA  the  twenty- fourth  of  the  queen,  confifted  only  of  thirteen  (hips, 
and  was  augmented  afterwards  eleven.  He  probably  reckoned  fome  to  be 
pinnaces,  which  Coke  called  fliips. 

1 Journ.  II  March,  1623.  Sir  William  Monfon  makes  the  number 
amount  only  to  oioe  MW  fhips,  p.  2<;3e  m Stowe.  d Pari. 
foI*vt«  p.  94*  • Rymer,  tom.  svii.  p.  413* 
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Jent  to  every  eye,  which  was  not  blinded  by  melancholy  Append)*, 
prejudices  p.  ' 

By  an  account which  feems  judicious  and  accurate, 
it  appears,  that  all  the  feamcn  employed  in  the  merchant 
fervice  amounted  to  I0,000  men,  which  probably  ex- 
ceeds not  the  fifth  part  of  their  prefent  number.  Six 
Thomas  Overbury  fays,  that  the  Dutch  pollefled  three 
times  more  (hipping  than  the  Englilb,  but  that  their 
(hips  were  of  inferior  burden  to  thofe  of  the  latter''.  Sir 
William  Monfon  computed  the  Englifli  naval  power  to 
be  little  or  nothing  inferior  to  the  Dutch  % which  is 
furely  an  exaggeration.  The  Dutch  at  this  time  traded 
to  England  with  600  (hips  j England  to  Holland  with 
fixty  only'. 

A CATALOGtJE  of  the  manufadlurcs,  for  which  the  M.nufac- 
Englifh  were  then  eminent,  would  appear  very  contempt- 
ibie,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  flourilh  among  them  at 
prefent.  Almoft  all  the  more  elaborate  and  curious  arts 
were  only  cultivated  abroad,  particularly  in  Italy,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Netherlands.  Ship-building,  and  the  found- 
ing of  iron  cannon,  were  the  foie  in  which  the  Englifh 
excelled.  They  feem,  indeed,  to  have  poflefled  alone  the 
fecret  of  the  latter  ; and  great  complaints  were  made  every 
parliament  againfi  the  exportation  of  Englifh  ordnance. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  confifted 
in  woollen  goods  “.  'Wool,  however,  was  allowed  to  be 
exported,  till  the  19th  of  the  king.  Its  exportation  was 
then  forbidden  by  proclamation  ; though  that  edi£I  was 
never  ftri£lly  executed.  Molt  of  the  cloth  was  exported 
taw,  and  was  dyed  and  drefled  by  the  Dutch  ; who 
gained,  it  is  pretended,  700,000  pounds  a-year  by  this 

P See  note  [S]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  S The  trade's  encretfe, 

the  Harleyan  Miic.  vol.  iii.  r Remarks  on  his  Travels,  Hart.  Mife. 
vol.ii.  p 34g,  • Naval  Traits,  p,  329.  350.  ' Raleigh’t 

Obfervationi,  u Journ.  a6th  May,  1621, 
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manufa£lure A proclamation,  iffaed  by  the  king, 
againft  exporting  cloth  in  that  condition,  had  fucceeded 
fo  ill,  during  one  year,  by  the  refufal  of  the  Dutch  to 
buy  the  drefted  cloth,  that  great  murmurs  arofe  againft 
it ; and  this  meafure  was  retracted  by  the  king,  and  com- 
plained of  by  the  nation,  as  if  it  had  been  the  moft  im- 
politic in  the  world.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  been 
premature. 

In  fo  little  credit  was  the  fine  Englifh  cloth  even  at 
home,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  feek  expedients,  by 
which  he  might  engage  the  people  of  faftiion  to  wear  it*. 
The  manufa£lure  of  fine  linen  was  totally  unknown  in 
the  kingdom 

The  company  of  merchant-adventurers,  by  their  pa- 
tent, poflefied  the  foie  commerce  of  woollen  goods,  though 
the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  kingdom.  An  attempt,  made 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  lay  open  this  important 
trade,  had  been  attended  with  bad  confequences  for  a 
time,  by  a confpiracy  of  the  merchant-adventurers,  not 
to  make  any  purchafes  of  cloth ; and  the  queen  imme- 
diately reftored  them  their  patent. 

It  was  the  groundlefs  fear  of  a like  accident,  that 
enflaved  the  nation  to  thofe  cxclufive  companies,  which 
confined  fo  much  every  branch  of  commerce  and  induftry. 
The  parliament,  however,  annulled,  in  the  third  of  the 
king,  the  patent  of  the  Spanifh  company  ; and  the  trade 
to  Spain,  which  was,  at  firft,  very  infignificant,  foon 
became  the  moft  confiderable  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 

» Jonrn.  40  Mjy,  1614.  Raleigli,  in  his  ol'Icrvatioos,  computes  the 
]ofs  at  400^000  pounds  to  the  nation.  There  are  ab<>ut  80,000  unHre(TeJ 
cloths,  fayshcp  exported  yearly.  He  computes,  befides,  that  about  loo.cc^ 
pounds  a-year  hao  been  loft  by  kerrirs ; not  to  mention  other  aiticles.  The 
account  of  £00, coo  cloths  a^year  exported  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  feems  to  be 
ciaggrrated. 

» Rymcr,  tom.  Xfli.  p.  415,  y Id,  ibidi 
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Crarig«,  that  they  were  not  thence  encouraged  to  abolifh  Apptmlir.^ 
all  the  other  companies,  and  that  they  went  no  farther  ' 
than  obliging  them  to  enlarge  their  bottom,  and  to  faci- 
litate the  admiflion  of  new  adventurers. 

A BOARD  of  trade  was  erefted  by  the  king  in  1621*. 

One  of  the  reafons  affigned  in  the  commiuion,  is  to 
remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  which  begat  complaints 
of  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manufaftory.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  this  fall  of  prices  proceeded  from 
the  encreafe  of  wool.  The  king  likewife  recommends 
it  to  the  commillioners  to  enquire  and  examine,  whether 
a greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from  the 
reltraint  of  exclufive  companies,  would  not  be  beneficial. 

Men  were  then  fettered  by  their  own  prejudices  j and  the 
king  was  juflly  afraid  of  embracing  a bold  meafurc,  whofe 
confequeiices  might  be  uncertain.  The  digefting  of  a 
navigation  adf,  of  a like  nature  with  the  famous  one 
executed  afterwards  by  the  republican  parliament,  islike- 
wife  recommended  to  the  commillioners.  The  arbitrary 
powers,  then  commonly  afl'umed  by  the  privy -council,  ap- 
pear evidently  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the  commiflion. 

The  filk  manufacture  had  no  footing  in  England : 

But,  by  James’s  direction,  mulberry-trees  were  planted, 
and  filk-worms  introduced  “.  The  climate  feems  unfa- 
vourable to  the  fuccefs  of  this  project,  l ire  planting  of 
hops  encreafed  much  in  England  during  this  reign. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  have  been  difeovered  about 
this  period  ; and  the  whale-fiftiery  was  carried  on  with 
fuccefs  : But  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch,  in  fpite  of  all 
oppofition,  foon  deprived  the  Englifh  of  this  fource  of 
riches.  A company  was  erefted  for  the  dilcovery  of  the 
north-well  pallage;  and  many  fruitlefs  attempts  were 
made  for  that  purpofe.  In  fuch  noble  projeds,  dcfpair 
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ought  never  to  be  admitted,  till  the  abfolute  impof&bility 
of  fuccefs  be  fully  al'certained. 

The  paflage  to  the  Eaft  indies  had  been  opened  to  the 
Engliih  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; but  the  trade  to 
thofe  parts  was  not  entirely  eftabliflicd  till  this  reigni 
when  the  Eaft  India  company  received  a new  patent, 
enlarged  their  flock  to  1,500,000  pounds",  and  fitted 
out  feveral  fliips  on  thefe  adventures.  In  1609  they  built 
a vefTcl  of  1200  ton,  the  largefl  merchant  Ihip  that  Eng- 
land had  ever  known.  She  was  unfortunate,  and  perilhed 
by  fliipwreck.  In  1611,  a large  Ihip  of  the  company, 
aiTifled  by  a pinnace,  maintained  five  feveral  engagements 
with  a fquadron  of  Portuguefc,  and  gained  a complete 
viiflory  over  forces  much  fuperior.  During  the  follow- 
ing years  the  Dutch  company  was  guilty  of  great  in- 
juries towards  the  Englifli,  in  expelling  many  of  their 
faflors,  and  deflroying  their  fettlements  ; But  thefe  vio- 
lences were  refented  with  a proper  fpirit  by  the  court  of 
England.  A naval  force  was  equipped  under  the  earl 
of  Oxford  ',  and  lay  in  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Dutch 
Eafl  India  fleet.  By  reafon  of  crofs  winds,  Oxford  failed 
of  his  purpofe,  and  the  Dutch  efcaped.  Some  time  after, 
one  rich  Ihip  was  taken  by  vice-admiral  Merwin ; and  it 
was  flipulatcd  by  the  Dutch  to  pay  70,000  pounds  to 
the  Englifli  company,  in  confideration  of  thelofles  which 
that  company  had  fuflained  But  neither  this  flipula- 
tion,  nor  the  fear  of  reprifals,  nor  the  fenfe  of  that 
friendftiip  which  fubfifted  between  England  and  the 
States,  could  reftrain  the  avidity  of  the  Dutch  company, 
or  render  them  equitable  in  their  proceedings  towards 
their  allies.  Impatient  to  have  the  foie  pofleflion  of  the 
fpice  jrade,  which  the  Englifli  then  fliared  with  them, 
they  aflumed  a jurifdiftion  over  a factory  of  the  latter  in 

" Journ.  *6tb  Not.  i6ii.  t In  i6xa.  <1  Johnftoni  Hift, 

lib.  19, 
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the  ifland  of  Amboyna;  and  on  very  improbable,  and  even 
abfurd  pretences,  feized  all  the  fadlors,  with  their  families, 
and  put  them  to  death  with  the  moft  inhuman  tortures. 
This  difmal  news  arrived  in  England  at  the  time  when 
James,  by  the  prejudices  of  his, fubjedls,  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  favourite,  was  conftrained  to  make  a breach  with 
Spain  ; and  he  was  obliged,  after  feme  remonftrances,  to 
acquiefee  in  this  indignity  from  a ftate,  whofe  alliance 
was  now  iecome  necefTary  to  him.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  nation,  almoft  without  a murmur,  fubmitted  to 
this  injury  from  their  proteftant  confederates  ; an  injury 
which,  befides  the  horrid  enormity  of  the  adfion,  was 
cf  much  deeper  importance  to  national  intereft,  than  all 
thofe  which  they  were  fo  impatient  to  refent  from  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  exports  of  England  from  Chriftmas  1612  to 
Chriftmas  i6i3arecomputed  at2,487,435  pounds  : The 
imports  at  2,141,151  : So  that  the  balance  in  favour  of 
England  was  346,284'.  But  in  1622  the  exports  were 
2,320,436  pounds  ; the  imports  2,619,315  ; which  makes 
a balance  of  298,879  pounds  againft  England  ^ The 
coinage  of  England  from  1599  to  1619  amounted  to 
4,779,314  pounds  13  {hillings  and  4 pence®:  A 
proof  that  the  balance  in  the  main  was  confiderably  in 
favour  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  annual  imports  and  ex- 
ports together  rofe  to  near  five  millions,  and  the  cuftoms 
iiever  yielded  fo  much  as  200,000  pounds  a-year,  of 
which  tonnage  made  a part,  it  appears,  that  the  new 
rates,  affixed  by  James,  did  not,  on  the  whole,  amount 
to  one  (hilling  in  the  pound,  and  confcquently  were  dill 
inferior  to  the  intention  of  the  original  grant  of  parlia- 
ment. The  Eaft  India  company  ufually  carried  out  a 
third  of  their  cargo  in  commodities  The  trade  to 
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Append!*.  Turkey  was  one  of  the  moil  gainful  to  the  nation  It 
“ appears  that  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  began  to  be 
coined  in  this  reign  T radefmen  had  commonly  carried 
on  their  retail  bufinefs  chiefly  by  means  of  leaden  tokens. 
The  fmall  filver  penny  was  foon  loft,  and  at  this  time  was 
no  where  to  be  found. 

Culonin.  What  chiefly  renders  the  reign  of  James  memorable, 
is  the  commencement  of  the  Engliih  colonies  in  America; 
colonies  eftabliibed  on  the  nobleft  footing  that  has  been 
known  in  any  age  or  nation.  The  Spaniards,  being  the 
firft  difeoverers  of  the  new  world,  immediately  took  pof- 
feflion  of  the  precious  mines  which  they  found  there ; and, 
by  the  allurement  of  great  riches,  they  were  tempted  to 
depopulate  their  own  country,  as  well  as  that  which  they 
conquered  ; and  added  the  vice  of  floth  to  thofe  of  avidity 
and  barbarity,  which  had  attended  their  adventurers  in 
thofe  renowned  enterprizes.  That  fine  coaft  was  entirely 
negledled,  which  reaches  from  St.  Auguftin  to  Cape 
Breton,  and  which  lies  in  all  the  temperate  climates,  is 
watered  by  noble  rivers,  and  offers  a fertile  foil,  but  no- 
thing more,  to  the  induftrlous  planter.  Peopled  gradu- 
ally from  England  by  the  neceflitous  and  indigent,  who, 
at  home,  encreafed  neither  wealth  nor  populoufnefs,  the 
colonies,  which  were  planted  along  that  tra<ft,  have  pro- 
moted the  navigation,  encouraged  the  induftry,  and  even 
••  perhaps  multiplied  the  inhabitants  of  their  mother- 
country.  The  fpirit  of  independency,  which  was  reviv- 
ing in  England,  here  fhone  forth  in  its  full  luftre,  and 
received  new  acceflion  from  the  afpiring  charafter  of 
thofe,  who,  being  difeontented  with  the  eftabliflied  church 
and  monarchy,  had  fought  for  freedom  amidft  thofe  fa- 
vage  defarts. 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  done  little  more  than  given  a 
name  to  the  continent  of  Virginia  ; and,  after  her  plant- 

t Munn's  Dircouifc  oa  the  £aft  India  Trade,  p.  17.  ^ Anderfun, 
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ing;  one  feeble  colony,  which  quickly  decayed,  that 
country  was  entirely  abandoned.  But  when  peace  put 
an  end  to  the  military  enterprizes  againft  Spain,  and  left 
ambitious  fpirits  no  hopes  of  making  any  longer  fiich  ra- 
pid advances  towards  honour  and  fortune,  the  nation 
began  to  fecond  the  pacific  intentions  of  its  monarch, 
and  to  feek  a furer,  though  flower  expedient,  for  acquir- 
ing riches  and  glory.  In  1606,  Newport  carried  over  a 
colony,  and  began  a fettlcnient ; which  the  company 
erected  by  patent  for  that  purpofe  in  London  and  Briflol, 
took  care  to  fupply  with  yearly  recruits  of  provifions, 
utenfils,  and  new  inhabitants.  About  1609,  Argal  dif- 
covered  a more  dirc£l  and  Ihorter  paflage  to  Virginia, 
and  left  the  trail  of  the  ancient  navigators,  who  had  firft 
diredled  their  courfe  fouthwards  to  the  tropic,  failed 
weftward  by  means  of  the  trade-winds,  and  then  turned 
northward,  till  they  reached  the  Englifli  fettlements. 
The  fame  year,  five  hundred  perfons  under  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers  were  embarked  for  Virginia. 
Somers’s  fhip,  meeting  with  a tempeft,  was  driven  into 
the  Bermudas,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a fettlement  in 
thofe  iflands.  Lord  Delawar  afterwards  undertook  the 
government  of  the  Englifli  colonies  : But  notwithftanding 
all  his  care,  feconded  by  fupplies  from  James,  and  by 
money  raifed  from  the  firft  lottery  ever  known  in  the 
kingdom,  fuch  difficulties  attended  the  lettlement  of 
thefe  countries,  that,  in  1614,  there  were  not  alive  more 
than  400  men,  of  all  that  had  been  fent  thither.  After 
fupplying  themfelves  with  provifions  more  immediately 
ncceflary  for  the  fupport  of  life,  the  new  planters  began 
the  cultivating  of  tobacco;  and  James,  notwithftanding 
his  antipathy  to  that  drug,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  per- 
nicious to  men’s  morals  as  well  as  their  health gave 
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them  permiflion  to  enter  It  in  England ; and  he  inhibited 
by  proclamation  all  importation  of  it  from  Spain By 
degrees,  new  colonics  were  eftabliflied  in  that  continent, 
and  gave  new  names  to  the  places  where  they  fettled, 
leaving  that  of  Virginia  to  the  province  firft  planted. 
The  ifland  of  Barbadoes  was  alfo  planted  in  this  reign. 

Speculative  reafbners,  during  that  age,  raifed  many 
objections  to  the  planting  of  thofe  remote  colonics ; and 
foretold,  that,  after  draining  their  mother-country  of 
inhabitants,  they  would  foon  fhake  off  her  yoke,  and 
ereCl  an  independent  government  in  America  : But  time 
has  fhewn,  that  the  views,  entertained  by  thofe  who  en- 
couraged fuch  generous  undertakings,  were  more  juft  and 
folid.  A mild  government  and  great  naval  force  have 
preferved,  and  may  ftill  preferve  during  fome  time,  the 
dominion  of  England  over  her  colonics.  And  fuch  ad- 
vantages have  commerce  and  navigation  reaped  from 
thefc  eftablilhments,  that  more  than  a fourth  of  the 
Englifh  (hipping  is  at  prefent  computed  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  traffic  with  the  American  fettle* 
ments. 

Agriculture  was  anciently  very  imperfeCt  in  Eng* 
land.  The  fudden  tranfuions,  fo  often  mentioned  by 
hiftorians,  from  the  lowed  to  the  higheft  price  of  grain, 
and  the  prodigious  inequality  of  its  value  in  different 
years,  are  fufficient  proofs,  that  the  piroduce  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  feafons,  and  that  art  had  as  yet  done  no- 
thing to  fence  againft  the  injuries  of  the  heavens.  Dur- 
ing this  reign,  confiderable  improvements  were  made,  as 
in  moft  arts,  fo  in  this,  the  moft  beneficial  of  any.  A 
numerous  catalogue  might  be  formed  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets treating  of  huffiandry,  which  were  written  about 
this  time.  The  nation,  however,  was  ftill  dependent  on 
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foreigners  for  daily  bread  j and  though  its  exportation  of 
grain  now  forms  a conftderable  branch  of  its  commerce, 
notwithftanding  its  probable  encreafe  of  people,  there  was, 
in  that  period,  a regular  importation  from  the  Baltic  as  well 
as  from  F ranee ; and  if  it  ever  flopped,  the  bad  confequences 
were  fenfibly  felt  by  the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
his  obfervations  computes,  that  two  millions  went  out  at 
one  time  for  corn.  It  was  not  till  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth, 
that  the  exportation  of  corn  had  been  allowed  in  Eng- 
land ; and  Camden  obferves,  that  agriculture,  from  that 
moment,  received  new  life  and  vigour. 

The  endeavours  of  James,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  thofe  of  the  nation,  for  promoting  trade,  were 
attended  with  greater  fuccefs  than  thofe  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning.  Though  the  age  was  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  eminent  writers,  a very  bad  tafle  in  general 
prevailed  during  that  period ; and  the  monarch  himfelf 
was  not  a little  infeded  with  it. 

On  the  origin  of  letters  among  the  Greeks,  the  genius 
of  poets  and  orators,  as  might  naturally  be  cxpedlcd,  w'as 
diftinguilhed  by  an  amiable  fimplicity,  which,  whatever 
rudenefs  may  fometfmes  attend  it,  is  fo  fitted  to  exprefs 
the  genuine  movements  of  nature  and  paflion,  that  the 
Compofitions  pofiefled  of  it  muft  ever  appear  valuable 
to  the  difeerning  part  of  mankind.  The  glaring  figures 
of  difeourfe,  the  pointed  antithefis,  the  unnatural  con- 
ceit, the  jingle  of  words;  fuch  falfe  ornaments  were  not 
employed  by  early  writers  ; not  becaufe  they  were  rejcii- 
ed,  but  becaufe  they  fcarcely  ever  occurred  to  them. 
An  cafy,  unforced  flrain  of  fentiment  runs  through  their 
compofitions  ; though  at  the  fame  time  we  may  obferve, 
fliat,  amidft  the  moft  elegant  fimplicity  of  thought  and 
expreffion,  one  is  fometimes  furprifed  to  meet  with  a poor 
conceit,  which  had  prefented  itfelf  unfought  for,  and 
which  the  author  had  not  acquired  critical  obfervation 
I enough 
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Appendix,  enough  to  condemn  A bad  tafte  feizes  with  avidity 
’ thefe  frivolous  beauties,  and  even  perhaps  a good  tafte, 
ere  furfeited  by  them  : They  multiply  every  day  more  and 
more  in  the  faftiionable  compontions : Nature  and  go'od 
fenfe  are  neglected : Laboured  ornaments  ftudied  and 
admired  : And  a total  degeneracy  of  ftyle  and  language 
prepares  the  way  for  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  Hence 
the  Afiatic  manner  was  found  to  depart  fo  much  from  the 
fimple  purity  of  Athens ; Hence,  that  tinfel  eloquence, 
which  is  obfervable  in  many  of  the  Roman  writers,  from 
which  Cicero  himfelf  is  not  wholly  exempted,  and  which 
fo  much  prevails  in  Ovid,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  and 
the  Plinys, 

On  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  judgment  of  the 
public  is  yet  raw  and  unformed,  this  falfe  glifter  catches 
the  eye,  and  leaves  no  room,  either  in  eloquence  or  poe- 
try, for  the  durable  beauties  of  folid  fenfe  and  lively 
pafiion.  'I'he  reigning  genius  is  then  diametrically  op- 
pofitc  to  that  which  prevails  on  the  firft  origin  of  arts. 
The  Italian  writers,  it  is  evident,  even  the  moft  cele- 
brated, have  not  reached  the  proper  fimplicity  of  thought 
and  compofition  ; and  in  Petrarch,  Taflb,  Guarini,  frivo- 
lous witticifms  and  forced  conceits  are  but  too  predomi- 
nant. The  period,  during  which  letters  were  cultivated 
in  Italy,  was  fo  fliortas  fcarcely  to  allow  leifurc  for.cor- 
reefing  this  adulterated  relifli. 

The  more  early  French  writers  are  liable  to  the  fame 
reproach.  Voiture,  Balzac,  even  Corneille,  have  too 

m The  name  of  Polynicet,  one  of  Oedipus's  fons,  means  In  the  original 
much  In  the  altercations  between  the  two  brothers,  in 

lus.  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  this  conceit  is  employed  j and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  fo  poor  a conundrum  could  not  be  reje£led  by  any  of  thefe  three 
poets,  fo  ju^Iy  celebrated  for  their  tafle  and  fimplicity.  What  could  Shake, 
fpeare  have  done  worfe  Terence  has  his  tmeptto  tfi  amentium,  n n amantium^ 
Many  fimilar  inflances  will  occur  to  the  learned.  It  is  well  kruiwn  that 
i\tiAotle  treats  very  fisriouny  of  puns,  divides  them  Into  fevcral  clalTes,  and 
recommends  the  ufe  of  them  tc  orators, 

much 
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much  afFeitcd  thofe  ambitious  ornaments,  of  which  the 
Italians  in  general,  and  the  leaft  pure  of  the  ancients,  fup- 
plied  them  with  fo  many  models.  And  it  was  not  till 
late,  that  obfervation  and  reflexion  gave  rife  to  a more 
natural  turn  of  thought  and  compofition  among  that  ele- 
gant people. 

A LIKE  character  may  be  extended  to  the  lirft  Eng- 
lifli  writers  ; fuch  as  flourilhed  during  the  reigns  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  James,  and  even  till  long  afterwards. 
Learning,  on  its  revival  in  this  ifland,  was  attired  in  the 
fame  unnatural  garb  which  it  wore  at  the  time  of  its 
decay  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And,  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a misfortune,  the  Englilh  writers  were 
poiTefled  of  great  genius  before  they  were  endowed  with 
any  degree  of  tafte,  and  by  that  means  gave  a kind  of 
fanaion  to  thofe  forced  turns  and  fentiments  which  they 
fo  much  affected.  Their  diftorted  conceptions  and  ex- 
prcflions  are  attended  with  fuch  vigour  of  mind,  that  we 
admire  the  imagination  which  produced  them,  as  much 
as  we  blame  the  want  of  judgment  which  gave  them  ad- 
mittance. To  enter  into  an  exaft  criticifm  of  the  writers 
of  that  age,  would  exceed  our  prefent  purpofe.  A fhort 
charader  of  the  moft  eminent,  delivered  with  the  fame 
freedom  which  hiftory  exercifes  over  kings  and  minifters, 
may  not  be  improper.  The  national  prepolfellions,  which 
prevail,  will  perhaps  render  the  former  liberty  not  the 
lead  perilous  for  an  author. 

If  Shakefpeare  be  confidered  as  a Man,  born  in  a rude 
age,  and  educated  in  the  lowed  manner,  without  any 
inftrudion,  either  from  the  world  or  from  books,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a prodigy : If  reprefented  as  a Poet,  ca- 
pable of  furnifhing  a proper  entertainment  to  a refined  or 
intelligent  audience,  we  muft  abate  much  of  this  eulogy. 
In  his  compofitions,  we  regret,  that  many  irregularities, 
»nd  even  ablurdities,  Ihould  fo  frequently  disfigure  the  ani- 
mated 
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Append;*,  mated  and  pafSonate  fcenes  intermixed  with  them ; and 
' at  the  fame  time,  w'e  perhaps  admire  the  more  thofe  beau* 

ties,  on  account  of  their  being  furrounded  with  fuch 
deformities.  A flriking  peculiarity  of  fentiment,  adapted 
to  a fin^ular  charafler,  he  frequently  hits,  as  it  were  by 
infpiration  ; but  a reafonable  propriety  of  thought  he  can- 
not for  any  time  uphold.  Nervous  and  picturefque 
expreffions,  as  well  as  deferiptions,  abound  in  him  ; but 
it  is  in  vain  we  look  either  for  purity  or  fimplicity  of 
diction.  His  total  ignorance  of  all  theatrical  art  and 
conduit,  however  material  a defeit  j yet,  as  it  affeils 
the  fpeitator,  rather  than  the  reader,  we  can  more  eafily 
excufe,  than  that  want  of  tafte  which  often  prevails  in  his 
produitions,  and  which  gives  way,  only  by  intervals,  to 
the  irradiations  of  genius.  A great  and  fertile  genius  he 
certainly  pollelled,  and  one  enriched  equally  with  a tragic 
and  comic  vein  ; but  he  ought  to  be  cited  as  a proof, 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  rely  on  thefe  advantages  alone  for 
attaining  an  excellence  in  the  finer  arts".  And  there 
may  even  remain  a fufpicion,  that  we  over-rate,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius  ; in  the  fame  manner  as 
bodies  often  appear  more  gigantic,  on  account  of  their 
being  difproportioned  and  mifhapen.  He  died  in  i6i6, 
aged  53  years. 

Johnson  poflellcd  all  the  learning  which  was  wanting 
to  Shakefpeare,  and  wanted  all  the  genius  of  which  the 
other  was  poflelTed.  Both  of  them  were  equally  deficient 
in  tafte  and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  correSnefs.  A 
fervile  copyift  of  the  ancients,  Johnfon  tranllated  into  bad 
Englifh  the  beautiful  paflages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  without  accommodating  them  to  the  manners  of 
his  age  and  country.  His  merit  has  been  totally  eclipfed 
by  that  of  Shakefpeare,  whofe  rude  genius  prevailed  over 
the  rude  art  of  his  cotemporary.  The  Englilh  theatre 

* Jr,vcr.irt  tliam  harhtri  ,'dent,  diffiittre  ct  ernare  mn  tiifi  miJilui,  Pt  IK. 
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lias  ever  fince  taken  a ftrong  tindure  of  Shakefpeare’s 
fpirit  and  character ; and  thence  it  has  proceeded,  that 
the  nation  has  undergone  from  all  its  neighbours,  the 
reproach  of  barbarifm,  from  vlrhich  its  valuable  produc- 
tions in  fome  other  parts  of  learning  would  otherwift 
have  exempted  it.  Johnfon  had  a penfion  of  a hundred 
marks  from  the  king,  which  Charles  afterwards  augment- 
ed to  a hundred  pounds.  He  died  in  1637,  aged  63. 

Fairfax  has  tranflated  TafTo  with  an  elegance  and 
cafe,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  an  exaftnefs,  which, 
for  that  age,  are  furpriftng.  Each  line  in  the  original  is 
faithfully  rendered  by  a correfpondent  line  in  the  tranfla- 
tion.  Harrington’s  tranflation  of  Ariofto  is  not  likewife 
without  its  merit.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  thefe  poets 
Ihould  have  imitated  the  Italians  in  their  ftanza,  which 
has  a prolixity  and  uniformity  in  it  that  difpleafes  in 
long  performances.  They  had  otherwife,  as  well  as 
Spenfer,  who  went  before  them,  contributed  much  to  the 
poliflilng  and  refining  of  Englifli  verfification. 

In  Donne’s  fatires,  when  carefully  infpe£led,  there 
appear  fome  flafties  of  wit  and  ingenuity ; but  thefe  to- 
tally fufFocated  and  buried  by  the  hardeft  and  moft  un- 
couth expreffion  that  is  any- where  to  be  met  with. 

If  the  poetry  of  the  Englilh  was  fo  rude  and  imperfetS 
during  that  age,  we  may  reafonably  expedt  that  their 
profe  would  be  liable  to  ftill  greater  objedlions.  Though 
the  latter  appears  the  more  eafy,  as  it  is  the  more  natural 
method  of  compofition ; it  has  ever  in  pradtice  been  found 
the  more  rare  and  difficult ; and  there  fcarcely  is  an  in- 
ftance,  in  any  language,  that  it  has  reached  a degree  of 
perfedlion,  before  the  refinement  of  poetical  numbers  and 
expreffion.  Englifti  profe,  during  the  reign  of  James,  was 
written  with  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
with  a total  difregard  to  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  the 
period.  Stuffed  with  Latin  fentences  and  quotations,  it 
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Appendix,  likewifc  imitated  thofc  inverfions,  which,  however  for- 
■ ciblc  and  graceful  in  the  ancient  languages,  are  entirely 
contrary  to  the  idiom  of  the  Englilh.  I fliall  indeed 
venture  to  affirm,  that,  whatever  uncouth  phrafes  and 
expreffions  occur  in  old  books,  they  were  chiefly  owing 
to  the  unformed  tafte  of  the  author ; and  that  the  lan- 
guage, fpoken  in  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  was 
very  little  different  from  that  which  we  meet  with  at  pre- 
fent  in  good  company.  Of  this  opinion,  the  little  feraps 
of  fpeeches  which  are  found  in  the  parliamentary  journals, 
and  which  carry  an  air  fo  oppofite  to  the  laboured  ora- 
tions, feem  to  be  a fufficient  proof ; and  there  want  not 
produdlions  of  that  age,  which,  being  written  by  men  who 
were  not  authors  by  profeffion,  retain  a very  natural  man- 
ner, and  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  language  which 
prevailed  among  men  of  the  world.  I (hall  particularly 
mention  Sir  John  Davis’s  difeovery,  Throgmorton’s, 
Effex’s,  and  Nevil’s  letters.  In  a more  early  period, 
Cavendilh’s  life  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  the  pieces  that  re- 
main of  bifliop  Gardiner,  and  Anne  Boleyn’s  letter  to  the 
king,  differ  little  or  nothing  from  the  language  of  our 
time. 

The  great  glory  of  literature  in  this  ifland,  during  the 
feign  of  James,  was  lord  Bacon.  Moft  of  his  perform- 
ances were  compofed  in  Latin  ; though  he  pollefled  nei- 
ther the  elegance  of  that,  nor  of  his  native  tongue.  If 
we  confider  the  variety  of  talents  difplayed  by  this  man  j 
as  a public  fpeaker,  a man  of  bufinefs,  a wit,  a courtier, 
a companion,  an  author,  a philofopherj  he  isjuftlythe 
obje£l  of  great  admiration.  If  we  confider  him  merely  as 
an  author  and  philofopher,  the  light  in  which  we  view 
him  at  prefent,  though  very  eftimable,  he  was  yet  infe- 
rior to  his  cotemporary  Galileo,  perhaps  even  to  Kepler. 

" Bacon  pointed  out  at  a diftance  the  road  to  true  pfiilofo- 
phy ; Galilaeo  both  pointed  it  out  to  others,  and  made 
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himfelf  confiderable  advances  in  it.  The  Englifliman  Appendix. 
Was  ignorant  of  geometry : The  Florentine  revived  that  ^ 

fcience,  excelled  in  it,  and  was  the  firft  that  applied  it, 
together  with  experiment,  to  natural  philofophy.  The 
former  rejedled,  with  the  moft  pofitive  difdain,  the  fyftem 
of  Copernicus  ; The  latter  fortified  it  with  new  proofs, 
derived  both  from  reafon  and  the  fenfes.  Bacon’s  ftyle  is 
fliff  and  rigid  : His  wit,  though  often  brilliant,  is  alfo 
often  unnatural  and  far-fetched  ; and  he  feems  to  be  the 
original  of  thofe  pointed  fimilies  and  long-fpun  allego- 
ries, which  fo  much  difiinguilh  the  Englifh  authors : 

Galilaeo  is  a lively  and  agreeable,  though  fomewhat  a 
prolix  writer.  But  Italy,  not  united  in  any  fingle  go- 
vernment, and  perhaps  fatiated  with  that  literary  glory 
which  it  has  pollefled  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
has  too  much  neglected  the  renown  which  it  has  acquired, 
by  giving  birth  to  fo  great  a man.  That  national  fpirit 
which  prevails  among  the  Englifh,  and  which  forms  their 
great  happinefs,  is  the  caufe  why  they  beftow  on  all  their 
eminent  writers,  and  on  Bacon  among  the  reft,  fuch 
praifes  and  acclamations,  as  may  often  appear  partial 
and  exceffive.  He  died  in  1626,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age. 

If  the  reader  of  Raleigh’s  hiftory  can  have  the  patience 
to  wade  through  the  Jewifli  and  Rabbinical  learning 
which  compofe  the  half  of  the  volume,  he  will  find, 
when  he  comes  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  ftory,  that  his 
pains  are  not  unrewarded.  Raleigh  is  the  beft  model  of 
that  ancient  ftyle,  which  fome  writers  would  afiedl  to 
revive  at  prefent.  He  was  beheaded  in  1618,  aged  66 
years. 

Camden’s  hiftory  of  queen  Elizabeth  may  be  efteemed 
good  compofition,  both  for  ftyle  and  matter.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  fimplicity  of  exprelfion,  very  rare  in  that  age, 
and  with  a regard  to  truth.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too 
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much  to  affirm,  that  it  is  among  the  bed  hiftorical  pro- 
dudlions  which  have  yet  been  compofed  by  any  Engliih- 
man.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Englilh  have  not  much 
excelled  in  that  kind  of  literature.  He  died  in  1623, 


aged  73 

We  (hall  mention  the  king  himfelf  at  the  end  of  thefc 
Englilh  writers  ; becaufe  that  is  his  place,  when  confi- 
dered  as  an  author.  It  may  fafely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
mediocrity  of  James’s  talents  in  literature,  joined  to  the 
great  change  in  national  tafte,  is  one  caufe  of  that  con- 
tempt under  which  his  memory  labours,  and  which  is 
often  carried  by  party-writers  to  a great  extreme.  It  is 
remarkable,  how  different  from  ours  were  the  fentiments 
of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  learning.  Of  the  firft 
twenty  Roman  emperors,  counting  from  Caefar  to  Se- 
verus,  above  the  half  were  authors ; and  though  few  of 
them  feem  to  have  been  eminent  in  that  profeffion,  it  is 
always  remarked  to  their  praife,  that,  by  their  example, 
they  encouraged  literature.  Not  to  mention  Germani- 
cus,  and  his  daughter  Agrippina,  perfons  fo  nearly  allied 
to  the  throne,  the  greater  part  of  the  claffic  writers, 
whofe  works  remain,  were  men  of  the  higheft  quality. 
As  every  human  advantage  is  attended  with  inconveni- 
ences, the  change  of  men’s  ideas  in  this  particular  may 
probably  be  aferibed  to  the  invention  of  printing ; which 
has  rendered  books  fo  common,  that  even  men  of  flender 
fortunes  can  have  accefs  to  them. 


That  James  w>as  but  a middling  writer,  may  be  al- 
lowed : That  he  was  a contemptible  one,  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted.  Whoever  will  read  his  Bafilicon  Doron, 
particularly  the  two  laft  books,  the  true  law  of  free  mo- 
narchies, his  anfwer  to  cardinal  Perron,  and  almoft  all 
his  fpeeches  and  meffages  to  parliament,  will  confefs  him 
to  have  poileffed  no  mean  genius.  If  he  wrote  concern- 
ing witches  and  apparitions  j who,  in  that  age,  did  not 
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admit  the  reality  of  thefe  fiiflitious  beings  ? If  he  has  Appendix, 
compofed  a commentary  on  the  Revelations,  and  proved  ^ 

the  Pope  to  be  Antichrift  ; may  not  a fimilar  reproach  be 
extended  to  the  famous  Napier ; and  even  to  Newton,  at 
a time  when  learning  was  much  more  advanced  than  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James?  From  the  groflhefs  of  its  fuper- 
ftitions,  we  may  infer  the  ignorance  of  an  age  ; but  never 
fhould  pronounce  concerning  the  folly  of  an  individual, 
from  his  admitting  popular  errors,  confecrated  by  the 
appearance  of  religion. 

Such  a fuperiority  do  the  purfuits  of  literature  pofTefs 
above  every  other  occupation,  that  even  he  who  attains 
but  a mediocrity  in  them,  merits  the  pre-eminence  above 
thofe  that  excel  the  moft  in  the  common  and  vulgar  pro- 
feflions.  The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  ufually 
an  eminent  lawyer  ; yet  the  harangue  of  his  Majefty  will 
always  be  found  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  fpeaker,  in 
every  parliament  during  this  reign. 

Every  fcience,  as  well  as  polite  literature,  mull  be 
confidered  as  being  yet  in  its  infancy.  Scholaftic  .learn- 
ing and  polemical  divinity  retarded  the  growth  of  all  true 
knowledge.  Sir  Henry  Saville,  in  the  preamble  of  that 
deed  by  which  he  annexed  a falary  to  the  mathematical 
and  agronomical  profeflbrs  in  Oxford,  fays,  that  geome- 
try was  almoA  totally  abandoned  and  unknown  in  Eng- 
land ”.  The  beft  learning  of  that  age  was  the  ftudy  of 
the  ancients.  Cafaubon,  eminent  for  this  fpecies  of 
knowledge,  was  invited  over  from  France  by  James,  and 
encouraged  by  a penfion  of  300I.  a-year,  as  well  as  by 
church  preferments  ■■.  The  famous  Antonio  di  Dominis, 
archbilbop  of  Spalatro,  no  defpicable  philofopher,  came 
likewife  into  England,  and  afforded  great  triumph  to  the 
nation,  by  their  gaining  fo  confiderable  a prolelyte  from 
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the  papifts.  But  the  mortification  followed  foon  after  ; 
The  archbifhop,  though  advanced  to  fome  ecclefiaftical 
preferments'’,  received  not  encouragement  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  his  ambition  : He  made  his  efcape  into  Italy, 
where  he  died  in  confinement. 
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O fooner  had  Charles  taken  into  his  hands  the  c H a P. 

reins  of  government,  than  he  (bowed  an  impatience  , 

to  alTemble  the  great  council  of  the  nation  ; and  he  would  1625. 
gladly,  for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  have  called  together  the 
fame  parliament,  which  had  fitten  under  his  father,  and 
which  lay  at  that  time  under  prorogation.  But  being 
told  that  this  meafure  would  appear  unufual,  he  ilTued 
writs  for  fummoning  a new  parliament  on  the  7th  of 
May ; and  it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  arrival  of 
the  princefs  Henrietta,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  by  proxy^  a pari!«- 
obliged  him  to  delay,  by  repeated  prorogations,  their  weltmin- 
meeting  till  the  eighteenth  of  June,  when  they  aflemblcd 
at  Weftminfter  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  The  young 
prince,  unexperienced  and  impolitic,  regarded  as  fmcerc 
all  the  praifes  and  carefleS  with  which  he  had  been  load- 
ed, while  a£live  in  procuring  the  rupture  with  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  And  befides  that  he  laboured  under  great 
necefbties,  he  haftened  with  alacrity  to  a period  when 
be  might  receive  the  moft  undoubted  telfimony  of  the 
O 4 “ dutiful 
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c H^A  p.  dutiful  attachment  of  his  fubjcfls.  His  difcourfe  to  the 
^ parliament  was  full  of  fimpHcity  and  cordiality.  He 

1615.  lightly  mentioned  the  occafion  which  he  had  for  fupply 

He  employed  no  intrigue  to  influence  the  fufFrages  of  the 
members.  He  would  not  even  allow  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  who  had  feats  in  the  houfe,  to  mention  any  par- 
ticular fuin  which  might  be  expedted  by  him.  Secure 
of  the  affedlions  of  the  commons,  he  was  refolved  that 
their  bounty  Ihould  be  entirely  their  own  deed  ; unalked, 
unfolicited  ; the  genuine  fruit  of  Ancere  conAdence  and  , 
regard. 

The  houfe  of  commons  accordingly  took  into  conA- 
deration  the  buAnefs  of  fupply.  They  knew  that  all  the 
money  granted  by  the  iaft  parliament  had  been  expended 
on  naval  and  military  armaments  ; and  that  great  antici- 
pations were  likevvlfe  made  on  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
They  were  not  ignorant  that  Charles  was  loaded  with  a 
large  debt,  contraded  by  his  father,  who  had  borrowed 
money  both  from  his  own  fubjedls,  and  from  foreign 
princes.  They  had  learned  by  experience,  that  the  pub- 
lic revenue  could  with  difficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  crown,  even  under  the  ordinary  charges  of  govern- 
ment. They  were  fcnfible,  that  the  prefent  war  was, 
very  lately,  the  refult  of  their  own  importunate  applica- 
tions and  intreaties,  and  that  they  had  folemnly  engaged 
to  fupport  their  fovereign  in  the  management  of  it. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  military  en- 
terprizes,  diredled  againft  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria; 
againft  the  king  of  Spain,  pofTeAcd  of  the  greateft  riches 
and  mod  extenfive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe; 
againA  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  moft  fortu- 
nate monarch  of  his  age,  who  had  fubdued  and  aAoniffied 
Germany  by  the  rapidity  of  his  vi£lories,  Deep  impref- 

* Ruihw  rbt  vol.  i.  p.  X7X,  Par].  Hift.  vol*  vi.  p*  346.  f‘rankl)rp» 
f IQii. 
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lions,  they  faw,  muft  be  made  by  the  Englilh  fword,  chap. 
and  a vigorous  ofFenfive  war  be  waged  againft  thefe  mighty  ■ * f 

potentates,  ere  they  would  refign  a principality,  which  i6*j. 
they  had  now  fully  fubdued,  and  which  they  held  in  fe- 
cure  pofleffion,  by  its  being  furrounded  with  all  their 
other  territories. 

To  anfwer,  therefore,  all  thefe  great  and  important 
ends ; to  fatisfy  their  young  king  in  the  lirft  requeft 
which  he  made  them  j to  prove  their  fenfe  of  the  many 
royal  virtues,  particularly  oeconomy,  with  which  Charles 
was  endowed ; the  houfe  of  commons,  conducted  by  the 
wifeft  and  ableft  fenators  that  had  ever  flourilhed  in  Eng- 
land, thought  proper  to  confer  on  the  king  a fupply  of 
two  fubfidies,  amounting  to  1 12,000 pounds'. 

T HIS  meafure,  which  difcovers  rather  a cruel  mockery 
of  Charles,  than  any  ferious  defign  of  fupporting  him, 
appears  fo  extraordinary,  when  confidered  in  all  its  cir- 
cumHances,  that  it  naturally  fummons  up  our  attention, 
and  raifes  an  enquiry  concerning  the  caufes  of  a condudf, 
unprecedented  in  an  Englilh  parliament.  So  numerous 
an  alTembly,  compofed  of  perfons  of  various  difpofitions, 
was  not,  it  is  probable,  wholly  influenced  by  the  fame 
motives  } and  few  declared  openly  their  true  reafon.  We 
lhall,  therefore,  approach  nearer  to  the  truth,  if  we  men- 
tion all  the  views,  which  the  prefent  conjundure  could 
fuggeft  to  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  fpleen  and  ill-will  againft 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  had  an  influence  with  many. 

So  vaft  and  rapid  a fortune,  fo  little  merited,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  public  envy ; and,  however  men’s  hatred 
might  have  been  fufpended  for  a moment,  while  the  duke’s 
conduft  feemed  to  gratify  their  palfions  and  their  preju- 
dices, it  was  impoflible  for  him  long  to  preferve  the  alFec- 

■ A rubGdy  was  now  fallen  (o  about  56,000  pounds.  Cabbala,  p.  114, 
biS  edit. 
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tions  of  the  people.  His  influence  over  the  modefty  of 
Charles  exceeded  even  that  which  he  had  acquired  over 
the  weaknefs  of  James  ; nor  was  any  public  meafure  con» 
dudlcd  but  by  his  counfel  and  direction.  His  vehement 
temper  prompted  him  to  raife  fuddenly,  to  the  higheft 
elevation,  his  flatterers  and  dependents : And  upon  the 
Icail  occafion  of  difpleafure,  he  threw  them  down  with 
equal  impetuofily  and  violence.  Implacable  in  his  ha- 
tred} fickle  in  his  friendfhips;  All  men  were  either 
regarded  as  his  enemies,  or  dreaded  foon  to  become  fuch. 
The  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  grafped  by  his  in- 
fatiable  hand ; while  he  both  engrofied  the  intire  confi- 
dence of  his  matter,  and  held,  invefted  in  his  Angle  per- 
fon,  the  moft  confiderable  offices  of  the  crown. 

However  the  ill-humour  of  the  commons  might  have 
been  encreafed  by  thefe  confiderations,  we  are  not  to  fup- 
pofe  them  the  foie  motives.  The  latt  parliament  of 
James,  amidtt  all  their  joy  and  feftivity,  had  given  him 
a fupply  very  difproportioned  to  his  demand  and  to  the 
occafion.  And,  as  every  boufe  of  commons,  which  was 
eledfed  during  forty  years,  fucceeded  to  all  the  palfions 
and  principles  of  their  predeceffors  } we  ought  rather  to 
account  for  this  obttinacy  from  the  general  fituation  of 
the  kingdom  during  that  whole  period,  than  from  any 
circumttances  which  attended  this  particular  conjundlure. 

The  nation  was  very  little  accuttomed  at  that  time  to 
the  burthen  of  taxes,  and  had  never  opened  their  purfes 
in  any  degree  for  fupporting  their  fovereign.  Even  Eli- 
zabeth, notwithftanding  her  vigour  and  frugality,  and 
the  nccettary  wars  in  which  Ihe  was  engaged,  had  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  commons  in  this  particular  } nor  could 
the  authority  of  that  princefs,  which  was  otherwife  almoft 
abfolute,  ever  extort  from  them  the  requifite  fupplies, 
Habits,  more  than  reafon,  we  find,  in  every  thing,  to 
be  the  governing  principle  of  mankind.  In  this  view 
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lifcewifc  the  iinking  of  the  value  of  fubfidies  mull  be  conr  c K a P. 
fldered  as  a lofs  to  the  king.  The  parliament,  fwayed  . ’ j 

by  cuftom,  would  not  augment  their  number  in  the  fame  r6*s- 
proportion. 

The  puritanical  party,  though  difguifed,  had  a great 
authority  over  the  kingdom  ; and  many  of  the  leaders 
among  the  commons  had  fecrctly  embraced  the  rigid 
tenets  of  that  feiS.  All  thefe  were  difguifed  with  the 
court,  both  by  the  prevalence  of  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty  elTential  to  their  party;  and  on  account  of  the 
reftraint,  under  which  they  were  held  by  the  eftabliflied 
hierarchy.  In  order  to  fortify  himfelf  againll  the  refent- 
ment  of  James,,  Buckingham  had  affedled  popularity, 
and  entered  into  the  cabals  of  the  puritans;  But,  being 
fecurc  of  the  confidence  of  Charles,  he  had  fince  aban- 
doned this  party;  and,  on  that  account,  was  the  more 
expofed  to  their  hatred  and  refentment.  Though  the 
religious  fchemes  of  many  of  the  puritans,  when  ex- 
plained, appear  pretty  frivolous,  we  are  not  thence  to 
imagine,  that  they  were  purfued  by  none  but  perfons  of 
weak  underftandings.  Some  men  of  the  greateft  parts 
and  moft  extenfive  knowledge  that  the  nation,  at  this 
time,  produced,  could  not  enjoy  any  peace  of  mind  ; 
becaufe  obliged  to  hear  prayers  offered  up  to  the  Divinity 
by  a prieft  covered  with  a white  linen  veftment. 

The  match  with  France  and  the  articles  in  favour  of 
catholics,  which  were  fufpccicd  to  be  in  the  treaty,  were 
likewife  caufes  of  difguft  to  this  whole  party:  Though 
it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  connedlions  with  that 
crown  were  much  lefs  obnoxious  to  the  proteftants,  and 
lefs  agreeable  to  the  catholics,  than  the  alliance  formerly 
projefled  with  Spain,  and  were  therefore  received  rather 
with  pleafure  than  diffatisfaiSlion. 

To  all  thefe  caufes  we  muft  yet  add  another,  of  con- 
fiderable  moment.  The  houfe  of  commons,  we  may  ob- 
8 ferve. 
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c H^A  P.  ferve,  was  almoft  entirely  governed  by  a fet  of  men  of 

» — _ — ^ the  moft  uncommon  capacity  and  the  largeft  views : 

Men,  who  were  now  formed  into  a regular  party,  and  ' 
united,  as  well  by  fixed  aims  and  projeSs,  as  by  the 
hardftiips  which  fome  of  them  had  undergone  in  profe- 
cution  of  them.  Among  thefe  we  may  mention  the 
• names  of  'Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir  Ro- 

bert Philips,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir  Dudley  Digges, 

Sir  John  Elliot,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  Mr.  Selden, 
and  Mr.  Pym.  Animated  with  a warm  regard  to  liberty, 
thefe  generous  patriots  faw  with  regret  an  unbounded 
power  exercifed  by  the  crown,  and  were  refolved  to 
feize  the  opportunity,  which  the  king’s  neceflities  offered 
them,  of  reducing  the  prerogative  within  more  reafon- 
ablc  compafs.  Though  their  anceftors  had  blindly  given 
way  to  praclices  and  precedents  favourable  to  kingly 
power,  and  I’.ad  been  able,  notwithftanding,  to  preferve 
fome  fmall  remains  of  liberty;  it  would  ^ impoflible, 
they  thought,  when  all  thefe  pretenfions  were  metho- 
dized and  profecuted  by  the  encreafing  knowledge  of  the 
age,  to  maintain  any  lhadow  of  popular  government,  in 
oppofition  to  fuch  unlimited  authority  in  the  fovereign. 

It  was  neceflary  to  fix  a choice ; Either  to  abandon  en- 
tirely the  privileges  of  the  people,  or  to  fecure  them  by 
firmer  and  more  precife  barriers  than  the  conftitution  had 
hitherto  provided  for  them.  In  this  dilemma,  men  of 
fuch  afpiring  geniufes  and  fuch  independent  fortunes 
could  not  long  deliberate:  They  boldly  embraced  the 
fide  of  freedom,  and  refolved  to  grant  no  fupplies  to  their 
neceflitous  prince,  without  extorting  conceffions  in  fa- 
vour of  civil  liberty.  The  end,  they  efteemed  benefi- 
cent and  noble  : The  means,  regular  and  conftitutional. 

To  grant  or  refufe  fupplies  was  the  undoubted  privilege 
of  the  commons.  And  as  all  human  governments,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  a mixed  frame,  are  in  continual  fluftua- 

tion, 
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tion,  it  was  as  natural,  in  their  opinion,  and  allowable,  C H a P. 
for  popular  aflemblies  to  take  advantage  of  favourable  . ‘ . 

incidents,  in  orcjer  to  fecure  the  fubjedl  ; as  for  mo- 
narchs,  in  order  to  extend  their  own  authority.  With 
pleafure  they  beheld  the  king  involved  in  a foreign  war, 
which  rendered  him  every  day  more  dependent  on  the 
parliament;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  fituation  of  the 
kingdom,  even  without  any  military  preparations,  gave 
it  fufEcient  fecurity  againft  all  invafion  from  foreigners. 

Perhaps  too,  it  had  partly  proceeded  from  expectations 
of  this  nature,  that  the  popular  leaders  had  been  fo  ur- 
gent for  a rupture  with  Spain ; nor  is  it  credible,  that 
religious  zeal  could  fo  far  have  blinded  all  of  them  as  to 
make  them  difeover,  in  fuch  a meafure,  any  appearance 
of  neceffity,  or  any  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

But,  however  natural  all  thefe  fentiments  might  ap- 
pear to  the  country-party,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that 
Charles  would  entertain  the  fame  ideas.  Strongly  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  the  duke,  whom  he  had  heard  fo 
highly  extolled  in  parliament,  he  could  not  conjedture 
the  caufe  of  fo  fudden  an  alteration  in  their  opinions. 

And  when  the  war,  which  they  thcmfclves  had  fo  ear- 
neftly  folicited,  was  at  laft  commenced,  the  immediate 
defection  of  their  fovereign  could  not  but  feem  very 
unaccountable.  Even  though  no  farther  motive  had 
been  fufpefted,  the  refufal  of  fupply  in  fuch  circum- 
fiances,  would  naturally  to  him  appear  cruel  and  de- 
ceitful : But  when  he  perceived,  that  this  meafure 
proceeded  from  an  intention  of  encroaching  on  his  au- 
thority, he  failed  not  to  regard  thefe  aims  as  highly 
criminal  and  traitorous.  Thofe  lofty  ideas  of  monar- 
chical power,  which  v/ere  very  commonly  adopted  during 
that  age,  and  to  which  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  conilitution  gave  fo  plaufible  an  appearance,  were 
firmly  rivetted  in  Charles ; and  however  moderate  his 
”3  temper. 
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CHAP,  temper,  the  natural  and  unavoidable  prepofleflions  of  felf- 
. . love,  joined  to  the  late  uniform  precedents  in  favour  of 

»6as.  prerogative,  had  made  him  regard  his  political  tenets  as 
certain  and  uncontroverted.  Taught  to  confider  even 
the  ancient  laws  and  conftitution  more  as  lines  to  direft 
his  condu(S  than  barriers  to  withftand  his  power  ; a con- 
fpiracy  to  erect  new  ramparts,  in  order  to  ftraiten  his 
authority,  appeared  but  one  degree  removed  from  open 
fedition  and  rebellion.  So  atrocious  in  his  eyes  was  fuch 
a defign,  that  he  feems  even  unwilling  to  impute  it  to 
» ith  July,  the  commons : And,  tho’  he  was  conftrained  to  adjourn  the 
parliament  by  reafon  of  the  plague,  which  at  that  time 
raged  in  London  ; he  immediately  re-aflembled  them  at 
Oxford,  and  made  a new  attempt  to  gain  from  them 
jft  AuguC.  fome  fupplies  in  fuch  an  urgent  necelTity. 
p.riiamtnt  ChaRLES  now  found  himfelf  obliged  to  depart  from 
atUxtoid.  delicacy,  which  he  had  formerly  maintained;  By 

himfelf  or  his  minifters,  he  entered  into  a particular  de- 
tail, both  of  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed,  and  of 
the  military  operations  which  he  had  projedled  “.  He 
told  the  parliament,  that,  by  a promife  of  fubfidies,  he 
had  engaged  the  king  of  Denmark  to  take  part  in 
. the  war  j that  this  monarch  intended  to  enter  Germany 
by  the  north,  and  to  rouze  to  arms  thofe  princes,  who 
impatiently  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  aflerting  the 
liberty  of  the  empire;  that  Mansfeldt  had  undertaken  to 
penetrate  with  an  Englifli  army  into  the  Palatinate,  and 
by  that  quarter  to  excite  the  members  of  the  evangelical 
union  ; that  the  ftates  muft  be  fupported  in  the  unequal 
warfare  which  they  maintained  with  Spain ; that  no  lefs 
a fum  than  yoo,000  pounds  a-year  had  been  found,  by 
computation,  requifite  far  all  thefe  purpofes ; that  the 
maintenance  of  the  fleet  and  the  defence  of  Ireland  de- 
manded an  annual  expence  of  400,000  pounds;  that  he 
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himfelf  had  already  exhaufted  and  anticipated,  Sn  the  C H^a  P. 
public  fervice,  his  whole  revemie,  and  had  fcarcely  left  , , , 

fufficient  for  the  daily  fubliftence  of  himfelf  and  his  fa-  1415. 
mily  * ; that  on  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  he  found  a 
debt  of  above  300,000  pounds,  contraded  by  his  father, 
in  fupport  of  the  Palatine;  and  that,  while  prince  of 
Wales,  he  had  himfelf  contraded  debts,  notwithftanding 
his  great-  frugality,  to  the  amount  of  yo,000  pounds, 
which  he  had  expended  entirely  on  naval  and  military 
armaments.  After  mentioning  all  thefe  fads,  the  king 
even  condefcended  to  ufe  entreaties.  He  faid,  that  this 
requeft  was  the  firft  that  he  had  ever  made  them  ; that 
he  was  young  and  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  ; 

;md,  if  he  now  met  with  kind  and  dutiful  ufage,  it 
would  endear  to  him  the  ufe  of  parliaments,  and  would 
for  ever  preferve  an  entire  harmony  between  him  and 
his  people 

To  thefe  reafons  the  commons  remained  inexorable. 
Notwithftanding  that  the  king’s  meafures,  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  a foreign  war,  which  they  had  conftantly  de- 
manded, were  altogether  unexceptionable,  they  obfti- 
nately  refufed  any  farther  aid.  Some  members  favour- 
able to  the  court,  having  infifted  on  an  addition  of  two 
fifteenths  to  the  former  fupply,  even  this  pittance 
was  refufed  ^ ; though  it  was  known,  that  a fleet  and 
army  were  lying  at  Portfmouth,  in  great  want  of  pay 
and  provifions  ; and  that  Buckingham,  the  admiral,  and 
the,  treafurer  of  the  navy,  had  advanced  on  their  own 
credit  near  a hundred  thoufand  Ihr  the  fea- 

fervke  Befides  all  their  other  motives,  the  houfe  of 
commons  had  made  a difeovery,  which,  as  they  wanted 


^ Pari.  Hift*  toI.  p.  396. 

* RuA.  vol.  i.  p.  177,  178,  See, 
P*1o8»io9.  Journ.  to. Aug.  1625. 
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2o8  history  of  great  britaii^. 

CHAP,  but  a pretence  for  their  refufal,  inflamed  them  againd  the 
^ * , court  and  againd  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1615.  When  James  dcferted  the  Spanifh  alliance,  and  court- 
ed that  of  France,  he  had  promifed  to  furnidi  Lewis,, 
who  was  entirely  deditutc  of  naval  force,  with  one  (hip 
of  war,  together  with  feven  armed  vellcls,  hired  from  the 
merchants.  Thefe  the  French  court  had  pretended  they 
would  employ  againd  the  Gcnoefe,  who,  being  firm  and 
ufeful  allies  to  the  Spanidi  monarchy,  were  naturally 
regarded  with  an  evil  eye,  both  by  the  king  of  France 
and  of  England.  When  thefe  vefTels,  by  Charles’s  or- 
ders, arrived  at  Diepe,  there  arofe  a drong  fufpicion, 
that  they  were  to  ferve  againd  Rochelle.  The  failors 
were  inflamed.  That  race  of  men,  who  are  at  prefent 
both  carelefs  and  ignorant  in  all  matters  of  religion,  were 
at  that  time  only  ignorant.  They  drew  up  a remon- 
drance  to  Pennington,  their  commander;  and  figning  all 
their  names  in  a circle,  led  he  fhould  difcover  the  ring- 
leaders, they  laid  it  under  his  prayer-book.  Pennington 
declared,  that  he  would  rather  be  hanged  in  England  for 
difobedience,  than  fight  againd  his  brother  protedants  in 
France.  The  whole  fquadron  failed  immediately  to  the 
Downs.  There  they  received  new  orders  from  Bucking- 
ham, lord  admiral,  to  return  to 'Diepe.  As  the  duke 
knew,  that  authority  alone  would  not  fuffice,  he  em- 
ployed much  art  and  many  fubtilties  to  ^ngage  them  to 
obedience  j and  a rumour,  which  was  fpread,  that  peace 
I had  been  concluded  between  the  French  king  and  the 

hugonots,  alfided  him  in  his  purpofe.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  Diepe,  they  found  that  they  had  been  deceived. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
veflels,  broke  through  and  returned  to  England.  All  the 
officers  and  failors  of  all  the  other  fhips,  notwithflanding 
great  offers  made  them  by  the  French,  immediately 
dcferted.  One  gunner  alone  preferred  duty  towards  his 

king 
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icing  to  the  caufc  of  rdigion ; and  he  was  afterwards  **• 

killed  in  charging  a cannon  before  Rochelle  *.  The  • ,f 
care  which  hiftorians  have  taken  to  record  this  frivolous  *®»S* 
event,  proves  with  what  pleafure  the  news  wa$  received 
by  the  nation. 

The  houfe  of' commons,  when  informed  of  theft 
tranfaSions,  ihowed  the  fame  attachment  with  the  failors 
for  the  protelfant  religion  ; nor  was  their  zeal  much  bet- 
ter guided  by  reafon  and  found  policy.  It  was  not  con- 
fidered,  that  it  was  highly  probable  the  king  and  the  duke 
themfelves  had  here  been  deceived  by  the  artifices  of 
France,  nor  had  they  any  hollile  intention  againll  thd 
Hugonots ; that,  were  it  otherwife,  yet  might  their 
meafures  be  juftified  by  the  moft  obvious  and  moft  re- 
ceived maxims  of  civil  policy  ; that,  if  the  force  of  Spain 
were  really  fo  exorbitant  as  the  commons  imagined,  the 
French  monarch  was  the  only  prince  that  could  oppofe 
its  progrefs,  and  preferve  the  balance  of  Europe  j that 
his  power  was  at  prefent  fettered  by  the  Hugonots,  who, 
being  poflefTed  of  many  privileges  and  even  of  fortified 
towns,  formed  an  empire  within  his  empire,  and  kept 
him  in  perpetual  jealoufy  and  inquietude  ; that  an  infur- 
re^ion  had  been  at  that  time,  wantonly  and  volun- ' 
tarily,  formed  by  their  leaders,  who,  being  difgufied  in 
fome  court  intrigue,  tbok  advantage  of  the  never-failing 
pretence  of  religion,  in  order  to  cover  their  rebellion  % 
that  the  Dutch,  influenced  by  theft  views,  had  ordered 
a fquadron  of  twenty  fhips  to  join  the  French  fleet,  em- 
ployed againfl  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle  ’’ ; that  the 
Spanilh  monarch,  fenfible  of  the  fame  conftquences, 
ftcretly  fupported  the  proteilants  in  France ; and  that 
all  princes  had  ever  Sacrificed  to  reafons  of  Hate  the  in- 
terefls  of  their  religion  in  foreign  countries.  All  theft 

« FranklxD,  p.  109.  Rufli.  ni.  i,  p.  17J,  176,  itc..  3*5,  3,6,  StCk 

> Jovrn.  18  l6a6e 
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CHAP,  obvious  confiderations  had  no  influence.  Great  mur- 
. murs  and  difcontents  Hill  prevailed  in  parliament.  The 

Hugonots,  though  they  had  no  ground  of  complaint 
againft  the  French  court,  were  thought  to  be  as  much 
entitled  to  afliflance  from  England,  as  if  they  had  taken 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties  and  religion  againfl  the 
pert'ecuting  rage  of  the  catholics.  And  it  plainly  appears 
from  this  incident,  as  well  as  from  many  others,  that 
of  all  European  nations,  the  Britilh  were  at  that  time, 
and  till  long  after,  the  mofl;  under  the  influence  of  that 
religious  fpirit,  which  tends  rather  to  inflame  bigotry 
than  encreafe  peace  and  mutual  charity. 

On  this  occafion,  the  commons  renewed  their  eternal 
complaints  againfl  the  growth  of  popery,  which  was  ever 
the  chief  of  their  grievances,  and  iww  their  only  one  *. 
They  demanded  a flridl  execution  of  the  penal  laws 
againfl  the  catholics,  and  remonflrated  agaiaft  fome  late 
pardons,  granted  to  priefls  They  attacked  Montague, 
one  of  the  king’s  chaplains,  on  account  of  a moderate 
book,  which  he  had  lately  publifhed,  and  which,  to 
their  great  difgufl,  faved  virtuous  catholics,  as  well  as 
other  Chriflians,  from  eternal  torments  Charles  gave 
them  a gracious  and  a compliant  anfwer  to  all  their 
remonflrances.  He  was  however,  in  his  heart,  extremely 
averfe  to  thefe  furious  meafures.  ^'hough  a determined 
proteflant,  by  principle  as  well  as  inclination,  he  had 
entertained  no  violent  horror  againfl  popery  ; and  a little 
humanity,  he  thought,  was  due  by  the  nation  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  anceflors.  That  degree  of  liberty,  which 
is  now  indulged  to  catholics,  though  a party  much  more 
obnoxious  than  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  it  fuited 
neither  with  Charles’s  fentiments,  nor  the  humour  of 
the  age,  to  allow  them.  An  abatement  of  the  more  rigor- 

c Fnnktyiiy  p.  3,  &c#  ParK  Hift,  toI.  ?i.  374,  Joutd* 

I Aug.  1625.  « Pail.  Hift,  Tol,  ti.  p.  353V  'Journ.  7 July,  1615. 
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ous  laws  was  all  he  intended ; and  his  engagements  ^ 

with  France,  notwithftanding  that  their  regular  exccu-  y j 

tion  had  never  been  promifed  or  exp>edled,  required  of 

him  fomc  indulgence.  But  fo  unfortunate  was  this 

prince,  that  no  meafures,  embraced  during  his  whole  reign, 

was  ever  attended  with  more  unhappy  and  more  fatal  con- 

fequences. 

T HE  extreme  rage  againft  popery  was  a fure  charafter. 
iftic  of  puritanifm.  The  houfe  of  commons  difeovered 
other  infallible  fymptoms  of  the  prevalence  of  that  party. 

They  petitioned  the  king  for  replacing  fuch  able  clergy 
as  had  been  filenced  fot  want  of  conformity  to  the  cere- 
monies . They  alfo  enafted  laws  for  the  ftriiS  obfervance 
of  Sunday,  which  the  Puritans  aftefted  to  call  the  Sab- 
bath, and  which  they  fanclified  by  the  moft  melancholy 
indolence  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  different  ap- 
pellations of  this  feftival  were  at  that  time  known  fymbols 
of  the  different  parties. 

The  king,  finding  that  the  parliament  waS  refolyed  to 
grant  him  no  fupplyj  and  would  furnifh  him  with  no- 
thing but  empty  protefiations  of  duty  '’j  or  difagreeable 
complaints  of  grievances  } took  advantage  of  the  plague  ‘j 
which  began  to  appear  at  Oxford,  and  on  that  pretence, 
immediately  dilfolved  them.  By  finifhing  the  feflion 
with  a difiblution,  inftead  of  a prorogation,  he  fufficiently 
expreffed  his  difpleafure  at  their  condudf. 

To  fupply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aids,  Charles  Augtia 
iflued  privy.feals  for  borrowing  money  from  his  fub- 

f Ru(h.  i.  p.  2St»  t I Car.  I.  cap*  r.  Journ;  si  June,  1625* 

^ fraDkiyn,  p.  113.  Rulhwortb,  vol.  u p.  190. 

i The  plague  was  really  fo  violent^  that  it  had  been  moved  in  the  houfe,  > 

at  the  beginning  of  the  leflion,  to  petition  the  king  to  adjotlrii  *hem.  Journ* 

21  J'»ne>  1625.  So  it  was  Impoflible  to  enter  Upon  grievan<e«,  even  if  there 
had  been  any.  The  only  butioefs  of  the  parliament  was  to  give  fdpply,  which 
was  fo  much  wanted  by  (he  king*  in  ordcf  to  edrr^  on  tht  War  iA  which  they^ 

)ud  engaged  him* 
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jc£ls The  advantage  reaped  by  this  expedient  was  a 
fmall  compenfation  for  the  difguft  which  it  occafioned  : 
By  means,  however,  of  that  fupply,  and  by  other  expe- 
dients, he  was,  though  with  difficulty,  enabled  to  equip 
his  fleet.  It  confifted  of  eighty  veflcls,  great  and  fmall ; 
and  carried  on  board  an  army  of  io,oco  men.  Sir  Ed» 
ward  Cecil,  lately  created  vifeount  Wimblcton,  was 
entrufled  with  the  command.  He  failed  immediately  tor 
Cadi*,  and  found  the  bay  full  of  Spanifh  fhips  of  great 
value.  He  either  neglected  to  attack  thefe  fhips,  or 
attempted  it  prepofteroufly.  The  army  was  landed, 
and  a fort  taken  : But  the  undifeiplined  foldiers,  finding 
rtore  of  wine,  could  not  be  reftrained  from  the  utmofi 
excelles.  Farther,  llay  appearing  fruitlefs,  they  were  re- 
imbarked  ; and  the  fleet  put  to  fea  with  an  intention  of 
intercepting  the  Spanifh  galleons.  But  the  plague  having 
feized  the  feamen  and  foldiers,  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  all  hopes  of  this  prize,  and  return  to  England. 
Loud  complaints  were  made  againfl:  the  court  for  entruft- 
ing  fo  important  a command  to  a man  like  Cecil,  whom, 
though  he  poflclTed  great  experience,  the  people,  judging 
by  the  event,  efteemed  of  flender  capacity  '. 

Charles,  having  failed  of  fo  rich  a prize,  was  ob- 
liged again  to  have  recourfe  to  a parliament.  Though 
the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  enterprizes  diminifhed  his  authority, 
and  fhowed  every  day  more  plainly  the  imprudence  of  the 
Spanifli  war ; though  the  increafe  of  his  neceffities  ren- 
dered him  more  dependent,  and  more  expofed  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  commons  ; he  was  refolved  to  try 
once  more  that  regular  and  conlfitutional  expedient  for 
fupply.  Perhaps  too,  a little  political  art,  which  at  that 
time  he  pradlifcd,  was  much  trufted  to.  He  had  named 
four  popular  leaders,  fheritls  of  counties ; Sir  Edward 

k Rufli.  vol.t.  p.  T9».  Pirl.  Htft.  rol.  vi.  p*  407.  i FriokJ/ay 

p,  113.  Kuibwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  19^* 
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Coke,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and 
Sir  Francis  Seymour ; and,  though  the  queftion  had  . ' j 

been  formerly  much  contefted  ”,  he  thought  that  he  had  *62,6. 
by  that  means  incapacitated  them  from  being  elefled  mem- 
bers. But  his  intention  being  fo  evident,  rather  put 
the  commons  more  upon  their  guard.  Enow  of  patriots 
ftill  remained  to  keep  up  the  ill  humour  of  the  houfe  5 
and  men  needed  but  little  inftruc^ion  or  rhetoric  to  recom- 
mend to  them  pra£lices,  which  increafed  their  own  im- 
portance and  confideration.  The  weaknefs  of  the  court 
alfo  could  not  more  evidently  appear,  than  by  its  being 
reduced  to  ufe  fo  tnelFetEiual  an  expedient,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  influence  over  the  commons. 

The  views,  therefore,  of  the  laft  parliament  were  :m»  February  s.  • 
mediately  adopted  ; as  if  the  fame  men  had  been  every 
where  eledled,  and  no  time  had  intervened  fince  their 
meeting.  When  the  king  laid  before  the  houfe  his  necef- 
fities,  and  afked  for  fupply,  they  immediately  voted  him 
three  fubfidies  and  three  fifteenths  ; and  though  they 
afterwards  added  one  fubfidy  more,  the  fum  was  little 
proportioned  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  occafion,  and  ill  fit- 
ted to  promote  thofe  views  of  fuccefs  and  glory,  for 
which  the  young  prince,  in  his  firft  enterprize,  fo  ar- 
dently longed.  But  this  circuinfiance  was  not  the  moft 
difagreeable  one.  The  fupply  was  only  voted  by  the 
commons.  The  palfing  of  that  vote  into  a law  was  re- 
ferved  till  the  end  of  the  felfion  A condition  was  there- 
by m^e,  in  a very  undifguifed  manner,  with  their  fovc- 
reign.  Under  colour  of  redrefling  grievances,  which, 
during  this  fhort  reign,  could  not  be  very  numerous,  / 

they  were  to  proceed  in  regu)ating  and  controuling  every 

It  is  always  an  sxprefs  claufe  in  the  writ  oF  fumm^nSf  that  no  flieriff 
^all  be  cbofen;  but  the  contrary  pra^^ire  had  often  prevailed.  D'Ewes, 
p.  38.  Yet  ftill  great  doubts  were  entertained  on  this  head.  Seejourn^ 

9 April,  1614.  o Journ.  March^  l6a6* 
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p H^A  P.  part  of  government  which  difpleafed  them  : And  if  the  ' 
king  either  cut  them  fliort  in  this  undertaking,  or  re- 
|6i6.  fufcd  compliance  with  their  demands,  he  muft  not  ex- 

pecfl  any  fupply  from  the  commons.  Great  difiatisfac-  i 
tion  was  expreffed  by  Charles  at  a treatment  which  I 
he  deemed  fo  harih  and  undutiful  But  his  urgent 
neceflities  obliged  him  to  fubmit ; and  he  waited  with  | 
patience,  obferving  to  what  fide  they  would  turn  them- 
felves.  i 

tapeaoh-  "Phe  duke  of  Buckingham,  formerly  obnoxious  to  the 

f 1 I-  L I ^ ' 

Buciring.  public,  became  every  day  more  unpopular,  by  thefymptoms 

which  appeared  both  of  his  want  o^  temper  and  pru-  , 
dence,  and  of  the  uncontrouled  afcendant,  which  he  had 
acquired  over  his  mailer  p.  Two  violent  attacks  he  W’as 
obliged  this  felfion  to  fullain  ; one  from  the  earl  of  Brif« 
tol,  another  from  the  houfe  of  commons.  1 

As  long  as  James  lived,  Briftol,  fecure  of  the  con- 
cealed favour  of  that  monarch,  had  exprellcd  all  duty 
and  obedience  ; in  expedlation  that  an  opportunity  would 
offer  of  re-inftating  himfelf  in  his  former  credit  and 
authority.  Even  after  Charles’s  acceflion,  he  defpaired 
not.  He  fubmitted  to  the  king’s  commands  of  remaining 
at  his  country-feat,  and  of  abfenting  himfelf  from  parlia- 
ment. Many  trials  he  made  to  regain  the  good  opinion 
of  his  mailer  ; but  finding  them  all  fruitlefs,  and  ob- 
ferving Charles  to  be  entirely  governed  by  Buckingham, 
his  implacable  enemy,  he  refolved  no  longer  to  keep  any 
meafures  with  the  court.  A new  fpirit,  he  faw,  and 
a new  power  arifing  in  the  nation  j and  to  thefe  he  was 

*»  Varliamcntary  Hiftory,  vol,  v\,  p.  449.  Rafhworth^  toI,  p, 
p His  credit  with  the  king  had  given  him  fuch  inHucnce,  that  he  had  no 
than  twenty  proxies  granted  him  this  parliament  by  fo  many  peers  ^ 

Which  occaHoned  a vote,  that  no  peer  (houtd  have  above  two  proxiM.  The 
^arl  of  l«c:celler  14  1583  bad  oAce  ten  proxies,  D'Ewes,  p.  314. 

determined 
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determined  for  the  future  to  truft  for  his  fecurity  and  pro-  c a p. 

tedHon.  . ‘ . 

Whek  the  parliament  was  fummoned,  Charles,  by  a 
ftretch  of  prerogative,  had  given  orders  that  no  writ,  as 
is  cuftomary,  fltould  be  fent  to  Briftol  That  no- 
bleman applied  to  the  houfe  of  lords  by  petition ; and 
craved  their  good  offices  with  the  king  for  obtaining  what 
was  his  due  as  a peer  of  the  realm.  His  writ  was  fent 
him ; but  accompanied  with  a letter  from  the  lord  keeper, 

Coventry,  commanding  him,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  ab- 
fent  himfelf  from  parliament.  This  letter.  Briflol  con- 
veyed to  the'  lords,  and  afked  advice  how  to  proceed  in 
To  delicate  a fituation  The  king’s  prohibition  was 
withdrawn,  and  Briftol  took  his  feat.  Provoked  at  thefe 
repeated  inftances  of  vigour,  which  the  court  denomi- 
nated contumacy,  Charles  ordered  his  attorney-general  to 
enter  an  accufation  of  high  treafon  againff;  him.  By  way 
of  recrimination,  Briilol  accufed  Buckingham  of  high 
treafon.  Both  the  earl’s  defence  of  himfelf  and  accufa- 
tion of  the  duke  remain  • ; and,  together  with  fome  origi- 
nal letters  ffill  extant,  contain  the  fulleft  and  moff;  au- 
thentic account  of  all  the  negociations  with  the  houfe  of 
Aullria.  From  the  whole,  the  great  imprudence  of  th» 
duke  evidently  appears,  and  the  fway  of  his  ungovernable 
paflions  ; but  it  would  be  difficult  to  coUedl  thence  any 
adlion,  which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  could  be  deemed  a 
crime  j much  lefs  could  fubjeft  him  to  the  penalty  of 
treafon.  ^ 

T HE  impeachment  of  the  commons  was  ftill  lefs  dan- 
gerous to  the  duke,  were  it  eftiraated  by  the  ffandard  of 
law  and  equity.  The  houfe,  after  having  voted,  upon 
fome  queries  of  Dr.  T urner’s,  that  common  fame  was  a 

S Rufliwonb,  Tol,  i.  236.  ' Ibid.  tdI,  i.  p,  137,  Frantcirn, 

p,  110,  &c.  a Rufliwortb,  «ol.  i.  p.  zjb,  a6x,  263,  dec.  Frankljo, 
f,  1x3,  dec. 
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*-  ground  of  accufation  by  the  commons proceeded  to 

^ ^ frame  regular  articles  againft  Buckingham.  They  ac- 

i6z6.  cufed  him,  of  having  united  many  offices  in  his  perfon  j 
of  having  bought  twp  of  them ; of  negle£ling  to  guard 
the  feas,  infomuch  that  many  merchant-fhips  had  fallea 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; of  delivering  fhips  to  the 
French  kipg,  in  order  to  ferve  againft  the  Hugonots  ; of 
being  employed  in  the  fale  of  honours  and  offices;  of 
accepting  extenfive  grants  from  the  crown  ; of  procuring 
many  titles  of  honour  for  his  kindred ; and  of  admini- 
ftering  phyfic  to  the  late  king  without  acquainting  his 
phyficians.  All  thefe  articles  appear,  from  comparing 
the  accufation  and  reply,  to  be  either  frivolous,  or  falfc, 
or  both  *.  The  only  charge,  which  could  be  regarded 
as  important,  was,  that  he  had  extorted  a fum  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds  from  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  that 
he  had  confifeated  fome  goods  belonging  to  French  mer- 
chants, on  pretence  of  their  being  the  property  of  Spanifh, 
The  impeachment  never  came  tp  a full  determination  ^ 
fo  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  a decifive  opinion  with 
regard  to  thefe  articles  : But  it  muft  be  confelTed,  that  the 
duke’s  anfwer  in  thefe  particulars,  as  in  all  the  reft,  is 
fo  clear  and  fatisfaftory,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  refufe 
our  affent  to  it '.  His  faults  and  blemifhes  were  in  many 
refpefls  very  great ; but  rapacity  and  avarice  were  vices, 
with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  commons,  though  fo  much 
dk  a Ipfs  to  find  articles  of  charge  againft  Buckingham, 
never  adopted  Briftol’s  accufation,  or  impeached  the  duke 
for  his  conduct  in  the  Spanifh  treaty,  the  moft  blameable 
circumftance  in  his  whole  life.  He  had  reafon  to  believe 
the' Spaniards  fincere  in  their  profeffions  ; yet,  in  order  to 

r Riifliwoith,  »ol.  i.  p.  117.  whitlcckf,  p.  5.  ' • RuAworth^ 
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gratify  his  private  paflions,  he  had  hurried  his  mafter  and 
his  country  into  a war  pernicious  to  the  interefts  of  both. 
But  fo  rivetted  throughout  the  nation  were  the  prejudices 
with  regard  to  Spanifli  deceit  and  falfehood,  that  very 
few  of  the  commons  feem  as  yet  to  have  been  convinced 
that  they  had  been  feduced  by  Buckingham’s  narrative: 
A certain  proof  that  a difcovery  of  this  nature  was  not, 
as  is  imagined  by  feveral  hiftorians,  the  caufe  of  fo  fud- 
den  and  furprifmg  a variation  in  the  meafures  ef  fhe 
parliament 

Whil  E the  commons  were  thus  warmly  engaged  againft 
Buckingham,  the  king  feemed  defirous  of  embracing 
every  opportunity,  by  which  he  could  exprefs  a contempt 
and  difregard  for  them.  No  one  was  at  that  time  fufE- 
ciently  fenfible  of  the  great  weight  which  the  commons 
bore  in  the  balance  of  the  conftitution.  The  hiftory  of 
England  had  never  hitherto  afforded  one  inffance,  where 
any  great  movement  or  revdution  had  proceeded  from 
the  lower  houfe.  And  as  their  rank,  both  confidered  in 
a body  and  as  individuals,  was  but  the  fecond  in  the  king- 
dom ; nothing  lefs  than  fatal  experience  could  engage  the 
Englilh  princes  to  pay  a due  regard  to  the  inclinations  of 
that  formidable  aflembly. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  dying  about  this  time,  Buckingham,  though 
lying  under  impeachment,  was  yet,  by  means  of  court- 
intereft,  cholien  in  bis  place.  The  commons  refented  and 
loudly  complained  of  this  affront ; and  the  more  to  en- 
rage them,  the  king  himfelf  wrote  a letter  to  the  univer- 
sity, extolling  the  duke,  and  giving  them  thanks  for  his 
eledlion 

The  lord  keeper,  in  the  king’s  name,  exprefsly  com- 
manded the  houfe  not  to  meddle  with  his  minifter  and 

* See  note  [T]  at  the  rod  the  volume.  » Rufliworth,  vol. «. 
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CHAP,  fervant,  Buckingham ; and  ordered  them  to  iinifh,  in  a 

. , few  days,  the  bill,  which  they  had  begun  for  the  fubfi- 

t6a6.  dies,  and  to  make  fome  addition  to  them  ; otherwife  they 
jnuft  not  expeft  to  fit  any  longer  *.  And  though  thefc 
harlh  commands  were  endeavoured  to  be  explained  and 
mollified,  a few  days  after,  by  a fpeech  of  Bucking- 
ham’s they  failed  not  to  leave  a difagreeable  impreflion 
behind  them. 

Besides  a more  fiately  fiile,  which  Charles  in  general 
afTedled  to  this  parliament  than  to  the  lafi,  he  went  fo  far, 
in  a mefiage,  as  to  threaten  the  commons,  that,  if  they 
did  not  furnifii  him  with  fiipplies,  he  fliould  be  obliged 
to  try  nnu  counftls.  This  language  was  fuificiently  clear : 
Yet,  lefi  any  ambiguity  Ihould  remain.  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  vice-chamberlain,  took  care  to  explain  it.  “ I pray 
“ you  confider,”  faid  he,  “ what  thefc  new  counfels  arc 
or  may  be.  I fear  to  declare  thofc  that  I conceive.  In 
all  Chrifiian  kingdoms,  you  know  that  parliaments 
were  in  ufc  anciently,  by  which  thofe  kingdoms  were 
governed  in  a mofi  flourilhing  manner ; until  the  mo- 
“ narchs  began  to  know  their  own  ftrength,  and,  feeing 
“ the  turbulent  fpirit  of  their  parliaments,  at  length  they, 
“ by  little  and  little,  began  to  (land  on  their  prerogatives, 
and  at  lall  overthrew  the  parliaments,  'throughout 

“ Chrifiendom,  except  here  only  with  us. Let  us  be 

“ careful  then  to  preferve  the  king’s  good  opinion  of 
parliaments,  which  bringeth*  fuch  happinefs  to  this 
“ nation,  and  makes  us  envied  of  all  others,  while  there 
“ is  this  fwcetnefs  between  his  majefiy  and  the  com- 
“ mons } left  we  lofe  the  repute  of  a free  people  by  our 
“ turbulency  in  parliament  Thefc  imprudent  fug- 
geftions  rather  gave  warning  than  ftruck  terror.  A pre- 

^ Pirl.  Hill,  to).  «i,  p.  444.  7 Id.  ibid,  p.  4;!.  Rulbwortb, 
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carious  liberty,  the  commons  thought,  which  was  to  be 
preferved  by  unlimited  complaifance,  was  no  liberty  at 
all.  And  it  was  neceflary,  while  yet  in  their  power,  to 
fecure  the  conftitution  by  fuch  invincible  barriers,  that 
no  king  or  minifter  Ihould  ever,  for  the  future,  dare  to 
Ipeak  fuch  a language  to  any  parliament,  or  even  enter- 
tain fuch  a project  againft  them. 

Two  members  of  the  houfe.  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and 
Sir  John  Elliott,  who  had  been  employed  as  managers  of 
the  impeachment  againft  the  duke,  were  thrown  into 
prifon  ’.  The  commons  immediately  declared,  that  they 
would  proceed  no  farther  upon  bufmefs,  till  they  had 
fatisfa£tion  in  their  privileges.  Charles  alleged,  as  the 
reafon  of  this  meafure,  certain  feditious  expreffions, 
which,  he  faid,  had,  in  their  accufation  of  the  duke, 
dropped  from  thefe  members.  Upon  enquiry,  it  appear- 
ed, that  no  fuch  expreffions  had  been  ufed  The  mem- 
bers were  releafed,  and  the  king  reaped  no  other  benefit 
from  this  attempt  than  to  exafperate  the  houfe  ftill 
farther,  and  to  fliow  fome  degree  of  precipitancy  and  in- 
diferetion. 

Moved  by  this  example,  the  houfe  of  peers  were 
xouzed  from  their  inaftivity  ; and  claimed  liberty  for  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  lately  confined  in  the 
Tower.  After  many  fruitlefs  evafions,  the  king,  though 
fomewhat  ungracefully,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  comply 
And  in  this  incident,  it  Efficiently  appeared,  that  the 
lords,  how  little  foever  inclined  to  popular  courfes,  were 
not  wanting  in  a juft  fenfe  of  their  own  dignity. 

The  ill  humour  of  the  commons,  thus  wantonly  irri- 
tated by  the  court,  and  finding  no  gratification  in  the  legal 
impeachment  of  Buckingham,  fought  other  objedls,  on 
which  it  might  exert  itfelf.  The  never-failing  cry  of 

a RuOinonb,  toI.  i.  p.  356.  V ij.  ibid,  p,  3^3,  jj,.  Franklyt, 
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® **1^*  **’  popery  here  ferved  them  in  Head.  They  again  claimed 
■ - > the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againR  catholics ; and 

•6i6.  they  prefented  to  the  king  a lift  of  pierfons,  cntrufted 
with  offices,  moft  of  them  infignificant,  who  were  either 
convidled  or  fufpefled  recufants  In  this  particular, 
they  had,  perhaps,  fome  reafon  to  blame  the  king’s  con* 
du(ft.  He  had  promifed  to  the  laft  houfe  of  .commons  a 
redrefs  of  this  religious  grievance ; But  he  was  apt,  in  ( 

imitation  of  his  father,  to  imagine,  thaf  the  parliament,  i 
when  they  failed  of  ilipplying  his  neceffities,  had,  on  their  ; 
part,  freed  him  from  the  obligation  of  a ftrifl  performance. 

A new  odium,  likewife,  by  thcfe  reprefentations,  wa^ 
attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  Buckingham.  Hjs  mother, 
who  had  great  influence  over  him,  was  a profcfled  catho- 
lic ; his  wife  was  not  free  from  fufpicion : And  the  in- 
dulgence'given  to  catholics  was  ofcourfe  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed entirely  from  his  credit  and  authority.  So  violent  was 
the  bigotry  of  the  times,  that  it  was  thought  a fufficient 
reafon  for  difqualifying  any  one  from  holding  an  office, 
that  his  wife,  or  relations,  or  companions,  were  papifts, 
though  he  himfelf  were  a conformift  *. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  perfecution  was  here  chiefly 
pufhed  on  by  laymen  ; and  that  the  church  was  willing  i 

to  have  granted  more  liberty  than  would  be  allowed  by 
the  commons.  The  reconciling  doctrines  likewife  of 
Montague  failed  not  anew  to  meet  with  fevere  cenfurcs 
from  that  zealous  affembly^. 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons,  had  it  pre- 
vailed, would  have  proved  decifive.  They  were  prepar- 
ing a remonftrance  againft  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  confent  of  parliament.  This  article, 
together  with  the  new  impofitiotis  laid  on  merchandize 
by  James,  conftituted  near  half  of  the  crown- revenues; 

d Frinklyiii  p.  1951  Rttihworth.  f Sec  ike  lift  In  Fftnklyo  aoi 
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and  by  depriving  the  king  of  thefe  refources,  they  would  ® 
have  reduced  him  to  total  fubjedlion  and  dependence.  ^ j 
While  they  retained  fuch  a pledge,  bcfides  the  fupply  '***• 
already  promifed,  they  were  fure  that  nothing  could  be 
refufed  them.  Though  after  canvafllng  the  matter  near 
three  months,  they  found  themfelves  utterly  incapable  of 
fixing  any  legal  crime  upon  the  duke,  they  regarded  him 
as  an  unable  and  perhaps  a dangerous  minifter ; and  they 
intended  to  prefeht  a petition,  which  would  then  have 
been  equivalent  to  a command,  for  removing  him  from 
his  ntajefty’s  pcrfon  and  councils 

The  king  was  alarmed  at  the  yoke  which  he  faw  pre- 
pared for  him.  Buckingham’s  foie  guilt,  he  thought,  was 
the  being  his  friend  and  favourite  All  the  other  com- 
plaints againft  him  were  mere  pretences.  A little  before 
he  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  No  new  crime  had  fince 
been  difcovered.  After  the  moft  diligent  enquiry,  prompt- 
ed by  the  greateft  malice,  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  guilt 
could  not  be  fixed  upon  him.  What  idea,  he  afked, 
muft  all  mankind  entertain  of  his  honour,  fliould  he 
facrifice  his  innocent  friend  to  pecuniary  confiderations  ? 

What  farther  authority  fliould  he  retain  in  the  nation,, 
were  he  capable,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  give, 
in  fo  fignal  an  inftance,  fuch  matter  of  triumph  to  his 
enemies,  and  difeouragement  to  his  adherents  ? To-day, 
the  commons  pretend  to  wreft  his  minifter  from  him. 
To-morrow,  they  will  attack  fome  branch  of  his  pre- 
rogative. By  their  remonftrances,  and  promifes,  and 
proteftations,  they  had  engaged  the  crown  in  a war.  As 
foon  as  they  faw  a retreat  impoffible,  without  waiting 
for  new  incidents,  without  covering  themfelves  with 
new  pretences,  they  immediately  defected  him,  and  re- 
fufed him  all  reafonable  fupply.  It  was  evident,  that 

t Rttlhwoiih,  »el.  i.  p.  400,  Frantl>“>  P-  *99-  ^ Franklyn, 
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C h^a  P.  they  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  to  fee  him  plunged  ia 
^ . inextricable  difficulties,  of  which  they  intended  to  take 

i6»6.  advantage.  To  fuch  deep  perfidy,  to  fuch  unbounded 
ufurpations,  it  was  necefiary  to  oppofe  a proper  firmnefs 
and  refolution.  All  encroachments  on  fupreme  power 
could  only  be  refiiled  fuccefsfully  on  the  firft  attempt. 
The  fovereign  authority  was,  with  fome  difficulty,  re- 
duced from  its  ancient  and  legal  height ; but  when 
^ once  pufhed  downwards,  it  foon  became  contemptible, 

and  would  eafily,  by  the  continuance  of  the  fame  effort, 
now  encouraged  by  fuccefs,  be  carried  to  the  loweft  ex- 
tremity. 

Prompted  by  thefe  plaufible  motives,  Charles  was 
determined  immediately  to  diflblve  the  parliament.  When 
this  refolution  was  known,  the  boufe  of  peers,  whofe 
compliant  behaviour  entitled  them  to  fome  authority  with 
him,  endeavoured  to  interpofe  and  they  petitioned  him, 
that  he  would  allow  the  parliament  to  fit  fome  time  longer. 
Not  a moment  longer,  cried  the  king  haftily  ^ } and  he  foon 
after  ended  the  feffion  by  a difiblution. 

As  this  meafure  was  forefeen,  the  commons  took  care 
to  finifli  and  difperfe  their  remonftrance,  which  they  in- 
tended as  a jufiification  of  their  condudi  to  the  people. 
J5thjane.  The  king  likewife,  on  his  part,  publifhed  a declaration, 
in  which  he  gave  the  reafons  of  his  difagreement  with  the 
parliament,  and  of  their  fudden  difiblution,  before  they  had 
time  to  conclude  anyone  adl  ‘.  Thefe  papers  furnifhed  the 
partizans  on  both  fides  with  ample  matter  of  apology  or 
of  recrimination.  But  all  impartial  men  judged,  “ That 
“ the  commons,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  violated  any 
“ law,  yet,  by  their  unpliablenefs  and  independence,  were 

infenfibly  changing,  perhaps  improving,  the  fpirit  and 
“ genius,  while  they  preferved  the  forms  trf  the  confti- 

t Rulbwctth,  vol.  i.  p,  39S.  ^ Saadufon’t  Life  of  Chailei  I.  - 
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“ tution : And  that  the  king  was  a<Sing  altogether  with-  c h^a  p; 
“ out  any  plan  j running  on  in  a road  furrounded  on  all  . f 

“ fides  with  the  moft  dangerous  precipices,  and  concert- 
“ ing  no  proper  meafures,  either  for  fubraitting  to  the 
“ obftinacy  of  the  commons,  or  for  fubduing  it.” 

After  a breach  with  the  parliament,  which  feemed  fo 
difficult  to  repair,  the  only  rational  counfel,  which  Charles 
could  purfuc,  was  immediately  to  conclude  a peace  with 
Spain,  and  to  render  himfelf,  as  far  as  poffible,  independent 
of  his  people,  who  difeovered  fo  little  inclination  to  fup- 
port  him,  or  rather  who  feem  to  have  formed  a determined 
refolution  to  abridge  his  authority.  Nothing  could  be 
more  cafy  in  the  execution  than  this  meafure,  nor  more 
agreeable  to  his  own  and  to  national  interefl.  But,  beiides 
the  treaties  and  engagements,  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  Holland  and  Denmark,  the  king’s  thoughts  were  at 
this  time  averfe  to  pacific  counfels.  There  are  two  clr- 
cumftances  in  Charles’s  charadler,  feemingly  incompatible, 
which  attended  him  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign, 
and  were  in  part  the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes  : He  was  very  . 
fleady  and  even  obftinate  in  his  purpofe ; and  he  was  eafily 
governed,  by  reafon  of  his  facility,  and  of  his  deference  to 
men  much  inferior  to  himfelf  both  in  morals  and  under- 
ftanding.  His  great  ends  he  inflexibly  maintained  : But 
the  means  of  attaining  them,  he  readily  received  from  his 
minifters  and  favourites,  though  not  always  fortunate  in  his 
choice.  The  violent,  impetuous  Buckingham,  inflamed 
with  a defire  of  revenge  for  injuries  which  he  himfelf  had 
committed,  and  animated  with  a love  of  glory  which  he 
had  not  talents  to  merit,  had  at  this  time,  notwithftanding 
his  profufe  licentious  life,  acquired  an  invincible  afeend- 
ant  over  the  virtuous  and  gentle  temper  of  the  king. 

The  new  counfels,  which  Charles  had  mentioned  to  the 
parliament,  were  now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  fupply  his 
neceffities.  . Had  he  poflefled  any  military  force,  on  which 
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P-  he  could  rely,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  had  at  once 
taken  off  the  malk,  and  governed  without  any  regard  to 
parliamentary  privileges  : So  high  an  idea  had  he  received 
o{  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  fo  contemptible  a notion  of  the 
• rights  of  thofe  popular  aflcmblies,  from  which,  he’  very 
naturally  thought,  he  had  met  vfrith'fuch  ill  ufage.  'But 
his  army'  Was  newjevied,-  ill  paid,  and  worfe  difciplincd; 
no-wife  fuperior  to  the  militia,  who  were  much  more 
numerous,  and  who  were  in  a great  meafure  under  the  ' 
influence  of  the  country-gentlemen.  It  behoved  him,' 
therefore,  to  proceed .cautioufly,  and  to^cover  his  enter- 
, prizes  under  the  pretence  of  ancient  -precedents,,  which,  ’ 
confidering  the  great  authority  commonly  enjoyed  b*y  his 
predeceflbrs,  'could  not  be  wanting  to  him. 

A coi^fMissioN  was  openly  granted  to  compound  with 
the  catholics,  and  agree,  for  difpenfing  with  the  penal 
laws  bnadled  againft  them  By  this  expedient,  the  king 
both  filled  hi^  coffers,  an^  gtatified.  his  inclinationt  of  * 
giving  indulgence  to  thefe'religionifts  ; .But  he  could  not*’ 
have  employed  any.h'ranch  of  prerpgative,  which  would 
have  been  more  difag’rceable,  or  would  have  appeared ' 
more^exceptionable,  to  h«  protellant  fubjedls.  ^ • ’ •. 

■ From  the  nobility,  he  defirdd  afliftance:  From  the 
city, -he  required^  foan  of  i<OjOOO‘ pounds.  The  former, 
contributed  flowly : But  the  -latter,  covering  themfekes  > 
under  many  pretences  .ahd  excufes, ‘gave  him  at  lall'a  flat 
jcfufal”.  • ^ ' 

In  order  to  equip  a fleef,  a diftributiqp, 'byword V , 
of  council,  was  made  to  all  the  maritime  towns ; and  ^ 
each' of  them*  was  required,'  with  .the  aflillaRce  of  ..the 
''adjacent  counties,  to  arm  to  iflany  veffelslas  were  ap«  * 
.pointed  them".  .’The  <fitjt  of  London  rated  |ah 
■ twenty  fliips.  ' This  is  the  firft  appearance,  in  Charles’s 

n RuAworih,  Tut.  i.*p.4i3.,  Wlitlocke,  7.  ^ • » RoDiwarrii,,.* 

Tsl.  Fur.kbn,  p.  xo<(  < « RiHhwottii  14  tiipra.  . , 
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reign,  of  fliip- money;  a taxation  whiclj  had  once  been  ^ P' 
impofed  by  Elizabeth,  I but  which  afterVi’ards,'when  car-  ' f 

• * ried'  fome  fteps  farther  by  Charles, '’created  fuch ‘violent' 

*■  difeontents.  * «■  * '* 

Of  fome,  loans  ^were  required  ^ : To  others,  the’ way 
of  benevolence  was'propqfecf ; ■Methods  fupportfd  by^pre- 
cedftnt,^  but  always  invidious,  even  in 'times  more  fub- ■ 

.^milfivc  and  compliai;t.  In  the  moft  abfolute  govern* 
ments,'  fuch  expedients  would  te  regarded  as  irregular  , 
and  unf^ual.  • « ^ >*  ' * ' ' ? 

• _ These  counfefs  for  fupply  were  condufted  with  fome 
moderatibr;;  till  newsart-ived,  that  a great  Rattle  Was  fought  . ' 

between  the  king,of  Denihark  and  coun^ 'il^HJy,  the  Im-  *’ 

I peyal  general;  in  which  th(j.for^ier'w^s^totally  defeated. ,15th  Aug, 
Money  now,  more  than  ;ever,  hecqme  neceflai^’,  in  ortler 
to  repair  fo  great  a breach  in  thc"  alliance^  and  to  fu^ort  - ' 
a prince,^  who_  was  fo  searjy  aUied  to  Charles,  ^d  who  ^ 
«had«becn  engaged  V>  the  wlr.  chiefly  by  the  intrigues,  ^ ‘ 

Solicitations,  and  pfdmifes  of»the  Eftglifli  monarch.'  .Af- 
ter fome  deliberation,  %n  adf  bf.couijcB  was  parted  ; im- ■■  , ’•  . 

• porting,  tljjit  as  the  urgpn'ty  of  affairs,  admitted  not  the^ 

way  of  prajliament,  the  lyoft  fpeAly,  eqdal,  and  corive-  ^ , 

nient  method  of  fupply  was  bv  a jGen?ral  Loan  from  " ' 

the  fnbjeS,  acciording  as  e^cry,inan  y/as  affelTed  in 'the  ^ ••  . ^ 

•rblls  of  the  laft*  fubfidy..  That  pjec^fe  fum  was  required,  . . 

^which  eath  wguld  have  paid,  had^tlj?  vote  of  ^ur  fubfl-  '•  * 

* dit?  pafled^ into  ajaw:  was* ^ken,tt>  inform*  - .• 

* Alie  pdb|)le,  that'  the'  fums  exafted  were  not  to  be  called 
'fuSifidies,  biK  loans’."  Had  any  dbubt  retifeined,^  whfe-,  * 

■*  ther  forpad  Toans,  how^yer  a'uthorife’d  by  pfe.ce’dont,  and  *.  • 

V even  by  ftatute,  w«j«^a  t^iolatioii  of  libtS-ty,  and  milft,  • , 

by  neceirary^dnfequence,*rertler  a>l  parliaments  fuper-* 


^ fluous  ; this  was*  the  proper  expedient  for  opqniag  tlj;!' 

**  i ♦ * * * „ V*  .S  • » • , 

• Jr  P Raft] worth',  |oI.  i.  ;r.  , S (.bid.  p.  41^.  Whltlotke,  p. y . 
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. » ' • * • * • 

C h^a  !*.  eyes  of, the  whole  natiop.  *Phe  example  of  Henry  VIII.’ 

: who  had  ones,  arbitrary  reign,  pra£lifed  a like 

'method,  of  levying  a regular  fapply,  was  generally 
deemed  a very  infudicient  authority.  ^ • 

The  cortimiflioner^  appointed  to  levy  fliefe*  loans,'* 

• ,amorig,other'articlesof  fecret  iaftrui^ion,  were  enjpined, 

“ If  any  ihall.refufe  to,  lend,  and  fhall  make  delays  of 
■ C,  “ excufes,'and  perfift-in^hW  obftinacy,>fliat  they  etardine  • 

. *■  “ him, upon  oath,  whether  he  has,  bgen  dealt  yvith  to/ 

“ deny, or  refufe  to  lend,, or  make  an  e^cufe  fbr  not 
. ’ *“  lending  ? ,Who  ha^dealt  withbim,  and  W£at  fpeeehes, 

, . * « or  'perfuafions  .were  ufed  to  that  pilrpofe  ? ^nd  th«t< 

“ yhey  alfo  fliall  charge  every  fuch  perfon,  in'*his  raa- 
V jeftyls  name,*^pon  .his  dlegiance,  ^npt  to  difclofi;»to^  ^ 
^ anyone  what^  hislanfwer^was',”*  So  violent  an  jn-  * 

•<.  quiTitdrial  power,  fo  ipjpradHcable  an  attempt  at  fecr^cy, 
wers  the  obje£ls  of  indignation,  and  even,  in  fome  do- 
,grec,,of  jidicule,  „ j ' ' . » ^ ‘ ‘ 1 

, ' That  religious  prejudices  might Tupport  civil  ' 

- rity^  fermons yvere  pr^ched  by^ Sibthorpe  and  Mahwaring,  < 
;,'tin  favour'of  the  general  load;  and*the  cour^iad^llj[ioufly^  ^ j 
dpre^d  'them  (tVer  the  kingdom.  ,Ral|ive  obeidience  was  * 
, , there, recommended  in'’its  full^xteht„  thewholeautho- 

* rity  of  the  ftate,was  repre|fnted  as’belongrng^o  the  king! 

* ^ .aloiic,  and  all  limitation^f  fawt»and  a ctJnllituiion' wer^ 

, rejedled  as  feditious  ai^d  impious*;  ' So  <jpenlywps*tbfs* 
JjdpSrine  ejpoufefl  by  the  court,  that'arcJibilhop^Abbot,  a|^Jl  < 
* ^ "pppurar  aqd  vi^ifous- prelate,,  bdeaufe  h^  refufe^  to 
licenfe  Sihtftoroe’s  fermon.  fufoended  frbrti  the  dSfercifei 


I 
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* » ♦.'  ' 
charatSler  of  a puritan.  *Fo^  it  is  ^ remarkable,  that  this  ^ 

party  made  the  privileges  of  the  natU>n  as^much  a part  . * 

'of^their^ religion,  as  the  church  p^rty  did  the  prerogatives  * 

.of  the  crown  i.and  nothmg  tended  farther  to  recommend  * . 
among  the  people,  who  always  take  opinibn|  iq  the  lumpj 
the  whole  fyftem  and  all’the  prhiciples  of  the  former  fe£l.  , 

^ The,  king  fob'n  fot|nd,  by  fatal  experience, *lh at  this  engine  ' *i. 
of  religion,-  which  with  fo  little  i\eceflity  was  ititroduc^d 
''iijto  poFitip,  falling  under  inore  fortunate  management,  _ ^ 
was  played  with  Ae  moft  terrible  fuccefs  againft  him.  » ' * * , 
' the,  kingj  infligated  by  anger  and  neceliity,  , ’ , 

thus  empltfyed  the  whole  extent  of  jiis  prerogative,  the  ' 
fpifttof  the  people  was  ^ar  from  being  fubdped.*  Through- , 

* «dub  ^England,  m’afiy  refufed'  thefe^lpans  jr  fome  were  ,, 

eveA  active  in  encouraging  th’eh-  neighbours  to  infill  upon  ’ ^ * 


‘ tition  t6  the  king,,  who  commonly  teleaku  tiicm.  Five  j * 

gentlemen  alone,  'Sir'Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet, 

^ SiriWalter  l^rl,  Sir  John  .Hevenipgham,  and.Sn  Ed-*^  * -r  •' 
mond  HamS'den,  ®d.fpirit  enough,. at  their  ovvn  haz’ard,  .*  • • 

and  expence,  to  defen  tjifc  public  liberties,  ^nd  to  de-  ’ •'  / 

iftand  releafdhianti  not  as  a favdUr  from' the  court,  but  as  - ** 

■’  ^^irrflue,  by  the  laws  jOF  their  country  “.  No  particular  ’ * * ' • 

^ c^fe  Was,  afligiled  oft  their  comiWhment.  The'fpecial  . 

• 4omipand  alone  of  j(he»kipg  and  ciAincil  was ‘^leade4-- . 0 , 

f And  it  .\5ras,^lfcrted,'that?  by  law,  this  ]pas' net  fulHciettf  ' 

, reafon  for  refuftng  bail  or  releafemeht.to  tjhefisjfonerj-.- • '•  • 

’ ^ Tms  ^ueftion,w*s  jlroiight  to.  a folemn ';tri2l  beftye  Nmmbci^  > 
king^s  bench  ^ and.  the  -s^hftle  Jcingdom  was  atten^ve.  'r\  ^ ' 

* to  ilje  iflye'of  a caufe,  whitji  oft  jrfuch  gt^ter  con-^ ' ^ ‘ 

i feqiience  than*  thy, ev^ht  of  many  battltfs*.  ’ J '*  * • 

Ruibwenh,  Tdl.  h p.tliq.  ^FnnUIjrn,  p.  xto.  • ,«'  « 

^ . “^Rulhweitb,  i.  p.  sjS?.  .FAxkljo,  p.  114. . Whitltcke,^  8.  «'  * 'j' • ' ‘ 

; ; , . V*  .%.*• *.  * *•*  . 

' ‘ •'  * . ' a- 
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By,  the  debates  on  this  ^ubjtdl  •it>  appeared,  beyond 
controverfy,,  to  tlie  nation,  that  their^anceftors  had  been 
fo  jealous  of  petfonal  liljerty„  a».to  fccurc  it  agalnftarbi-'  , 
trary  power  in  the  crown, “by^x''  fevejjl  ftatutes,  and 
by  ^ arn^lei  of  the  Gseat  Charter  itfelT,  the  moft 
fafcrqd  foundation  of  ihe  laws  and  conftitu^ion.  But  the' 
kings  of'  England,  tpRv  had  not  been  i^ble  tb  prevent  the- 

j enafting  bf.thefe  laws,  had  fufficienUauthonty,  when  the^ 

tide  of  liberty  was  fpent,  to  obftrudi  their  -regujaf  ^xecy-  1 
* tipn ; and  they  ^eemed  it  fuperflubus,  to  attempt  the  ’ 

^ ^ formal  repeal  .of  ilatutips  which  they  found,  fo  many  f 

• *.  , peditnts  and  pretences  to  elude,  ^urbulent  a^d  fedftiouS  \ 

■ _ * ♦ times  frequently  occurred,  when  jhe  ftfety  of  the  people 

^ abfolutely  reqtuir«4,  the  coh'ikiement  of  fadfious 'lea^er^J’  ,*  ' 
■ . ♦ and,  by^  the  genius  *f  theV)ld  conftitutigtn,  the  prince*  of* 

.hiipfelf,  was,  accuftonfie^  ^o  aflume  evwy.^ranch  qf  pre- 
rogative, which  tfras  fohnd  neceflary  /or  tlje  prefervatijn  r 1 
of,  puWft  peace  and  <Jf  Ris  own  authority.  Expediencj^ 

' ^ »at.other^  times,  .wpqjd  cover  itfelf  under,the^ap^arance*  . 

- of  riece/5tyi  and,  in  proportion,  as  preleden^  multiplied,  ^ 
ibe  wHl  alone  of  thf  Toyettign  was,  fulKcieiTt  to/upply  the  ^ 

' ^ place'  of *expedfepcy,-  of  which  he  coSftituted  Himfelf  the” 
foie  judge,  j In  an  age  aijd  natjb*, where  the  pWcr  of  a. 
Sturbulcrft  nobihtyqirevftiled,  wherevtjie  ^ing  had  no  , 
feftled* 'military  forcd,  tht  'only  'means  that  .'could*  * 

^ maintain  public  peace,  was  the  exertlorf  of  fuch  pron^|  « 
.and^fcretionafy  pBwefs-in  .tbe*crown;  apd  the.  public"  ' 


hfelf  h^d_^beconi5,fo  feqfible  pf*the  n'eceility,  tl^ttho^  « 
■^jinc^nt  la^sj'iiirfajifour  of  perfonal  liberty^*  while  often’  { 
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• 38  cap,  5/  4»  Edw,  ni<cap.  3,*  i Biicbard  11,  cap.na*. 
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authority  • ho  perlon  h*ad.  been  found  fa  bold,  while  con- 
fined and  at  rnercy,  as  to  fet  fym^eirin  o|7pofition  to  re- 
gal power,  and  to  claimah^proteclion  oY  the  cohftitiition, 
againft  itie  tWll  of  the  fovereigh.  It  was  not  till  this^  *.  ' ' 

I * age,  when  thd  fpirit  qf  Hberfy  tvas  univerfally  «difFiU’cdv  .'  » ■ 
when  ^he  principles  of  governmentt  Wfe  nearly- reduced^,'  j , 

- toa'fyflein,  when  the#  tempers^ men,, pidre  civiliz^il, 

.feenoeiTlefs  to  require  tliofe  violent  exertions  qf,preroga-  - 

. 'tivef  ,that  tljefe  fi}'e*gentlerhen  ^above  mentio’ne^,^f)y  a "y  ' * • 

f noble  effort,  ventured,  ip  this  national  cauTe,  to  bVing  ■ ' 

the  quef^’on'to  a finijl  determination.  And  the  king^vas  • .• 
vaftonifhed  to  obl#rve,^that  d pow^r,  exercifed  by  Iris  pre-*  * * 

, ,^dieeflqrs,‘aImolf  without  niferr«f«ionj  vas  fouiuij  upon* 

• trfal^'  to  be ’’dire.illy  oppofite  to  the  cleareft  laws,  ipid  * 

. fupported  by  ffwtincloubjed  precedents  in  courts  of  jiiili>-'  . ^ 
cature.  Tb'efe  had  fcJrcely,  tin’any  in?lance,  'rerufej  ^ s 

* Tjail  up»p  commi|qaents_by  lpeeral;comiTia;id  of  ti^e  king;*  *'  . 

• ^becaijfe  the  p^rlons  comraifttd  had/fldom,  or  never  dared  _ • 

tfl  demaji^  it;  arieaff,  t^  itililj  on  ^^r.demand.  • <’■'/  , , • • 

*"  *SlR  ifandolf  (i^.ew,  chief  jutli^e,  had  been  dff^)l!^4»*  , i6i^. 

* *as  ortfii*  for*  the  purpol'es  of  ikhe  copet Sir  Ni<“!uJ!as  * * 

’ '^yde,  efiaen^e^  fnefie  obfeqih'ou^,  had  ^btjme^f  tlm_higi>  , j.  • 

• t,oYfive;  yet.the jutlges,‘'6y4iis,difedlion,‘wcnt  nO^irtijer 
^ ^an  jp  remand  *the'gentjiertien  to  prifon,  andjfeCijre  thfe 
' bail  wljich^lvas  offer^^’'.^  tlpatlT^  ih<^*attortieJ-’gd;^et 
( raI,Tiijfifted„,^hat  the  «ou«,  ifi  infitaqon  ^ thej.udgcs. 
in* the  34thof  EliAbdlh^,  fhould  ehtqf  a- geheral  judg-j 

that  nn  hail  ebiild  he  aranterl^ iimn  a rn;ntriif*mr*nf 


* s«ent  tlvt  no  bail  cbuld  be  grai^edy  upon  a qomtiiirmcjit  */ 
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C H A P.  kingdom  were  reduced  to  fla\Try,  And  the  moft  invi* 

^ ■ . dious  prerogative  of'^tbe  <;|own^  it  was  fafcl,  that  of  iin-  ^ ' 

, 1623*  _ prifoning  the  fubjWJ,  is  here  openly  and  folemhly,  and  ’ j 

' -.'in  numerous  inftances,  exercifed  forth?  rfloft  jnvidious  *| 

, , purpofe;  in-order  to  cSrtort  loans,  ot  rather  rfubfidies,  ’ . i 
^ -^’without  confent  of  parfipment.  •?  • ^ I 

■ ft  ‘BuT^ttis  was  not, the  only  hardship  of  whith^the  1 
..  *,  nation  tbep  thought  they’had  rfca’fon  to  complain.*  "^'he.  ’.] 

• ; , * -army,'  which  ii-d  ifiaije  the  ItuitJcf^ej^pedifion  to  Cptliz,  » * 

> ’ was  flifperfeS  thi  oughout  the  kipgdom  ; and  money  was  1 

^ levied  upon  "the.  counties  for  the  payment  of  their  qu*--  , 

* * ' tersJ.',  , ‘ * ,r  .4' 1 •'  ' .*  I 

• . *■  . The  (bldiers  were  bifkted  upon-priylte  houres,  con-  . 

. tr.  ry;  t6  cuftorti,  which  required,  that,  in  all  orditiat^,  * 
safes,  <ncy  iTaould,  be  ajuartered  ^ ih  inns  and  public  j . | 

hdu'WsS  • r \ ’ ' f i 

\ I jtosE,  who  had  rcfuf;tl  or  dclayeJ^tne  loan/  were  ' 

* fure  tp  bh  Icii-deJ  with  a greai*number  of  thefe- danger-  *1 


i * t 


greai*numb6r 

* ops  aii^  dSordcfly  gue^rfs.'  t ■ 


I. 

?/  ' 


MANy  top,  of,lowCondi^ion„  who  had'fliown  a re-' 

. . fc-aftprj^difpofilidn,  ^CTe*pfcHed  into  the  fervite,  anJ 

• ■-  • inVtled  in  the  flect/Jf  armyi,''.*  Sir  Peter  Hayrnan,*fofthe*\* 

. * ffiiie'r^onj  was  difpatchedftin  an  erfarfd'tot|if  Palati-^  , 

• , nate'..*  GlanvUle,\n  ?i^inenUlawyef,yad  bqpn  obliged,*  , I 

. during;  the  former  inteiVal  of--parliamenit  to  accept  of  an**  ' 

‘ _ ofiice  mHire  navy;. \v’  * •'  ' 

• “I'he  foldiers,  Jll  .^id  «rtd.^undifclpline(J,,comrt)itkd  , 

1 \ many  crid5es\aod  oflfrages  j and'mhch  encreafed  thfc  *,i 
**  *'p^^,]ipdifconfent?.  prevent  thole  dlforderS,  piartialu 

. ' layy,  .fo  MquiTitt^to  the  fupporf  qf.  difcij)line%  wa*  cxer-  *>, 

, *■  9^^*^  upon  thfe/olditrsV**.By  a*  cpqtradidM&n,  which  fs  * 

' rlaturaT  drhehyhe  pqpp'le  afe*exafperate<f,»  th^'outfeges.o£'  » 
',the,army'were,cofnplain5d»ofj*  the  remedy  wrjs 'thought  ’ 

' * \ ' * ' \ 

, t>  RofliwirtK.  Vql.'i.  pr459.  ^ i ^ J U Jbidt  p,  412.  *' 

■•  * « Jbid.  p.'43i.  f ParJ^Hi4<  TOl.j'ij.'p.  310,  . ' f*l 
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* * rr*  ‘ 

ftill  morc'intolerabk  C Though  the  ejppedifcncy,  if  we  C H^a 
‘are  not  rather  to'fay  the  .net'll  ty,  of  martial  law,  had-^,  _ j 
■*  formerly  been  deemed,'*o{  itfelf,'a  fufficient  ground  for  • 

^ elVabIi{hing  it^:' mcit^  now  become  more  jealous  of  liberty,  . 

’ , *atid  moro  refined  ^eafoners  in  qdeflions  of  govenirnent,  ^ • 1 

' regydecf,  as, illegal  and  arbitrary, etferyexercife  of  autho-^^  - 

rity  Which  , was  not • fupported»by  exptefs  ilatute  or . ** 
uninterrupted  precedent.  »*'v  ’ •*,<* 

*»  ,!♦  .may  faf^y  he  a£rmed,‘  that,  except  a few^courtiers  ' • % . 

, » or.' eccrefiaftic^' al]  men.were  difpleafed  with  this  high  •. 

. exartioh  of  prerogative*  and  this  new  fpirisoPadminiftra-  ♦ 
ition.  * Though,  ancient  prefcedcnts  wire*  pl5aded  ir»  favour'  * * 

, of  the  king’s  m'eafures ; a confiderable  difference,  bpon  ' . 

* cAmparifon,  was  obferved  between  the^cafes.  AS^,of  , 

. jjower,  however  irrfgjjlar,  might  cafually,_  and  at  inter-  *’  '■ 

1 t^sj'be^  exercifed  by  a prijftre,*  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  or  1 r • 
expediency ; ahd/yet  |iberty*ftill  fubfift,  in  fome  tolerable  , * ‘ 
.‘degree,  undek  .his^^miniRration.  ^ But  where  all  the&  J • » 

^ wetrf  r^ucefjnto  a fyftem^  evere'exerted  ^without  inter-  ‘ • 

» \ ruption,  were*  fffldioHlTy  fought  <for,  in  _ ordpr  to  .fupply  \ \ 

* the  place  of  laws,  and  fubdtte  the  fefraftory  fpirit'Of.the  ^ ' 

* ..  ’ nation,*  it  was  npceflary*  tb*fiDd  fome  Speedy  remedy,  or  • ’ * 

finally  to  abartdon  •all  hopes  bf  prefervin^  the, freedom  of  ,■ 

. ■ ^the  conftitutioD.*  Nor  did  moderate  men  iffeem  tha  ' 

, ‘provocation  which  the  hiaig  had_tecervcd,  though  greslt,  *.  ' '*  . 

,^’fufficlent.  t6  wairant',  ^11  thbfe  ^Iplehj  meafures.  _ The  • 
cqinmpnV  * 'y^***  Ao^wifc  inyad^-lVis  authority: 

, * T^ey  ha<t  only  ftcercifed,  a?  beR  plealfed'tRem,  their  • 1 
voWn  jyivBeges. ^ Was*  he  juftjfiafile,  bepaufe  from  one'  '' 

*?•  hou^  df  parlianierit  he  ^had  mft^ with  h^rfll  and  unkind  •* 

**  treatment,  td  makey  iji  rdvenge, an^nvafion  on therighls  •.  . 

^ and  libdrties  of  the  whole  nation  i * , ‘ t 

• ^ I*  **  » * It  • t* 

' * But ‘grpat 'was.at  this  time,  the  f^prize  of  all  toin^  ,■ 
*^whcn'Charles;,baffled  in^ every  attempt  againft.the.Auf-  ^ * 

\ ^ t * * • * ^ * 

*A''**a 

* } ^ t RiAbwortbi'tOlwie  p/4*9e'*^ 'J^hitlockti  p.  7«V  v . ^ 
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' . ' » ! ■ * ' . / ' : 

Pv.trian  dopnlniofts,  embroiled' y'ith  bis  own  fubjecRg,  un- 

^ fupplied  wfth  aoy  treafiJre  but' what’ he* extorted  by  the  ^ | 

'moft  invidious  and  tnoft  ,<la{igerous  iival'ures as  if  the'  ^ 

• ",  half  of  Europe,  now  his  ench»^’,*vvcre  not  fufficient  for  i, 

War  with  the  exe'rcife  of  .military  prqwefs  : 'wantonly  attacked  t 

Ffir.ce,  • , r , ■ , • • L < ■ , , , , * 

. (^France,  the  other  great  kingdom. , in  Ins  neighbourhoqJ,  <• 

^^and  engaged  at  oned  in  war  ag;ain(l  ^hefe  two  powrers,  ’ 

t .whofe  ftiterefts  were  <hitnerto* deemed  fo  incompatible, 

• ^ ^ that ’they  obuld  'hever,  it,w5s -thought,  agree  either  in  ' • 

\ the  farne  ^fricndfhips  or  ,'enaiitVs.  Ah  authentic. *me-  ’ 

' moirs,  bath  foreiga  and  domeftic,  afijribi^  to  'Bdekipg-  I • . 

. ■ • ham’s  counfcls  this  war^ with  France,  and  reprefeht  him,  ••  ' 

* as  aiSluated  bjj  motives,  which'vifo'uld  appear  incredlblj,* 

■«  • wcre'we  njit  acquainted  with  the  violchce  and  temerity  of 

.*  his  ctaraacr.  '►*./*  *,*  *.  '' 

. . ■ *,.•  ( • ' 

. ♦,*  The  three  .great  morrarchles  o4  Epi;ppe  were  at«tbis)'  ( 

time  ruled  by. young  prfticcs,.Pliilip,  Louis,*  an^  C ' 

• * who  wete  nearly  of  the  fame’ age,  ^nd.Whp  had'refigned 

, the  government -of  thcinfelv^s,  aqd  of.thcip- lting|doms,  toi  ‘ 

• ^ . their  preatures,  an"d  ^hjifiil^ciis,^  Olivljez,  Richelieh,  "^d  J , 

/ Btickii\gbam.  The  people^  whom  the  "mo’derate  temper  f.  ' 

' . , . .or  narrow  genius  Of  their  ^raice^  would  have  allos^d  to.  < , 

* * remain  forever  in tranquilliw,  vveue  ftrshgiyagithtet^Jiy  ’ ■ 

. • ’ the  emalhtion'and'jealoufy  of  the  ^miniftersV  .‘Above -all^  ^ 
j,  the  towering  fpirit  of  Rialielieu,  inja*pable'of  reft-,  pyo-. '•  ' 

• * ‘miTed  an  ailite  age,  ■and.gaVe  f«dlqayons*of^reat  revolu-^  L j 

’ tipns  through  out_a  11  Europe.  * 

• This  man  had *no*fponer,‘ byfupplenefs  3nd*snftiguJ,*'- , ' 

' . gettenpoireffiont)rtheEeins dfgoTCtnnverTt, than ^e foamed,'  »,* 
at  once,  three  rrjighty  projeds  ;* to  fuIidJb  tbi  turbulent,  •* 

'•  .fpipits  of  the  great,  to  ,fhe,reljelli«i(jS  bugorfots,  ■ ,'*  i 

' and  jo  curb  the  encroaching  pojver'of  the  houfe  qf  Au-  '.| 
ftria..  Undaunted  and- inipilacable,  prudent ■^nd  ,aftive,  ^ J 

» i ' he  braved  a^l  th*e  oppofi./ion' «/  the  Fyeach, princes.  aod'| 

.upblesin  the  profccution  o(  his  vengeance  j.he  difeovered  •.  i 

• ••  •.  \ • . 

’ . • * * •»  . ‘ ‘ . 
... 
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and  diffipated  alltheif  fecretc^als  and,con(piracies.  His  ^ T* 

^ foVereign  himfelf'^he  held  in  fubje£lion,  whilf  he  ^xaked  . _ j _ 
"the  tfir«ne.  Tha,  people,  while  they  loft  their  liberties*  »6»7. 

' acquired,  by  means  his  adminiftAtion,”  learning,‘'or-  » 

* der,  difoipline,  andjenown;  Tlfat  coiifufed  and  inac-  • 

* curate  genius  of , government,  of  which»France  partook  * • \ 

in  common  with  othet  European’ kingdoms,  he  digged  •> 

* int^  a Ample  monarchy ; at  the  very  time,  iwheo  the  ip-  , 

‘capacity  of  Buckingham  encoupaged  the  free  fjjirit  of  the  ' ' ^ * 
‘commons  to  eftablifti  in  'England  a ce^af  fyftem  of  ^ 

* Mibeuty.  ''  C ‘ ^ ’ K * 

•,  However  unequal  the  comparifon  between  thefe  mi-  ^ , ' 

hifters,  Buckingham  had  entertained  a-  mighty  jeajoufy 
^againft  Richelieu  ; a jealoufy  not  founded  on  rwalfhip-b^  , . 

( power  and  pt^itics,  buti of  love  and  gallantry ; where’the  * , ' 

* duk«*vas  as  mucjvfuperior  to  the" cardinal,  as  ha  was  in-  * ' * * 

ferior  an  ev#i^*othcr  particular.  * ' ♦'  ^ ^ 

At  the  tqjae  when  Charles  yarried*.  by  proxy  ^ the 


« 'I- 


, *,  ^tlncefs  Ht.nrietta,  tbp  duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  Vent 

to  Erance,^in'o«lef  t£>*grace  the  nuptials,  and  contiudl  the  ^ » 

’ T.ew. queen  into  England.  ThJ.eyesof  tbe^frenchcoufc*  * ' j 
• tVere  iflredltd  by  curidfity  towards  that,  man, Swhojiad  * ■ j' 
enjoyed  the  uillirtindd  favour  of  tw6  iuacefliva  monacchs,  * , ' ■ 

* ,-^4 ’who,  from  a.'priVate  ftation,  had  mounted,  in  the  , 

' e^rlieift  youth,  to  the  afcfolufe  .government  diree  king-  ' . ^ . 
'domsf'  The  beauty’ of jTis  per|on,  gAcefulnefs  of  hf*  , . <*  * 

\\ir,  .'tf^’l'plendor  of’his  aquipgge“-his,fine’ tafttf -in  drefs,*^ 

' ^ fdh^alsj  a^d  caroufal?,  dorAfponded  to  rfie  prepoflyffions* 

» 4 entertain’ed  fn  his*f^our  The  affability  o’f  Kis  behaviour,' 

!»  tlja  gaiety  of "^s  tfiannefs,*the  magnyicence  ,qf  his  ex- 
t?  ,pence,'enoreaf*il,Arll,far5<iei^the- general  admiraticfn  whicH.  « * . 

* * was  paid^hkn.  s All  Ifuiinefj  beingvlse'ady  concerted^  the^  * 

' ,tjme  was  eftcirely  fpent  in  mjrth  .and  ^entertamments  j . ^ ‘ 

‘ • and,/durmg  tlkafe  fplypidid  fc,ehcs,',among  that  gay  p*o-  ^ • * 

. ^ jje,  riic.uukc  found  hirafplf  in  a /tuation,  where  he  was 
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*’•  perfedlly  qualified  to. excel*.  But  Vis* great  fudcefs  at 
t — L . Faris  proved  as  fatal  as  his  former  ^lure  at  ]\4adrid.’  j 
itzf.  Encouraged  by  the  (miles  of  the  court,  he  dared  to  carry 

* ^ his  ambitious  adjlreflesto  the .qtjeen  ^erfelf;  and,heftiled 

• t not  to  make  imjjrqAon  on  a heart  not  undifpofed  to  the  , 

lender  palfions.  ^ That  attachment^  a^leaft;  of  the  mind, 

» ■ . vrhicl.«j)pear^  fo  delicious,  and  is  fo  dangerous,  feeiq;s  to 

♦ h4ve  been«cncoUfaged  byjthe  princefs;  and  the  dlikc  jie-* 

' ‘ fumed  fo  far,oiJ  My  good  graces,  that,  after  his  departure, 

he  facreily  i^eturned  upon  dome  pretence,  and,*  paying  a ' i 
^ . * vifit  to  the  queen,  was  difmiflad  with  a.  reproof,  which  ^ ' I 
^ ’*  favoured  more  o^Jtiii'dneft  thaji  of  angpr‘.  , \ i ' 

, ‘Information  of  this  corrypbndence  was  ftfoncartied 

■ ‘ ‘ » 'to  Ricbqjieu.  The  vigilance. of  that  minifter  was  hefe'u, 

. * » , * farther  rouzed  by^ealoufy^  He  too;  eithef  fioqj -vaUity , * 

< ' * or  politics,  had  ventured^to  pay  hi#  addreflai  to  the  queen.  '• 

/ , Bat  a prieft,  paft  middle  age,  of  aVevere  chahader,  Ind,  ' 

' occupied  in  the  moR  eXtenfiyp  plans  of  anAitioi\  or  Vep-,  '• 
.,»•  geance,  was  but  an,  unequal  match,  ih  (Kat  conteII,<  ft)r  a.  ’ * 

‘ • ^.ypon^  tourticrj ,^dntiref)»  jjifgofed  fcj*  gaiety  and  gallantry.  ' 

V.  , , The  catjlinaKs  difappoMitment  fV®ngl3h»incImedJjim  , 

.*  • « cotftitecwofk  the  aVnoroas  proje^s  ^.'Ws.rival.  W|je^ 
the  dyke  .was  mating  preparations  ^or  a me\v*embafly  to-  , 

• Faris,  a mef^^e  was  fent  him  ffoig  Lewi#,  that  he  nnjAV. 

• * not  think  of  fuch  ajourney.  In  h romantic  paflioh,  be  ' 

^ ” ‘ fwore,  That'hewould'feejbe^  queen,  in  fpitq'of  Jll  '^nuer ^ •' 

cf^  France ; ‘ and^*  ftom  that  niqpiant,  lie  Jefprm'lle^  t®  ^ i 
/ » . ^engage  England  in  a wat,withr that  kio^qm  JJ*.  ' 

. 'V*  He  firftsXook  advantage  of^fijme  q^arrel^  excited  by  t, 

, ’ • the  queen  of  England’s^attendants ; and*  he  perfitadid  ' 

•Charles  ,to  diflhi/s  at  price  *ali*  h^W  f^enph  fervanft,;. 

* / ,-cont*ary*^ to  the  aMidles  of  the*marFiage  treatjj,'^  i^He  en-,,  J 

^ cooragedthe  Engliflrlhips. of  war  and 'privateers  to, feiz* 

* .*  ‘ * • •*/  ‘ ''  ’ 

. k CUrendon^vo).  i,  p }8.  *••  ' 1.  Mcmoirci  de  Miif.  de  Uottcn|le.  ^ , ' 

^ a ciuco^oD,  Tof.  i.  p.  38.  ••■  I RuAwoubL*#!.  i.‘p(  »* 

• * ' . ; > • / " - . » ♦ " ' vcijels  , 

/ ^ •.  % * . *.%**•’* 
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velTels  belongfng  to  F rench  merchants,;  and  theft  he  forth  • ^ 
t with  condemned  prizes,  by  a fentence  of  the' court 
of  admiralty.  But  finding  tha^  all  thefe  injuries  produced 
only'remonftrances  and  embaflies;  or  at  moll  reprifals,  , e ' 
on  the  part  of  France,  he  Tefolved  to.  lecond  ‘ the  in-  * , V 

trigues  of  the  dukot^f  Soubize,  and  to  undertake  at  once  , 

a military  expedition  againft  that  kingdom.  • ,*  f >• 

* $0UBi5E,  who,  with  his'.brcnher,  the*duke 'of  Rtohan,  . 
was  the  leader  of  the  hugonot  fa£lion,7was  yt  that  time  * , 

' in  London,  and  firongly  folicited  Charles  to  embrace  the 
^prote£lioa  of  tha(fe  diftrefled  reli^ionifts.ai  Hsteprefented,  * ^ S- 
shat,  after  thf^  ighabitants  of  Rochelle  had  been«  reprefied  * 

‘ by  ihe  combined,  fqdadrons  of  'England  and  Hol^ant^,*  ^ 

' **afjter  peace  was  concluded' wit|i  tfee  freach^k‘"g  under  ' ■ 

^ Gharlpls  ntediation,'  the  ambitious  cardinal  was  Aill  me-  - • * 

' dilating  the  d«<lruclio|i  of  th»  hugonots  j,  that  preparations  ^ T' 

•een^filcntly  making  in  every  province  of  France  for  the  • , 

j -fuppreflioii  o£  their  religioi^  that' forts- were  erei^ad  in 
' «rd^\o.  bridle  Roofaelle,  the  moll  c6nfiderable  bulwark 

' of  the  proteftant*;  thv  the  refocmed  in  France  call  thfeir',  ‘ 

, oij,Charles«BS  thfe  head’of  theii*faith^  and,  dbnfidered  • ' . 

him  aj  g prince 'engageckby  interell,  as  well*  as  fnelina-  f. 
s "tjon,  to  fupporf  them thitt,  fo  long  as ‘their  |^rty*fubx  '•  • 

VljUed,  Cliarles  might  rely  on. their  attachment  as  much  ak  ■* 
i dW  that*of  his  own%bje£ls;' but  if'theii'libtrties'were  , 

■ «^once  .ravirfied 'from  them,  tl^p  power  pf^  Prance,  freed  ‘ > 

f.*  f^Mp  Ibis 'impediments^  woujd  fooji_becoroe  formidable  to,  , 

.^ngfand,  i^d^t^all  the  neighbouring  nations.*  * *•  ■ * 

..I  Tifo6oH.^ChaiJes  jJtpbably  bore_  but  fmall  favour  to' 

'•  ‘tlte  h'ugonots,'  who  fo  much  refembled  the  puritans  in  * , 

^dlTci{dine  a;jd  .woflhipf  frf  religion  anef 'politics,  he  yet  , 
t,allowed  him|elfto  be  gainedlry  therd  argpiments,  enforced,  , ' 

by  the  folipita^on%  of  Buckingham.'*  A Seet  of  a hiiri-  . J* 
iitd*fait,*  and  ad  army  of  7000  mdhj  wer^ fitted  out  fqr  the  • . 
,bivafion  of  f'rance,’  and.  both  of  them  ep trilled  to  the 

‘ ^ . • ' ‘ tommand,  i 
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Chap,  cdtmnand  of  the  duke,  who  was  altogether  unacquainted 
. ' both  yith  land  and’iea  fervide.  The  fleet  appeared  be- 

fore Rochelle ; but  fo  ill-concerted  were  Buckingham’s  ‘ 


i6»7. 


to  ifle 


Expoikloii  meafures-,  that  the  inhabitahts  of  that  city  (hut  their  gates, 

and  reftifed  to  .admit  allies^  of  whofc  coming  they  were  ^ 
not  previoufly  informed  All  hi%  piditaryp  operations , 

* ihowe^  equ.l  incapacity  and  inexperience.  _Inftead  of, 

* attaclyng.  Oleron,  fertile  ifland  and  defencelefs,  he  ’ 

^ bent^his  courfe  to,  the^ifle’ of ‘*Rjie,  which  was,WH  gar-  * 

rilbned  and' fortified  : Having  landedvhis  men,  though 
^ with  fome  lofs,  he  followed,  ^ot-the  W^w,  but  allowed  ^ 

' T^^oiras,  the ‘French*gov«rnor,  five  days  reQjite  ; during^  I 
■*  which  St.’Martin  was  vidlualled  and^jrovi'ded  {or  a fiege^.  • j 
He  I«ft  behind  him  4he  fmall  fort  of  Prie,  ,which  could  at  s 
, firft^ave  r^de  no  manifer  df  refiftanc* ; ^Though  refolve.d 
to  ftarve  St,  Martin, the  ^darded  the dea  negligently,  and  ' ^ 

allowed  provifioqs  and  amqiunicion^o  be  thrown  intoikt.:^  1 I 
tDefpairing  tcireduce  it  by  famine, he  attacked  it  wi^^ut  | j 
, having  made  any  ^tfach,  anJ  raftily  ^hrew  away  fiie'Kves  * 
of.the foldiers : Having  fdund  that  a French  asmy  had.  ' 
flolen  ovef  in  fm|ll  di^fions,  and  had  landed  at  Pfie,  the  , 

* ^ * fo^t  which  he  had  at  lirft  overlo^ed,  be,  be^an  to  thinlc  • 
of  a telreat ; bui  majje  it  fo  unfVllfu'Jly,  tl»t  n w^s^qai-  ^ 

*v>lent  t9  a tbtal  rout He^was  the  laif  the  • - 
»,  , « • .that  embarked;  aijd  he  returned  te  Eijgland,. hafing 

',•*  loft  two  thivds  of  hft  land-fbrceS;  totally  "diferedited  . ' 

^ both  as  an  admftal  and  a genWaJk;  and  -brmging  no  pAife'  ^ 

' with  hipij  but  ,thc  vitlgir  one  of  tourage  and  pferfonal.  * 

V bravery  ' * » » ‘ ' 

• , The  duice.of  Rohani  who  ha'd'taken  arms ‘as  fedh’«  ■ 

* * - I as  Buckingham  appeared  upoiv,thc*coaft,  difeovered  }hf^ 

, danggrovi  fpirif  of  th^deft,  without  being^  able do  any  ^ ^ 

' ‘ ».  ' ' ,ra  Rufliwanh.  vol.i.  p.  416.’'  » . .»  WhiUocKe, S. 
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mifchlef : ^he  inliabitants  of  Rochelle,  who  had  at  laft  CHAP, 
been  induced  to  join  the  Englilh,  haftened  the  vengeance  . 

■ * *of  their  mafter,  exhaufted  their  provifions  in  fupplying  1617'. 

' their  allies,  and  were  threatened  with  an  immediate  fiege.  , * 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  BuckingTiami’s  expedition  againft 
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■ * ihiri  parliament 'Petition  of  right 

, ..  JioH:m t)eath  of  Buckingham-^ — NraPfeifionof^  ’^1  ^ 

* • ^ ^ parliament-*— fPonnage^and  poiUtdage—j — Armi~y.\^  ‘ 

* ’»,  <*  nianifnf tHJfphtion  of  Boe parlian^nt._  » • 

, ♦ ^ 4 t 

“■  H tev}  ^T^ffliJRE  was  ^eafofi  lb  appreheifd  Tome  ^ifortfer  or 

/ X 'infipTeilioh  from  the  dilboiltents  wlhich  prevail^  | 

* » itzl,"  *n»i^  the  ^oplc  i*  England.'  .Their^  liberties,  .they  4 ,■ 

' f 'beljeyed^  were  ravilhed  from<(hem  ; illegal  taxeAextorted  j|  . 

' theii* commerce,  which^had  met  with  aTeverc  check  from  * i* 

•'  ♦ *the  Spanifh,*  wdS  totally  annihilated  bj  tiie  Frehch  wap;  *'  | 
..  4 thofe  milipry  t»on6urs  tranfmit^d  to 'thenv<fr»m  tl^ijf  , 

anceftors, ' had  receiVed  a grievojis'  ftain,  Wy  two  f I 

j ^fuccefsful  and  ilb-condu£led  exped^tfoq^  i fcarce^ii  ^1-  , *' 
► * ^ luftriQus  family  but  hiourn'eS,*  from  the  lal^  of  t^ew*l»  \ 

^ ♦ I/*  lofs*of*^  fdir  or  brother;  grjjater  c^amities  wcr^  ' • 

* jdrq^ded  fro.m  the  wdr^itH  .Ihefe  powerful  fnona/chie^’,  ^ 

t p * cortturring  with,  the  internal  dij^r4ers  liiiUer  which  the 

^ liation  faboifred.^  ^4d  thefe  jlls  w^e  rffqaiScd,  *ot  J 
' , jhc  refraStory  ?ifpolltion%f  the  rfwo  former  'paAi^m^ts,  _ 

* * , to  whifih  the^were^rjjy  owing*;  4>it^fafc%  ,to  Ch|irle^Sj  * 

*ob(linacy,'  jn  a^enngrto  the^ounfels^of  Bi|ckingha4  f 
' * ■ * % man  *nowife  intitie^,  by*Sis^irth,  agCj  fervice^  ot^* 

, . tnefit,  «ot  that^  unjimfted  confidence  rejofed  iij^ 

* ^ To  J)e  lacrificed  to  th^^terlfl;,  ^pMicy,  and'atnbitiofijpf 

^ ^ * Ad  gr^tj'isTo  much  Ae  commc^^  Itit'of  the^eople, ' 

» • ’ ' * that  .they  may  ap^ar»unrfafonable‘ who  would  jjretAfd**-  | 

' • ko  coippfehi  of'it,:  Bift  to  be  the  vi&itr^  of  the^rivoI*is  ' * , 

gallantry,  of  a'  favxlrite,*  and  of  his  boyi^  cdpi^cs,' 
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*Jn  this  fituation,  it'mhjfcbe  imagined,  the  king  and  the  C H a P.^ 
^duke  dreaded,  ab^ve  all  things^  the  aflentbling  of  a par-  . _ 1*  ■ 

' liarnent;,  But  fo  Ihtle  forefight  hacj  they  poUelled  in  t6z?._ 

* their  enterprizing  fchemeS|’ <hat  they  found  themfelves  ^ ’ 
under^  aij  abfolute  nece^hty  of  embracing  that  expedient.  ‘ 
jThe  money  levied,  or  rather  extorted,  under  colour  of 

' prerogative,  h|d  come  in  very  (lowly,  and  had  left  fuch 
« il|-humour,in  the^nation,  th^t  it  app^red  dangerous  to.  ^ ^ 

* reaewuhe  experiment. ' abfolifte^necelSty  qf  fupply,  * I * * ' 

' wsuld  engage  the  commons  to  forget  all 

injuiik.-s^  and,*  Hawng^experiJnee^  the  ill  of  * 

former  obftinac^’,  they  would  probably  aljemble  with  a * 
.reiolution  of  rrtaking  fomd reafonable^c^mpliances.  Vhe*^ 

_ n^ore  to  fe(fe|i  t^em,  it  was..concerted,  by  .Sir  ^Robqrt  ^ 

•*  Cotton’s  advice that  Buckingham  (hould  be 'the  firft 

* pe^bn'thafr  prof^fed  in  coanctl  the  calling  of  a dew  * ’ 
p^rliamenw  •.  Having  laid  in  this  ftocl^of  mer^,  he  ex- 

. * pedled  that  all  his  former  mifd^meadors  would  be  over- 

loolted'and  forgiven';  and  that,  indead  of  a tyrant  and'  ^ 

* Ihould  be  regained  as  the  firft  patriot  in  the  4 

•nation.**  ' t*  'v  - » 

The*  views  of  the  jjopuldt  leaders  were' much  motje- March  t?'' 

* jud'icious  and  pt^ifbund.  ^Whpn  the  commons  %(Teipblrti,' 

^ 'they  appeareJ  to»be  ijen  of  the  fame  ^n^epeHdent  fpirit  s 

their  predecefibrs,  and  poflelfed  of  fuch  richfesj  that  | % 

' 'their  property  waj.i dpipuieJ  to  i'urpffs ’three  t^es.that  of  1 ^ 

I ' l^e  lioufe  of,  peers  P;  thej"  were.xiepufe.d?  by|horoughs  ,* 

^and  codntres,  enfiaij^cd,  ^all  bi’  tbeiu,-  b^*the  late'viola-  * • 

^tfci^  of  liberty  ^ many  jof*  Ae  members  ^yhemfdlves  had  ' 
biei>  ca^  into ^4(011,  aiid'had  fulfgred  by  the  meafareiof 
the  *courf;^yet,  ^twinbftandihg  thefe  cifcuttiftanoe?,* 
which  (might  prompt.  *ihem  fo.  embrace  .violent  refdu- 
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fc  H A P.  decorum.  .Th'oy  confi^erjd,  t^t  the  king,  difgu^eJ  at 
i|^  thefe  popular  afl'cmblies,  and  little  pjjepfeirefTed  in  favour 

of  their  privileges,  Vanted  hut  a fair  pretence  for  bfe^Ac- 
*'ing  with  them,  and  would  feiz^  the  firft  opportunity  ** 
oft'ered  by  any  incident,  or  any  undutiful  behaviour  of  the  , 

, members.  He  fairly  told  them,  in  his  firlV  fpeech,  that, 

“ if  they  Ihoul^  not  do  their  duties,  in  Contributing  fb 
^ > f*  the  neceillties  of*  th»  ftate,  he  muft,  *ln  difeharge^of  his 
“ confcience,  ufe  Adfe  other  *meani  which  God  had 
y putiinto  his  hands,  ^n  order  t9 /ave  tha|  v^hicli  ttte 
. follies,  of  Xcpie  particular  may  tisherwife  put  in 
dinger,  "rake-^ot  this  for  » threatening,”  added  ftie 

* king,  “t  for  I fcorn  to  threaten  anybut*m^  e(^uals  ; but 
“ as  an  admonition  from  him  who,  hy  nature  and  duty,  , 

• hps  moit'eare  of  your  pr^fervation  and  prpfperity  *1.”  t 
The  'lord  keeper,»by  the  king’s  dii^dion,  ^ubjoined^  * 

^ This  way  qf^^jJarliamentary  fupplies,  as  his  ni^ffy  • 

* told  yoit,  he  hath  chof*en,  not  as  the  only  wajvbut  as  * 
“ the  ftteft : not  bepaufe  hp  is,deftitute  ofsothers,  but 

hecaufe  it  is  mpll  a^e^ble  to4hp  goodn^fs  pf^his  own 
“ moft  gradidbs  di(^ofitioa,vand'  to  the  defire  ^ndAveal* 

■'  “ of  his  pepple.  If  this  Ec  deferred,  jucceflity  and  the  • 

“ fwofd  6tthe“enemy  mkke  wap  for  ^hc  others.  Re- 
“ membei*'his  'faiiljefty’s  ariifioniticrfi,  I fay,^remember 

* ***  it’/’  From  thefe  avowed  maxims,  (ti9  common9*fo^c. 

^ faw,  that,  ifth|  lead  handle  were  afForddd,  the  king  would" 
^immediately  diffdve  them,  and  would  thcnceforwaKl  deem 

hinifelf  jpftified  ftr  violating,|in  t mafiner  dill  more  ppen,  * 
i sdl  the  andienf  forms  ■’of  the  oonditutidh.t 
t cptlld  the,p  be  loojeed  fdf,.but  from  infurfeidionsi.and  civil 
w^f,  of  which  the  ifl'uc  would  *be  xiittremely  Uncertain 
^and  which  muft,  in  all^dventsi  prove  calamitous  to  the 
nation.  *To  «otrc£h  the  late  diforders  m the  afdminiflr^-*' 
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tion  required  fome  new  laws,  which  would,  ho  doubt,  chap. 
appear  harlh  to  a prince,  fo  enamoured  of  his 


pre- 
rogative ; and  it  was  requiilte  to  temper,  by  the  de- 
cency and  moderation  of  their  debates,  the  rigour,  which 
mull  neceflarily  attend  their  determinations.  Nothing 
can  give  us  a higher  idea  of  the  capacity  of  thofe  men,  , 
' who  now  guided  the  commons,  and  of  the  great  autho- 
rity which  they  had  acquired,  than  the  forming  and  •> 
executing  of  fo  judicious  and  fo  difficult  a plan  of  ope- 
rations. , I » » • 

The  decency,  however,’ which  the  popular  leaders  had  . 
preferibed  to .themfclvesi  and  recommended  toothers, 
hindered  them  nbt  from  making  the  loudeft  and  moft  vi-  ' 
gorous  complaints  againfl  the  grievances  under  which  the 
1 nation  had,  lately  laboured.,  Sir  Francis  Seymour  faid, 5 
This  is^  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom,. and  here 
• “ With  certainty,  if  not  here  only,  his  majefty  may  fee, 
as  in  a true  glafs,  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  We  are  " 
‘‘^called  hither  by  his  writs, -in  order  to  give  him  faithful 
“•  counfel ; fuch  as  may  Hand  With  his  honour : And  ' 

• “ this  we  muft  do  without)  flattery.  We.  are  alfo  fent 
' diither  by  the  peop'le,  in' order  to  deliver  their  juft 
» “ grievances ; And  this  we  muft  do  without  fear.  Let 
,,  “ us  not  like  Cambyles’s  judges,  who," when  their 
“ approbation  wis  demanded  by  the  prince^to  forhe  ille-  ’ 
“ gal  meafure,  faid,  that.  Though  then  tuaf  a written  lawy  , 

“ the  Perjian  kings  might  follow  their  own  will  etnd  pleafure,. 

' “ Xhis  was  bafe  flattery,,  fitter  for  our  reproof  than  our 
“ imitation  5, and  as  fear,  fo  flattery,*  taketh  away  the 
“ judgment.  For  my  part,  I fliall  flxun  both  ; and  fpeak  , 
. “ my  mind  with  as  much  duty  as  any  man  to  his  ma-  ■ 
jefty,  without  neglefling  the  public.  *■  * 

•'  “ But  how  can  we  exprefs  our  aflFeiSfions,.  while  we 

retain  our  fears ; or  fpeak  of  giving,  till*  we  know 
“ whether  we  have  any  thing  to  give  ? For,  if  his  ma-. 

••  VoL.  VI.  R . “.jefty 
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C H A P.  *t  jefty  may  be  perfuaded  to  take  what  he  will,  what  need 
“ we  give  ? 

,628.  « That  this  hath  been  done,  appeareth  by  the  bil- 

“ letiiig  of  foldiers,-  a thing  nowife  advantageous  to  the 
“ king’s  fervice,  and  a burthen  to  the  commonwealth  : 

“ By  the  imprifonment  of  gentlemen  for  refufing  the 
“ loan,  who,  if  they  had  done  the  contrary  for  fear,  had 
“ been  as  blameable  as  the  projeftors  of  that  opprelEve  ' 
“ meafure.  To  countenance  thefe  proceedings,  hath  it 
“ not  been  preached  in  the  pulpit,  or  rather  prated,  that 
“ All  we  have  is  the  king’s  by  divine  right  ? But  when 
“ preachers  forfake  their  own  calling,  and  turn  ignorant 
“ ftatefmen  ; we  fee  how  willing  they  are  to  exchange  a 
“ good  confcience  for  abifhopric. 

“ He,  I rauft  confefs,  is  no  good  fubjefl,  who  would 
“ not,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  lay  down  his  life,  when 
“ that  facrifice  may  promote  the  interefts  of  his  fove- 
“ reign,  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  But  he 
“ is  not  a good  fubje£f,  he  is  a flave,  who  will  allow 
“ his  goods  to  be  taken  from  him  againA  his  will,  and 
“ his  liberty  againA  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  By  op- 
“ poling  thefe  praflices,  we  Aiall  but  tread  in  the  Aeps 
“ of  our  forefathers,  who  Aill  preferred  the  public  be- 
“ fore  their  private  intereA,  nay,  before  their  very  lives. 

“ It  will  in  us  be  a w’rong  done  to  ourfelves,  to  our  po- 
“ Acrities,  to  our  confciences,  if  we  forego  this  claim 
“ and  pretenfion*.” 

“ I READ  of  a cuAom,”faid  Sir  Robert  Philips,  “among 
“ the  old  Romans,  that,  once  every  year,  they  held  a 
“ folemn  feAival  in  which  their  Aaves  had  liberty,  with- 
“ out  exception,  to  fpeak  what  they  pleafed,  in  order  to 
“ eafe  their  afflitAed  minds  ; and,  on  the  conclufion  of 
“ the  feAival,  the  Aaves  feverally  returned  to  their  former 
“ fervitudes. 

* Frdaklyfl|  p*  Z43>  Ruikworth,  p#  499* 
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“ This  inftitution  may,  with  fome  diftindlion,  well  ^ h^a  p. 
“ fet  forth  our  prefent  flate  and  condition.  After  the  ■ . _f 

“ revolution  of  fome  time,  and  the  grievous  fufferance  >*»*• 

“ of  many  violent  oppreffions,  we  have  now,  at  laft,  as 
“ thofe  flaves,  obtained,  for  a day,  fome  liberty  of  fpeech  : 

“ But  (hall  not,  I truft,  be  hereafter  flaves:  For  we  are 
" born  free.  Yet,  what  new  illegal  burthens  our  eftates 
“ and  perfons  have  groaned  under,  my  heart  yearns  to 

“ think  of,  my  tongue  faulters  to  utter. 

“ The  grievances,  by  which  we  are  opprefled,  I draw 
“ under  two  heads  ; a£ls  of  power  againft  law,  and  the 
“ judgments  of  lawyers  againil  our  liberty.” 

Having  mentioned  three  illegal  judgments  pafled 
within  his  memory ; that  by  which  the  Scots,  born  after 
James’s  accefliion,  were  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Epglifli  fubjedls  ; that  by  which  the  new  impofitions  had 
been  warranted  ; and  the  late  one,  by  which  arbitrary  im- 
prifonments  were  authorized  ; he  thus  proceeded  : 

“ I CAN  live,  though  another,  who  has  no  right,  be 
“ put  to  live  along  with  me;  nay,  I can  live,  though 
“ burthened  with  impofitions,  beyond  what  at  prefent  I 
“ labour  under : But  to  have  my  liberty,  which  is  the 
“ foul  of  my  life,  ravilheJ  from  me  ; to  have  my  perfon 
“ pent  up  in  a jail,  without  relief  by  law,  and  to  be  fo 

“ adjudged, O,  improvident  anceftors  ! O,  unwife 

“ forefathers  ! to  be  fo  curious  in  providing  for  the  quiet 
“ pofleflion  of  our  lands,  and  the  liberties  of  parliament ; 

“ and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  negledt  our  perfonal  liberty, 

“ and  let  us  lie  in  prifon,  and  that  during  pleafure, 

“ without  redrefs  or  remedy ! If  this  be  law,  why  do  we 
“ talk  of  liberties  ? Why  trouble  ourfelves  with  difputes 
“ about  a conllitution,  franchifes,  property  of  goods,  and 
" the  like  ? What  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the 
« liberty  of  bis  perfon  ? 

R 2 “ I AM 
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“ I AM  weary  of  treading  thefe  ways;  and  therefore 
“ conclude  to  have  a fele<ft  committee,  in  order  to  frame 
“ a petition  to  his  majefty  for  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances. 
“ And  this  petition  being  read,  examined,  and  approved, 
“ may  be  delivered  to  the  king  ; of  whofe  gracious  an- 
“ fwer  we  have  no  caufe  to  doubt,  our  defires  being  fo 
“ reafonable,  our  intentions  fo  loyal,  and  the  manner  fo 
“ dutiful.  Neither  need  we  fear,  that  this  is  the  critical 
“ parliament,  as  has  been  infinuated ; or  that  this  is  the 
“ way  to  diftrailion : But  afliire  ourfelves  of  a happy 
“ iflue.  Then  fhall  the  king,  as  he  calls  us  his  great 
“ council,  find  us  his  true  council,  and  own  us  his  good 
“ council 

The  fame  topics  were  enforced  by  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth. After  mentioning  projedlors  and  ill  minifters  of 
flate,  “ Thefe,”  faid  he,  “ have  Introduced  a privy- 
“ council,  ravilhing,  at  once,  the  fpheres  of  all  ancient 
“ government ; deftioying  all  liberty ; imprifoning  us 

“ without  bail  or  bond.  They  have  taken  from  us 

“ What  lhall  I fay  ? Indeed,  what  have  they  left  us  ? 
“ By  tearing  up  the  roots  of  all  property,  they  have 
“ taken  from  us  every  means  of  fupplying  the  king,  and 
“ of  ingratiating  ourfelves  by  voluntary  proofs  of  our 
“ duty  and  attachment  towards  him. 

“ To  the  making  whole  all  thefe  breaches,  I lhallapply 
“ myfelf  ; and,  to  all  thefe  difcales,  fiiall  propound  a reme- 
“ dy.  By  one  and  the  fame  thing,  have  the  king  and  the 
“ people  been  hurt,  and  by  the  fame  muft  they  be  cured. 
“ We  muft  vindicate  : What  ? New  things  ? No:  Our 
ancient,  legal,  and  vital  liberties  ; by  reinforcing  the 
“ laws  enadled  by  our  anceftors  ;•  by  fetting  fuch  a ftamp 
“ upon  them,  that  no  licentious  fpirit  lhall  dare  hence- 
“ forth  to  invade  them.  And  lhall  we  think  this  a way 

> Franklyn,  p.  24.5.  Pirl.  Hift.  TOl.  vii,  p.  365.  RuOiwortfa,  *«1.  i. 
p.  502. 
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“ to  break  a parliament?  No:  Our  defires  are  modeft  chap. 
“ and  juft.  I fpeak  both  for  the  intereft  of  king  and  , , 

“ people.  If  we  enjoy  not  thefe  rights,  it  will  be  im-  io»8. 

“ poflible  for  us  to  relieve  him.  Let  us  never,  there- 
“ fore,  doubt  of  a favourable  reception  from  his  eood- 
“ nefs“.” 

Thjese  fentiments  were  unanimoufly  embraced  by  the 
whole  houfe.  Even  the  court  party  pretended  not  to 
plead,  in  defence  of  the  late  meafures,  any  thing  but  the 
neceffity  to  which  the  king  had  been  reduced,  by  the 
obftinacy  of  the  two  former  parliaments.  A vote,  there- 
fore, was  pafled  without  oppofition  againft  arbitrary 
imprifonments  and  forced  loans ".  And  the  fpirit  of  ' 
Kberty  having  obtained  fome  contentment  by  this  exertion, 
the  reiterated  meflages  of  the  king,  who  prefted  for  fup- 
ply,  were  attended  to  with  more  temper.  Five  fubfidies 
were  voted  him ; with  which,  though  much  inferior  to 
his  wants,  he  declared  himfelf  well  fatisfied  ; and  even 
tears  of  affedfion  ftarted  in  his  eye,  when  he  was  informed 
of  this  concelfion.  The  duke’s  approbation  too  was 
mentioned  by  fecretary  Coke ; but  the  conjundiion  of  a 
fubjedl  with  the  fovereign  was  ill  received  by  the  houfe  *. 

Though  difgufted  with  the  king,  the  jealoufy  which  they 
felt  for  his  honour  was  more  fenfible  than  that  which 
his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  duke  would  allow  even 
himfelf  to  entertain. 

The  fupply,  though  voted,  was  not,  as  yet,  palTed 
into  a law ; and  the  commons  refolved  to  employ  the 
interval,  in  providing  fome  barriers  to  their  rights  and 
liberties  fo  lately  violated.  They  knew,  that  their  own 
vote,  declaring  the  illegality  of  the  former  meafures,  had 
not,  of  itfelf,  fufficient  authority  to  fecure  the  conftitu- 

" Fnnklyn,  p.  *43.  Rulhworib,  to),  i.  p.  500.  w Franklyn, 

p.  151.  Rufliwoflh,  tol,  i.  p,  313.  Wbitlotke,  p.  9,  x Ruibworih, 
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tion  againft  future  invafion.  Some  ail  to  that  purpofb 
muft  receive  the  fanilion  of  the  whole  legiflature;  and  they 
appointed  a committee  to  prepare  the  model  of  fo  import- 
ant a law.  By  collecling  into  one  effort  all  the  danger- 
ous and  opprelfive  claims  of  his  prerogative,  Charles  had 
expofed  them  to  the  hazard  of  one  aflault ; and  had  far- 
ther, by  prefenting  a nearer  view  of  the  confequences 
attending  them,  rouzed  the  independent  genius  of  the 
commons.  Forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without 
confent  of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprifonments,  the  billet- 
ing of  foldiers,  martial  law  ; thefe  were  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  againfl  thefe  an  eternal  remedy  was 
to  be  provided.  The  commons  pretended  not,  as  they 
affirmed,  to  any  unufual  powers  or  privileges  : They  aim- 
ed only  at  fecuring  thofe  which  had  been  tranfmitted  them 
from  their  anceftors  : And  their  law  they  refolved  to  call 
a Petition  of  Right  ; as  implying  that  it  contained 
a corroboration  or  explanation  of  the  ancient  conftitution, 
not  any  infringement  of  royal  prerogative,  or  acquifition 
of  new  liberties. 

Whiee  the  committee  was  employed  in  framing  the 
petition  of  right,  the  favourers  of  each  party,  both  in 
parliament  and  throughout  the  nation,  were  engaged  in 
difputes  about  this  bill,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  was  to 
form  a memorable  ®ra  in  the  Englifh  government. 

That  the  llatutes,  faid  the  partizans  of  the  commons, 
which  fccure  Englifh  liberty,  are  not  become  obfolete, 
appears  hence,  that  the  Englifh  have  ever  been  free,  and 
have  ever  been  governed  by  law  and  a limited  conftitution. 
Privileges  in  particular,  which  are  founded  on  the  Great 
Charter,  muft  always  remain  in  force,  becaufe  derived 
from  a fource  of  never-failing  authority  ; regarded  in  all 
ages,  as  the  moft  facred  contrail  between  king  and  people. 
Such  attention  was  paid  to  this  charter  by  our  generous 
pneeftors,  that  they  ggt  the  confirmation  of  it  reiterated 
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thirty  feveral  times ; and  even  fecured  it  by  a rule,  which, 
though  vulgaily  received,  feems  in  the  execution  im- 
pra(5Ucable.  They  have  eftabliihed  it  as  a maxim.  That 
even  a Jlatute,  which  Jhould  be  enabted  in  contradiction  to  any 
article  of  that  charter,  cannot  have  force  or  validity.  But 
with  regard  to  that  important  article,  which  fecures  per- 
fonal  liberty  ; fo  far  from  attempting,  at  any  time,  any 
legal  infringement  of  it,  they  have  corroborated  it  by  fix 
ilatutes,  and  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  and  controverfy.  If 
in  paadfice  it  has  often  been  violated, 'abufes  can  never  come 
in  the  place  of  rules  ; nor  can  any  rights  or  legal  powers 
be  derived  from  injury  and  injuftice.  But  the  title  of  the 
fubjedf  to  perfonal  liberty  not  only  is  founded  on  ancient, 
and  therefore  the  more  facred  laws  : It  is  confirmed  by 
the  whole  Analogy  of  the  government  and  conftitution. 
A free  monarchy  in  which  every  individual  is  a flave,  is  a 
glaring  contradidlion  ; and  it  is  requifite,  where  the  laws 
aflign  privileges  to  the  diHerent  orders  of  the  ftate,  that  it 
likewife  fecure  the  independence  of  the  members.  If  any 
difference  could  be  made  in  this  particular,  it  were  better 
to  abandon  even  life  or  property  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  prince ; nor  would  fuch  immediate  danger  enfue, 
from  that  conceHion,  to  the  laws  and  to  the  privileges  of 
the  people.  To  bereave  of  his  life  a man  not  condemned 
by  any  legal  trial,  is  fo  egregious  an  exercife  of  tyranny, 
that  it  mull  at  once  fhock  the  natural  humanity  of 
princes,  and  convey  an  alarm  throughout  the  whole  com- 
monwealth. I'o  confifcate  a man’s  fortune,  befides  its 
being  a moft  atrocious  act  of  violence,  expofcs  the  mo- 
narch fo  much  to  the  imputation  of  avarice  and  rapacity,' 
that  it  will  feldom  be  attempted  in  any  civilized  govern- 
ment. But  confinement,  though  a lefs  ftriking,  is  no 
Jefs  fevere  a punifhment ; nor  is  there  any  fpirit,  fo  erect 
and  independent,  as  not  to  be  broken  by  the  long  conti- 
fluance  of  the  filcnt  and  inglorious  fufferings  of  a jail. 
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c ha  p.  The  power  of  imprifonment,  therefore,  being  the  moft 
» - _f  natural  and  potent  engine  of  arbitrary  government,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  remove  it  from  a government  which 
is  free  and  legal. 

The  partizans  of  the  court  reafoncd  after  a different 
manner.  The  true  rule  of  government,  faid  they,  during 
any  period,  is  that  to  which  the  people,  from  time  imme- 
morial, have  been  accuftomed,  and  to  which  they  natu- 
rally pay  a prompt  obedience.  A pratSice  which  has 
ever  ftruck  their  fenfes,  and  of  which  they  have  feen^nd 
. heard  innumerable  precedents,  has  an  authority  with 
them  much  fuperior  to  that  which  attends  maxims,  de- 
rived from  antiquated  flatutes  and  mouldy  records.  In 
vain  do  the  lawyers  edablifh  it  as  a principle,  that  a flatute 
can  never  be  abrogated  by  oppofite  cuftom  ; but  requires 
to  be  exprefsly  repealed  by  a contrary  ftatute  : While 
they  pretend  to  inculcate  an  axiom,  peculiar  to  Englilh 
jurifprudence,  they  violate  the  moft  eftablifhed  principles 
of  human  nature ; and  even,  by  neceflary  confequence, 
reafon  in  contradiiftion  to  law  itfelf,  which  they  would 
reprefcnt  as  fo  facred  and  inviolable.  A law,  to  have 
any  authority,  muft  be  derived  from  a legiflature,  which 
has  right.  And  whence  do  all  legiflatures  derive  their 
right  but  from  long  cuftom  and  eftablifhed  pra£lice  ? If  a 
ftatute,  contrary  te  public  good,  has,  at  any  time,  been 
rafhly  voted  and  aflented  to,  either  from  the  violence  of 
fa(ftion,  or  the  inexperience  of  fenates  and  princes,  it 
cannot  be  more  eft'eiftually  abrogated,  than  by  a train  of 
contrary  precedents,  which  prove,  that,  by  common 
confent,  it  has  tacitly  been  fet  afide,  as  inconvenient  and 
impracticable.  Such  has  been  the  cafe  with  all  thofc 
ftatutes  enaClcd  during  turbulent  times,  in  order  to  limit 
royal  prerogative,  and  cramp  the  fovereign  in  his  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  and  his  execution  of  the  laws. 
Put  aboye  all  branches  of  prerogative,  that  which  is  moft 
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neceflfary  to  be  preferred,  is  the  power  of  imprifonrrient.  chap. 
Faction  and  difcontent,  like  difeafes,  frequently  arife  in  > « 

every  political  body  ; and  during  thefe  diforders,  it  is  by  >*»*. 
the  falutary  exercife  alone  of  this  difcretionary  power, 
that  rebellions  and  civil  wars  can  be  prevented.  To  cir- 
cumfcribe  this  power,  is  to  deftroy  its  nature  : Entirely 
to  abrogate  it,  is  impracticable ; and  the  attempt  itfelf 
muft  prove  dangerous,  if  not  pernicious  to  the  public. 

The  fupreme  magiftrate,  in  critical  and  turbulent  times, 
will  never,  agreeably  either  to  prudence  or  duty,  allow 
the  (late  to  perilh,  while  there  remains  a remedy,  which, 
how  irregular  foever,  it  is  ftill  in  his  power  to  apply. 

And  if,  moved  by  a regard  to  public  good,  he  employs 
any  exercife  of  power  condemned  by  recent  and  exprefs 
ftatute,  how  greedily,  in  fuch  dangerous  times,  will 
factious  leaders  feize  this  pretence  of  throwing  on  his 
government  the  imputation  of  tyranny  and  defpotifm  ? 

Were  the  alternative  quite  neceflary,  it  were  furely  much 
better  for  human  fociety  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  than 
to  be  deftitute  of  government. 

Impartial  reafoners  will  confefs,  that  thlsfubjeCl  is 
not,  on  both  fides,  without  its  difF.culties.  Where  a 
general  and  rigid  law  is  enaCled  againfl:  arbitrary  imprU 
fonment,  it  would  appear,  that  government  cannot,  in 
times  of  fedition  and  faCtion,  be  conduCled  but  by  tempo-  ’ 
rary  fufpenfions  of  the  law  j and  fuch  an  expedient  was 
never  thought  of  during  the  age  of  Charles.  The  meet- 
ings of  parliament  were  too  precarious,  and  their  deter- 
minations might  be  too  dilatory,  to  ferve  in  cafes  of  ur- 
gent neceffity.  Nor  was  it  then  conceived,  that  the 
king  did  not  poflefs  of  himfelf  fufficient  power  for  the 
fecurity  and  protection  of  his  people,  or  that  the  autho- 
rity of  thefe  popular  alTemblies  was  ever  to  become  fo 
abfolute,  that  the  prince  muft  always  conform  himfelf  to 
}t,  and  could  never  have  any  occafion  to  guard  againft 
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CHAP,  their  pradlices,  as  well  as  aeainft  thofc  of  his  other  fub- 
LI.  . „ 
jccts* 

1628.  Though  the  houfe  of  lords  was  not  infenllble  to  the 
reafons  urged  in  favour  of  the  pfctenfions  of  the  com- 
mons, they  deemed  the  arguments,  pleaded  in  favour  of 
the  crown,  ftill  more  cogent  and  convincing.  I'hat  af- 
fembly  feems,  during  this  whole  period,  to  have  adled, 
jn  the  main,  a reafonable  and  a moderate  part ; and  if 
their  bias  inclined  a little  too  much,  as  is  natural,  to  the 
fide  of  monarchy,  they  were  far  from  entertaining  any 
dclign  of  facriheing  to  arbitrary  will  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  nation.  Afliley,  the  king’s  ferjeant, 
having  aflerteJ,  in  a pleading  before  thd  peers,  that  the 
king  muft  fometimes  govern  by  ails  of  Rate  as  well  as  by 
law ; this  polition  gave  fueh  offence,  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately committed  to  prifon,  and  was  not  releafed  but  upon 
his  recantation  and  fubmidion  Being,  however,  afraid, 
left  the  commons  ftiould  go  too  far  in  their  projected 
petition,  the  peers  propofed  a pian  of  one  more  moderate, 
which  they  recommended  to  the  confideration  of  the 
other  houfe.  It  conliftcd  merely  in  a general  declaration* 
that  the  great  charter  and  the  fix  ftatutes,  conceived  to  be 
explanations  of  it,  ftand  ftill  in  force,  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes ; that,  in  confcquence  of  the  charter  and  the 
. ftatutes,  and  by  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  cuftoms  and  laws 
of  the  realm,  every  fubjed  has  a fundamental  property 
in  his  goods,  and  a fundamental  liberty  of  his  perfon  j 
that  this  propetty  and  liberty  are  as  entire  at  prefent  as 
during  any  former  period  of  the  Englifti  government; 
that  in  all  common  cafes,  the  common  law  ought  to  be 
the  ftandard  of  proceedings  : “ And  in  cafe,  that,  for  the 
“ fecurity  of  his  majefty’s  perfon,  the  general  fafety  of 
his  people,  or  the  peaceable  government  of  the  king- 
dom,  the  king  Ihall  find  juft  caule,  for  reafons  of 

r Wluilocke,  p.  10, 
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“ flate,  to  imprifon  or  reftrain  any  man’s  perfon  ; he  was  C 
“ petitioned  gracioufly  to  declare,  that,  within  a conveni~  v. 
“ ent  time,  he  fhall  and  will  exprefs  the  caufe  of  the  com- 
“ mitment  or  reftraint,  either  general  or  fpecial,  and 
“ upon  a caufe  fo  exprefled,  will  leave  the  prifoner  im- 
“ mediately  to  be  tried  according  to  the  common  law  of 
the  land*.” 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  employed  by  the  lords  to 
recommend,  in  a conference,  this  plan  of  a petition  to 
the  houfe  of  commons.  The  prelate,  as  was,  no  doubt, 
forefeen  from  his  known  principles,  was  not  extremely 
urgent  in  his  applications  ; and  the  lower  houfe  was  fully 
convinced,  that  the  general  declarations  fignified  nothing, 
and  that  the  latter  claufe  left  their  liberties  rather  in  a 
worfe  condition  than  before.  They  proceeded,  therefore, 
with  great  zeal,  in  framing  the  model  of  a petition,  which 
Ihould  contain  exprellions,  more  precife,  and  more  favour- 
able to  public  freedom. 

The  king  could  eafily  fee  the  confequence  of  thefe 
proceedings.  Though  He  had  offered,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  feflion,  to  give  his  confent  to  any  law  for  the  fecu-. 
rity  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ; he  had  not 
expe£led  that  fuch  inroads  would  be  made  on  his  prero- 
gative. In  order,  therefore,  to  divert  the  commons  from 
their  intention,  he  fent  a meffage,  wherein  he  acknow- 
ledged paft  errors,  and  promifed,  that,  hereafter,  there 
Ihould  be  no  juft  caufe  of  complaint.  And  he  added, 

“ That  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  prefs  him  fo,  that  he 
” could  not  continue  the  feffion  above  a week  or  two 
“ longer ; And  if  the  houfe  be  not  ready,  by  that  time, 

“ to  do  what  is  fit  for  themfelves,  it  fhall  be  their  own 
fault*.”  On  a fubfequent  occafion,  he  afked  them. 
Why  demand  explanations,  if  you  doubt  not  the  per- 

* State  Triali,  »ol.  yU,  p.  187.  RuOiworth,  Tel.  i.  p.  546.  » Stale 

JiiiU,  Yol.  Yi>.  p.  193. 
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“ formance  of  the  flatutes,  according  to  their  true  mean- 
“ ing  ? Explanations  will  hazard  an  encroachment  up- 
on  the  prerogative.  And  it  may  well  be  faid.  What 
need  a new  law  to  confirm  an  old,  if  you  repofe  confi- 
“ dence  in  the  declarations,  which  his  majefty  made  to 
“ both  houfes*’  ?”  The  truth  is,  the  great  charter  and  the 
old  (latutes  were  fuificiently  clear  in  favour  of  perfonal  li- 
berty ; But  as  all  kings  of  England  had  ever,  in  cafes  of 
ncceflity  or  expediency,  been  accuftomed,  at  intervals,  to 
dude  them  ; and  as  Charles,  in  a complication  of  in- 
flances,  had  lately  violated  therh  ; the  commons  judged 
it  rcquifite  to  enadl  a new  law,  which  might  not  be  eluded 
or  violated,  by  any  interpretation,  conftru£lion,  or  con- 
trary precedent.  Nor  was  it  fufficient,  they  thought,  that 
the  king  promifed  to  return  into  the  way  of  his  predecef- 
fors.  His  prcdecelTors,  in  all  times,  had  enjoyed  too  much 
diferetionary  power ; and  by  his  recent  abufe  of  it,  the 
whole  world  had  reafon  to  fee  the  neceiUty  of  entirely  re- 
trenching it. 

The  king  ftill  perfevered  in  his  endeavours  to  elude 
the  petition.  He  fent  a letter  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  it| 
which  he  went  fo  far  as  to  make  a particular  declaration 
“ That  neither  he  nor  his  privy-council  fliall  or  will,  at 
“ any  time  hereafter,  commit  or  command  to  prifon,  or 
“ otherwife  redrain,  any  man  for  not  lending  money, 
“ or  for  any  other  caufe,  which,  in  his  confcience,  he 
“ thought  not  to  concern  the  public  good,  and  the  fafety 
of  king  and  people.”  A*id  he  farther  declared,  “ That 
he  never  would  be  guilty  of  Co  bafe  an  action  as  to  pre- 
“ tend  any  caufe,  of  whole  truth  he  was  not  fully  I'atif- 
“ fed'.”  But  this  promife,  though  enforced  to  the  com- 
mons by  the  recommendation  of  the  upper  houfe,  made 
no  more  impreffion  than  all  the  former  mellages. 

b State  Tnalf,  vol.  vii,  p.  19s.  Ru(hworth,  vol.  I,  p.  556.  c Stale 
Triah,  ToUvti*  p.  19S.  Ruibworth,  vol*  u p.  560*  Pari*  Hift«  vol.  viii* 
p 111* 
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Among  the  other  evafions  of  the  king,  we  may  reckon  c h^a  p. 
the  propofal  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  fubjoin,  to  the  in-  ■ _ 1 . 
tended  petition  of  right,  the  following  claufe:  “ We  i*x8. 

“ humbly  prefent  this  petition  to  your  majefty,  not  only 
“ with  a care  of  preferving  our  own  liberties,  but  with 
“ due  regard  to  leave  entire  that  fovereign  power,  with 
“ which  your  majefty  is  entrufted  for  the  proteiftion, 

“ fafety,  and  happinefs  of  your  people''.”  Lefs  penetra- 
tion than  was  poflefled  by  the  leaders  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, could  eafily  difeover  how  captious  this- claufe  was, 
and  how  much  it  was  calculated  to  elude  the  whole  force 
of  the  petition.  , 

These  obftacles,  therefore,  being  furmounted,  the  pe- 
tition of  right  pafTed  the  commons,  and  was  fent  to  the 
upper  houfe'.  The  peers,  who  were  probably  well 
pleafed  in  fccret,  that  all  their  felicitations  had  been  eluded 
by  the  commons,  quickly  palled  the  petition  without  any 
material  alteration ; and  nothing  but  the  royal  aflent  was 
wanting  to  give  it  the  force  of  a law.  The  king  accord- 
ingly came  to  the  houfe  of  peers  ; fent  for  the  commons ; 
and,  being  feated  in  his  chair  of  ftate,  the  petition  was 
read  to  him.  Great  was  now  the  aftonilhment  of  all  men, 
when,  inftead  of  the  ufual  concife,  and  clear  form,  by  ’ 

which  a bill  is  either  confirmed  or  rejedfed,  Charles  faid, 
in  anfwer  to  the  petition,  “ The  king  wilieth,  that  right 

be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
“ realm,  and  that  the  ftatutes  be  put  into  execution  ; 

“ that  his  fubjedls  may  have  no  caufe  to  complain  of  any 
“ wrong  or  opprefCon,  contrary  to  their  juft  rights  and 
“ liberties,  to  the  prefervation  whereof  he  holds  him- 
" felf  in  confcience  as  much  obliged  as  of  his  own  pre- 
“ rogative^.” 

^ State  Trialif  Tol.  ?u,  p.  199.  RuAwortb*  voK  i,  p.  561.  Pari.  Hi#, 
vo)«  tilt.  p.  |i6,  Whitlocke,  p.  10.  * See  note  [U]  at  the  end  of 

the  volume.  ^ State  Trials|  voL  vii.'p.  Rufliworthi  vol.  i. 

p.  590. 
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C H^A  P.  Ix  is  furprifing,  that  Charles,  who  had  feCtl  fo  man/ 

» inftances  of  the  jealoufy  of  the  commons,  who  had  hiiii- 

i6i8.  felf  fo  much  roufed  that  jealoufy  by  his  frequent  evalive 
meffages  during  this  fel&on,  could  imagine  that  the/ 
would  reft  fatisfied  with  an  anfwer  fo  vague  and  undeter- 
• minate.  It  was  evident,  that  the  unufual  form  alone  of 

the  anfwer  muft  excite  their  attention  j that  the  difap- 
pointment  muft  inflame  their  anger ; and  that  therefore 
it  was  ncceflary,  as  the  petition  fecmed  to  bear  hard  on 
royal  prerogative,  to  come  early  to  fome  fixed  refolution, 
either  gracefully  to  comply  with  it,  or  courageoufly  to  re- 
je£i:  it. 

It  happened  as  might  have  been  forefecn.  The  com> 
mons  returned  in  very  ill  humour.  Ufually,  when  in 
that  difpofition,  their  zeal  for  religion,  and  their  enmity 
againft  the  unfortunate  catholics,  ran  extremely  high. 
But  they  had  already,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feftion, 
prefented  their  petition  of  religion,  and  had  received 
a fatisfaiftory  anfwer  ; though  they  expecfted,  that  the 
execution  of  the  laws  againft  papifts  would,  for  the 
future,  be  no  more  exacl  and  rigid,  than  they  had 
hitherto  found  it.  To  give  vent  to  their  prefent  in- 
dignation, they  fell  with  their  utmoft  force  on  Dr. 
Manwaring. 

There  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  excufe,  if 
not  to  juftify,  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  commons  to- 
wards Charles,  than  his  open  encouragement  and  avowal 
of  fuch  general  principles  as  were  altogether  incompatible 
with  a limited  government.  Manwaring  had  preached  a 
fermon,  which  the  commons  found,  upon  enquiry,  to  be 
printed  by  fpecial  command  of  the  king*;  and,  when 
this  fermon  was  looked  into,  it  contained  dodlrines  fub- 
verfive  of  all  civil  liberty.  It  taught,  that,  though  pro- 
perty was  commonly  lodged  in  the  fubjedi,  yet,  whenever 

e firl.  Hifi.  vol,  yIII,  p,  to6,  . 
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any  exigency  required  fupply,  all  property  was  transfer- 
red to  the  fovereign  ; that  the  confent  of  parliament  was 
not  neceflary  for  the  impofition  of  taxes  ; and  that  the 
divine  laws  required  compliance  with  every  demand,  how 
irregular  foever,  which  the  prince  fhould  make  upon  his 
fubjedts'’.  For  thefe  doflrines  the  commons  impeached 
Manwaring.  The  fentence,  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  peers,  was,  that  he  fhould  be  imprifoned  during  the 
pleafure  of  the  houfe,  be  fined  a thoufand  pounds  to  the 
king,  make  fubmiflion  and  acknowledgment  for  his  of- 
fence, be  fufpended  during  three  years,  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  ecclefiaftical  dignity  or  fecular  office,  and 
that  his  book  be  called  in  and  burnt  \ 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  no  fooncr  was  the 
felfion  ended,  than  this  man,  fo  jiiftly  obnoxious  to  both 
houfes,  received  a pardon,  and  was  promoted  to  a livintr 
of  confulerable  value''.  Some  years  after,  he  was  raifed 
to  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph.  If  the  republican  fpirit  of  the  com- 
mons encreafed,  beyond  all  reafonable  bounds,  the  monar- 
chical fpirit  of  the  court,  this  latter,  carried  to  fo  high  a 
pitch,  tended  ftill  farther  to  augment  the  former.  And 
thus  extremes  were  every  where  afFedled,  and  the  juft 
medium  was  gradually  deferred  by  all  men. 

From  Manwaring,  the  houfe  of  commons  proceeded 
to  cenfure  the  condudl  of  Buckingham,  whofe  name  hi- 
therto they  had  cautioufly  forborn  to  ijiention '.  In 
vain  did  the  king  fend  them  a meflage,  in  which  he  told 
them,  that  the  fcllion  was  drawing  near  to  a conclufion  ; 
and  defired,  that  they  would  not  enter  upon  new  bufi- 
nefs,  nor  caft  any  afperfions  on  his  government  and 
miniftry™.  Though  the  court  endeavoured  to  explain 

* RuAwortfa,  TOI.  i.  p.  585.  594.  Pari.  Hlft.  »oI.  viii.  p.  168,  169,  170, 
he,  WcIwDod,  p.  44.  * Rufliworth,  »ol.  i.  p,  65.  Pail.  Hill. 
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c H^A  P.  and  foften  this  meflage  by  a fubfequent  meflage"  ; as 
t - . Charles  was  apt  haftily  to  correft  any  hafty  ftep,  which 

i6i8.  he  had  taken ; it  ferved  rather  to  inflame  than  app>eare 
the  commons  : As  if  the  method  of  their  proceedings  had 
here  been  prefcribed  to  them.  It  was  forefeen,  that  a 
great  temf>eft  was  ready  to  burft  on  the  duke  ; and  in  or- 
der to  divert  it,  the  king  thought  proper,  upon  a joint 
application  of  the  lords  and  commons  % to  endeavour 
giving  them  fatisfaftion  with  regard  to  the  petition  of 
right.  He  came  therefore  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and 
pronouncing  the  ufual  form  of  words.  Let  it  be  lava  as  is 
defired,  gave  full  fanilion  and  authority  to  the  petition. 
The  acclamations  with  which  the  houfe  refounded,  and 
the  univerfal  joy  diffufed  over  the  nation,  fhowed  how 
much  this  petition  had  been  the  objeil  of  all  men’s  vows 
and  expedlations  P. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  exaggeration,  that 
the  king’s  aflent  to  the  petition  of  right  produced  fuch  a 
change  in  the  government,  as  was  almofi  equivalent  to 
a revolution  } and  by  circumferibing,  in  fo  many  articles, 
the  royal  prerogative,  gave  additional  fecurity  to  the 
liberties  of  the  fubjefl.  Yet  were  the  commons  far 
from  being  fatished  with  this  important  concefllon.  Their 
ill  humour  had  been  fo  much  irritated  by  the  king’s  fre- 
quent evafions  and  delays,  that  it  could  not  be  prefcntly 
appeafed  by  an  aflent,  which  he  allowed  to  be  fo  re- 
luctantly extorted  from  him.  Perhaps  too,  the  popular 
leaders,  implacable  and  artful,  faw  the  opportunity 
favourable  ; and,  turning  againft  the  king  thofe  very 
weapons  with  which  he  had  furnifhed  them,  refolved  to 
purfue  the  viCtory.  The  bill,  however,  for  five  fubfi- 
dies,  which  had  been  formerly  voted,  immediately  pafled 

' V 

Rufhworthj  vnl.  i,  p.  610.  ParL  Hift,  vol.  viH.  p*  197. 
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the  houfe,  becaufe  the  granting  of  that  fupply  was,  in  a 
manner,  tacitly  contrafled  for,  upon  the  royal  aflent  to 
the  petition  ; and  had  faith  been  here  violated,  no  farther 
confidence  could  have  fubfifted  between  king  and  parlia- 
ment. Having  made  this  concellion,  the  commons  con- 
tinued to  carry  their  fcrutiny  into  every  part  of  govern- 
ment. In  fome  particulars,  their  induftry  was  laudable; 
in  fome,  it  may  be  liable  to  cenfure.  < 

A LITTLE  after  writs  were  iflued  for  fummoning  this 
parliament,  a commifllon  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Coventry,  lord  keeper,  the  earl  of  Marlborough^ 
treafurer,  the  earl  of  Manchefter,  prefident  of  the 
council,  the  earl  of  Worcefter,  privy  feal,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  high  admiral,  and  all  the  confiderable  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  in  the  whole  thirty-three.  By  this 
commillion,  which  from  the  number  of  perfons  named 
in  it,  could  be  no  fecret,  the  coramiflioners  were  em- 
powered to  meet  and  to  concert  among  themfelvcs  the 
methods  of  levying  money  by  impofitions,  or  otherwife; 
Where  form  and  circumflance,  as  exprefled  in  the  commif- 
fion,  mujl  be  difpenfed  v/ith,  rather  than  the  fuhjiance  be 
hjl  or  hazarded^.  In  other  words,  this  was  a feheme  for 
finding  expedients,  which  might  raife  the  prerogative  to 
the  greateft  height,  and  render  parliaments  entirely  ufelefs. 
The  commons  applied  for  cancelling  the  commillion  S; 
and  were,  no  doubt,  defirous  that  all  the  world  lliould 
conclude  the  king’s  principles  to  be  extremely  arbi- 
trary, and  ihould  obferve  what  little  regard  he  was 
difpofed  to  pay  to  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  his 
people. 

A COMMISSION  had  likewife  been  granted,  and  fome 
money  remitted,  in  order  to  raife  a thoufand  German 
horfe,  and  tranfport  them  into  England.  Thefe  were 
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^ **'  levied,  in  order  to  fupport  the  projefted 

^ - — I ^iinpofitions  or  excifes  ; though  the  number  feems  infuffi- 
i6iS.  cient  for  fuch  apurpofe'.  I'he  houfe  took  notice  of 
this  dcfign  in  fevere  terms  ; And  no  meafure,  furely, 
could  be  projected  more  generally  odious  to  the  whole 
nation.  It  muft,  however,  be  confefled,  that  the  king 
was  fo  far  right,  that  he  had,  now  at  laft,  fallen  on  the 
only  effeilual  method  for  fupporting  his  prerogative. 
But  at  the  fame  time,  he  Aiould  have  been  fenfible,  that, 
till  provided  with  a fufficient  military  force,  all  his  at- 
tempts, in  oppofition  to  the  riling  fpirit  of  the  nation* 
mud,  in  the  end,  prove  wholly  fruitlefs  ; and  that  the 
higher  he  fcrewed  up  the  fprings  of  government,  while 
he  had  fo  little  real  power  to  retain  them  in  that  forced 
lltuation,  with  more  fatal  violence  mud  they  fly  out, 
when  any  accident  occurred  to  redore  them  to  their 
natural  action. 

T HE  commons  next  refumed  their  cenfure  of  Bucking- 
ham’s conduid  and  behaviour,  againd  whom  they  were 
implacable.  They  agreed  to  prefent  a remondrance  to 
the  king,  in  which  they  recapitulated  all  national  griev- 
ances and  misfortunes,  and  omitted  no  circumdance, 
which  could  render  the  whole  adminidration  defpicable 
and  odious.  The  compofitions  with  catholics,  they  faid, 
amounted  to  no  lefs  than  a toleration,  hateful  to  God, 
full  of  dilhonour  and  difprodt  to  his  majedy,  and  of  ex- 
treme fcandal  and  grief  to  his  good  people : They  took 
notice  of  the  violations  of  liberty  above  mentioned  againd 
which  the  petition  of  right  feems  to  have  provided  a fuffi- 
cient remedy  : 'I'hey  mentioned  the  decay  of  trade,  the 
unfuccefsful  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  ille  of  Rhe,  the 
encouragement  given  to  Arminians,  the  commiffion  for 
tranfporting  German  horfe,  that  for  levying  illegal  impo- 
iitions  i and  all  thefe  grievances  they  aferibed  folely  to  the 
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ill-con<}u£l  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham’,  This  rertion- 
ftrance  was,  perhaps,  not  the  lefs  provoking  to  Charles,* 
becaufc,  joined  to  the  extreme  acrimony  of  the  fubjeft, 
there  were  preferved  in  it,  as  in  moft  of  the  remonftrances 
of  that  age,  an  affefled  civility  and  fubmiffion  in  the  lan- 
guage. And  as  it  was  the  firft  return  which  he  met  with 
for  his  late  beneficial  conceflions,  and  for  his  facrifices  of 
prerogative,  the  greateft  by  far  ever  made  by  an  Englifll 
fovereign,  nothing  could  be  more  the  objedl  of  juft  and 
natural  indignation. 

It  was  not  without  good  grounds,  that  the  commons 
were  fo  fierce  and  afTuming.  Though  they  had  already 
granted  the  king  the  fupply  of  five  fubfidies,  they  ftill 
retained  a pledge  in  their  hands,  which,  they  thought, 
enfured  them  fuccefs  in  all  their  applications.  Tonnage 
and  poundage  had  not  yet  been  granted  by  parliament ; 
and  the  commons  had  artfully,  this  feflion,  concealed 
their  intention  of  invading  that  branch  of  revenue,  till 
the  royal  aflent  had  been  obtained  to  the  petition  of  right, 
which  they  juftly  deemed  of  fuch  importance.  They  then 
openly  aflerted,  that  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age without  confent  of  parliament,  w'as  a palpable  violas- 
tion  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an  open 
infringement  of  the  petition  of  right,  fo  lately  granted'. 
The  king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  finifhing  and  prefent- 
ing  of  this  remonftrance,  came  fuddenly  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  ended  this  feflion  by  a prorogation 

Being  freed,  for  fome  time,  from  the  embarraflinent 
of  this  aflembly,  Charles  began  to  look  towards  foreign 
wars,  where  all  his  efforts  were  equally  tinfuccefsful,  as 
in  his  domeftic  government.  The  earl  of  Denbigh, 
brother-in-law  to  Buckingham,  was  difpatched  to  the  re- 

• Rufli.  to),  i.  p.  619.  Pari.  Hifl.  toL  vlii.  p.  1I9,  2SO)  8ec% 
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• lief  of  Rochelle,  now  clofely  befieged  by  land,  and  threat- 
/ ened  with  a blockade  by  fea  : But  he  returned  without 
efteding  any  thing ; and  having  declined  to  attack  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  he  brought  on  the  Englifh  arms  the  impu- 
tation either  of  cowardice  or  iIl-condu£f.  In  order  to  re- 
pair this  dilhonour,  the  duke  went  to  Portfmouth  ; where 
he  had  prepared  a confiderable  fleet  and  army,  on  which 
all  the  fubfidics  given  by  parliament,  had  been  expended. 
This  fupply  had  very  much  difappointed  the  king’s  ex- 
pectations. The  fame  mutinous  fpirit,  which  prevailed 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  had  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  na- 
tion ; and  the  commiflioners,  appointed  for  making  the 
aflefl'ments,  had  connived  at  all  frauds,  which  might  di- 
minifh  the  fupply,  and  reduce  the  crown  to  ftill  greater 
neceflities.  This  national  difeontent,  communicated  to 
a defperate  enthuflafl,  foon  broke  out  in  an  event,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  remarkable. 

There  was  one  Felton,  of  a good  family,  but  of  an 
ardent,  melancholic  temper,  who  had  ferved  under  the 
duke,  in  the  flation  of  lieutenant.  His  captain  being 
killed  in  the  retreat  at  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  Felton  had  applied 
for  the  company  j and  when  difappointed,  he  threw  up 
his  commilfion,  and  retired  in  difeontent  from  the  army. 
While  private  refentment  was  boiling  in  his  fullen,  un- 
fociable  mind,  he  heard  the  nation  refound  with  com- 
plaints againfl  the  duke ; and  he  met  with  the  remon- 
ftrance  of  the  commons,  in  which  his  enemy  was  repre- 
fented  as  the  caufe  of  every  national  grievance,  and  as 
the  great  enemy  of  the  public.  Religious  fanaticifm 
farther  inflamed  thefe  vindictive  reflections  ; and  he  fan- 
cied, that  he  fbould  do  heaven  acceptable  fervice,  if,  at 
one  blow,  he  difpatched  this  dangerous  foe  to  religion 
and  to  his  country”.  Full  of  thefe  dark  views  he  fe- 
cretly  arrived  at  Portfmouth,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
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duke,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  effe£Hng  his 
bloody  purpofe, 

Buckingham  had  been  engaged  in  converfation  with 
Soubize  and  other  French  gentlemen;  and  a difference 
of  fentiment  having  arifen,  the  difpute,  though  con- 
dudfed  with  temper  and  decency,  had  produced  fome  of 
thofe  vehement  gefticulations  and  lively  exertions  of 
voice,  in  which  that  nation,  more  than  the  Englilh, 
are  apt  to  indulge  themfelves.  The  converfation  being 
iiniOied,  the  duke  drew  towards  the  door ; and  in  that 
paffage,  turning  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  Sir  Thomas  Fryar, 
a colonel  in  the  army,  he  was,  on  the  fudden,  over  Sir 
Thomas’s  fhoulder,  ftruck  upon  the  bread  with  a knife,. 
Without  uttering  other  words  than  The  villain  has  killed 
me-,  in  the  fame  moment  pulling  out  the  knife,  he 
breathed  his  lad. 

No  man  had  feen  the  blow,  nor  the  perfon  who  gave 
it ; but  in  the  confufion,  every  one  made  his  own  con- 
jedlure  ; and  all  agreed  that  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  French  gentlemen,  whofe  angry  tone  of 
voice  had  been  heard,  while  their  words  had  not  been  un- 
derdood  by  the  bydanders.  In  the  hurry  of  revenge, 
they  had  indantly  been  put  to  death,  had  they  not  been 
feved  by  fome  of  more  temper  and  judgment,  who, 
though  they  had  the  fame  opinion  of  their  guilt,  thought 
proper  to  referve  them  for  a judicial  trial  and  examina- 
tion. 

Near,  the  door,  there  was  found  a hat,  in  the  infide 
of  which  was  fewed  a paper,  containing  four  or  five  lines 
of  that  remondrance  of  the  commons,  which  declared 
Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom  ; and  under  thefe 
lines  was  a fhort  ejaculation,  or  attempt  towards  a prayer. 
It  was  eafily  concluded  that  this  hat  belonged  to  the 
affaflin  : But  the  difficulty  dill  remained,  JVho  that  ferfon 
fheuld  be  ? For  the  writing  difcovercd  not  the  name ; 
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CHAP,  and  whoever  he  was,  it  was  natural  to  believe,  that  he 

, had  already  fled  far  enough  not  to  be  found  without  a 

J628.  hat. 

In  this  hurry,  a man  without  a hat  was  feen  walking 
very  compofedly  before  the  door.  One  crying  out.  Here 
is  the  fellow  who  killed  the  duke  ; every  body  ran  to  afle, 
fkloich  is  he?  The  man  very  fedately  anfwered,  I am  he. 
The  more  furious  immediately  ruflied  upon  him  with 
drawn  fwords : Others,  more  deliberate,  defended  and 
protciflcd  him  ; He  himfelf,  with  open  arms,  calmly  and 
• cheerfully  expoft'd  his  bread  to  the  fwords  of  the  mod  en- 

raged ; being  willing  to  fall  a hidden  facrifice  to  their 
anger,  rather  than  be  referved  for  that  public  judice, 
which,  he  knew,  mud  be  executed  upon  him. 

He  was  now  known  to  be  that  I'  elton,  who  had  ferved 
in  the  army.  Being  carried  into  a private  room,  it  was 
thought  proper  fo  far  to  didamble  as  to  tell  him,  that 
Buckingham  was  only  grievoufly  wounded,  but  not  with- 
out hopes  of  recovery.  Felton  fmiled  and  told  them, 
that  the  duke,  he  knew  full  well,  had  received  a blow, 
which  had  terminated  all  their  hopes.  When  afked,  at 
vvhofe  indigation  he  had  performed  that  horrid  deed  ? 
he  replied,  that  they  needed  not  to  trouble  themfelves 
in  that  enquiry  ; that  no  man  living  had  credit  enough 
with  him  to  have  difpofed  him  to  fuch  an  adlion ; that  he 
had  not  even  entruded  his  purpofe  to  any  one  ; that  the 
refolution  proceeded  only  from  himfelf,  and  the  impulfe 
of  his  own  confcience  ; and  that  his  motives  would  ap- 
pear, if  his  hat  were  found  ; For  that,  believing  he  fhould 
peridi  in  the  atte.mpt,  he  had  there  taken  care  to  explain 
them  *. 

When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  adiiflination,  he 
received  the  news  in  public  with  an  unmoved  and  undif- 
turbed  countenance ; and  the  courtiers,  who  dudied  his 
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looks,  concluded,  that  fecretly  he  was  not  difpleafed  to  c a P. 
be  rid  of  a minifter,  fo  generally  odious  to  the  nation 
But  Charles’s  command  of  himfelf  proceeded  entirely 
from  the  gravity  and  compofure  of  his  temper.  ^He  was 
Bill,  as  much  as  ever,  attached  to  his  favourite  ; and, 
during  his  whole  life,  he  retained  an  afFedlion  for  Buck- 
ingham’s friends,  and  a prejudice  againft  his  enemies. 

He  urged,  too,  that  Felton  Ihould  be  put  to  the  queftion, 
in  order  to  extort  from  him  a difcovery  of  his  accom- 
plices : But  the  judges  declared,  that,  though  that  prac- 
tice had  formerly  been  very  ufual,  it  was  altogether  ille- 
gal. So  much  more  exa£f  reafoners,  with  regard  to  law, 
had  they  become,  from  the  jealous  fcruples  of  the  houfe 
of  commons. 

Meanwhile  the  diftrefs  of  Rochelle  had  rifen  to  thfe 
utmofl  extremity.  That  vaft  genius  of  Richlieu,  which 
made  him  form  the  greateft  enterprizes,  led  him  to  at- 
tempt their  execution,  by  means  equally  great  and  extra- 
ordinary. In  order  to  deprive  Rochelle  of  all  fuccour, 
he  had  dared  to  projedl  the  throwing  acrofs  the  harbour 
a mole  of  a mile’s  extent  in  that  boifterous  ocean;  and 
having  executed  his  projeft,  he  now  held  the  town  clofely 
blockaded  on  all  fides.  The  inhabitants,  though  prefled 
with  the  greateft  rigours  of  famine,  ftill  refufed  to  fub- 
mit ; being  fupported,  partly  by  the  le£lures  of  their  zeal- 
ous preachers,  partly  by  the  daily  hopes  of  relief  from 
England.  After  Buckingham’s  death,  the  command  of 
the  fleet  and  army  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lindefcy; 
who,  arriving  before  Rochelle,  made  fome  attempts  to 
break  through  the  mole,  and  force  his  way  into  the  har- 
bour : But  by  the  delays  of  the  English,  that  work  was 
now  fully  flnilhed  and  fortified  ; and  the  Rocheller?,  find- 
ing their  laft  hopes  to  fail  them,  were  reduced  to  furrender  iSth  OCto- 
at  difcrction,  even  in  fight  of  the  Englilh  admiral.  Of 

y Wtrwick,  p.  34.  • 
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^ *LI^  **  fifteen  thoufand  perfons,  fliut  up  in  the  city,  four  thou- 
fand  alone  furvivcd  the  fatigues  and  famine,  which  they 
had  undergone*. 

This  was  the  firft  ncceflary  ftep  towards  the  profperity 
of  France.  Foreign  enemies,  as  well  as  domcftic  fac- 
tions, being  deprived  of  this  refource,  that  kingdom  began 
nowtofliine  forth  in  its  full  fplendour.  By  a fteddy  pro- 
fecution  of  wife  plans,  both  of  war  and  policy,  it  gra- 
* dually  gained  an  afccndant  over  the  rival  power  of  Spain  ; 
and  every  order  of  the  ftate,  and  every  fedf,  were  redu- 
ced to  pay  fubmilfion  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  fove- 
reign.  The  vidlory,  however,  over  the  hugonots,  was, 
at  firft,  puftied  by  the  French  king  with  great  moderation. 
A toleration  was  ftill  continued  to  them  ; the  only  avow- 
ed and  open  toleration,  which,  at  that  time,  was  granted 
in  any  European  kingdom. 

i«»9.  The  failure  of  an  enterprize,  in  which  the  Englilh 
nation,  from  religious  fympathy,  fo  much  interefted 
thcmfclves,  could  not  but  diminifh  the  king’s  authority 
in  the  parliament  during  the  approaching  feflion  ; But 
so'ti  Jtn.  the  commons,  when  aftembled,  found  many  other  caufes 
ni  pjijii-"  of  complaint.  Buckingham’s  conduit  and  character, 
Ktiit.  fome  had  afforded  a rcafon,  with  others  a pretence, 

for  difcontent  againft  public  mcafures  : But  after  his 
death,  there  wanted  not  new  reafons  and  new  pretences 
for  general  diflatisfadion.  Manwaring’s  pardon  and 
promotion  were  taken  notice  of : Sibthorpe  and  Cofins, 
two  clergymen,  who,  for  like  reafons,  were  no  lefs  ob- 
noxious to  the  commons,  had  met  with  like  favour  from 
the  king;  Morvtague,  who  had  been  cenfured  for  mode- 
ration towards  the  catholics,  the  greateft  of  crimes,  had 
been  created  biftiop  of  Chichefter.  They  found,  likc- 
wife,  upon  enquiry,  that  all  the  copies  of  the  petition  of 

* Ru&4  fol.  i*  p.  6:6* 
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right,  which  were  difperfed,  had,  by  the  king’s  orders,  C H^A  P. 
annexed  to  them  the  firft  anfwer,  which  had  given  fo  ■ _ _ 1 

little  fatisfa£lion  to  the  commons*  : An  expedient  by 
which  Charles  endeavoured  to  pcrfuade  the  people  that 
he  had  nowife  receded  from  his  former  claims  and  preten- 
fions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  levying  of  tonnage 
and  poundage.  Selden  alfo  complained  in  the  houfe,  that 
one  Savage,  contrary  to  the  petition  of  right,  had  been 
punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  his  ears,  by  a difcretionary  or 
arbitrary  fentence  of  the  ftar-chamber’’.  So  apt  were 
thev,  on  their  part,  to  ftretch  the  petition  into  fuch  confe- 
quences  as  might  deprive  the  crown  of  powers  which, 
from  immemorial  cuftom,  were  fuppofed  inherent  in  it. 

But  the  great  article  on  which  the  houfe  of  com-  Tonnage 
mons  broke  with  the  king,  and  which  finally  created  in 
Charles  a difguft  to  all  parliaments,  was  their  claim  with 
regard  to  tonnage  and  poundage.  On  this  occafion, 
therefore,  it  is  neceflary  to  give  an  account  of  the  con- 
troverfy. 

The  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  in  more  ancient 
times,  had  been  commonly  a temporary  grant  of  parlia- 
ment ; but  it  had  been  conferred  on  Henry  V.  and  all 
the  fucceeding  princes,  during  life,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a naval  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  neceflity  of  levying  this  duty  had  been 
fo  apparent,  that  each  king  had  ever  claimed  it  from  the 
moment  of  his  acceflion  j and  the  firft  parliament  of  each 
reign  had  ufually,  by  vote,  conferred  on  the  prince  what 
they  found  him  already  in  poffeffion  of.  Agreeably  to 
the  inaccurate  genius  of  the  old  conftitution,  this  abufe, 
however  confiderable,  had  never  been  perceived  nor  reme- 
died ; though  nothing  could  have  been  eafier  than  for  the 
parliament  to  have  prevented  it*.  By  granting  this  duty 

» S(»te  Triali,  »ol.  »ii.  p.  216.  Rufli.  vol.  i.  p.  643.  •>  Stare 

Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  216.  Pul.  Hiii,  vol.  viii.  p.  246,  < Pul,  Hilt, 

vol.  viii.  p.  339>  340. 
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to  each  prince,  during  his  own  life,  and,  for  a year  after 
his  demife,  to  the  fucceflbr,  all  inconveniencies  had  been 
obviated  j and  yet  the  duty  had  never,  for  a moment,  been 
levied  without  proper  authority.  But  contrivances  of 
that  nature  were  not  thought  of  during  thofe  rude  ages  : 
And  as  fo  complicated  and  jealous  a government  as  the 
Englilh  cannot  fubfift  without  many  fuch  refinements  ; 
it  is  eafy  to  f«  how  favourable  every  inaccuracy  muft 
formerly  have  proved  to  royal  authority,  which,  on  all 
emergencies,  was  obliged  to  fupply,  by  diferetionary 
power,  the  great  deficiency  of  the  laws. 

The  parliament  did  not  grant  the  duty  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  to  Henry  VIII.  till  the  fixth  of  his  reign  : Yet 
this  prince,  who  had  not  then  raifed  his  power  to  its 
greatell  height,  continued,  during  that  whole  time,  to 
levy  the  impofition  : The  parliament,  in  their  very  grant, 
blame  the  merchants  who  had  negledled  to  make  pay- 
ment to  the  crown  ; and  though  one  expreffion  of  that 
hill  may  feem  ambiguous,  they  employ  the  plained  terms 
in  calling  tonnage  and  poundage  the  king’s  due,  even 
before  that  duty  was  conferred  on  him  by  parliamentary 
authority  Four  reigns,  and  above  a whole  century, 
had  fince  elapfed  ; and  this  revenue  had  dill  been  levied 
before  it  was  voted  by  parliament.  So  long  had  the 
inaccuracy  continued,  without  being  remarked  or  cor- 
re£led. 

During  that  fliort  interval  which  paiTed  between 
Charles’s  acceffion  and  his  fird  parliament,  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  predecefibrs ; and  no  fault  was 
found  with  his  condudl  in  this  particular.  But  what 
was  mod  remarkable  in  the  proceedings  of  that  houfe  of 
commons,  and  what  proved  beyond  controverfy  that 
they  had  ferioufly  formed  a pl.nn  for  reducing  their  prince 
to  fubjeclion,  was,  that  iudead  of  granting  this  fup- 


ply 
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ply  during  the  king’s  life-time,  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  C Hjt  p. 

all  his  immediate  predecelTors,  they  voted  it  only  for  a 1 _ j 

year ; and,  after  that  Ihould  be  elapfcd,  referved  to  them- 

felves  the  power  of  renewing  or  refufing  the  fame  concef- 

fion'.  But  the  houfe  of  peers,  who  faw  that  this  duty 

was  now  become  more  neceflary  than  ever  to  fupply  the 

growing  necelfities  of  the  crown,  and  who  did  not  approve 

of  this  encroaching  fpirit  in  the  commons,  rejected  the 

bill ; and  the  dilTolution  of  that  parliament  followed  fo 

foon  after,  that  no  attempt  feems  to  have  been  made  for 

obtaining  tonnage  and  poundage  in  any  other  form  \ 

Charles,  meanwhile,  continued  ftill  to  levy  this  duty 
by  his  own  authority;  and  the  nation  was  foaccuftomed 
to  that  exertion  of  royal  power,  that  no  fcruple  was  at 
firft  entertained  of  fubmitting  to  it.  But  the  fucceeding 
parliament  excited  doubts  in  every  one.  The  commons 
took  there  fome  fteps  towards  declaring  it  illegal  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of  parliament  ; 
and  they  openly  fhowed  their  intention  of  employing  this 
engine,  in  order  to  extort  from  the  crown  conceffions  of  • 
the  moft  important  nature.  But  Charles  was  not  yet 
fufficiently  tamed  to  compliance  ; and  the  abrupt  diflblu- 
tion  of  that  parliament,  as  above  related,  put  an  end,  for 
the  time,  to  their  farther  pretenfions. 

The  following  interval,  between  the  fecond  and  third 
parliament,  was  diftinguilhed  by  fo  many  exertions  of 
prerogative,  that  men  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the 
affair  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  where  the  abufe  of  power 
in  the  crown  might  feem  to  be  of  a more  difputable 
nature.  But  after  the  commons,  during  the  precedent 
feffion,  had  remedied  all  thefe  grievances  by  means  of 
their  petition  of  right,  which  they  deemed  fo  neceflary ; 
they  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  the  matter  into  confi- 
deration,  and  they  fliowed  the  fame  inte.ntion,  as  for-  . 

' Jnj)tn.  J Inly,  iCli,  t See  note  [X]  at  the  end  of  the  Yolume, 
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CHAP,  mcrly,  of  exacting,  in  return  for  the  grant  of  this  reve- 
1 ‘ . nuc,  very  large  compliances  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

ittf.  7'hcir  fudden  prorogation  prevented  them  from  bringing 
their  pretenfions  to  a full  concludon. 

When  Charles  opened  this  fedion,  he  had  forefeen, 
that  the  fame  comroverfy  would  arife ; and  he  therefore 
took  care,  very  early,  among  many  mild  and  reconciling 
expreffions,  to  inform  the  commons,  “ That  he  had  not 
“ taken  thefe  duties  as  appertaining  to  his  hereditary  pre- 
“ rogative ; but  that  it  ever  was,  and  ftill  is,  his  meaning 
“ to  enjoy  them  as  a gift  of  his  people  : And  that,  if 
“ he  had  hitherto  levied  tonnage  and  poundage,  he  pre- 
“ tended  to  juftify  himfelf  only  by  the  neceflity  of  fo 
“ doing,  not  by  any  right  which  he  aflumed*.”  This 
conceflion,  which  probably  arofe  from  the  king’s  mode- 
rate temper,  now  freed  from  the  impulfe  of  Buckingham’s 
violent  counfels,  might  have  fatisfied  the  commons,  had 
they  entertained  no  other  view  than  that  of  afeertaining 
their  own  powers  and  privileges.  But  they  carried  their 
pretenfions  much  higher.  They  infilled,  as  a neceflary 
preliminary,  that  the  king  fhould  once  entirely  defift 
from  levying  thefe  duties  ; after  which,  they  were  to 
take  it  into  confideration,  how  far  they  would  reftore 
him  to  the  polfelCon  of  a revenue,  of  which  he  had 
clearly  diverted  himfelf.  But,  befides  that  this  extreme 
rigour  had  never  been  exercifed  towards  any  of  his  pre- 
decelTors,  and  many  obvious  inconveniences  muft  follow 
from  the  intermiffion  of  the  cuftoms ; there  were  other 
reafons  which  deterred  Charles  from  complying  with  fo 
hard  a condition.  It  was  probable  that  the  commons 
might  renew  their  former  projeil  of  making  this  revenue 
only  temporary,  and  thereby  reducing  their  prince  to 
perpetual  dependence ; they  certainly  would  cut  off  the 
new  impofitions  which  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  but  efpeci- 

g RaJhwortli,  vul.  i.  p.  644.  Pul,  Hill.  vol.  vili,  p.  156.  346. 
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ally  James,  had  levied,  and  which  formed  no  defpicable  chap. 
part  of  the  public  revenue ; and  they  openly  declared,  that  , ^ 

they  had,  at  prefent,  many  important  pretenfions,  chiefly  16*9. 
with  regard  to  religion  ; and  if  compliance  were  refufed, 
no  fupply  muft  be  expeiSled  from  the  commons. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  in  what  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
Charles  was  now  involved.  By  his  own  conceflions,  by 
the  general  principles  of  the  Englifli  government,  and  by 
the  form  of  every  bill  which  had  granted  this  duty,  ton- 
nage and  poundage  was  derived  entirely  from  the  free  gift  . 
of  the  people  ; and,  confequeritly,  might  be  withdrawn 
at  their  pleafure.  If  unreafonable  in  their  refufal,  they 
ftill  refufed  nothing  but  what  was  their  own.  If  public 
neceflity  required  this  fupply,  it  might  be  thought  alfo  to 
require  the  king’s  compliance  with  thofe  conditions, 
which  were  the  price  of  obtaining  it.  Though  the  mo- 
tive for  granting  it  had  been  the  enabling  of  the  king  to 
guard  the  feas  ; it  did  not  follow,  that  becaufe  he  guarded 
the  feas,  he  was  therefore  entitled  to  this  revenue,  with- 
out farther  formality  : Since  the  people  had  ftill  referved 
to  themfelves  the  right  of  judging  how  far  that  fervice 
merited  fuch  a fupply.  But  Charles,  notwithftanding  his 
public  declaration,  was  far  from  aflenting  to  this  con- 
clufion  in  its  full  extent.  The  plain  confequence,  he 
faw,  of  all  thefe  rigours,  and  refinements,  and  infer- 
ences, was,  that  he,  without  any  public  neceflity,  and 
without  any  fault  of  his  own,  muft,  of  a fudden,  even 
from  his  accelfion,  become  a magiftrate  of  a very  differ- 
ent nature  from  any  of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  muft  fall 
into  a total  dependence  on  fubje£ls  over  whom  former 
kings,  efpecially  thofe  immediately  preceding,  had  exer- 
cifed  an  authority  almoft  unlimited.  Entangled  in  a 
chain  of  confequences,  which  he  could  not  eafily  break, 
he  was  inclined  to  go  higher,  and  rather  deny  the  firft 
piinciple,  than  admit  of  conclufions  which  to  him  ap- 
X peared 
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peared  fo  abfurd  and  unreafonable.  Agreeably  to  the 
ideas  hitherto  entertained  both  by  natives  and  foreigners, 
the  monarch  he  eftcemed  the  effence  and  foul  of  the  Eng- 
liih  government ; and  whatever  other  power  pretended 
to  annihilate  or  even  abridge  the  royal  authority,  muft 
neceflarily,  he  thought,  either  in  its  nature  or  exereife,  be 
deemed  no  better  than  an  ufurpation.  Willing  topreferve 
the  ancient  harmony  of  the  conftitution,  he  had  ever  in- 
tended to  comply,  as  far  as  he  eaftly  could,  with  the 
ancient  forms  of  adminiflration  : But  when  thefe  forms 
appeared  to  him,  by  the  inveterate  obftinacy  of  the  com- 
mons, to  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  difturb  that  har- 
mony, and  to  introduce  a new  conftitution;  he  concluded, 
that,  in  this  violent  fituation,  what  was  fubordinate  muft 
receftarily  yield  to  what  was  principal,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  for  a time,  give  place  to  royal  prerogative. 
From  the  rank  of  a monarch,  to  be  degraded  into  a flave 
of  his  infolent,  ungrateful  fubjeds,  feemed,  of  all  indigni- 
ties, the  greateft  5 and  nothing,  in  his  judgment,  could 
exceed  the  humiliation  attending  fuch  a ftate,  but  the 
meannefs  of  tamely  fubmitting  to  it,  without  making  fome 
efforts  to  preferve  the  authority  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his 
predeceffbrs. 

Though  thefe  were  the  king’s  reflections  and  refolu- 
tions  before  the  parliament  aflembled,  he  did  not  imme- 
diately break  with  them,  upon  their  delay  in  voting  him 
this  fupply.  He  thought  that  he  could  better  juftify  any 
ftrong  meafure  which  he  might  afterwards  be  obliged  to 
take,  if  he  allowed  them  to  carry  to  the  utmoft  extremities 
their  attacks  upon  his  government  and  prerogative He 
contented  himfelf,  for  the  prefent,  with  foliciting  the 
houfe  by  meflTages  and  fpeeches.  But  the  commons,  in- 
ftead  of  hearkening  to  his  folicitations,  proceeded  to  carry 
their  ferutiny  into  his  management  of  religion  which 

■>  Rulhwortb,  vol,  t,  p.  64a,  1 Idein,  ibid.  p.  6$t,  Wbitlocke, 
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was  the  only  grievance  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  they  C h a t*. 
had  not  as  yet,  by  their  petition  of  right,  applied  a fuffi-  , ‘ f 

cient  remedy.  i6zg. 

It  was  not  poffible  that  this  century,  fo  fertile  in  reli-  Arminijn- 
gious  fedts  and  difputes,  could  efcajje  the  controverfy 
concerning  fatalifm  and  free-will,  which,  being  ftrongly 
interwoven  both  with  philofophy  and  theology,  had,  in 
ail  ages,  thrown  every  fchool  and  every  church  into  fuch 
inextricable  doubt  and  perplexity.  The  firft  reformers 
in  England,  as  in  other  European  countries,  had  em- 
braced the  moft  rigid  tenets  of  predeftination  and  abfolutc 
decrees,  and  had  compofed,  upon  that  fyftem,  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  their  religious  creed.  But  thefe  principles  having 
met  with  oppofition  from  Arminius  and  his  feftaries,  the 
controverfy  was  foon  brought  into  this  ifland,  and  began 
here  to  diffufe  itfelf.  The  Arminians,  finding  more  en- 
couragement from  the  fuperftitious  fpirit  of  the  church 
than  from  the  fanaticifm  of  the  puritans,  gradually  incor- 
porated themfelves  with  the  former ; and  fome  of  that 
feft,  by  the  indulgence  of  James  and  Charles,  had  attain- 
ed the  higheft  preferments  in  the  hierarchy.  But  their 
fuccefs  with  the  public  had  not  been  altogether  anfwer- 
ablc  to  that  which  they  met  with  in  the  church  and  the 
court.  Throughout  the  nation,  they  ftill  lay  under  the 
reproach  of  innovation  and  herefy.  The  commons  now 
levelled  againft  them  their  formidable  cenfures,  and  made 
them  the  objeds  of  daily  invedive  and  declamation. 

Their  protedors  were  ftigmatized  ; their  tenets  canvafied  ; 
their  views  reprefented  as  dangerous  and  pernicious.  To 
impartial  fpedators  furely,  if  any  fuch  had  been  at  that 
time  in  England,  it  muft  have  given  great  entertainment, 
to  fee  a popular  aflembly,  enflamed  with  fadion  and  en* 
thufiafm,  pretend  to  difeufs  queftions  to  which  the 
greateft  philofophers,  in  the  tranquillity  of  retreat,  had 
never  hitherto  been  able  to  find  any  fatisfadory  folution. 

Amidst 
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Amidst  that  complication  of  difputes  in  which  men 
were  then  involved,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  appella- 
tion puritan  flood  for  three  parties,  which,  though  com- 
monly united,  were  yet  adluated  by  very  different  views 
and  motives.  There  were  the  political  puritans,  who 
maintained  the  higheft  principles  of  civil  liberty  ; the 
puritans  in  difeipline,  who  were  averfe  to  the  ceremonies 
and  epifcopal  government  of  the  church ; and  the  do£fri- 
nal  puritans,  who  rigidly  defended  the  fpeculative  fyftem 
of  the  firfl  reformers.  In  oppofition  to  all  thefe  flood 
the  court  party,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Arminians  j only 
with  this  diflindlion,  that  the  latter  fedi,  being  introduced 
a few  years  before,  did  not,  as  yet,  comprehend  all 
thofc  who  were  favourable  to  the  church  and  to  monar- 
chy. But,  as  the  controverfies  on  every  fubjedi  grew 
daily  warmer,  men  united  themfelves  more  intimately 
with  their  friends,  and  feparated  themfelves  wider  from 
their  antagonifls ; and  the  diflindlion  gradually  became 
quite  uniform  and  regular. 

This  houfe  of  commons,  which,  like  all  the  preced- 
ing during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  and  even  of 
£li7.abeth,  was  much  governed  by  the  puritanical  party, 
thought  that  they  could  not  better  ferve  their  caufe,  than 
by  branding  and  panifliing  the  Arminian  fedi,  which, 
introducing  an  innovation  in  the  church,  were  the  leafl 
favoured  and  leafl  powerful  of  all  their  antagonifls.  From 
this  meafure  it  was  eafily  forefeen,  that,  befides  gratify- 
ing the  animofity  of  the  dodirinal  puritans,  both  the 
puritans  in  difeipline,  and  thofe  in  politics,  would  reap 
conliderable  advantages.  Laud,  Neile,  Montague,  and 
other  bilhops,  who  were  the  chief  fupporters  of  epifcopal 
government,  and  the  mofl  zealous  partizans  of  the  difei- 
pline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  were  all  fuppofed 
to  be  tainted  with  Arminianifm.  The  fame  men  and 
their  difciples  were  the  ftrenuous  preachers  of  paffive 
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bbcdience,  and  of  entire  fubmiflion  to  princes;  and  if 
thefc  could  once  be  cenfured,  and  be  expelled  the  church 
and  court,  it  was  concluded,  that  the  hierarchy  would 
receive  a mortal  blow,  the  ceremonies  be  lefs  rigidly  in- 
filled on,  and  the  king,  deprived  of  his  moll  faithful 
friends,  be  obliged  to  abate  thofe  high  claims  of  preroga-* 
tive,  on  which  at  prefent  he  infifled. 

But  Charles,  befide^  a view  of  the  political  confe- 
qucnces,  which  muft  refult  from  a compliance  with  fuch 
pretenfions,  was  ftrongly  determined,  from  principles  of 
piety  and  confcience;  tooppofe  them.  Neither  tbedifli- 
pation  incident  to  youth,  nor  the  pleafures  attending  a 
high  fortune,  had  been  able  to  prevent  this  virtuous 
prince  from  embracing  the  moll  fincere  fentiments  of  re- 
ligion; and  that  characSler  which,  in  that  religious  age 
fhould  have  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  him,  proved  in 
the  end  the  chief  caufe  of  his  ruin  : Merely  becaufe  the 
religion  adopted  by  him  was  not  of  that  precife  mode 
and  fedl  which  began  to  prevail  among  his  fubjefts.  His 
piety,  though  remote  from  popery,  had  a tinilure  6f  fu- 
perflition  irl  it;  and,  being  averfe  to  the  gloomy  fpirit 
of  the  puritans,  was  reprefented  by  them  as  tending  to- 
wards the  abominations  of  antichrifl.  Laud  alfo  had 
unfortunately  acquired  a great  afeendant  pver  him : And 
u all  thofe  prelates,  obnoxious  to  the  commons,  were 
regarded  as  his  chief  friends  and  mofl  favourite  courtiers, 
he  was  refolved  not  to  difarm  and  difhonour  himfelf,  by 
abandoning  them  to  the  refentment  of  his  enemies.  Be- 
ing totally  unprovided  with  military  force,  and  finding  a 
refradory  independent  fpirit  to  prevail  among  the  people ; 
the  moll  folid  bafis  of  his  authority,  he  thought,  confilled 
in  the  fupport  which  he  received  from  the  hierarchy. 

In  the  debates  of  the  commons,  which  are  tranfmitted 
us,  it  is  eafy  to  difeern  fo  early  fome  fparks  of  that 
tnthufiaftic  fire,  which  afterwards  fet  the  whole  nation 
VoL.  VI.  T in 
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in  combuftion.  One  Roufe  made  ufe  of  ah  allufion, 
which,  though  familiar,  feems  to  .have  been  borrowed 
from  the  writings  of  lord  Bacon'*.  “ If  a man  meet  a 
“ dog  alone,”  faid  he,  “ the  dog  is  fearful,  though  ever 
“ fo  fierce  by  nature;  But  if  the  dog  have  his  mailer 
“ with  him,  he  will  fct  upon  that  man  from  whom  he 
“ fled  before.  This  fhows,  that  lower  natures,  being 
“ backed  by  higher  ,encreafe  in  courage  and  ftrength ; 
“ and  certainly  man,  being  backed  with  Omnipotencyj 
“ is  a kind  of  omnipotent  creature.  All  things  ate  pof- 
“ fible  to  him  that  believes  ; and  where  all  things  are  pof- 
“ fible,  there  is  a kind  of  omnipotency.  Wherefore, 
“ let  it  be  the  unanimous  confent  and  refolution  of  u* 
“ all  to  make  a vow  and  covenant  henceforth  to  hold 
faft  our  God  and  our  religion;  and  then  fhall  we 
“ henceforth  expcdl,  with  certainty,  happinefs  in  this 
“ world'.” 

Oliver  Cromwell,  at  that  time  a young  man  of 
no  account  in  the  nation,  is  mentioned  in  thefe  debates, 
as  complaining  of  one  who,  he  was  told,  preached  flat 
popery'”.  It  is  amufing  to  obferve  the  firft  words  of 
this  fanatical  hypocrite  correfpond  fo  exaiSlly  to  his  cha- 
railcr. 

The  enquiries  and  debates  concerning  tonnage  and 
poundage  went  hand  in  hand  with  thefe  theological  or 
metaphyfical  controverfies.  The  officers  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  were  fummoned  before  the  commons,  to  give  an 
account  by  what  authority  they  had  feized  the  goods  of 
merchants  who  had  refufed  to  pay  thefe  duties:  The 
barons  of  the  exchequer  were  queflioned  concerning  their 
decrees  on  that  head".  One  of  the  IherifFs  of  London 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  aftivity  in  fupport- 

Eflay  of  Atheifm.  I Rufliworth,  vol.  i.  p.  646,  Pari.  Hilt, 

vol  viii,  p.  260.  O'  RuOiworth,  vol.  i.  p,  65;.  PirJ.  Hift.  vol.  viii. 

p.  iSg.  » Ruihwortb,  vol,  i,  p,  654,  Patl,  Hift.  vol.  viii.  p.  3°'" 
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Ing  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe  : The  goods  of  Ro’Ies,  C H a i>. 
a merchant,  and  member  of  the  houfe,  being  feized  for  his  . 
refufal  to  pay  the  duties,  complaints,  rnade  of  this  1629. 
violence,  as  if  it  were  a breach  of  privilege":  Charles 
fupported  his  officers  in  all  thefe  rtieafures;  and  the  quar- 
rel grew  every  day  higher  between  him  and  the  conv- 
mousr.  Mention  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  impeaching 
Sir  Richard  Wefton,  the  treafurer’;  and  the  king  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  finithing  the  feffion  by  a difib- 
lution. 

' Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a remonftrance  againft  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of  parliament, 
and  offered  it  to  the  clerk  to  read.  It  was  refufed.  He 
read  it  himfclf.  The  queftion  being  then  called  for,  the 
fpeaker.  Sir  John  Finch,  faid,  ‘That  he  had  a command 
from  the  king  to  adjourn,  and  to  put  no  queJUon’’ . Upon 

which  he  role  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  houfe  was 
in  an  uproar.  The  fpeaker  was  puflied  back  into  the 
chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by  Hollis  and  Valentine; 
till  a fhort  remonftrance  was  framed,  and  was  palTcd  by 
acclamation  rather  than  by  vote.  Papifts  and  Arminians 
were  there  declared  capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. 

Thofe  who  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  branded 
with  the  fame  epithet.  And  even  the  merchants  who 
fhould  voluntarily  pay  thefe  duties,  were  denominated 
betrayers  of  Englifh  liberty,  and  public  enemies.  The 
doors  being  locked,  the  gentleman  ulher  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  vvho  w.as  fent  by  the  king,  could  not  get  admit- 

**  Rufilwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  653.  P iMd,  p.  658,  S Par!.  Hlft. 

«iiJ.  p.  326. 

' The  Icing's  power  of  adjuu'ning,  as  well  as  prorogu'ng  the  paiHament, 
vu  and  is  never  qaefUoned.  In  the  19th  of  the  lace  king,  ihe  judges  deter* 
ntioed  that  the  adjournment  bv  the  king  kept  the  parliament  in  Jlatu  quo  un- 
til the  next  GuiRg  j but  that  then  no  committees  were  to  meet  : But  if  the 
adj'jurament  be  by  the  houfe,  then  the  (ommittec!  and  o‘her  matters  do  coo- 
lioDc,  Park  Hift.  toI.  v»  p.  4O6. 
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tance  till  this  remonftrance  was  finilhed.  By  the  king's 
order,  he  took  the  mace  from  the  table,  which  ended  their 
proceedings  *.  And  a few  days  after  the  parliament  was 
diflblved. 

The  difeontents  of  the  nation  ran  high,  on  account 
of  this  violent  rupture  between  the  king  and  parliament. 
Thefe  difeontents  Charles  inflamed  by  his  afFedlation  of 
a feverity  which  he  had  not  power,  nor  probably  incli- 
nation, to  carry  to  extremities.  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  Sir 
Peter  Heyman,  Selden,  Coriton,  Long,  Strode,  were 
committed  to  prifon,  on  account  of  the  laft  tumult  in  the 
houfe,  which  was  called  fcdition'.  With  great  difE- 
culty,  and  after  feveral  delays,  they  were  releafed  j and 
the  law  v/as  generally  fuppofed  to  be  wrefted,  in  order  to 
prolong  their  imprifonment.  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollis, 
and  Valentine,  were  fummoned  to  their  trial  in  the  king’s 
bench,  for  feditious  fpeeches  and  behaviour  in  parliament; 
but  refufmg  to  anfvver  before  an  inferior  court  for  their 
conduft,  as  members  of  a fuperior,  they  were  condemned 
to  be  imprifoned  during  the  king’s  pleafure,  to  find  furc- 
ties  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  to  be  fined  the  two 
former  a thoufand  pounds  a-piece,  the  latter  five  hundred". 
This  fentence,  procured  by  the  influence  of  tile  crown, 
ferved  only  to  fhow  the  king’s  difregard  to  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  and  to  acquire  an  immenfe  flock  of  popu- 
larity to  the  futFerers,  w'ho  had  fb  bravely,  in  oppofition 
to  arbitrary  power,  defended  the  liberties  of  their  native 
country.  The  commons  of  England,  though  an  immenfe 
body,  and  poiTelTed  of  the  greater  part  of  national  pro- 
perty, were  naturally  fomewhat  defencelefs;  becaufe  of 
their  perfonal  equality,  and  their  want  of  leaders : But  the 
king’s  feverity,  if  thefe  profecutions  deferve  the  name, 

* Ru(hworth,  voK  t.  p.  65o.  Whltlocke,  p.  it*  t Ruihwortb, 

Tol.  i.  p.  661.  6Sx.  Part.  Hift.  vo).  viU«  p.  354..  p.  13.  ^ Ruth- 

worth,  Tol*  i.  p,  6S4.  691s 
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here  pointed  out  leaders  to  them  vrhofe  refentment  was  C h^a  p. 
inflamed,  and  whofe  courage  was  no-wife  daunted  by  the  f 

hardfhips  which  they  had  undergone  in  fo  honourable  a »6»9- 
caufe.  • j 

So  much  did  thefe  prifoners  glory  in  their  fufferings, 
that,  though  they  were  promifed  liberty  on  that  condi- 
tion, they  would  not  condefcend  even  to  prefent  a petition 
to  the  king,  exprefling  their  forrow  for  having  offended 
him  They  unanimoufly  refufed  to  find  fureties  for 
their  good  behaviour;  and  difdained  to  accept  of  deliyer- 
atice  on  fuch  eafy  terms.  Nay,  Hollis  was  fo  indufirious 
to  continue  his  meritorious  diftrefs,  that,  when  one  offer- 
ed to  bail  him,  he  would  not  yield  to  the  rule  of  court, 
and  be  himfelf  bound  with  his  friend.  Even  Long, 
who  had  aflually  found  fureties  in  the  chief  juftice’s 
chamber,  declared  in  court,  that  his  fureties  fhou'd  no 
longer  continue  Yet  becaufe  Sir  John  Elliot  happen- 
ed to  die  while  in  cuftody,  a great  clamour  was  raifed 
againft  the  adminiftration ; and  he  was  univerfally  re- 
garded as  a martyr  to  the  liberties  of  England  *. 


* Whltlocke,  p*  13. 
vonh»  Tol.  V.  p-  44.&> 
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Peace  Frahce Peace  ‘cuith  Spain Stale 

of  the  court  and  miniftry Character  of  the 

queen Strafford Laud— —Irtnovat ions  in 

the  ciMch -Irregular  levies  of  money Se- 

verities in  the flar'-chambcr  and  high  commiffion— 
Ship  money Trial  of  TIambden. 

J ■'HERE  now  opens  to  ns  a new  feene.  Charles, 
, naturally  difgufted  with  par!i.sments,  who,  he  found, 
were  determined  to  proceed  againft  him  with  unmitigated 
rigour,  both  in  invading  his  prerogative,  and  refufing  him 
ail  I'upply,  rcfolved  not  to  call  any  more,  till  he  fhould 
fee  greater  indications  of  a compliant  difpofition  in  the 
nation.  Iiaving  loft  his  great  favourite,  Buckingham,  he 
became  his  own  minifter  ; and  never  afterwards  repofed 
In  any  one  fuch  unlimited  confidence.  As  he  chiefly  fol- 
lows his  own  genius  and  difpofition,  his  meafures  are 
henceforth  lefs  rafti  and  hafty ; though  the  general  tenor 
of  his  adminiftration  ftill  wants  fomewhat  of  being  en^ 
tirely  legal,  and  perhaps  more  of  being  entirely  prudent. 

We  lhall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a juft  idea  of  the  events 
which  followed  for  fome  years  ; fo  far  as  they  regard  fo- 
reign affairs,  the  ftate  of  the  court,  and  the  government 
of  the  nation.  'I'he  incidents  arc  neither  numerous  nor  . 
illuftrious;  but  the  knowledge  of  them  is  neceffary  for 
underftanding  the  fubfequent  tranfaftions,  which  are  fo 
memorable. 

Charles,  deftitute  of  all  fupply,  was  necelTarily  re- 
duced to  embrace  a meafure,  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  refult  of  reafon  and  found  policy : He  made  peace 

W’iih  the  tvyo  (frowns,  againft  which  he  had  hitherto 
waged  a war,  entered  into  without  necelfity,  and  condudt- 
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cd  without  gloty.  Notwithftanding  the  diftradled  and 
belpleTs  condition  of  England,  no  .nttempt  was  made  either 
by  France  or  Spain,  to  invade  their  enemy  ; nor  did  they 
entertain  any  farther  projecf,  than  to  defend  themfclves , 
againft  the  feeble  and  ill- concerted  expeditions  of  that 
kingdom.  Fleafed  that  the  jealoufies  and  quarrels  be- 
tween king  and  parliament  had  difarmed  fo  formidable 
a power,  they  carefully  avoided  any  enterprize  which 
might  rouze  either  the  terror  or  anger  of  the  Englifh, 
and  difpofe  them  to  domeftic  union  and  fubmillion.  The 
endeavours  to  regain  the  good-will  of  the  nation  were 
carried  fo  far  by  the  king  of  Spain,  that  hegeneroujly  re-, 
leafed  and  fent  home  all  the  Englifh  prifqners  taken  in 
the  expedition  againft  Cadiz.  The  example  was  imi- 
tated by  France,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Enghfh  from  thei 
ifle  of  Rhe.  When  princes  were  in  fuch  difpofrtions,- 
and  had  fo  few  pretenfions  on  each  other,  it  cotild  not  be  Pcacf 
difficult  to  conclude  a peace.  The  treaty  was  firft  figned 
withFrance^.  The  fituation  of  the  king’s  affpirs  did 
not  entitle  him  to  demand  any  conditions  for  the  Hugoj 
not',  and  they  were  abandoned  to  the  will  of  their  fove- 
teign.  Peace  was  afterwards  concluded  with  Spain; 
where  no  conditions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  Palatine, 
except  that  Spain  promifed  in  general  to  ufe  their  good 
offices  for  his.  reftpration'*.  The  influence  of  thefe  two 
wars  on  domeftic  affairs,  and  on  the  difpofitions  of  king 
and  people,  was  of  the  utmoft  confequence  : But  no  alter- 
ation was  made  by  them  on  the  foreign  intei efts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Nothing  more  happy  can  be  imagined  than  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  England  then  flood  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs.  Europe  was  divided  between  the  rival  families 
of  Bourbon  and  Auftria,  whofeoppofiteinterefts,  and  ftill 
•more  their  mutual  jealoufies,  fecured  the  tranquility  of 
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c H p.  this  ifland.  Their  forces  were  fo  nearly  counterpoifcd, 

. ^ ’ f that  no  apprehenfions  were  entertained  of  any  event 

j6jo.  which  could  fuddenly  didurb  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween them.  The  SpaniHi  monarch,  deemed  the  moft 
powerful,  lay  at  greateft  diftance:  And  the  Englilh,  by 
that  means,  poflellbd  the  advantage  of  being  engaged  by 
political  motives  into  a more  intimate  union  and  confede- 
racy with  the  neighbouring  potentate.  The  difperfed 
fituation  of  the  Spanilh  dominions  rendered  the  naval 
power  of  England  formidable  to  them,  and  kept  that  em- 
pire in  continual  dependence.  France  more  vigorous  and 
more  compadt,  was  every  day  rifing  in  policy  and  difei- 
pline;  and  reached,  at  lad,  an  equality  of  power  with  the 
houfe  of  Audria:  But  her  progrefs,  flow  and  gradual, 
left  it  dill  in  the  power  of  England,  by  a timely  interpo- 
fition,  to  check  her  fuperiority.  And  thus  Charles,  could 
he  have  at-oided  all  diflentions  with  his  own  fubjetds, 
was  in  a fituation  to  make  himfelf  be  courted  and  refpodl- 
ed  by  every  power  in  Europe;  and,  what  has  fcarcely 
ever  fince  been  attained  by  the  princes  of  this  ifland, 
he  could  either  be  adlive  with  dignity,  or  neutral  with 
fccurity. 

A k£UTRAI.;ty  was  embraced  by  the  king;  and, 
during  the  red  of  his  reign,  he  feems  to  have  little  re- 
garded foreign  affairs,  except  fo  far  as  he  was  engaged 
by  honour,  and  by  fricndfliip  for  his  fider  and  the  Pala- 
tine, to  endeavour  the  procuring  of  feme  relief  for  that 
unhappy  family.  He  joined  his  good  offices  to  thofe  of 
F'rance,  and  mediated  a peace  between  the  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Poland,  in  hopes  of  engaging  the  former  to 
embrace  the  protcdlion  of  the  oppreffed  proteftants  in  the 
empire.  This  was  the  famed  Guftavus,  whofe  heroic 
genius,  feconded  by  the  wifed  policy,  made  him  in  a 
little  time  the  mod  didinguifhed  monarch  of  the  age,  and 
rendered  his  country,  formerly  unknown  and  neglefled, 
of  great  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe.  , Toencour 
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rage  and  aflift  him  in  his  projeifled  invafion  of  Germany,  Chap.  ^ 

Charles  agreed  to  furnifh  him  with  fix  thoufand  men;  , ^ 

but,  that  he  might  prefcrve  the  appearance  of  neutrality,  1630. 

he  made  ufe  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton’s  name'.  That 

nobleman  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Guftavus; 

and  enlifting  thefe  troops  in  England  and  Scotland  at 

Charles’s  expence,  he  landed  them  in  the  Elbe.  The 

decifive  battle  of  Leipfic  was  fought  foon  after;  where 

the  conduit  of  Tilly  and  the  valour  of  the  Imperialiils 

were  overcome  by  the  fuperior  conduit  of  Guftavus  and 

the  fuperior  valour  of  the  Swedes.  What  remained  of  this 

hero’s  life  was  one  continued  feries  of  viitory,  for  which 

he  was  lefs  beholden  to  fortune,  than  to  thofe  perfonal 

endowments,  which  he  derived  from  nature  and  from  in- 

duftry.  That  rapid  progrefs  of  conqueft,  which  we  fo 

much  admire  in  ancient  hiftory,  was  here  renewed  in 

modern  annals;  and  without  that  caufe,  to  which,  in 

former  ages,  it  had  ever  been  owing.  Military  nations 

were  not  now  engaged  againft  an  undifeiplined  and  un- 

warlike  people;  nor  heroes  fet  in  oppofition  to  cowards. 

7'he  veteran  troops  of  Ferdinand,  conduited  by  the  moft 
^ celebrated  generals  of  the  age,  were  foiled  in  every  en- 
counter, and  all  Germany  was  over-run  in  an  inftant  by 
the  viiftorious  Swede.  But  by  this  extraordinary  and  un- 
expe£led  fuccefs  of  his  ally,  Charles  failed  of  the  purpofe 
for  which  he  framed  the  alliance.  Guftavus,  elated  by 
profperity,  began  to  form  more  extenfive  plans  of  ambi- 
tion; and  in  freeing  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  Ferdi- 
nand, he  intended  to  reduce  it  to  fubjeiftion  under  his 
own.  He  refufed  to  reftore  the  Palatine  to  his  princi 
pality,  except  on  condiftons,  which  would  have  kept 
him  in  total  dependence  ^ And  thus  the  negociation  was 
protraifted ; till  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  the  Swedifti 

■ Rufliwartb,  toI.  i.  p,  4^.  53,  62,  S3,  f Fiinkljn,  toI. 
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CHAP,  inonarch  periflied  in  the  midft  of  a complete  viftory, 
, . which  he  obtained  over  his  enemies. 


1630. 


State  of  the 
court  and 
moinr/t 


We  have  carried  on  thefe  tranfadlions  a few  years  be- 
yond the  prefent  period,  that  we  might  not  be  obliged  to 
return  to  them  ; nor  be  henceforth  interrupted'in  our  ac- 
cqunt  of  Charles’s  court  and  kingdoms. 

When  we  confider  Charles  as  prefiding  in  his  court, 
as  aflbeiating  with  his  family,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
character  at  once  more  refpe£tablc  and  more  amialale.  A 
kind  hufband,  an  indulgent  father,  a gentle  mafter,  a 
Itcdfa/t  friend;  to  all  thefe  eulogies,  his  conduift  in  pri- 
vate life  fully  intiticd  him.  As  a monarch  too,  in  the 
exterior  qualities,  he  excelled ; in  the  eli'ential,  he  was 
not  defeblivc.  His  addrefs  and  manner,  though  perhaps 
inclining  a little  towards  ftatelincfs  and  formality,  in  the 
main  correfponded  to  his  high  rank,  and  gave,  grace  to 
that  referve  and  gravity,  which  were  natural  to  him. 
'I'he  moderation  and  equity,  which  /hone  forth  in  his 
temper,  feevied  to  fccure  him  again!!  rafh  and  dangerous 
enterprizes  : "I'he  good  fenfe,  which  he  difplayed  in  his 
difeourfe  and  converfation,  Jeemed  to  warrant  his  fuccefs 
in  every  reafonable  undertaking. , Other,  Endowments  * 
likewife  he  hadvattained,  which,  in  . a privatt/  gentleman, 
W'ould  have  been  high).y  prpamentali  and^which,  ip  a 
great  monarch,  might  have  proved  extremely  ufeful  to 
his  people.  He  was  poflsflfd.  pf  .an  fxqellent  tafte  in  all 
the  fine  arts;  and  the  love  pf  paintjng  was  in  fome  degree 
his  favourite  paffion.,  J.<ea.rncd  beyon^  what  is  common 
in  princes,  he  was  a good  judge  of  writing  in  others,  and 
enjoyed,  himfelf,  no  mean  talent  in  compofition.  In 
any  other  age  or  nation,  this  monarch  had  been  fecure 
of  a profperous  and  a happy  reign.  But  the  high  idea  of 
his  own  authority,  which  he  had  imbibed,  made  him  in- 
capable of  giving  way  to  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  be- 
gan to  prevail  among  his  fubjects.  His  politics  were  not 
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fupported  by  fuch  vigour  and  forefight  as  might  enable 
him  to  fubdue  their  pretcnfions,  and  maintain  his  prero- 
gative at  the  high  pitch,  to  v/hich  it  had  been  railed  by 
his  prcclecefl'ors.  And  above  all,  the  I'pirit  of  enthuh- 
afm,  being  univerfally  diffufed,  difappointed  all  the  views 
of  human  prudence,  and  diilurbed  the  operation  of  every 
motive,  which  ufually  influences  fociety. 

But  the  misfortunes,  arifing  from  thefe  caufes,  were 
yet  remote.  Charles  now  enjoyed  himfelf  in  the  full  ex- 
ercife  of  his  authority,  in  a focial  intercourfe  with  his 
friends  and  courtiers,  and  in  a moderate  ufe  of  thofe 
plcafures,  which  he  mod:  affeiSlcd.  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  who  had  fomewhat  Ci  anaer 
alienated' Charles  from  the  queen,  fhe  is  to  be  confidcred  qut'j'n* 
as  his^chief  friend  and  favourite.  That  ruftic  contempt 
of  the  fair  fex,  which  James  afFecled,  and  which,  ba- 
nifhing  them  from  his  court,  made  it  refemble  more  a fair 
or  an  exchange,  than  the  feat  of  a great  prince,  was  very 
ivide  of  the  difpofition  of  this  monarch.  But  though  full 
of  complaifance  to  the  whole  fex,  Charles  referved  all  his 
paffion  for  his  confort,  to  whom  he  attached  himfelf  with 
unfhaken  fidelity  and  confidence.  By  her  fenfe  and  fpirit, 
as  well  as  by  her  beauty,  fhe  juftified  the  fondnefs  of  her 
hufband ; though  it  is  allowed,  that,  bein|;  fomewhat  of 
a paflionate  temper,  fhe  precipitated  him  into  hafty  and 
imprudent  meafures.  Her  religion,  likewife,  to^  which  fhe 
was  much  addidled,  muft  be  regarded  as  a great  misfor- 
tune ; fince  it  augmented  the  jealoufy  which  prevailed 
againft  the  court,  and  engaged  her  to  procure  for  the 
catholics  fome  indulgences,  which  were  generally  difiafte- 
ful  to  the  nation*. 

In  the  former  .fituation  of  the  Englifh  government, 
when  the  fovereign  was  in  a great  mcafure  independent 
pf  his  fubjeft,  the  kirfg  chofe  his  minifters,  either  from 
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**"  favour,  or  from  an  opinion  of  their  abiiitie;, 

» - - ‘ without  any  regard  to  their  parliamentary  intereft  or  ta- 
lents.  It  has  fince  been  the  maxim  of  princes,  wherever 
popular  leaders  encroach  too  much  on  royal  authority,  to 
confer  offices  on  them ; in  expedtation  that  they  will  after- 
wards become  more  careful  not  to  diminilh  that  power, 
which  has  become  their  own.  Thefe  politics  were  now 
embraced  by  Charles;  a fure  proof  that  a fecret  revolu- 
tion had  happened  in  the  conllitution,  and  had  neceffi- 
tated  the  prince  to  adopt  new  maxims  of  government 
But  the  views  of  the  king  were  at  this  time  fo  repugnant 
to  thofe  of  the  puritans,  that  the  leaders,  whom  he  gain- 
ed, loft,  from  that  moment,  all  intereft  with  their  piTty, 
and  were  even  purfued  as  traitors,  with  implacable  hatred 
and  refentment.  'I'his  was  the  cafe  with  Sir  Thomas 
^ ° ' Wentworth,  whom  the  king  created,  firft  a baron,  then 

a vifeount,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Straftbrd  j made  him 
prefidcnt  of  the  council  of  York,  and  deputy  of  Ireland  ; 
and  regarded  him  as  his  chief  minifter  and  counfellor. 
r By  his  eminent  talents  and  abilities,  Strafford  merited  all 

the  confidence,  which  his  mafter  repofed  in  him : His 
charadler  was  ftately  and  auftere ; more  fitted  to  procure 
efteem  than  love:  His  fidelity  to  the  king  was  unffiaken; 
but  as  he  now  employed  all  his  counfels  to  fupport  the 
prerogative,  which  he  had  formerly  bent  all  his  endea- 
vours to  diminilh,  his  virtue  feems  not  to  have  been 
entirely  pure,  but  to  have  been  fufceptible  of  ftrong  im- 
preffions  from  private  intereft  and  ambition.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges  was  about  the  fame  time  created  mafter  of  the 
rolls  : Noy,  attorney-general : Littleton,  folicitor-general. 
All  thefe  had  likewife  been  parliamentary  leaders;  and 
were  men  eminent  in  thei  r profeffion  *. 

In  all  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and  even  in  many  civil. 
Laud,  bifhop  of  London,  had  great  influence  over  the 

S Sir  Edw.  Walker,  p.  ]a8,  1 Whitlotke,  p.  ij.  Map,  p.  lo. 
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king.  This  man  was  virtuous,  if  feverity  of  manners  chap. 
alone  and  abftinence  from  pleafure,  could  deferve  that  ^ 
name.  He  was  learned,  if  polemical  knowledge  could  1630. 
intitle  him  to  that  praifc.  He  was  difinterefted,  but  with 
unceafing  induftry  he  ftudied  to  exalt  the  prieftly  and 
prelatical  charai^er,  which  was  his  own.  Iiis  zeal'was 
unrelenting  in  the  caufe  of  religion  5 that  is,  in  impofing, 
by  rigorous  meafures,  his  own  tenets  and  pious  ceremo- 
nies on  the  obftinate  puritans,  who  had  profanely  dared 
to  oppofe  him.  In  profecution  of  his  holy  purpofes,  he 
overlooked  kveiy  human  confideration ; or,  in  other 
words,  the  heat  and  indifcretion  of  his  temper  made  him 
negleifl  the  views  of  prudence  and  uiles  of  good  manners. 

He  was  in  this  refpecl  happy,  that  all  his  enemies  were 
alfo  imagined  by  him  the  declared  enemies  to  loyalty  and 
true  piety,  and  that  every  excrcile  of  his  anger,  by  that 
means,  became  in  his  eyes  a merit  and  a virtue.  This 
was  the  man  who  acquired  fo  great  an  afcendant  over 
Charles,  and  who  led  him,  by  the  facility  of  his  temper, 
into  a condu(Sl,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to 
his  kingdoms. 

The  humour  of  the  nation  ran  at  that  time  into  the  innnT»:io»i 
extreme  oppofite  to  fuperftition;  and  it  was  with  diffi-  J.huJ*h. 
culty  that  the  ancient  ceremonies,  to  which  men  had 
been  accuftomed,  *and  which  had  been  fandified  by  the 
practice  of  the  firft  reformers,  could  be  retained  in  divine 
fervice  : Yet  was  this  the  time  which  Laud  chofe  for  the 
introdudlion  of  new  ceremonies  and  obfervances.  Be- 
fides  that  thefe  were  fure  to  difplcafc  as  innovations,  there 
lay,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  another  very  forcible 
objedlion  againft  them.  Laud,  and  the  other  prelates 
who  embraced  his  meafures,  were  generally  well-inftru(fi- 
ed  in  facred  antiquity,  and  had  adopted  many  of  ihofe 
religious  fentiments,  which  prevailed  during  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries ; when  the  Cbriflian  church,  as  is  well 
, known. 
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known,  was  already  funk  into  thofe  fuperftitions,  whicli 
were  afterwards  continued  and  agumented  by  the  policy 
of  Rome.  The  revival,  therefore,  of  the  ideas  and  prac- 
tices of  ,tiiat  age,  could  not  fail  of  giving  the  Englifh 
faith  and  liturgy  fjme  rcfemblance  to  the  catholic  fuper- 
ftitioh,  which  tlie  kingdom  in  general,  and  the  puritans 
in  particular,  held  in  the  greateft  horror  and  deteftation. 
Men  alfo  were  apt  to  think,  that,  without  fome-  fecrct 
purpofe,  fuch  infignificant  obfervances  would  not  be 
impofed  with  fuch  unrelenting  zeal  on  the  refraftory 
nation;  and  that  Laud's  feheme  was  to  le»d  back  the 
Englifli,  by  gradual  Reps,  to’  the  religion  of  their  ancef-  ' 
tors.  I'hey  confidercd  not,  that  the  very  infignificancy 
of  thefe  ceremonies  recommended  them  to  the  fuperfti- 
tkms  prelate,  and  made  them  appear  the  more  peculiarly 
facred  and  religious,  as  they  could  ferve  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe. Nor  was  the  rcfemblance  to  the  Romifh  ritual  any 
objection,  but  rather  a merit,  with  Laud  and  his  brethren  ; 
who  bore  a much  greater  kindnefs  to  the  mother-church, 
as  they  called  her,  than  to  the  feclaries  and  prelbyterians, 
and  frequently  recommended  her  as  a true  ChriRian 
church ; an  appellation  which  they  refufed,  or  at  leaR 
fcrupled  to  give  to  the  others  So  openly  were  thefe  ^ 
tenets  efpoufed,  that  not  only  the  difeontented  puritans 
believed  the  church  of  England  to  be  Vdapfing  faR  into 
Romifli  fuperRition  : The  court  of  Rome  itfelf  enter- 
tained hopes  of  regaining  its  authority  in  this  ifland; 
and,  in  order  to  forward  Laud’s  fuppofed  good  intentions, 
an  offer  was  twice  made  him,  in  private,  of  a cardinal’.s 
hat,  which  he  declined  excepting '.  His  anfwer  was,  as 
he  fays  himfelf.  That  fomething  dwelt  within  him,  which 
would  not  fuffer  his  compliance,  till  Rome  were  other  than 
it  is 
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A COURT  lady,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Devonfliire,  P, 

having  turned  catholic,  was  aflicd  by, Laud  the  reafons  , - — j 

of  her  converfion.  ’Tis  chiefly^  faid  fhe,  bccaufe  I hate  to 
travel  in  a crowd,  'I'he  meaning  of  this  exprellion  being 
demanded,  Ihe  replied,  I perceive  your  grace  and  many 
others  are  mgking'bajle  to  Rome  ; and  therefore,,  in  order  to 
prevent  my  being  crowded,  I have  gone  before  you.  It  miitl: 
be  confefled,  that  though  Laud  deferved  not  the  appel- 
lation of  papift,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
in  a lefs  degree,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  R.omifh : 

The  fame  profound  refpccl  was  cxacled  to  the  facerdotal 
charatSler,  the  fame  fubmiffion  required  to  the  creeds  and 
decrees  of  fynods  and  councils,  the  fame  pomp  and  cere- 
mony was  aft'edlcd  in  wnrfhip,  and  the  fame  fuperftitious 
regard  to  days,  pofturcs,  meats,  and  vefiments.  Ko 
wonder^  therefore,  that  this  pieiatc  was,  every-where, 
among  the  puritans,  regarded  with  horror,  as  the  fore- 
runner of  antichrift. 

• As  a fpecimen  of  the  new  ceremonies,  to  which  Laud 
facrificed  his  own  quiet  and  that  of  the  nation,  it  may 
not  to  be  amifs  to  relate  thofe  which  he  was  accufed  of 
employing  in  the  confecration  of  St.  Catherine’s  church, 
and  which  were  the  objedl  of  fuch  general  fcandal  and 
offence. 

On  the  bifliop’s  appnrach  to  the  weft  door  of  the 
church,  a loud  voice  cried.  Open,  open,  ye  everlaftir.g 
doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may  enter  in!  Immediately 
the  doors  of  the  church  flew  open,  and  the  bifhop  entered. 

Falling  upoq  his  knees,  with  eyes  elevated  and  arms  ex- 
panded, he  uttered  thefc  words:  This  place  is  holy,  the 
ground  is  holy  : In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghojl,  / pronounce  it  holy. 

Going  towards  the  chancel,  he  feveral  times  toolc  up 
from  the  floor  fome  of  the  dull,  and  threw  it  in  the  air. 

When  he  approached,  with  his  attendants,  near  to  the 

Communion- 
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^ LII*  **'  it:  And 

» - ‘ • on  their  return,  they  went  round  the  church,  repeating 

1630.  as  they  marched  along,  fome  of  the  pfalms : And  then 
faid  a form  of  prayer,  which  concluded  with  thefc  words: 
JVe  confecrate  this  chunk,  and  ftparate  it  unto  thee  as  help 
ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to  common  ufes. 

After  this,  the  bilhop,  Handing  near  the  commu- 
nion-table, folemnly  pronounced  many  imprecations  upon 
fuch  as  Ihould  afterwards  pollute  that  holy  place  by  muf- 
ters  of  foldiers,  or  keeping  in  it  profane  law-courts,  or 
carrying  burthens  through  it.  On  theconclufion  of  every 
curfe  he  bowed  towards  the  eaft,  and  cried,  Let  all  the 
people  fay.  Amen. 

The  imprecations  being  all  fo  pioully  finifhed,  there 
were  poured  out  a number  of  bleflings  upon  fuch  as  had 
any  hand  in  framing  and  building  that  facred  and  beau- 
tiful edifice,  and  on  fuch  as  had  given,  or  fhould  here- 
' after  give  to  it,  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  utenfils. 
At  every  benediiSfion,  he  in  like  manner  bowed  towards 
the  eaft,  and  cried,  Let  all  the  people  fay.  Amen. 

The  fermon  followed;  after  which,  the  bifliop  con- 
fecrated  and  adminiftered  the  facrament  in  the  followinz 
manner : 

As  he  approached  the  communion  tabic,  he  made  many 
lowly  reverences : And  coming  up  to  that  part  of  the 
table  where  the  bread  and  wine  lay,  he  bowed  feven  times. 
After  the  reading  of  many  prayers,  he  approached  the 
facramental  elements,  and  gently  lifted  up  the  corner  of 
the  napkin,  in  which  the  bread  was  placed.  When  he 
beheld  the  bread,  he  fuddenly  let  fall  the  napkin,  flew 
back  a ftep  or  two,  bowed  three  feveral  times  towards  the 
bread ; then  he  drew  nigh  again,  opened  the  napkin,  and 
bowed  as  before. 

Next,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  vtdiich  had  a co- 
ver upon  it,  and  was  filled  with  wine.  He  let  go  the 

cup. 
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eup,  fell  back,  and  bowed  thrice  towards  It.  He  »p-  C H^a  p. 
proachcd  again  ; and  lifting  up  the  cover,  peeped  into  the  . ^ ‘ « 

cup.  Seeing  the  wine,  he  let  fall  the  cover,  darted  back,  i63°« 
and  bowed  as  before.  Then  he  received  the  facfament, 
and  gave  it  to  others.  And  many  prayers  being  faid, 
the  folemnity  of  the  confecration  ended.  The  walls  and 
floor  and  roof  of  the  fabric  W'ere  then  fuppofed  to  be 
fufl[iciently  holy ". 

Orders  were  given,  and  rigoroufly  infilled  on,  that 
the  communion-table  Ihould  be  removed  from  the  middle 
of  the  area,  where  it  hitherto  flood  in  all  churches,  ex- 
cept in  cathedrals  °.  It  was  placed  at  theeall  end,  railed 
in,  and  denominated  an  Altar;  as  the  clergyman,  who 
officiated,  received  commonly  the  appellation  of  Priest. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  the  difeontents  excited  by  this 
innovation,  and  the  fufpicions  which  it  gave  rife  to. 

The  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  the  ufing  of  copes,  a 
fpecies  of  embroidered  vellment,  in  adminillering  the  fa- 
crament,  were  alfo  known  to  be  great  objedls  of  fcandal, 
as  being  popilh  pradlices  : But  the  oppofition  rather 
encreafed  than  abated  the  zeal  of  the  prelate  for  the 
introduflion  of  thefe  habits  and  ceremonies. 

All  kinds  of  ornament,  efpecially  pidlures,  were  ne- 
ceflary  for  fppportihg  that  mechanical  devotion,  which 
was  purpofed  to  be  raifed  in  this  model  of  religion : But 
as  thefe  had  been  fo  much  employed  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  had  given  rife  to  fo  much  fuperflition,  or 
what  the  puritans  called  idolatry ; it  was  impodible  to 
introduce  them  into  Englilh  churches,  without  exciting 
general  murmurs  and  complaints.  But  Laud,  pof- 
felTed  of  prefent  authority,  perfilled  in  his  purpofe,  and 
made  fcveral  attempts  towards  acquiring  thefe  orna- 
ments. Some  of  the  pidlures,  introduced  by  him,  were 

” Rufliworth,  »ol.  ii.  p.  76,  77.  Welwood,  p.  Z75.  Franiclyn,  p.  386. 

e RuOlWorth,  vol,  U,  p«  107.  24, 
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CHAP.  j]fo  found,  upon  enquiry,  to  be  the  very  fame  that  might 

■,  be  met  within  the  mafs-book.  The  crucifix  too,  that 

1630.  eternal  confolation  of  all  pious  catholics,  and  terror  to  all 
found  proteftants,  was  not  forgotten  on  this  occafion  p. 

It  was  much  remarked,  that  Sherfield,  the  recorder 
of  Salifbury,  was  tried  in  the  ftar-chamber,  for  having 
broken,  contrary  to  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury’s  exprefs  in- 
jun£lions,  a painted  window  of  St.  Edmond’s  church  in 
that  city.  He  boafted,  that  he  had  deftroyed  thefe  mo- 
numents of  idolatry  : But  for  this  effort  of  his  zeal,  he 
was  fined  500  pounds,  removed  from  his  office,  con- 
demned to  make  a public  acknowledgment,  and  be  bound 
to  his  £>ood  behaviour 

Not  only  fuch  of  the  clergy,  as  negleiSfed  to  obferve 
every  ceremony,  were  fufpended  and  deprived  by  the 
high-commilTion  court:  Oaths  were,  by  many  of  the 
bifhops,  .impofed  on  the  church-wardens  j and  they  were 
fworn  to  inform  againll  any  one,  who  adled  contrary  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  canons  '.  Such  a mcafure,  though  prac- 
tifed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gave  much  offence; 
as  refembling  too  nearly  the  practice  of  the  Romifh  in- 
quifition. 

To  fhow  the  great  alienation  from  the  churches 
reformed  after  the  prefbyterian  model.  Laud  advifed,  that 
the  difeipline  and  worfhip  of  the  church  fhould  be  im- 
pofed  on  the  Englifh  regiments  and  trading  companies 
abroad  *.  All  foreigners  of  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  con- 
gregations were  commanded  to  attend  the  eftablillied 
church  ; and  indulgence  was  granted  to  none  after  the 
children  of  the  firlt  denizens  Scudamore  too,  the 
king’s  ambafliidor  at  Paris,  had  orders  to  withdraw  him- 

p Ruffivi  otth,  vol.  ii.  p.  172, 173.  q Ibiii.  p.  154.  Slate  TrUlt, 

*o1.  v.p.46.  Ftaniclyn,  p.  410.  411,411,  r Rufliwnnh,  vol.  ii. 

p.  1S6.  * Ibid.  p.  149.  Fraoklyn,  p,  451,  t Rutliworih, 

vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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felf  from  the  commuaion  of  the  hugonots.  Even  men  ^ 
of  fenfe  were  apt  to  blame  this  condudt,  not  only  becaufe  ■ _ ' 1 

it  gave  offence  in  England,  but  becaufe,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries,  it  loft  the  crown  the  advantage  of  being  confidered 
as  the  head  and  fupport  of  the  reformation 
On  pretence  of  pacifying  difputes,  orders  were  iffued 
from  the  council,  forbidding,  on  both  fides,  all  preaching 
and  printing  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  of 
predeftination  and  free-will.  But  it  was  complained  of, 
and  probably  with  reafon,  that  the  impartiality  was  al- 
together confined  to  the  orders,  and  that  the  execution 
of  them  was  only  meant  againft  the  calvinifts. 

•In  return  for  Charles’s  indulgence  towards  the  church, 

Laud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify,  on  every 
occafion,  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat,  with  the  ut-- 
moft  difdain  or  deteftation,  all  puritanical  pretenfions  to 
a free  and  independent  conftitution.  But  while  thefe 
prelates  were  fo  liberal  inraifing  the  crown  at  the  expence 
of  public  liberty,  they  made  no  fcruple  of  encroaching, 
themfelves,  on  the  royal  rights  the  moft  inconteftible ; 
in  order  to  exalt  the  hierarchy,  and  procure  to  their  own 
order  dominion  and  independence.  All  the  dodlrines 
which  the  Romifh  church  had  borrowed  from  fome  of 
the  fathers,  and  which  freed  the  fpiritual  from  fubordi- 
nation  to  the  civil  power,  were  now  adopted  by  the 
church  of  England,  and  interwoven  with  her  political 
and  religious  tenets.  A divine  and  apoftolical  charter 
was  infifted  on,  preferably  to  a legal  and  parliamentary 
one  The  facerdotal  chara£ler  was  magnified  as  facred 
and  indefeizable : All  right  to  fpiritual  authority,  or  even 
to  private  judgment  in  fpiritual  fubjefls,  was  refufed  to 
profane  laymen : Ecclefiaftical  courts  were  held  by  the 
biifaops  in  their  own  name,  without  any  notice  taken  of 

State  Papert  celle^ed  b)r  the  earl  of  Clarendon^  p.  33s. 
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the  king’s  authority:  And  Charles,  though  extremeljr 
» — - jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  aflemblies,  feemed  ra- 
*6jo.  ther  to  encourage  than  reprefs  thofe  encroachments  of  hi* 
clergy.  Having  felt  many  fenfible  inconveniences  from 
the  independent  fpirit  of  parliaments,  he  attached  himfelf 
X _ entirely  to  thofe  who  profcfl'ed  a devoted  obedience  to  his 
crown  and  perfon  ; nor  did  he  forefee  that  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  power,  which  he  exalted,  not  admitting  of  any  pre- 
eife  boundary,  might  in  time  become  more  dangerous  to 
public  peace,  and  no  lefs  fatal  to  royal  prerogative  than 
the  other. 

So  early  as  the  coronation,  Laud  was  the  perfon,  ac- 
eoiding  to  general  opinion,  that  introduced  a novelty, 
which,  though  overlooked  by  Charles,  made  a deep  im- 
preffioii  on  many  of  the  byeftanders.  After  the  ufual 
ceremonies,  thefe  words  were  recited  to  the  king  : “ Stand 
“ and  hold  fait,  from  henceforth,  the  place  to  which 
“ you  have  been  heir  by  the  fuccellion  of  your  fore- 
“ fathers,  being  now  delivered  to  you  by  the  authority  of 
“ Almighty  God,  and  by  the  hands  of  us  and  all  the 
“ bilhops  and  fervants  of  God.  And,  as  you  fee  the 
“ clergy  to  come  nearer  the  altar  than  others,  fo  remem- 
“ ber,  that,  in  all  places  convenient,  you  give  them 
“ greater  honour  ; that  the  Mediator  of  God  and  man 
“ may  eftablifli  you  on  the  kingly  throne,  to  be  a medi- 
“ ator  betwixt  the  clergy  and  the  laity;  and  that  you 
“ may  reign  for  ever  with  Jefus  Chrift,  the  King  of 
“ kings,  and  Lord  of  lords*.” 

The  principles,  which  e:^alted  prerogative,  were  not 
entertained  by  the  king  merely  as  foft  and  agreeable  to 
his  royal  ears  : T;  hey  were  al(b  put  in  practice  during 
the  time  that  he  ruled  without  parliaments.  Though 
frugal  and  regular  in  his  expence,  he  wanted  money  for 
the  fupport  of  government  j and  he  levied  it,  either  by 
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the  revival  of  obfolete  laws,  or  by  violations,  fome  more 
open,  fome  more  difguifed,  of  the  privileges  of  the  na- 
tion. Though  humane  and  gentle  in  his  temper,  he 
gave  way  to  a fewfeverities  in  the  ftar-chamber  and  high- 
commi/fion,  which  feemed  necell'ary,  in  order  to  fupport 
the  prefent  mode  of  adminiftration,  and  reprefs  the  ri- 
fing  fpirit  of  liberty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Under 
thefe  two  heads  may  be  reduced  all  the  remarkable  tranf- 
adions  of  this  reign,  during  fome  years;  For,  in  peace- 
able and  profperous  times,  where  a neutrality  in  foreign 
affairs  is  obferved,  fcarcely  any  thing  is  remarkable,  but 
what  is,  in  fome  degree,  blamed,  or  blameable.  And, 
left  the  hope  of  relief  or  protedlion  from  parliament 
might  encourage  oppofition,  Charles  iftued  a proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  -declared,  “ That  whereas,  for  feve- 
“ ral  ill  ends,  the  calling  again  of  a parliament  is  di- 
“ vulged;  though  his  majefty  has  Ibown,  by  frequent 
“ meetings  with  his  people,  his  love  to  the  ufe  of  par- 
“ liaments;  Yet  the  late  abufe  having,  for  the  prefent, 
“ driven  him  unwillingly  out  of  that  courfe ; he  will 
“ account  it  prefumption  for  any  one  to  prelcribe  to  him 
“ any  time  for  the  calling  of  that  afiembly  This 
was  generally  conftrued  as  a declaration,  that,  during 
this  reign,  no  more  parliaments  were  intended  to  be  fum- 
moned  *.  And  every  meafure  of  the  king’s  confirmed  a 
fufpicion,  fo  difagreeable  to  the  generality  of  the  people. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by 
the  royal  authority  alone.  The  former  additional  impo- 
fitions  were  ftill  exacted.  Even  new  impofitions  were 
laid  on  feveral  kinds  of  merchandize 

The  cuftom-houfe  officers  received  orders  from  the 
council  to  enter  into  any  houfc,  warehoufe,  or  cellar ; 
to  fearch  any  trunk  or  cheft ; and  to  break  any  bulk 
whatever  ; in  default  of  the  payment  of  cuftoms 
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*-  A P.  In  order  to  exercife  the  militia,  and  to  keep  them  in 

t I good  order,  each  county,  by  an  edi£l  of  the  council, 

1630.  was  aiTefled  in  a certain  fum,  for  maintaining  a mufter- 
mafter,  appointed  for  that  fervice 

Compositions  were  openly  made  with  recufants, 
and  the  popifh  religion  became  a regular  part  of  the 
revenue.  This  was  all  the  perfecution  which  it  under- 
went during  the  reign  of  Charles'*. 

A COMMISSION  was  granted  for  compounding  with 
fuch  as  were  poflefled  of  crown-lands  upon  defcflivc 
titles;  and,  on  this  pretence,  fome  money  was  e.xa61ed 
from  the  people'. 

There  was  a law  of  Edward  II.  % That  whoever 
was  poflefled  of  twenty  pounds  a year  in  land,  fhould  be 
obliged,  when  fummoned,  to  appear  and  to  receive  the 
order  of  knighthood.  Twenty  pounds,  at  that  time, 
partly  by  the  change  of  denomination,  partly  by  that 
in  the  value  of  money,  were  equivalent  to  200  in  the  fe- 
venteenth  century;  and  itfeemedjuft,  that  the  king  fhould 
not  ftridUy  infift  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  oblige 
people  of  to  fmall  revenue  to  accept  of  that  expenfive 
honour.  Edward  VI.®,  and  queen  Elizabeth \ who  had 
both  of  them  made  ufe  of  this  expedient  for  railing  mo- 
ney, had  fummoned  only  thofc  who  were  poflefled  of 
forty  pounds  a year  and  upwards  to  receive  knighthood, 
or  compound  for  their  negledt ; and  Charles  imitated 
their  example,  in  granting  the  fame  indulgence.  Com- 
miflioners  were  appointed  for  fixing  the  rates  of  compofi- 
tion ; and  inftrudlions  were  given  to  thefe  commiflioners, 
not  to  accept  of  a lefs  fum  than  would  have  been  due 
by  the  party,  upon  a tax  of  three  fubfidies  and  a 
half*.  Nothing  proves  more  plainly,  how  ill-difpofed 

c RuOi.  Tol.  n.  p.  10.  ■<  Idem,  ibid.  p.  II,  12,  13.  247. 

« Idem,  ibid.  p.  49.  ^ Statulum  de  mUUikui,  g Rymer,  tom.  le. 

p.  124.  Idem,  493.  504,  > Rufli.  vol,  ii,  p.  70,  7J,  7a> 
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the  people  were  to  the  meafures  of  the  crown,  than  to  C h a r. 
obferve,  that  they  loudly  complained  of  an  expedient,  ^ j 

founded  on  pofitive  ftatute,  and  warranted  by  fuch  recent 
precedents.  The  law  was  pretended  to  be  obfolete ; 
though  only  one  reign  had  intervened  fince  the  laft  exe- 
cution of  it. 

Barnard,  le3urer  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  London,  ufed  Sfveri  itiof 
this  expreflion  in  his  prayer  before  fermon  ; Lord,  open 
the  eyes  of  the  queen's  majefty,  that  jhe  may  fee  Jefus  Chrifi,  amf  high 
ivhom  Jhe  has  pierced  with  her  infidelity,  fuperfition,  and  ido~ 
latry.  He  was  queftioned  in  the  high-commilfion  court 
for  this  infult  on  the  queen  ; but,  upon  his  fubmilTion, 
difmifled  Leighton,  who  had  written  libels  againft  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  bilhops,  and  the  whole  adminidra- 
tion,  was  condemned  by  a very  fevere,  if  not  a cruel, 
ientence  ; but  the  execution  of  it  was  fufpended  for  feme 
time,  in  expeiSlation  of  his  fubmiflionh  All  the  fcveri- 
ties,  indeed,  of  this  reign  were  exercifed  againft  thofe 
who  triumphed  in  their  fufferings,  who  courted  perfecu- 
tion,  and  braved  authority:  And,  on  that  account,  their 
puniftiment  may  be  deemed  the  more  juft,  but  the  lefs 
prudent.  To  have  negledled  them  entirely,  had  it  been 
confiftent  with  order  and  public  fafety,  had  been  the 
wifeft  nieafure  that  could  have  been  embraced  ; as  per- 
haps it  had  been  the  moft  fevere  puniftiment  that  could 
have  been  inflifted  on  thefe  zealots. 

In  order  to  gratify  the  clergy  with  a magnificent  fa-  1631# 
brie,  fubferiptions  were  fet  on  foot,  for  repairing  and 
rebuilding  St.  Paul’s ; and  the  king,  by  his  countenance 
and  example,  encouraged  this  laudable  undertaking  “. 

By  order  of  the  privy-council,  St.  Gregory’s  church  was 
removed,  as  an  impediment  to  the  projedl  of  extending 
and  beautifying  the  cathedral.  Some  houfes  and  (hops 

k Rufliworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  3*.  I Kennet*i  complete  Hift.  *ol.  iii. 
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^ * **•  likcwife  were  pulled  down  ; and  compenfation  was  made 
1. — — to  the  owners  ",  As  there  was  no  immediate  profpeft 

1631.  of  alfembling  a parliament,  fuch  a£ls  of  power  in  the 
king  became  necelTary  ; and  in  no  former  age  would  the 
people  have  entertained  any  fcruple  with  regard  to  them. 
It  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  Puritans  were  extremely 
averfe  to  the  raifing  of  this  ornatrtent  to  the  capital.  It 
favoured,  as  they  pretended,  of  popifh  fuperftition. 

A STAMP  duty  was  impofed  on  cards  : A new  tax, 
which,  of  itfclf,  was  liable  to  no  objeflion;  but  ap- 
peared of  dangerous  confcquence,  when  confidered  as  ar- 
bitrary and  illegal 

^ Monopolies  were  revived  j an  oppreflive  method  of 
levying  money,  being  unlimited,  as  well  as  deftrudtive  of 
induftry.  The  laft  parliament  of  James,  which  abolifhed 
monopolies,  had  left  an  equitable  exception  in  favour  of 
new  inventions;  and  on  pretence  of  thefe,  and  of  ere£l- 
ing  new  companies  and  corporations,  was  this  grievance 
now  renewed.  The  manufadlure  of  foap  was  given  to  a 
company  who  paid  a fum  for  their  patent  f.  Leather, 
fait,  and  many  other  commodities,  even  down  to  linen 
rags  were  likewife  put  under  reftriiSlions. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Clarendon,  that  fo  little  benefit  was 
reaped  from  thefe  projefts,  that  of  200,000  pounds  thereby 
levied  on  the  people,  fcarcely  1500  came  into  the  king’s 
coffers.  Though  we  ought  not  to  fufpeft  the  noble  hifto- 
rian  of  exaggerations  to  the  difadvantage  of  Charles’s 
meafures;  this  fadl,  it  muft  be  owned,  appears  fome- 
what  incredible.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  the  king’s 
intention  was  to  teach  his  fubjeds  how  unthrifty  a 
thing  it  was  to  refufe  reafonable  fupplies  to  the  crown. 
An  imprudent  proje£l ! to  offend  a whole  nation,  under 
the  view  of  punilhment ; and  to  hope,  by  a<Ss  of  viot 

n Rulhwortb»  vol.  il.  p.  S8,  89}  90.  S07*  461.  718.  « Idem,  ib)d« 
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Jencc,  to  break  their  refraftory  fpirits,  without  being  C H a p. 
poffefTed  of  any  force  to  prevent  refiftance.  , ^ 

The  council  of  York  had  been  firft  ereiSed,  after  a 
rebellion,  by  a patent  from  Henry  VIII.  without  any 
authority  of  parliament  5 and  this  exercife  of  power,  like 
many  others,  was  indulged  to  that  arbitrary  monarch. 

This  council  had  long  acted  chiefly  as  a criminal  court; 
but,  befldes  fome  innovations,  introduced  by  James, 

Charles  thought  proper,  fome  time  after  Wentworth  was 
made  prefident,  to  extend  its  powers,  and  to  give  it  a • 
large  civil  jurifdidlion,  and  that,  in  fome  refpecls,  dif- 
cretionary  *•.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king’s  in- 
tention was  only  to  prevent  inconveniencies,  which  arofc 
from  the  bringing  of  every  caufe,  from  the  moft  diftant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  into  VVeftminfter-hall:  But  the 
confequence,  in  the  mean  time,  of  this  meafure,  was  the 
putting  of  all  the  northern  counties  out  of  the  proteftion 
of  ordinary  law,  and  fubjedling  them  to  an  authority 
fomewbat  arbitrary.  Some  irregular  afts  of  that  council 
were,  this  year,  complained  of’. 

The  court  of  ftar-chamber  extended  its  authority; 
and  it  was  matter  of  complaint,  that  it  encroached  upon 
the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  other  courts;  impofing  heavy  fines 
and  inflitfling  fevere  punilhment,  beyond  the  ufual  courfe 
of  juftice.  Sir  David  Foulis  was  fined  5000  pounds, 
chiefly  becaufc  he  had  dilTuaded  a friend  from  compound- 
ing with  the  commiflioners  of  knighthood  *. 

Prynne,  a barrifter  of  Lincoln’s-Inn,  had  written  an 
enormous  quarto  of  a thoufand  pages,  which  he  called 
HiJirU-MaJlyx.  Its  profeiTed  purpofe  was  to  decry  ftage- 
plays,  comedies,  interludes,  mufic,  dancing;  but  the 
author  likewife  took  occafion  to  declaim  againft  hunting, 

S Rulhwortb,  *oI.  ii,  p.  )j8,  159,  tcc,  Fraoklyn,  p.  4iz.  ' RuOi- 
irsnh,  Tg],  ii.  p.  aoi,  zo].  • Ibid,  to),  ii,  f,  z>5>  zi6,  &c. 
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public  fcftivals,  Chriftmas-keeping,  bonfires,  and  Mar- 
poles.  His  zeal  againd  all  thefe  levities,  he  fays,  was 
firft  moved  by  obferving,  that  plays  fold  better  than  the 
choiceft  fermons,  and  that  they  were  frequently  printed 
on  finer  paper  than  the  Bible  itfelf.  Befides,  that  the 
players  were  often  papifts,  and  defperately  wicked ; the 
play-houfes,  he  affirms,  are  Satan’s  chapels,  the  play- 
haunters  little  better  than  incarnate  devils;  and  fo  many 
fteps  in  a dance,  fo  many  paces  to  hell.  The  chief  crime 
of  Nero  he  reprefents  to  have  been,  his  frequenting  and 
adling  of  plays;  and  thofe,  who  nobly  confpired  his 
death,  were  principally  moved  to  it,  as  he  affirms,  by 
their  indignation  at  that  enormity.  The  reft  of  his  thou- 
fand  pages  is  of  a like  drain.  He  had  obtained  a licence 
from  archbiftiop  Abbot’s  chaplain  ; yet  was  he  indiiSted 
in  the  flar-chamber  as  a libeller.  It  was  thought  fome- 
what  hard,  that  general  invedtives  againft  plays  fhould 
be  interpreted  into  fatires  againft  the  king  and  queen, 
merely  becaufc  they  frequented  thefe  amufements,  and 
becaufe  the  queen  fometimes  adled  a part  in  pafturals 
and  interludes,  which  were  reprefented  at  court.  The 
author,  it  muft  be  owned,  had,  in  plainer  terms,  blamed 
the  hierarchy,  the  ceremonies,  the  innovations  in  reli- 
gious worship,  and  the  new  fuperftitions,  introduced  by 
Laud  ' ; and  this,  probably,  together  with  the  obftinacy 
and  petulance  of  his  behaviour  before  the  ftar-chamber, 
was  the  reafon  why  his  fentence  was  fo  fevere.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  put  from  the  bar  ; to  ftand  on  the  pil- 
lory  in  two  places,  VVeftminfter  and  Cheapfide ; to  lofc 

t The  mufic  in  the  church^i»  he  affirmed  not  to  be  the  notfe  of  men,  but 
a bleating  ol'  brute  beaftt  3 choiriflert  betlow  the  tenor,  ai  it  were  cxeoj  baric 
a countetpirt,  as  it  v.rre  a kennel  of  dogs  3 roar  out  a treble,  at  it  were  a fort 
of  bulli3  and  grunt  out  a bafe,  at  it  were  a number  of  hogi:  ChriAmi*,  as 
n is  kept,  is  the  devil's  Chriitmas  3 and  Prynne  employed  a great  nuntber  of 
pagri  to  perfuade  men  to  affefh  the  name  of  Puritan,  as  if  Chrift  had  been  a 
l'uiitao3  and  fo  he  faith  in  hit  Index,  Rufli.  vol.  ii.  p.  1x3. 
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both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place ; to  pay  5000  pounds 
line  to  the  king  j and  to  be  imprifoned  during  life 

This  fame  Prynne  was  a great  hero  among  the  Puri- 
tans; and  it  was  chiefly  with  a view  of  mortifying  that 
feft,  that,  though  of  an  honourable  profeflion,  he  was 
condemned  by  the  ftar -chamber  to  fo  ignominious  a pu- 
niihment.  The  thorough-paced  Puritans  were  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  fournefs  and  aufterity  of  their  manners, 
and  by  their  averfion  to  all  pleafure  and  fociety  To 
infpire  them  with  better  humour,  was  certainly,  both  for 
their  own  fake  and  that  of  the  public,  a laudable  inten- 
tion in  the  court ; but  whether  pillories,  fines,  and  pri- 
fons,  were  proper  expedients  for  that  purpofe,  may  admit 
of  fome  queftion. 

Another  expedient  which  the  king  tried,  in  order  to 
infufe  cheerfulnefs  into  the  national  devotion,  was  not 
much  more  fuccefsful.  He  renewed  his  father’s  edict 
for  allowing  fports  and  recreations  on  Sunday  to  fuch  as 
attended  public  worlhip  ; and  he  ordered  his  proclama-' 
tion  for  that  purpofe  to  be  publicly  read  by  the  clergy 
after  divine  fervice*.  Thofe  who  were  puritanically 
afFefted  refufed  obedience,  and  were  punilhed  by  fufpen- 
Con  or  deprivation.  The  differences  between  the  fedls 
were  before  fufficiently  great;  nor  was  it  neceffary  to 
widen  them  farther  by  thefe  inventions. 

Some  encouragement  and  protedtion,  which  the  king 
and  the  bilhops  gave  to  wakes,  church-ales,  bride-ales, 
and  other  cheerful  feftivals  of  the  common  people,  were 
the  objedls  of  like  fcandal  to  the  Puritans*’. 

This  year  Charles  made  a journey  to  Scotland,  at- 
tended by  the  court,  in  order  to  hold  a parliament  there, 

" Rufli.  Tol.  ii.  p.  aio,  111,  See.  * Dugdale,  p.  1.  x Ruth. 
»ol.  U.  p.  193.  459.  Whitlocke,  p.  16, 17.  FciDkl/o,  p.  437. 

r Rufli,  tol,  ii.  p.  191,  19a,  M«7,  p.  a. 
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CHAP,  and  to  pafs  through  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  The 

. , nobility  and  gentry  of  both  kingdoms  rivaled  each  other, 

J63J.  in  exprefling  all  duty  and  refpe£I  to  the  king,  and  in 
Blowing  mutual  friendlhip  and  regard  to  each  other.  No 
one  could  have  fufpedled,  from  exterior  appearances,  that 
fuch  dreadful  fcenes  were  approaching. 

One  chief  article  ofbufinefs  (for  it  deferves'the  name) 
which  the  king  tranfa»Sled  in  this  parliament,  was,  befides 
obtaining  fome  fupply,  to  procure  authority  for  ordering 
the  habits  of  clergymen*.  The  aft  did  not  pafs  with- 
out oppofuion  and  difliculty.  The  dreadful  furplice  was 
before  men’s  eyes ; and  they  apprehended,  with  fome 
reafon,  that,  under  fanftion  of  this  law,  it  would  foon 
be  introduced  among  them.  Though  the  king  believed 
that  his  prerogative  intitled  him  to  a power,  in  general, 
of  direfUng  whatever  belonged  to  the  exterior  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  this  was  deemed  a matter  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  ordered  without  the  fanflion  of  a 
particular  ftatute. 

Immediately  after  the  king’s  return  to  England,  he 
heard  of  archbifliop  Abbot’s  death  : And,  without  delay, 
he  conferred  that  dignity  on  his  favourite.  Laud  j who, 
by  this  acceflion  of  authority,  was  now  enabled  to  main- 
tain ecclefiaftical  difeipline  with  greater  rigour,  and  to 
aggravate  the  general  difeontent  of  the  nation. 

Laud  obtained  the  bilhopric  of  London  for  his  friend 
, Juxon  ; and,  about  a year  after  the  death  of  Sir  Richard 

Wefton,  created  earl  of  Portland,  had  intereft  enough  to 
engage  the  king  to  make  that  prelate  high  treafurer. 
Juxon  was  a perfon  of  great  integrity,  mildnefs,  and  hu- 
manitv,  and  endued  with  a good  underftanding  *.  Yet 
» did  this  laft  promotion  give  general  offence.  His  birth 

and  charafler  were  deemed  too  obfeure  for  a man  raifed 
to  one  of  the  higheft  offices  of  the  crown.  And  the  clergy, 

a Ruth.  ibid.  p.  183.  a Wbillocke,  p.  13.  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  99, 
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It  was  thought,  were  already  too  much  elated  by  former  chap. 
inftances  of  the  king’s  attachment  to  them,  and  needed  ■ ' ‘ f 

not  this  farther  encouragement  to  aflume  dominion  over  «<i33' 
the  laity'’.  The  Puritans,  likewife^  were  much  dilTatisfied 
with  Juxon,  notwithftanding  his  eminent  virtues,  becaufe 
be  was  a lover  of  profane  field-fports,  and  hunting. 

Ship- MONEY  was  now  introduced.  The  firft  writs  of  1634. 
this  kind  had  been  diredled  to  fea-port  towns  only : But 
fhip-money  was  at  this  time  levied  on  the  whole  king- 
dom ; and  each  county  was  rated  at  a particular  fum, 
which  was  afterwards  aflefled  upon  individuals The 
amount  of  the  whole  tax  was  very  moderate,  little  ex- 
ceeding 200,000  pounds  ; It  was  levied  upon  the  people 
with  equality  : The  money  was  entirely  expended  on  the 
navy,  to  the  great  honour  and  advantage  of  the  king- 
dom : As  England  had  no  military  force,  while  all  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  were  ftrongly  armed,  a fleet 
feemed  abfolutely  neceffary  for  her  fecurity : And  it  was 
obvious  that  a navy  muft  be  built  and  equipped  at  leifure, 
during  peace  ; nor  could  it  poflibly  be  fitted  out  on  a hid- 
den emergence,  when  the  danger  became  urgent : Yet 
all  thefe  confiderations  could  not  reconcile  the  people  to 
the  impofition.  It  was  entirely  arbitrary : By  the  fame 
right  any  other  tax  might  be  impofed  : And  men  thought 
a powerful  fleet,  though  very  defirable  both  for  the  cre- 
dit and  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  but  an  unequal  recom- 
pence  for  their  liberties,  which,  they  apprehended,  were 
thus  facrificed  to  the  obtaining  of  it. 

England,  it  muft  be  owned,  was,  in  this  refpeff, 
unhappy  in  its  prefent  fituation,  that  the  king  had  enter- 
tained a very  different  idea  of  the  conftitution,  from  that 
which  began,  in  general,  to  prevail  among  his  fubjefls. 

S . la-end.in,  vol,  i.  p.  j;.  May,  p,  aj.  c Jtufliworth,  vol.  ii, 

p.  157,  25s,  icc. 
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CHAP.  He  did  not  regard  national  privileges  as  fo  facred  and 
. ‘ ■ inviolable,  that  nothing  but  the  moft  extreme  necef- 

«634*  fity  could  juftify  an  infringement  of  them.  He  conli- 
dered  himfelf  as  the  fupremc  magillrate,  to  whofe  care 
heaven,  by  his  birth-right,  had  committed  his  people, 
whofe  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  their  fecurity  and  hap- 
pinefs,  and  who  was  verted  with  ample  diferetionary 
powers  for  that  falutary  purpofe.  If  the  obfervance  of 
ancient  laws  and  curtoms  was  confirtent  with  the  prefent 
convenience  of  government,  he  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  comply  with  that  rule ; as  the  eafieft,  the  fafeft,  and 
what  procured  the  mort  prompt  and  willing  obedience. 
But  when  a change  of  circumrtances,  efpecially  if  derived 
from  the  obrtinacy  of  the  people,  required  a new  plan  of 
adminirtration,  national  privileges,  he  thought,  muft 
yield  to  fupreme  power  ; nor  could  any  order  of  the ' 
ftate  oppofe  any  right  to  the  will  of  the  fovereign,  direirt- 
ed  to  the  good  of  the  public  That  thefe  principles  of 
government  were  derived  from  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
, Englirtt  laws,  it  would  be  rafli  to  affirm.  The  fluctu- 
ating nature  of  the  conrtitution,  the  impatient  hu- 
mour of  the  people,  and  the  variety  of  events,  had,  no 
doubt,  in  different  ages,  produced  exceptions  and  contra- 
dictions. Thefe  obfervations  alone  may  be  ertablifhed  on 
both  fides,  that  the  ap|)earances  were  fufficiently  rtrong 
in  favour  of  the  king  to  apologize  for  his  following 
fucH  maxims ; and  that  public  liberty  muft  be  fo  pre- 
carious under  this  exorbitant  prerogative,  as  to  render 
an  oppofition  not  only  excufable,  but  laudable,  in  the 
people  °. 

Some  laws  had  been  enaCted,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  againft  depopulation,  or  the  converting  of 
arable  lands  into  parture.  By  a decree  of  the  ftar-cham- 

<1  Rulhworth,  »ol.  i*.  p.  535,  54*.  • See  note  [YJ  it  the  end 

of  the  Tolume. 
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ber,  Sir  Anthony  Roper  was  lined  4000  pounds  for  an  C H a p. 
offence  of  that  nature  ^ This  fevere  fcntence  was  in-  ■ . ‘ . 

tended  to  terrify  others  into  compofition  ; and  above 
30,000  pounds  were  levied  by  that  expedient^.  Like 
compofitions,  or,  in  default  of  them,  heavy  fines,  were 
required  for  encroachments  on  the  king’s  forefts ; whofe 
bounds,  by  decrees  deemed  arbitrary,  were  extended 
much  beyond  what  was  ufual  The  bounds  of  one 
foreft,  that  of  Rockingham,  were  encreafed  from  fix  miles 
to  Cxty'.  The  fame  refra(Rory  humour  which  made 
the  people  refufe  to  the  king  voluntary  fupplics,  difpofed 
them,  with  better  reafon,  to  murmur  againll  thefe  irre- 
gular methods  of  taxation. 

Morley  was  fined  10,000  pounds,  for  reviling,  chal- 
lenging, and  ftriking,  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  Sir 
George  Theobald,  one  of  the  king’s  fervanis".  This 
fine  was  thought  exorbitant ; but  whether  it  was  com- 
pounded, as  was  ufual  in  fines  impofed  by  the  liar-cham- 
ber, we  are  not  informed. 

Allison  had  reported,  that  the  archbilhop  of  York 
had  incurred  the  king’s  difpleafure,  by  alking  a limited 
toleration  for  the  catholics,  and  an  allowance  to  build 
fome  churches  for  the  excrcife  of  their  religion.  For 
this  flander  againll  the  archbilhop,  he  was  condemned  in 
the  liar-chamber  to  be  fined  lOOO  pounds,  to  be  commit- 
ted to  prifon,  to  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  during 
life,  to  be  whipped,  and  to  be  fet  on  the  pillory  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  in  three  other  towns  in  England.  Robins, 
vvho  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  was  condemned 
by  a fentence  equally  fevere '.  Such  events  are  rather  to 
be  confidered  as  rare  and  detached  incidents,  collefled 
by  the  fevere  ferutiny  of  hillorians,  than  as  proofs  of  the 

^ RuOiwor  h,  Tol.  ii.  p.  470.  Vol  iii.  Anp.  p.  fo6.  C Idem, 

*ol.  iii.  p.  333.  Franklyn,  p.  478.  ^ p.  i Straf* 

ford’s  Letters  and  Diipatches,  vol.  ii.  p*  1 17*  ^ Kuih  worth,  vol.  ii« 

P>  170.  f Ibid.  p.  269* 
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CHAP,  prevailing  genius  of  the  king’s  adtniniftratlon,  which  feems 

^ , to  have  been  more  gentle  and  equitable  than  that  of  moft 

1634.  of  his  predeceffors  : There  were,  on  the  whole,  only  five 
or  fix  fuch  inftances  of  rigour  during  the  courfe  of  fifteen 
years,  which  elapfed  before  the  meeting  of  the  long  par- 
liament. And  it  is  alfo  certain,  that  fcandal  againfl  the 
great,  though  feldom  profecuted  at  prefent,  is,  however, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a great  crime,  and  fubjeds  the 
offender  to  very  heavy  penalties. 

There  are  other  infiances  of  the  high  refped  paid  to 
the  nobility  and  to  the  great  in  that  age  ; when  the 
powers  of  monarchy,  though  difputed,  fiill  maintained 
thenifelvcs  in  their  prifiine  vigour.  Clarendon™  tells  us 
a pleafant  incident  to  this  purpofe  : A waterman,  belong- 
ing to  a man  of  quality,  having  a fquabble  with  a citizen 
about  his  fare,  fhowed  his  badge,  the  creft  of  his  mafter, 
which  happened  to  be  a fwan ; and  thence  infified  on 
better  treatment  from  the  citizen.  But  the  other  replied 
carelefslv,  that  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about  that 
goofe.  For  this  offence  he  was  fummoned  before  the 
marfhal’s  court ; was  fined,  as  having  opprobrioully  de- 
famed the  nobleman’s  creft,  by  calling  the  fwan  a goofej 
and  was  in  effed  reduced  to  beggary. 

Sir  Richard  Granvile  had  thought  himfelf  ill  ufed  by 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  a law-fuit ; and  he  was  accufed  be- 
. fore  the  fiar-chamber  of  having  faid  of  that  nobleman,  that 
he  was  a bafe  lord.  The  evidence  againft  him  was  fome- 
* what  lame ; yet,  for  this  flight  offenct,  infufiiciently 
' proved,  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a fine  of  8000  pounds  ; 

one  half  to  the  earl,  the  other  to  the  king 

Sir  George  Markham,  following  a chiice  where  lord 
Darcy’s  humfinan  was  exercifing  his  hounds,  kept  clofer 
to  the  dogs  than  was  thought  proper  by  the  huntfman, 
who,  belides  other  rudends,  gave  him  foul  language, 

n Life  of  Cl^rcnJoa,  vcl.  i.  f.  72.  0 Lord  Lanfdown,  p.  514.. 
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^hich  Sir  George  returned  With  a ftroke  of  his  whip*  C h^a  p. 
The  fdlow  threatened  to  complain  to  his  mafter : The  . _ ^ 

knight  replied.  If  his  mafter  fliouldjuftify  fuch  infolence, 
he  would  ferve  him  in  the  fame  manner,  or  words  to  that 
efted.  Sir  George  was  fummoned  before  the  ftar-cham- 
ber,  and  fined  10,000  pounds.  So  fint  a thing  wm  it  irt 

thofe  days  to  be  a lord  ! A natural  reflexion  of  lord 

Lanfdown’s,  in  relating  this  incident  ®.  The  peoplcj  in 
Vindicating  their  liberties  from  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
threw  oft  alfo  the  yoke  of  the  nobility.  It  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  this  laft  incident  happened  early  in  the  reijgn 
of  James.  The  prefent  pradlice  of  the  ftar-chamber 
was  far  from  being  an  innovation  ; though  the  prefent 
difpofition*  of  the  people  made  them  repine  more  at  this 
fervitude. 

Charles  had  Imitated  the  exaihple  of  Elizabeth  and  1635. 
James,  and  had  iffued  proclamations  forbidding  the  land- 
ed gentlemen  and  the  nobility  to  live  idly  in  London,  and 
Ordering  them  to  retire  to  their  country-feats  r.  For  dif- 
Obedience  to  this  cdidl,  many  were  indi<fted  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, and  were  fined  in  the  ftar-chamber’.  This 
occafioned  difeontents  } and  the  fentences  were  complain- 
ed of,  as  illegal.  But  if  proclamations  had  authority,  of 
which  nobody  pretended  to  doubt,  muft  they  not  be  put 
in  execution?  In  no  inftance,  I muft  confefs,  does  it 
more  evidently  appear,  whatconfufed  and  uncertain  ideas 
were,  during  that  age,  entertained  concerning  the  Eng- 
lifh  conftitution. 

I 

Ray,  having  exported  fullers-eartb,  contrary  to  the 
king’s  proclamation,  was,  befides  the  pillory,  condemned 

o Lord  Lanfdown,  p.  Jt  j.  This  ftory  it  told  difterentir  in  Hobart's  Rc- 
porti,  p,  110.  It  there  appears,  that  Markham  was  tioed  onip  500  pounds, 
and  eery  dereracdl;  I Forhegasethc  lie  and  wrote  a challenge  to  lord  Darcy. 

Jaoiei  was  aniioul  to  difeourage  the  practice  of  duelling,  which  was  then 
*ay  prevalent. 

P Rulhworth,  vol.  ii.  p,  144,  q Idem,  ibid.  p.  zSt. 
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CHAP,  in  the  flar-chamber  to  a fine  of  2000  pounds Like 
■ _ ‘ I fines  were  levied  on  Terry,  Eman,  and  others,  for  dif- 

obeying  a proclamation  which  forbad  the  exportation  of 
gold  Ill  order  to  account  for  the  fubfequent  convul- 
lions,  even  thefe  incidents  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  as 
frivolous  or  contemptible.  Such  feverities  were  after- 
wards magnified  into  the  greateft  enormities. 

There  remains  a proclamation  of  this  year,  prohi- 
biting hackney-coaches  from  Handing  in  the  ftreet'.  We 
are  told,  that  there  were  not  above  twenty  coaehes  of 
that  kind  in  London.  There  are,  at  prefent,  near  eight 
hundred. 

1636.  The  eft'ecls  of  fhip-money  began  now  to  appear.  A 
formidable  fleet  of  fixty  fail,  the  greateft  that  England 
had  ever  known,  was  equipped  under  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, who  had  orders  to  attack  the  herring-bufles 
of  the  Dutch,  which  fiflied  in  what  were  called  the  Bri- 
tifli  feas.  The  Dutch  were  content  to  pay  30,000  pounds 
for  a licence  during  this  year.  They  openly  denied, 
however,  the  claim  of  dominion  in  the  feas,  beyond 
the  friths,  bays,  and  fliores ; and  it  may  be  queftioned 
whether  the  laws  of  nations  warrant  any  farther  pre- 
tcnfions. 

This  year  the  king  fent  a fquadron  againft  Sallee; 
and,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  de- 
ftroyed  that  receptacle  of  pirates,  by  whom  the  Eng- 
lifii  commerce  and  even  the  Englifh  coafts  had  long  been 
infefted. 

1637.  Burton,  a divine,  and  Baftwick,  a phyfician,  were 
tried  in  the  ftar-chamber  for  feditious  and  fchifmatical 
libels,  and  were  condemned  to  the  fame  puniftiment  that 
had  been  inflided  on  Prynne.  Prynne  hirafelf  was  tried 

1 

r Ru(h^onh|  vol.  ij,  p.  34S1  * Idea);  ibid.  p.  350,  t Idem, 

ibid.  p.  jibt** 
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for  a new  offence  2 and,  toircther  with  another  fine  of  ^ n a p.- 

, , Lll. 

5000  pounds,  was  condemned  to  .lofe  what  remained  of  , j 
his  ears.  Befides,  that  thefe  writers  had  attacked,  with  r®37- 
great  feverity,  and  even  an  intemperate  zeal,  the  cere- 
monies, rites,  and  government  of  the  church  j the  very 
anfwers  which  they  give  in  to  the  court,  were  fo  full  of 
contumacy  and  of  inveiflives  againft  the  prelates,  that  no 
lawyer  could  be  prevailed  on  to  fign  them".  The  ri- 
gors, however,  which  they  underwent,  being  fo  unworthy 
men  of  their  profeflion,  gave  general  offence  j and  the 
patience,  or  rather  alacrity,  with  which  they  fulfered, 
encreafed  ftill  farther  the  indignation  of  the  public 
The  feverity  of  the  flar-cliamber,  which  was  generally 
aferibed  to  Laud’s  paifionate  difpofifion,  was,  perhaps, 
in  itfelf,  fomewhat  blamcable  j but  will  naturally,  to  us, 
appear  enormous,  who  enjoy,  in  the  utmoft  latitude,  that 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  is  efteemed  fo  nccefijry  i:i 
every  monarchy,  confined  by  ftriiff  legal  limitations.  But 
as  thefe  limitations  were  not  regularly  fixed  during  the 
age  of  Charles,  nor  at  any  time  before ; fo  was  this 
liberty  totally  unknown,  and  was  generally  deemed,  as 
well  as  religious  toleration,  incompatible  with  all  good 
government.  No  age  or  nation,  among  the  moderns, 
had  ever  fet  an  example  of  fuch  an  indulgence And 
it  feems  unrcafonable  to  judge  of  the  meafures,  embraced 
during  one  period,  by  the  maxims,  which  prevail  in 
another. 

Burton,  in  his  book  where  he  complained  of  inno- 
vations, mentioned  among  others,  that  a certain  Wednef- 
day  had  been  appointed  for  a faft,  and  that  the  fiift  was 
ordered  to  be  celebrated  without  any  fermons  The 
intention,  as  he  pretended,  of  that  novelty  was,  by  the 
example  of  a fuft  . without  fermons,  to  fupprefs  all  the 

“ Rufliworih,  vijl.  ii.  p.  3S1,  38,,  tec.  State  Trlalf,  »o1  v.  p.  66. 

* State  Trials,  Vwl.  ».  p.  So.  * Ibid.  p.  74.  Frsnklyn,  p.  S35. 
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® **•  ^V'ednefday’s  ledtures  in  London.  It  is  obfervable,  that 

— ,_f  the  church  of  Rome  and  that  of  England,  being,  both 

of  them,  lovers  of  form  and  ceremony  and  order,  are  more 
friends  ’to  prayer  than  preaching ; while  the  puritanical 
fediaries,  who  find  that  the  latter  method  of  addrefs,  being 
diredled  to  a numerous  audience  prefent  and  vifible,  is 
more  inflaming  and  animating,  have  always  regarded  it 
as  the  chief  part  of  divine  fervice.  Such  circumftances, 
though  minute,  it  may  not  be  improper  »o  tranftnit  to 
pofterity  f that  thofe,  who  are  curious  of  tracing  tha 
hillory  of  the  human  mind,  may  remark,  how  far  its 
fcveral  fingularhies  coincide  in  different  ages. 

CiRTAif^  zealots  bad  credled  themfelves  into  a fociety 
for  buying  in  of  impropriations,  and  transferring  them 
to  the  church  j and  great  fums  of  money  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  fociety  for  thefe  purpofes.  But  it  was 
' foon  obfervcd,  that  the  only  ufe  which  they  made  of 
their  funds,  was,  to  cftablifh  ledlurers  in  all  the  confi- 
derable  churches ; men  who,  without  being  fubjedfed 
to  epifcopal  authority,  employed  themfelves  entirely  in 
preaching  and  fpreading  the  fire  of  puritanifm.  Laud 
took  care,  by  a decree,  which  was  pafled  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  and  which  was  much  complained  of,  to  abo- 
lilh  this  focicty,  and  to  flop  their  progrefs  7.  It  was, 
however,  fltll  obftrved,  that,  throughout  England,  the 
Icdlurers  were  all  of  them  puritanically  affedled  j and 
from  them  the  clergymen,  who  contented  themfelves  with 
reading  prayers  and  homilies  to  the  people,  commonly  re- 
ceived the  reproachful  appellation  of  dumb  dogs. 

1'he  puritans,  retrained  in  England,  fhipped  them- 
felves off  for  America,  and  laid  there  the  foundations  of 
a government,  which  poffelfed  all  the  liberty,  both  civil 
and  religious,  of  which  they  found  themfelves  bereaved 


r Rulhwonh,  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  151.  Whniseke,  p.  15.  Hilbrpof  the 
life  diid  firfrerifi^t  Laud,  p«  iii, 
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in  their  native  country.  But  their  enemies,  unwilling  CHAP, 
that  they  ihould  any  where  enjoy  eafe  and  contentment,  ^ ‘ / 

and  dreading,  perhaps,  the  dangerous  confequences  of  fo  1637* 
difaiFeiSled  a colony,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  i/Tue  a pro* 
clamation,  debarring  thefe  devotees  accefs  even  into  thoie 
inhofpitabie  deferts  *.  Eight  ftiips,  lying  in  the  Thames, 
and  ready  to  fail,  were  detained  by  order  of  council  ; 
and  in  thefe  were  embarked  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  John 
Hambden,  John  Pyra,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  who  had 
refolved  for  ever  to  abandon  their  native  country,  and  fly 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe  j where  they  might 
enjoy  Jeflures  and  difeourfes  of  any  length  or  form  which 
pleafed  them.  The  king  had  afterwards  full  leifurc  to 
repent  this  exercife  of  his  authority. 

The  bifliop  of  Norwich,  by  rigoroufly  inliiling  on 
uniformity,  had  baniihed  many  induflrious  tradefmen  from 
that  city,  and  chaced  them  into  Holland  *.  The  Dutch 
began  to  be  more  intent  on  commerce  than  on  orthodoxy  ; 
and  thought,  that  the  knowledge  of  ufeful  arts  and  obe* 
dience  to  the  laws  formed  a good  citizen  ; though  attended 
with  errors  in  fubjefts,  where  it  is  not  allowable  for  hu- 
man nature  to  expc<2  any  pofitive  truth  or  certainty. 

Complaints  about  this  time  were  made,  that  the  pe- 
tition of  right  was,  in  fome  inflances,  violated,  afld  that, 
upon  a commitment  by  the  king  and  council,  bail  or  re-« 
leafement  had  been  refuled  to  Jennings,  Pargiter,  and 
Danvers  *. 

Williams,  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  a man  of  fpirit  and 
learning,  a popular  prelate,  and  who  bad  been  lord 

* Rufli.  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  41S.  T Maihtr*!  Hiftorp  of  New  England, 
book  i.  Dogd^ile.  Bates.  Hutchiofon't  of  MafTachuret’a  Bay,  vol.  i. 

pf  41.  This  lift  quote<i  author  pute  the  faA  beyond  contioverfy.  And  it  it  a 

curious  at  well  with  regard  to  the  charaAers  of  the  men,  at  of  the  limes* 

Can  any  one  doubt,  that  the  enfuing  quarrel  was  almoft  entirely  theological ; 
not  political?  What  might  be  expeded  of  the  populace,  wbenfucb  waa  tbf 
Cbara£ler  of  the  moft  enlighte oed  leaders  ? 

a May,  p.  Si*  * Ruflt.  vol.  ii.  p.  4144 
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^Ln  **'  10,000  pounds  by  the  ftar-chamber 

^ . committed  to  the  Tower  during  the  king’s  pleafure,  and 

J637?  fufpended  from  his  office.  This  fevere  fentence  was 
founded  on  frivolous  pretences,  and  was  more  aferibed  to 
Laud’s  vengeance,  than  to  any  guilt  of  the  bifhop 
Laud,  however,  had  owed  his  firft  promotion  to  the  good 
offices  of  that  prelate  with  king  James.  But  fo  impla- 
cable was  the  haughty  primate,  that  he  raifed  up  a new 
profccution  againft  Williams,  on  tl'.e  ftrangeft  pretence 
imaginable.  In  order  to  levy  the  fine  above  mentioned, 
fomc  officers  had  been  fent  to  feize  all  the  furniture  and 
books  of  his  epifcopal  palace  of  Lincoln  ; and  in  rum- 
maging the  houfe,  they  found  in  a corner  fome  negle£lcd 
letters,  which  had  been  thrown  bye  .as  ufeiefs.  Thefe 
letters  were  written  by  one  Oibaldilicne,  a fchoolmaftcr, 
and  were  direiTted  to  Williams.  Mention  was  there  made 
of  a littk  great  man  •,  and  in  another  pafi'age,  the  fame 
. perfon  was  denominated  a little  urehln.  By  inferences 
and  conftruclions,  tliefe  epithets  were  applied  to  Laud  ; 
and  on  no  better  foundation  was  Williams  tried  anew,  as 
having  received  fcandalous  letters,  and  not  difeovering 
that  private  correfpondence.  For  this  offence,  another 
fine  of  8000  pounds  was  levied  on  him  : Ofoaldiftone 
was  likewife  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  pay  a 
'fine  of  5000  pounds,  and  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the 
pillory  before  his  own  fchool.  He  faved  himfelf  by 
flight;  and  left  a note  in  his  ffudy,  wherein  he  faid, 
■“  That  he  was  gone  beyond  Canterbury'.” 

• These  profectitions  of  Williams  feems  to  have  been 
the  moll  iniquitous  meafure,  purfued  by  the  court  during 
the  time  that  the  ufe  of  parliaments  was  fufpended. 
Williams  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  fortune  to  the  fa- 
vour of  James  ; but  having  quarrelled,  firll  with  Buck- 
^ingham,  then  with  Laud,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the 

!>  Rulhworlb,  vol.  ii.  p,  416,  &c.  c Ib  d,  p.  S03,  See.  Whit- 

locke,  p.  25. 
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country  party  ; and  with  great  firmnefs  and  vigour  op-  chap. 
pofed  all  the  meafures  of  the  king.  A creature  of  the  . ' ^ 

court  to  become  its  obftinatc  enemy,  a bifhon  to  coun-  »63?. 
tenance  puritans  ; thefe  circumftances  excited  indigna- 
tion, and  engaged  the  minifters  in  thofe  fcvere  meafures. 

Not  to  mention,  what  fome  writers  relate,  that,  before 
the  fentence  was  pronounced  againft  him,  Williams  was 
offered  a pardon  upon  his  fubmiflion,  which  he  refufed 
to  make.  The  court  was  apt  to  think,  that  fo  refradtory 
a fpirit  muft  by  any  expedient  be  broken  and  fubdued. 

In  a former  trial,  which  Williams  underwent  (for 
thefe  were  not  the  firft)  there  was  mentioned,  in  court,  a 
ftory,  which,  _as  it  difcovers  the  genius  of  parties,  may 
be  worth  relating.  Sir  John  Lambe  urging  him  to  pro- 
fecute  the  puritans,  the  prelate  afked,  what  fort  of  people 
thefe  fame  puritans  were  ? Sir  John  replied,  “ That  to 
“ the  world  they  feemed  to  be  fuch  as  would  not  fwear,  ' 

“ whore,  or  be  drunk ; but  they  would  lie,  cozen,  and 
“ deceive  : That  they  would  frequently  hear  two  fermons 
“ a-day,  and  repeat  them  too,  and  that  fometimes  they 
“ would  fall 'all  day  long.”  This  charailer  muft  be 
conceived  to  be  fatirical ; yet,  it  may  be  allowed,  that 
that  fe£l  was  more  averfe  to  fuch  irregularities  as  proceed 
from  the  excefs  of  gaiety  and  pleafure,  than  to  thofe  enor- 
mities, which  are  the  moft  deftruflive  of  fociety.  The 
former  were  oppofite  to  the  very  genius  and  fpirit  of  their 
religion  ; the  latter  were  only  a tranfgrellion  of  its  pre- 
cepts ; And  it  was  not  difficult  for  a gloomy  enthufiaft  to 
convince  himfelf,  that  a ftri£l  obfervance  of  the  one  would 
atone  for  any  violation  of  the  other. 

In  1632,  the  treafurer,  Portland,  had  infiftcd  with 
the  vintners,  that  they  fiiould  fubmit  to  a tax  of  a penny 
a quart,  upon  all  the  wine  which  they  retailed.  But 
they  reje£ted  the  demand.  In  order  to  punifli  them,  a 

A Ralh«ortb,  vol.  ii.  p.  416.  _ ' 
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CHAP,  decree,  fuddenly,  without  much  enquiry  or  examination, 
^ - -!■  ■ pafled  in  the  ftar-chamber,  prohibiting  them  to  fell  or 
1637.  drcfs  victuals  in  their  houfes  Two  years  after,  they 
were  quefeioned  for  the  breach  of  this  decree  ; and  in  or- 
der to  avoid  puniihment,  they  agreed  to  lend  .the  Icing  fix 
thoufand  pounds.  Being  threatened,  during  the  fubfe- 
quent  years,  with  fines  and  profecutions,  they  at  laft 
compounded  the  matter,  and  fubmitted  to  pay  half  of  that 
duty  which  was  at  firft  demanded  of  them  ^ It  required 
little  forefight  to  perceive,  that  the  king’s  right  of  iffuing 
proclamations  mull,  if  profecuted,  draw  on  a power  of 
taxation. 

Lilburne  was  accufed  before  the  fiat-chamber,  of 
publifiiing  and  difperfing  feditious  pamphlets.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  examined  ; but  refufed  to  take  the  oath, 
ufual  in  that  court,  that  he  would  anfwer  interrc^atories, 
even  though  they  might  lead  him  to  accufe  himfelf.  For 
this  contempt,  as  it  was  Interpreted,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  whipped,  pilloried,  and  imprifoned.  While  he  was 
whipped  at  the  cart,  and  fiood  on  the  pillory,  he  ha- 
rangued the  populace,  and  declaimed  violently  againfi 
the  tyranny  of  bilhops.  From  his  pockets  alfo  he  fcat- 
tered  pamphlets,  faid  to  be  feditious  ; becaufe  they  attack- 
ed the  hierarchy.  The  fiar-chamber,  which  was  fitting 
at  that  very  time,  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  gagged. 
He  ceafed  not,  however,  though  both  gagged  and  pillo- 
ried, to  fiamp  with  his  foot  and  gefiiculate,  in  order  to 
Ihow  the  people,  that,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  he 
would  fiill  harangue  them.  This  behaviour  gaye  freffi 
provocation  to  the  ftar-chamber ; and  they  condemned 
him  to  be  imprifoned  in  a dungeon,  and  to  be  loaded  with 
irons  It  was  found  difficult  to  break  the  fpirits  of  men 
who  placed  both  their  honour  and  their  confeience  in 
fufFering. 

‘ Rufli.  Tol.  ii.  p.  197.  t Mem,  ibid.  p.  451.  S Ibid. 

p.  465,  466,  467. 
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The  jealoufy  of  the  church  appeared  in  another  In*  Char, 
fiance  lefs  tragical.  Archy,  the  king’s  fool,  who,  by  his  ^ j 
office,  had  the  privilege  of  jelling  on  his  mailer,  and  the  i*jT« 
whole  court,  happened  unluckily  to  try  his  wit  upon 
Laud,  who  was  too  facred  a perfon  to  be  played  with. 

News  having  arrived  from  Scotland  of  the  firft  commo- 
tions excited  by  the  liturgy,  Archy  feeing  the  primate  pafs 
by,  called  to  him.  Who's  fool,  now,  my  lord?  For  this 
offence,  Archy  was  ordered,  by  fentence  of  the  council, 
to  have  his  coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be  difmified 
the  king’s  fervice 

Here  is  another  inllance  of  that  rigorous  fubje£lion 
in  which  all  men  were  held  by  Laud.  Some  young  gen- 
tlemen of  Lincoln’s-inn,  heated  by  their  cups,  having 
drunk  confufion  to  the  archbilhop,  were  at  his  inlliga- 
tion  cited  before  the  liar-chamber.  They  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Dorfet  for  proteflion.  TPho  bears  witnefs  agatnji 
you  ? faid  Dorfet.  One  of  the  drawers,  they  faid.  IVhere 
did  he  ftand,  when  you  were  fuppofed  to  drink  this  health  ? 
fubjoined  the  earl.  He  was  at  the  door,  they  replied,  go~ 
ing  out  of  the  room.  Tujh  ! cried  he,  the  drawer  was  mif- 
taken  : You  drank  confujion  to  the  archbijhop  of  Canterbury' t 
enemie<  ; and  the  fellow  was  gone  before  you  pronounced  the 
lajl  word.  This  hint  fupplied  the  young  gentlemen  with  a 
new  method  of  defence:  And  being  advifed  by  Dorfet  to 
behave  with  great  humility  and  great  fubmiHion  to  the 
primate ; the  modelly  of  their  carriage,  the  ingenuity  of 
their  apology,  with  the  patronage  of  that  noble  lord,  faved 
them  from  any  feverer-punilhment  than  a reproof  and  ad- 
monition, with  which  they  were  difmifled  ‘. 

This  year,  John  Hambden  acquired,  by  his  fpirit  and  Trial  of, 
courage,  univerfal  popularity  throughout  the  nation,  and  **“”'^*“* 
has  merited  great  renown  with  pollerity,  for  the  bold 
fland  which  he  made,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  liberties 

* Rulli.  Tol.  U.  f,  470.  Wdrood,  f . * Rolh.  vol.  Ui.  p.  iSo. 
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of  his  country.  After  the  impofing  of  fhip-moncy, 
Charles,  in  order  to  difcourage  all  oppofition,  had  pro- 
pofcd  this  queftion  to  the  judges  ; “ Whether,  in  a cafe 
“ of  neccflity,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  might 
“ not  impofe  this  taxation  ; and  whether  he  were  not  foie 
“ judge  of  the  neceffity  r”  Thefc  guardians  of  law  and 
liberty  replied,  with  great  complaifance,  “ That  in  a 
“ cafe  of  neceffity  he  might  impofe  that  taxation,  and 
“ that  he  was  foie  judge  of  the  neceffity Hambden 
had  been  rated  at  twenty  Ihillings  for  an  eftate,  which 
he  pollcfl’ed  in  the  county  of  Buckingham:  Yet  not- 
withftanding  this  declared  opinion  of  the  judges,  not- 
withllanJing  the  great  power,  and  fometimes  rigorous 
maxims  <<f  the  crown,  notwithllanding  the  fmall  profpeft 
of  relief  from  parliament ; he  refclved,  rather  than  tamely 
fubniit  to  fo  illegal  an  impofition,  to  ifand  a legal  profe- 
cution,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  all  the  indignation  of  the 
court.  T he  cafe  was  argued  during  twelve  days,  in  the 
exchequer-chamber,  before  all  the  judges  of  England  ; 
and  the  nation  regarded,  with  the  utmoft  anxiet}',  every 
circurnflance  of  this  celebrated  trial.  The  event  was 
eafily  forefeen  : But  the  principles,  and  reafonings,  and 
behaviour  of  the  parties,  engaged  in  the  trial,  were  much 
canvafled  and  enquired  into  ; and  nothing  could  equal 
the  favour  paid  to  the  one  fide,  except  the  hatred  which  , 
attended  the  other. 

It  was  urged  by  Hamhden’s  council,  and  by  his  par- 
tizans  in  the  nation,  that  the  plea  of  neceffity  was  in 
vain  introduced  into  a trial  of  law  ; fince  it  was  the  na- 
ture of  neceffity  to  abolifli  all  law,  and,  by  irrcfiftible 
violence,  to  diflblve  all  the  weaker  and  more  artificial  ties 
of  human  fociety.  Not  only  the  prince,  in  cafes  of  ex- 
treme diitrefs,  is  exempted  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  ad- 
miniftration  ; All  orders  of  men  are  then  levelled  ; and 

^ Ruth.  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  .Wluifjckc,  p,  24. 
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expedient  which  his  fituation  enables  him  to  employ,  v 

But  to  produce  fo  violent  an  effeft,  and  fo  hazardous  to  i6S7» 
every  community^  an  ordinary  danger  or  difficulty  is  not 
fufficient ; much  lefs,  a neccffity,  which  is  merely  fidli- 
tious  and  pretended.  Where  the  peril  is  urgent  and  ex- 
treme, it  will  be  palpable  to  every  member  of  the  fociety  ; 
and  though  all  ancient  rules  of  government  are  in  that 
cafe  abrogated,  men  will  readily,  of  themfelves,  fubmit 
to  that  irregular  authority,  which  is  exerted  for  their  pre- 
fervation.  But  what  is  there  in  common  between  fuch 
fuppofitions,  and  the  prefent  condition  of  the  nation? 

England  enjoys  a profound  peace  with  all  her  neighbours  : 

And  what  is  more,  all  her  neighbours  arc  engaged  in 
furious  and  bloody  wars  among  themfelves,  and  by  their 
mutual  enmities  farther  enfure  her  tranquility.  The 
very  writs  themfelves,  which  are  ifTued  for  the  levying  of 
fliip-money,  contradift  the  fuppofition  of  ncceffity,  and 
pretend  only  that  the  feas  are  infefted  with  pirates ; a 
flight  and  temporary  inconvenience,  which  may  well  await 
a legal  fupply  from  parliament.  The  writs  likewife  allow 
feveral  months  for  equipping  the  fliips  ; which  proves  a 
very  calm  and  deliberate  fpecies  of  neceffity,  and  one  that 
admits  of  delay  much  beyond  the  forty  days  requifite  for 
fummoning  that  aflembly.  It  is  ftrange  too,  that  an  ex- 
treme neceffity  which  is  always  apparent,  and  ufually 
comes  to  a fudden  crifis,  fliould  now  have  continued, 
without  interruption,  for  near  four  years,  and  ftiould  have 
remained,  during  fo  long  a time,  invifible  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  And  as  to  the  pretehfion,  that  the  king  is  foie 
judge  of  the  neceffity  ; what  is  this  but  to  fubjedb  all  the 
privileges  of  the  nation  to  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  ? 

To  expedf  that  the  public  will  be  convinced  by  fuch  rea- 
foning,  mull  aggravate  the  general  indignation;  by  add- 
ing, to  violence  againft  men’s  perfons  and  their  property^ 
fo  cruel  a mockery  of  their  underftanding. 
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In  vain  are  precedents  of  ancient  writs  produced : 
Tbefe  writs,  when  exanained,  are  only  found  to  require, 
the  fea-ports,  fonietimes  at  their  own  charge,  fometimes 
at  the  charge  of  the  counties,  to  fend  their  (hips  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation.  Even  the  prerogative,  which  em- 
powered the  crown  to  ifTue  fuch  writs,  is  aboliOied,  and 
its  exercife  almoA  entirely  difeontinued,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  ' ; and  all  the  authtWity,  which  re- 
mained, or  was  afterwards  excrciled,  was  to  prefs  fhips 
into  the  public  fervice,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public. 
How  wide  are  thefe  precedents  from  a power  of  obliging 
the  people,  at  their  own  charge,  to  build  new  ihips, 
to  vidual  and  pay  them,  for  the  public;  nay,  to  fur- 
nifli  money  to  the  crown  for  that  purpofe  ? What  fecu- 
rity  either  againft  the  farther  extenfion  of  this  claim, 
or  againft  diverting  to  other  purpofes  the  public  money, 
fo  levied  ? The  plea  of  neceffity  would  warrant  any 
other  taxation  as  well  as  that  of  Ihip-money : Where- 
ever  any  difRculty  fhall  occur,  the  adminiftration,  inftcad 
of  endeavouring  to  elude  or  overcome  it,  by  gentle  and 
prudent  mcafures,  will  inftantly  reprefent  it  as  a reafoa 
for  infringi.'ig  all  ancient  laws  and  inftitutions  : And  if 
fuch  maxims  and  fuch  pradices  prevail,  what  has  be- 
come of  national  liberty  ? What  authority  is  left  to  the 
great  charier,  to  the  ftatutes,  and  to  that  very  petition  of 
right,  which,  in  the  prefent  reign,  had  been  fo  folemnly 
en.ided  by  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  legiflature  ? 

The  defencelefs  condition  of  the  kingdom  while  un- 
provided with  a navy ; the  inability  of  the  king,  from 
his  eftablifhed  revenues,  with  the  utmoft  care  and  fruga, 
lity,  to  equip  and  maintain  one ; the  impoHibility  of  ob- 
taining, on  reafonable  terms,  any  voluntary  fupply  from 
parliament : A|1  thefe  are  reafons  of  ftate,  not  topics  of 
law.  If  thefe  reafons  appear  to  the  king  fo  urgent  as  to 
dilpenlc  with  the  legal  rules  of  government  j let  him 

t Suu  Tii$iip  f.  p.  9^5,  2^^, 
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enforce  his  edifts,  by  his  court  of  ftar-chamber,  the  c a p, 
proper  I'nftrument  of  irregular  and  abfolute  power ; not 
proftitute  the  charadler  of  his  judges  by  a decree,  which  i«j7* 
is  not,  and  cannot  poffibly  be  legal.  By  this  means  the 
boundaries,  at  leaft,  will  be  kept  more  diftina  between 
ordinary  law  and  extraordinary  exertions  of  prerogative  ; 
and  men  will  know,  that  the  national  conftitution  is  only 
fufpended  during  a prefent  and  difficult  emergence,  but 
has  not  undergone  a total  and  fundamental  alteration. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  reafons,  the  prejudiced 
judges,  four  “ excepted,  gave  fentence  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  Hambden,  however,  obtained  by  the  trial  the 
end  for  which  he  had  fo  generoufly  facrificed  his  fafety 
and  his  quiet : The  people  were  rouzed  from  their  le- 
thargy, and  became  fenfible  of  the  danger  to  which 
their  liberties  were  expofed.  Thefe  national  queftions 
Were  canvalled  in  every  company ; and  the  more  they  were 
examined,  the  more  evidently  did  it  appear  to  many,  that 
liberty  was  totally  fubverted,  and  an  unufual  and  arbitrary 
authority  exercifed  over  the  kingdom.  Slavilh  principles, 
they  faid,  concur  with  illegal  pradfices ; ccclefiaftical 
tyranny  gives  aid  to  civil  ufurpation } iniquitous  taxes 
are  fupported  by  arbitrary  punifhments ; and  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  nation,  tranfmitted  through  fo  many  ages, 
fecured  by  fo  many  laws,  and  purchafed  by  the  blood 
of  fo  many  heroes  and  patriots,  now  lie  proftrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  monarch.  What  though  public  peace  and 
national  induftry  encreafed  the  commerce  and  opulence 
of  the  kingdom  ? This  advantage  was  temporary,  and 
due  alone,  not  to  any  encouragement  given  by  the 
crown,  but  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh,  the  remains  of 
their  ancient  freedom.  What  though  the  perfonal  cha- 
raacr  of  the  king,  amidft  all  his  mifguided  counfels, 
might  merit  indulgence,  or  even  praife  ? He  was  but  one 

« S«  Stite  Trial.!  Article  Ship-money,  whieh  eonWiM  the  fpeeche.  of  . . 
loiir  ju<l(ei  in  favour  of  H^b4cn, 
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CHAP,  rnan ; and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  the  inheritance 
y ' ■ of  millions,  were  too  valuable  to  be  facrificed  to  his  pre.^ 

, »637-  judices  and  miftakes.  Such,  or  more  fevere,  were  the 

fentiments  promoted  by  a great  party  in  the  nation  : No 
excufe  on  the  king’s  part,  or  alleviation,  how  reafon- 
able  foever,  could  be  hearkened  to  or  admitted  : And  to 
redrefs  thefe  grievances,  a parliament  was  impatiently 
longed  for;  or  any  other  incident,  however  calamitous, 
that  might  fecure  the  people  againft  thofe  oppreflions, 
which  they  felt,  or  the  greater  ills,  which  they  appre- 
hended, from  the  combined  encroachments  of  church  and 
Rate. 
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^ j HE  grievances  under  which  the  Englifli  laboured,  chap. 
i when  confidered  in  thetnfelves,  without  regard  to  . , 

the  conftitution,  fcarcely  deferve  the  name  ; nor  were  1637. 
they  either  burthenfome  on  the  people’s  properties,  or 
anywife  (hocking  to  the  natural  humanity  of  mankind. 

Even  the  impofition  of  (hip-money,  independent  of  the 
confequcnccs,  was  a gieat  and  evident  advantage  to  the 
public,  by  the  judicious  ufe  which  the  king  made  of  the 
money  levied  by  that  expedient.  And  though  it  was  juftly 
apprehended,  that  fuch  precedents,  if  patiently  fubmitted 
to,  would  end  in  a total  difufe  of  parliaments,  and  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  arbitrary  authority  ; Charles  dreaded 
no  oppofition  from  the  people,  who  are  not  commonly- 
much  afFedied  with  confequences,  and  require  fome  ftrik- 
ing  motive,  to  engage  them  in  a refiftance  of  e(labli(hed 
government.  All  ccclefiaflical  affairs  were  fettled  by  law 
and  uninterrupted  precedent;  and  the  church  was  become, 
a confiderable  barrier  to  the  power,  both  legal  and  ille- 
gal, of  the  crown.  Peace  too,  induftry,  commerce, 
opulence  ; nay,  even  juftice  and  lenity  of  adminiftration, 
notwithftanding  fome  very  few  exceptions  ; All  thefe  were 
enjoyed  by  the  people ; and  every  other  bleffmg  of  go- 
vernment, except  liberty,  or  lathcr  the  prefeat  exercife 
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CHAP,  of  liberty^  and  its  proper  fecurlty  *.  It  feemed  probable* 

. ‘ ■ therefore,  that  affairs  might  long  have  continued  on  the 

*<ir»  fame  footing  in  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Scotland  j a country  more  turbulent,  and 
lefs  difpofed  to  fubmiflion  and  obedience.  It  was  thence 
the  commotions  firft  arofe  j and  it  is  therefore  time  for  us 
to  return  thither,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of 
affairs  in  that  kingdom. 

l>ir<ontenti  THOUGH  the  pacihc,  and  not  unfleilful  governtrient  of 
iiiS.oU>Bd.  great  authority  which  he  had  acquired, 

had  much  allayed  the  feuds  among  the  great  families, 
and  had  eftablifhed  law  and  order  throughout  the  king- 
dom ; the  Scotiffi  nobility  were  ftill  poffeffed  of  the  chief* 
power  and  influence  over  the  people.  Their  property 
was  extenllve their  hereditary  jurifdifbons  and  the  feu- 
dal tenures  encreafed  their  authority ; and  the  attachment 
of  the  gentry  to  the  heads  of  families  effablilhed  a kind 
of  voluntary  fervitude  under  the  chieftains.  Befides  that 
long  abfence  had  much  loofened  the  king’s  conne£lionS 
with  the  nobility,  who  refided  chiefly  at  their  country- 
feats  , they  were,  in  general,  at  this  time,  though  from 
flight  caufes,  much  difguffed  with  the  court.  Charles, 
from  the  natural  piety  or  fuperftition  of  his  temper,  was 
extremely  attached  to  the  ecclefiaftics : And  as  it  is  na- 
tural for  men  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  their  intereft 
coincides  with  their  inclination  j he  had  eftablifhed  it  as 
a fixed  maxim  of  policy,  to  encreafe  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  that  order.  The  prelates,  he  thought,  efta- 
blifhed regularity  and  difeipline  among  the  clergy  j the 
clergy  inculcated  obedience  and  loyalty  among  the  people : 
And  as  that  rank  of  men  had  no  feparate  authority, 
and  no  dependence  but  on  the  crown ; the  royal  power, 
k would  feem,  might,  with  the  greater  fafety,  be  en- 
tiufted  in  tfieir  hands.  Many  of  the  prelates,  therefore, 

I 

• Cbitndon,  p.  74,  75.  May,  p.  18.  Warwick,  p.  6*. 
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were  raifed  to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  ftate  : Spotf-'  ^ ^ 

wood,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  cieated  chancel-  . / 

lor  : Nine  of  the  bifliops  were  privy  counfellors ; The  •*37»  ^ 
bilhop  of  Rofs  afpired  to  the  office  of  treafurer  : Some  of 
the  prelates  poflefied  places  in  the  exchequer  : And  it 
was  even  endeavoured  to  revive  the  firft  inllitution  of  the 
college  of  jullice,  and  to  fliare  equally  between  the  clergy 
ami  laity  the  whole  judicial  authority Thcfe  advan- 
tages,  poilclTcd  by  the  church,  and  which  the  bifliops 
d;d  not  always  enjoy  with  fuitable  modefty,  dil’guflcd 
the  haughty  nobility,  who,  deeming  themfelves  much 
fuperior  in  rank  and  quality  to  this  new  order  of  men, 
were  difpleafed  to  find  themfelves  inferior  in  power  and 
influence.  Intereft  joined  itfeif  to  ambition,  and  begat 
a jealoufy,  left  the  epifcopal  fees,  which,  at  the  reform- 
ation, had  been  pillaged  by  the  nobles,  fhould  again  be 
enriched  at  the  expence  of  that  order.  By  a moft  ufcful 
and  beneficial  law,  the  impropriations  had  already  been 
ravifhed  from  the  great  men  : Competent  falaries  had  been 
afllgned  to  the  impoveriflicd  clergy  from  the  tythes  of 
each  parifli  : And  what  remained,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  was  impowered  to  purchafe  at  a low  valuation'. 

The  king  likewife,  warranted  by  ancient  law  and  prac- 
tice, had  declared  for  a general  refumption  of  all  crown- 
lands,  alienated  by  his  predccefibrs ; and  though  he  took 
no  ftep  towards  the  execution  of  this  projeS,  the  very 
pretenfion  to  fuch  power  had  excited  jealoul'y  and  difeon- 
tent  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  tender  regard  which  Charles 
bore  to  the  whole  church,  he  had  been  able,  in  Scotland, 
to  acquire  only  the  affedtion  of  the  fuperior  rank  among 
the  clergy.  The  minifters  in  general  equalled,  if  not 

P Ruihworib,  vol.  ii.  P..3S6.  May,  p.  19*  n Outhry’u  Me- 

tnoin,  p.  14.  Buract*!  Mcm>  ps  29*  3^*  ' King's  declaration,  p. 

Fiiinkiyn,  p.  6li,  * King's  deciarattoo,  p.  6* 
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CHAP,  exceeded  the  nobility,  in  their  prejudices  againft  the  court, 

' f againft  the  prelates,  and  againft  epifcopal  authority 
' »637-  Though  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  hierarchy  might  feetn 
advantageous  to  the  inferior  clergy,  both  as  it  eredled 
dignities,  to  which  all  of  them  might  afpire,  and  as  it 
beftowed  a luftre  on  the  whole  body,  and  allured  men  of 
family  into  it ; thefe  views  had  no  influence  on  the  Scot- 
tifli  ccclefiaftics.  In  the  prefent  difpofition  of  men’s 
minds,  there  was  another  circumftance,  which  drew  con- 
fideration,  and  counterbalanced  power  and  riches,  the 
ufual  foundations  of  diftinflion  among  men  ; and  that 
was,  the  fervour  of  piety,  and  the  rhetoric,  hov.’evcr 
barbarous,  of  religious  Icdlurcs  and  difcourfes.  Checked 
- by  the  prelates  in  the  licence  of  preaching,  the  clergy 

regarded  epifcopal  jurifdiiSUon  both  as  a tyranny  and  an 
ufurpation,  and  maintained  a parity  among  ecclefiaftics  to 
be  a divine  privilege,  which  no  human  law  could  alter  or 
infringe.  While  fuch  ideas  prevailed,  the  moft  moderate 
excrcife  of  authority  would  have  given  difguft  ; much 
more,  that  extenfive  power,  which  the  king’s  indulgence 
encouraged  the  prelates  to  aflume.  The  jurifditftion  of 
prelbyteries,  fynods,  and  other  democratical  courts,  was, 
in  a manner,  aboliihed  by  the  bifhops  3 and  the  general 
aflembly  itfelf  had  not  been  fummoned  for  feveral  years 
A new  oath  was  arbitrarily  impofed  on  intrants,  by  which  • 
they  fwore  to  obferve  the  articles  of  Perth,  and  fubmit  to 
the  liturgy  and  canons.  And  in  a word,  the  whole 
fyftem  of  church  government,  during  a courfe  of  thirty 
years,  had  been  changed  by  means  of  the  innovations,  in- 
troduced by  James  and  Charles. 

T HE  people,  under  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  i 
clergy,  could  not  fail  to  partake  of  the  difeontents,  which 
prevailed  among  thefe  two  orders  { and  where  real  grounds 
of  complaint  were  wanting,  they  greedily  laid  hold  of 
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Imaginary  bnes.  The  fame  horror  againft  popery,  with 
which  the  Englifh  puritans  were  poffefled,  was  obferv- 
able  among  the  populace  in  Scotland  ; and  among  thefc> 
as  being  more  uncultivated  and  uncivilized,  feemed  ra- 
ther to  be  inflamed  into  a higher  degree  of  ferocity.  The 
genius  of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  the  court  and  among 
the  prelates,  was  of  an  oppofite  nature  ; and  having  fome 
affinity  to  the  Romifli  worfhipj  led  them  to  mollify,  as 
much  as  poffible,  the  fevtfre  prejudices,  and  to  fpeak  of 
the  catholics  in  more  charitable  language,  and  with  more 
reconciling  expre^ons.  From  this  foundation,  a panic 
fear  of  popery  was  eafily  raifed  ; and  every  new  cere- 
mony or  ornament,  introduced  into  divine  fervice,  was 
part  of  that  great  myftery  of  iniquity,  which,  from  the 
encouragement  of  the  king  and  the  bifhops,  was  to  over- 
fpread  the  nation  *.  The  few  innovations,  which  James 
had  made,  were  conftdered  as  preparatives  to  this  grand 
defign  ; and  the  farther  alterations  attempted  by  Charles 
were  reprefented  as  a plain  declaration  of  his  intentionSi 
Through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  reign,  nothing  had 
more  fatal  influence,  in  both  kingdoms,  than  this  ground- 
lefs  apprehenfion,  which,  with  fo  much  InduAry  was 
propagated,  and  with  fo  much  credulity  was  embraced, 
by  all  ranks  of  men. 

Amidst  thefe  dangerous  complaints  and  terrors  of  re- 
ligious innovation,  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  liberties  of 
the  nation  were  imagined,  and  with  fome  reafon,  not  to 
be  altogether  free  from  invafion. 

The  eflablifhment  of  the  high-coramilfion  by  James^ 
without  any  authority  of  law,  feemed  a confiderable  en- 
croachment of  the  crown  j and  ereded  the  moft  danger- 
ous and  arbitrary  of  all  courts,  by  a method  equally 
dangerous  and  arbitrary.  All  the  fteps  towards  the  fet- 
tlement  of  epifcopacy  had  indeed  been  taken  with  content 
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C H A P.  of  parliament : The  articles  of  Perth  were  confirmed  in 

Llll.  ^ 

^ ^ 1621  : In  1633,  the  king  had  obtained  a general  ratifica- 

tion  of  every  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment : But  thefe  laws 
had  lefs  authority  with  the  nation,  as  they  were  known  to 
have  palTed  contrary  to  the  fentiments  even  of  thofe  who 
voted  for  them,  and  were  in  reality  extorted  by  the  autho- 
rity and  importunity  of  the  fovereign.  The  means,  how- 
ever, which  both  James  and  Charles  had  employed,  in 
order  to  influence  the  parliament,  were  entirely  regular  ; 
and  no  reafonable  pretence  had  been  afforded  for  repre- 
fenting  thefe  laws  as  null  or  invalid. 

But  there  prevailed  among  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion another  principle,  of  the  moft  important  and  moft 
dangerous  nature,  and  which,  if  admitted,  deftroyed  en- 
tirely the  validity  of  all  fuch  flatutes.  The  eccleflaflical 
authority  was  fuppofed  totally  independent  of  the  civil  ; 
and  no  aiSI  of  parliament,  nothing  but  the  confent  of  the 
church  itfelf,  was  reprefented  as  fufficient  ground  for  the. 
introduflion  of  any  change  in  religious  worfhip  or  difei- 
pline.  And  though  James  had  obtained  the  vote  of  af- 
femblies  for  receiving  epifcopacy  and  his  new  rites  j it 
muft  be  confeficd,  that  fuch  irregularities  had  prevailed  in 
> conflituting  thefe  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  fuel)  violence 
in  conduifting  them,  that  there  were  fame  grounds  for  de- 
nying the  authority  of  all  their  adls.  Charles,  fenfible 
that  an  extorted  confent,  attended  with  fuch  invidious 
circumftances,  would  rather  be  prejudicial  to  his  mea- 
fures,  had  wholly  laid  afide  the  ufe  of  affemblies,  and  was 
refolved,  in  conjundlion  with  the  bifhops,  to  govern  the 
church  by  an  authority,  to  which  he  thought  hfmfelf 
fully  intitled,  and  which  he  believed  inherent  in  the 
crown. 

The  king’s  great  aim  was  to  complete  the  work  fo 
happily  begun  by  his  father ; to  eftablifh  difeipline  upon 
a regular  fyftem  of  canons,  to  introduce  a liturgy  into 
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public  worfliip,  and  to  render  the  ecclefiaftical  govern-  ^ ^ P. 

ment  of  all  his  kingdoms  regular  and  uniform.  Some  . - f 
views  of  policy  might  move  him  to  this  undertaking  : 

But  his  chief  motives  were  derived  from  principles  of  zeal 
and  confcience. 

The  canons  for  eftablifliing  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiiSion  imrrdgc- 
were  promulgated  in  1635  ; and  were  received  by  the  ""on'rand* 
nation,  though  without  much  appearing  oppofition,  yet  lUurty. 
with  great  inward  apprehenfion  and  difeontenf.  Men 
felt  difpleafure,  at  feeing  the  royal  authoritv  highly  ex- 
alted  by  them,  and  reprefented  as  abfolute  and  uncon- 
troulable.  They  faw  thefe  fpeculative  principles  reduced 
to  praftice,  and  a whole  body  of  ecclefiaftical  laws  efta- 
bliftied  without  any  previous  confent  either  of  church  or 
ftate  *.  They  dreaded  left,  by  a parity  of  reafon,  like 
arbitrary  authority,  from  like  pretences  and  principles, 
would  be  aflumed  in  civil  matters  : They  remarked,  that 
the  delicate  boundaries,  which  feparate  church  and  ftate, 
were  already  pafled,  and  many  civil  ordinances  eftabliftied 
by  the  canons,  under  colour  of  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions  ; 

And  they  were  apt  to  deride  the  negligence,  with  which 
thefe  important  ediifts  had  been  compiled ; when  they 
found,  that  the  new  liturgy  or  fervice-book  was  every 
where,  under  fevere  penalties,  enjoined  by  them,  though 
it  had  not  yet  been  compofed  or  publilhed  y.  It  was, 
however,  foon  expeifted ; and  in  the  reception  of  it,  as 
the  people  are  alwaj'S  moft  affected  by  what  is  external 
and  expofed  to  the  fenfes,  it  was  apprehended,  that  tho 
• chief  difficulty  would  conlift. 

The  liturgy,  which  the  king,  from  his  own  autho- 
rity, impofed  on  Scotland,  was  copffcd  from  that  of  Eng- 
land : But  left  a fervile  imitation  might  Ihock  the  pride 
of  his  ancient  kingdom,  a few  alterations,  in  order  to 
fave  appearances,  were  ma'de  in  it ; and  in  that  ftiape  it 

X Clarendon,  vo!«  i.  p.  106.  Y Idemf  ibid.  p.  xo5« 
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CHAP,  was  tranfmitted  to  the  bifhops  at  Edinburgh  *.  But  the 
^ Scots  had  univerfaily  entertained  a notion,  that,  though 

1637.  riches  and  worldly  glory  had  been  ftiared  out  to  them  with 
a fparing  hand,  they  could  boaft  of  fpi  ritual  treafures  more 
abundant  and  more  genuine,  than  were  enjoyed  by  any 
nation  under  heaven.  Even  their  fouthern  neighbours, 
they  thought,  though  feparated  from  Rome,  ftjll  retained 
a great  tin£lure  of  the  primitive  pollution  ; and  their 
liturgy  was  reprefented  as  a fpecies  of  mafs,  though  with 
fome  lefs  (how  and  embroidery  *.  Great  prejudices, 
therefore,  were  entertained  againft  it,  even  confidered  iri 
itfelf  j much  more  when  regarded  as  a preparative,  which 
was  foon  to  introduce  into  Scotland  all  the  abominations 
' of  popery.  And  as  the  very  few  alterations,  which  di- 

flinguiihed  the  new  liturgy  from  the  Englifli,  feemed  to 
approach  nearer  to  the  dodfrine  of  the  real  prefence  ; 
this  circuniilance  was  deemed  an  undoubted  confirm^ 
ation  of  every  fufpicion,  with  which  the  people  were 
poflefled 

Easter. PAY  was,  by  proclamation,  appointed  for  the 
iirlf  reading  of  the  fervice  in  Edinburgh : But  in  order 
to  judge  more  furely  of  men’s  difpofitions,  the  council 
delayed  the  matter  till  the  23d  of  July  ; and  they  even 
gave  notice, ' the  Sunday  before,  of  their  intention  tq 
commence  the  ulie  of  the  new  liturgy.  As  no  confider- 
able  fymptoms  of  difeontent  appeared,  they  thought  tha^ 
they  might  fafely  proceed  in  their  purpofe';  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  the  dean  of 
Edinburgh,  arrayed  in  his  furplice,  began  the  fervice ; thet 
bifhop  himfelf  and  many  of  the  privy-council  being  pre- 
fent.  But  no  foonerliad  the  dean  opened  the  book,  than 
a multitude  of  the  meaneft  fort^  ipoft  of  tl^em  women^ 

» King’s  Dccl.  p,  jg.  Ma^,  p,  32,  a King'f  D«cK  p.  ao. 

b Rurnei's  Mem.  p.  31.  Ru(hworrbf  vol.  ii.  p.  396.  May,  p.  31, 
c King’s  Dec.  p.  22*  Clarendoni  yol.  i,  p,  108.  Kuihworth,  ?ol«  n« 
f.  387. 
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clapping  their  hands,,  curfing,  and  crying  out,  A popt!  ^ 
a pope  ! antichrijl ! Jiont  him  ! raifed  fuch  a tumult,  that  . ‘ ■ 

it  was  impoffible  to  proceed  with  the  fervice.  The  bi-  ^ i637- 
(hop,  mounting  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  popu»  uinburgh. 
lace,  had  a ftool  thrown  at  him  ; The  council  was  in- 
fulted : And  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  magiftrates 
were  able,  partjy  by  authority,  partly  by  force,  to  expel 
the  rabble,  and  to  fliut  the  doors  againft  them.  The 
tumult,  however,  ftill  continued  without : Stpnes  were 
thrown  at  the  doors  and  wiridows  : And  when  the  fervice 
was  ended,  the  bifliop,  going  home,  was  attacked,  and 
narrowly  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  multi- 
tude. In  the  afternoon,  the  privy,  feal,  becaufe  he  carried 
the  bilhop  in  his  coach,  was  fo  pelted  with  ftones,  and 
hooted  at  with  execrations,  and  prelTed  upon  by  the  ea- 
ger populace,  that,  if  his  fervants,  with  drawn  fwords,  had 
not  kept  them  olT,  the  bifhop’s  life  had  been  expofed  to 
the  utmoft  danger 

Though  it  was  violently  fufpedled,  that  the  low  po- 
pulace, who  alone  appeared,  had  been  inft igated  by  fome 
of  higher  condition,  yet  no  proof  of  it  could  be  produced  ; 
and  every  one  fpake  with  difapprobation  of  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  giddy  multitude  °.  It  was  not  thought  fafe, 
however,  to  hazard  a new  infult  by  any  new  attempt  to 
read  the  liturgy, ; and  the  people  feemed,  for  the  time, 
to  be  appealed  and  fatisfied.  But  it  being  known,  that 
the  king  (fill  perfevered  in  his  intentions  of  impofing  that 
mode  of  worlhlp,  men  fortified  themfelves  flill  farther  in 
||ieir  prejudices  againft  it ; and  great  multitudes  rcforted 
to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  introdudfion  of  fo 
hated  a novelty  ^ It  was  not  long  before  they  broke 
out  in  the  moft  violent  diforder.  The  bifhop  of  Gallo- 

^ Kin{*6  Decl.  p.  13,  x4,  Ru/hworth,  TOl.  11.  p*  39S.  * King'ft 

DecU  p.  ft6.  30.  Clarendon^  voU  u p.  109^  ^ Kin^'i  Decl.  p«  32*  ^ 

RuQ^worth)  vol.  u.  p.  40^^ 
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way  was  attacked  in  the  ftreets,  and  chafed  into  the  chanl- 
ber  where  the  privy-council  was  fitting.  The  council 
Itfelf  was  beli.;ged  and  violently  attacked  : The  town- 
council  met  with  the  fatne  fate  : And  nothing  could  have 
fared  tiic  lives  of  all  of  them,  but  their  application  to  fome 
pr'pular  lords,  who  protedled  them,  and  difperfed  the  mul- 
titude. In  this  (edition,  the  actors  were  of  fome  belter 
condition  than  in  the  former  ; though  nobody  of  rank 
fecnied,  as  yet,  to  countenance  them  5. 

' All  men,  however,  began  to  unite  and  to  encourage 
each  other,  in  oppofition  to  the' religious  innovations 
introduced  into  the  kingdom.  Petitions  to  the  council 
were  figned  and  prefented  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  qua- 
litv:  The  women  took  part,  and,  as.  was  ufual,  with 
violence : The  clergy,  every-w'here,  loudly  declaimed 
againfl  popery  and  the  liturgy,  which  they  reprefented  as 
the  fame  : The  pulpits  refounded  with  vehement  invec- 
tives ag.ainfl  .antichrill : And  the  populace,  who  firft 
oppofed  tlie  fervicc,  was  often  compared  to  Balaam’s  afs, 
an  animal,  in  itfelf,  ftupid  and  fenfelefs,  but  w'hofe  mouth 
had  been  opened  by  the  Lord,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  world''.  In  fhort,  fanaticifm  mingling  with  fac- 
tion, private  intereft  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  fymptoms 
appeared,  on  all  hands,  of  tlie  mofl  dangerous  infurrediion 
and  difordcr. 

The  piimate,  a man  of  wifdom  and  prudence,  who 
■was  all  along  avqrfe  to  the  introduftion  of  the  litur- 
gy, rcprc!cntcd  to  the  king  the  flatc  of  the  nation  ; Th^ 
carl  of  Traquaire,  the  treafurer,  fet  out  for  London, 
in  order  to  lay  the  matter  more  fully  before  him  ; Every 
circumftancc,  whether  the  cpndition  of  England  or  of 
Scotland  were  confidered,  fliould  have  engaged  him  to 
dcfill  from  fo  hazardous  ap  attempt;  Yet  was  Charles 


f % King’s  Dc; 
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, p.  35,  36,  Rufliworth,  vol«  ii.  p.  4C4.  ^ King's 
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inflexible.  In  his  whole  conduft  of  this  affair,  there  * 
appear  no  marks  of  the  good  fenfe  with  which  he  was 
endowed : A lively  inftanrt  of  that  fpecies  of  charaaef, 
fo  frequently  to  be  met  with  ; where  there  are  found 
parts  and  judgment  in  every  difeourfe  and  opinion  ; in 
many  aflions,  indiferetion  and  imprudence.  Men’s  views 
of  things  are  the  refult  of  their  underftanding  alone: 
Their  condudl  is  regulated  by  their  underftanding,  their 
temper,  and  their  paflions. 

To  fo  violent  a combination  of  a whole  kingdom, 
Charles  had  nothing  to  oppofe  but  a proclamation ; in 
which  he  pardoned  all  paft  offences,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  be  more  obedient  for  the  future,  and  to  fubmit 
peaceably  to  the  ufe  of  the  liturgy.  This  proclamation 
was  inftantly  encountered  with  a public  proteftation,  pre- 
fented  by  the  earl  of  Hume  and  lord  Lindefey  : And  this 
was  the  firft  time  that  men  of  quality  had  appeared  in 
any  violent  a£l  of  oppofition'.  But  this  proved  a crifis. 
The  infurredlion,  which  had  been  advancing  by  a gra- 
dual and  flow  progrefs,  now  blazed  up  at  once.  No 
diforder,  however,  attended  it.  On  the  contrary,  a new 
order  immediately  took  place.  . Yonx  tables,  as  they  were 
called,  were  formed  in  Edinburgh.  One*  confilled  of 
nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a third  of  miniflers,  a fourth 
of  burgeffes.  The  table  of  gentry  was  divided  Into  many 
fubordinate  tables,  according  to  their  different  counties. 
In  the  hands  of  the  four  tables,  the  whole  authority  of  the 
■kingdom  was  placed.  Orders  were  iffued  by  them,  and 
every-where  obeyed,  with  the  utmoft  regularity  And 
among  the  firft  aifts  of  their  government  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Covenant.  ’ 

^ King's  Decl.  p.  47148,  iec.  Gutbrj,  p*  iS.  Mayi  p.  37, 

^ Oaieodoo,  voK  i.  p.  iix.  Rufliworth,  to)*  p*  734* 
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CHAP.  This  famous  covenant  confifted  firft  of  a renunciation 
, , of  popery,  formerly  figned  by  James  in  his  youth,  and 

163X.  compofed  of  many  invedives,  fitted  to  inflame  the  minds 
Mnu'”'*  againft  their  fellow-creatures,  whom  heaven  has 

enjoined  them  to  cherifli  and  to  love.  There  followed 
a bond  of  union,  by  which  the  fubferibers  obliged  them- 
felves  to  refill  religious  innovations,  and  to  defend  each 
other  againft  all  oppofition  whatfoever : And  all  this,  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  the  greater  honour  and 
advantage  of  their  king  and  country  '.  The  people, 
without  diftindion  of  rank  or  condition,  of  age  or  fex, 
flocked  to  the  fubfeription  of  this  covenant : Few,  in  their 
judgment,  difapproved  of  it }.  and  ftill  fewer  durft  openly 
condemn  it.  The  king’s  miniftersand  counfellors  them- 
felves  were,  moll  of  them,  feized  by  the  general  conta. 
gion.  And  none  but  rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their 
country,  it  was  thought,  would  withdraw  themfelves  from 
fo  falutary  and  fo  pious  a combination. 

The  'treacherous,  the  cruel,  the  unrelenting  Philip, 
accompanied  with  all  the  terrors  of  a Spanilh  inquifition, 
was  fcarcely,  during  the  preceding  century,  oppoled  in 
the  Low  Countries  with  more  determined  fury,  than  was 
now,  by  the  Scots,  the  mild,  the  humane  Charles,  at.^ 
tended  with  his  inoftenfive  liturgy. 

June.  The  king  began  to  apprehend  the  confequences.  He 
fent  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  commiffioner,  with  au- 
thority to  treat  with  the  tovenanters.  He  required  the 
covenant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled  ; And  he-thought, 
that  on  his  part  he  had  made  very  fatisfadlory  concef- 
' fions,  when  he  ofteted  to  fufpend  the  canons  and  the 

. liturgy,  till,  in  a fair  and  legal  way,  they  could  be  receiv- 

ed ; and  fo  to  model  the  high  commiflton,  that  it  Ihould 
no  longer  give  offence  to  his  fubjeds Such  general 

1 Kiag*s  Decl.  p.  57,  58,  RutTiwArih^  yol,  ii*  p.  734.  May,  p.  38. 

■ Ruihwortb,  ?ol.  ii.  p.  754,  &:c.  ^ 
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declarations  could  not  well  give  content  to  any,  much 
lefs  to  thofe  who  carried  fo  muen  higher  their  pretenfions. 
The  covenanters  found  themfelves  feconded  by  the  zeal 
of  the  whole  nation,  Above  fixty  thoufand  people  were 
afTemble.!  in  a tumultiioi'S  manner  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
neijjhboaibood.  Charles  polIellW  no  regular  forces  in 
either  or  his  kingdoms.  And  the  difeontents  in  England, 
though  fecret,  were  believed  lb  violent,  that  the  king,  it 
was  thought,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  employ  in 
fuch  a caufe  the  power  of  that  kingdom.  The  more,  there- 
fore,  the  popular  leaders  in  Scotland  confidered  their  fitu- 
ation,  the  lefs  apprehenfion  did  they  entertain  of  royal 
power,  and  the  more  rigoroufly  did  they  infill  on  entire  far 
tisfadlion.  In  anfwer  to  Hamilton’s  demand  of  renouncing 
the  covenant,  they  plainly  told  him,  that  they  would  fooner 
renounce  their  baptifm®.  And  the' clergy  invited  the 
commiffioner  himfelf  to  fubferibe  it,  by  informing  him, 
With  what  peace  and  comfort  it  had  filled  the  hearts 
“ of  all  God’s  people  ; what  refolutions  and  beginnings 
of  reformation  of  manners  were  fenfibly  perceived  in 
“ all  parts  of  the  nation,  above  any  meafure  they  had 
ever  before  found  or  could  have  expe£led  ; how  great 
“ glory  the  Lord  had  received  thereby  ; and  what  confi- 
dence  they  had,  that  Qod  would  make  Scotland  a 
blclFed  kingdom 

Hamilton  returned  to  London  : Made  another  fruit- 
Jefs  journey,  with  new  conceffions,  to  fldinburgh : Re- 
turned again  to  London  ; and  was  immediately  fent  back 
with  Hill  more  fatisfa£lory  conceffions.  The  king  was 
pow  willing  entirely  to  abolilh  the  canons,  the  liturgy, 
and  the  high  commiffion  court.  He  was  even  refolved  to 
limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  bilhops,  and  was  con- 
sent if,  on  any  terms,  he  could  retain  that  order  in  the 
phurch  of  Scotland’’.  And  to  enfure  all  thefe  gracious 

* King*!  Decl.  p.  S7,  ® Ibid,  p,  88.  Rufhwortb^  toL  H.  p«  7510 

p K.io^*s  Dect.  p.  1^7,  RuOiworth,  roJ.  ii,  p.  ;6z, 
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CHAP,  offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to  fummon  firft  an 
affembly,  then  a parliament,  where  every  national  griev- 
ance  might  be  redrefled  and  remedied.  Thefe  fucceffive 
concefHons  of  the  king,  which  yet  came  ftill  Ihort  of  the 
riling  demands  of  the  malcontents,  difeovered  his  own 
weaknefg,  encouraged  their  infolence,  and  gave  no  fatis- 
fadlion.  The  offer,  however,  of  an  affembly  and  a par- 
liament, in  which  they  cxpe£led  to  be  entirely  mailers, 
was  willingly  embraced  by  the  covenanters. 

Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies  had 
reaped  from  their  covenant,  refolved  to  have  a covenant 
on  his  fide ; and  he  ordered  one  to  be  drawn  up  for  that 
purpofe.  It  confifted  of  the  fame  violent  renunciation 
of  popery  above  mentioned  ; which,  though  the  king 
did  not  approve  of  it,  he  thought  it  fafefl  to  adopt,  in 
■ order  to  remove  all  the  fufpicions  entertained  againfl  him. 
As  the  covenanters,  in  their  bond  of  mutual  defence 
againll  all  oppofition,  had  been  careful  not  to  except  the 
king ; Charles  had^formed  a bond,  which  was  annexed 
•to  this  renunciation,  and  which  expreffed  the  duty  and 
loyalty  of  the  fubferibers  to  his  majeftys.  But  the  co- 
venanters, perceiving  that  this-  new  covenant  was  only 
meant  to  weaken  and  divide  them,  received  it  with  the 
utmofl  fcorn  and  deteftation.  And  without  delay  they 
proceeded  to  model  the  future  affembly,  from  which  fuch 
great  atchievements  were  expeiSted  ^ 

A trnerai  The  gcnius  of  that  religion  which  prevailed  in  Scot- 
»(kiiibl;r.  gfjjj  which,  every  d.iy,  was  fecretly  gaining  ground 

jn  England,  was  far  from  inculcating  deference  and  fub- 
mifUon  to  the  ecclefiaflics,  merely  as  fuch  : Or  rather, 
by  nourifhing  in  every  individual,  the  higheft  raptures 
and  ccftafies  of  devotion,  it  confecrated.  In  a manner, 
every  individual,  and  in  his  own  eyes,  bellowed  a charac- 
ter on  him,  much  fuperior  to  what  forms  and  ceremo- 

, S Kint'a  Decl.  f.  140,  &c,  f Rulhworth,  »ol.  ii.  p.  771. 
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nious  inftitutions  could  alone  confer.  The  clergy  of  ® 
Scotland,  though  fuch  tumult  was  excited  about  religi-  . 
ous  worfliip  and  difcipline,  were  both  poor,  and  in  fmall  163*. 
numbers ; nor  are  they,  in  general,  to  be  confidercd,  at 
lead  in  the  beginning,  as  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition, 
which  was  raifed  on  their  account.  On  the  contrary, 
the  laity,  apprehending,  from  feveral  inftances,  which 
occurred,  a fpirit  »f  moderation  in  that  order,  refolved 
to  domineer  entirely  in  the  aflembly,  which  was  fum- 
moned,  and  to  hurry  on  the  ecclefiaftics  by  the  fame  fu- 
rious zeal  with  which  they  were  themfclves  tranf- 
ported 

It  had  been  ufual,  before  the  eftablifliment  of  prelacy, 
for  each  prefbytery  to  fend  to  the  aflembly,  befides  two 
or  three  minifters,  one  lay  - comm  i (Tioncr  ‘ ; and,  as  all 
the  boroughs  and  univerfities  fcnt  likewife  commiffioners, 
the  lay-members,  in  that  ecclefiadical  court,  nearly 
equalled  the  ecclefiaftics.  Not  only  this  inftitution, 
which  James,  apprehenfive  of  zeal  in  the  laity,  had  abo- 
lifhed,  was  now  revived  by  the  covenanters  ; They  alfo 
introduced  an  innovation,  which  ferved  ftill  farther  to 
reduce  the  clergy  to  fubjeclion.  By  an  edift  of  the  tables, 
whofe  authority  was  fupreme,  an  elder  from  each  parilh 
was  ordered  to  attend  the  prelbytery,  and  to  give  his  vote 
in  the  choice  both  of  the  commiffioners  and  minifters 
who  Ihould  be  deputed  to  the  aflembly.  As  it  is  not 
ufual  for  the  minifters  who  are  put  in  the  lift  of  candi- 
dates, to  claim  a vote,  all  the  eleiftions,  by  that  means, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  laity : The  moft  furious  of  all 
ranks  were  chofen  : And  the  more  to  overawe  the  clergy, 
a new  device  was  fallen  upon,  of  chufing,  to  every  com- 

* Rtng'i  Dccl.  p.  18S,  189.  Rufliwr>rthy  vol.  ii.  p-  761* 

t A prcfbyicry  in  Scotland  is  an  inferior  ccthiiaAical  court,  the  rarre 
thu  was  afterwards  railed  a CUflis  in  England,  and  is  edmpofed  of  the 
clary y of  the  neigbbourio§  pirilhes  to  the.nuTtber  commonly  of  between 
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CHAP,  tniflioner,  four  or  five  lay-afleflbrs,  who,  though  they 
— -1 could  have  no  vote,  might  yet  interpofe  with  their  advice 
and  authority' in  the  allembly°. 

The  affembly  met  at  Glafgow : And,  befides  a great 
• concourfe  of  the  people,  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
any  family  or  intereft  were  prefent,  either  as  members, 
aflelTors,  or  fpeftators;  and  it  was  apparent,  that  the 
refolutions,  taken  by  the  covenanters,  could  here  meet 
with  no  manner  of  oppofition.  A firm  determination 
bad  been  entered  into,  of  utterly  abolifliing  epifcopacy  ; 
and  as  a preparative  to  it,  there  was  laid  before  the  pref- 
bytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  foleranly  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  accufation  againft  the 
bifhops,  as  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  herefy,  fimony,  bribery, 
perjury,  cheating,  inceft,  adultery,  fornication,  commoii 
fwcaring,  drunkennefs,  gaming,  breach  of  the  fabbath, 
and  every  other  crime  that  had  occurred  to  the  accu- 
fers’'.  The  bifliops  fent  a proteft,  declining  the  autho- 
rity of  the  aflembly  j the  commiflioner  too  protefted 
againft  that  court,  as  illegally  conftituted  and  eleiSed  ; 
and,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  diflblved  it.  This  meafurc 
was  forefeen,  and  little  regarded.  The  court  ftill  con- 
tinued to  fit,  and  to  finifli  their  bufinefs’'.  All  the  aiffs 
of  afTembly,  fince  the  acceilion  of  James  to  the  crown 
of  England,  were,  upon  pretty  reafonable  grounds,  de- 
clared null  and  invalid.  The  adls  of  parliament,  which 
afFe£led  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  were  fuppofed,  on  that  very 
account,  to  have  no  manner  of  authority.  And  thus 
, epifcopacy,  the  high  commiffion,  the  articles  of  Perth, 

Ipifcopuy  the  canons,  and  the  liturgy,  were  abolifhed  and  declared 
unlawful : And  the  whole  fabric,  which  James  and 
Charles,  in  a long  courfe  of  years,  had  been  rearing  with 
fo  much  care  and  policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

' j 

» King’i  Decl.  p.  190,  19I.  *90.  Cuthry,  p.  J9,  Sec.  ‘ » Ring** 
Bed,  f.  iiS.  RulbwaKb,  pal.  ii.  p.  7^7.  * May,  9,44.' 
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The  covenant  likewife  was  ordered  to  be  figned  by  every 
one,  under  pain  of  excommunication^. 


CHAP. 

Llll. 


The  independency  of  the  ecclefiaftical  upon  the  civil  ’®39* 
power  was  the  old  prefbyterian  principle,  which  had 
been  zealoufly  adopted  at  the  reformation,  and  which, 
though  James  and  Charles  had  obliged  the  church  pub- 
licly ‘to  difclaim  it,  had  fecretly  been  adhered  to  by  all 
ranks  of  people.  It  was  commonly  afked,  whether  Chrift 
or  the  king  were  fuperior  ? And  as  the  anfwer  feemed 
obvious,  it  was  inferret^that  the  aflembly,  being  Chrift’s 
council,  was  fuperior,  in  all  fpiritual  matters,  to  the 
parliament,  which  was  only  the  king’s.  But  as  the  cove- 
nanters were  fenfible,  that  this  confequence,  though  it 
feemed  to  them  irrefragable,  would  not  be  aflented  to  by 
the  king ; it  became  neceflary  to  maintain  their  religious 
tenets  by  military  force,  and  not  to  truft  entirely  to  fuper- 
natural  afliftance,  of  which,  however,  they  held  them- 
felves  well  aflured.  They  caft  their  eyes  on  all  ftdes, 
abroad  and  at  home,  whence  ever  they  could  expeft  any 
aid  or  fupport. 

After  France  and  Holland  had  entered  into  a league 
againft  Spain,  and  framed  a treaty  of  partition,  by  which 
they  were  to  conquer  and  to  divide  between  them  the  Low 
Country  provinces,  England  was  invited  topreferve  a neu- 
trality between  the  contending  parties,  while  the  French 
and  Dutch  fhould  attack  the  maritime  towns  of  Flanders. 

But  the  king  replied  to  d’ElIradcs,  the  French  amballa- 
dor,  who  opened  the  propofal,  that  he  had  a fquadron  • 

ready,  and  would  crofs  the  feas,  if  neceflary,  with  an 
army  of  1 5,000  men,  in  order  to  prevent  thefe  projedled 
conquefts*.  This  anfwer,  which  proves  that  Charles, 
though  he  exprefled  his  mind  with  an  imprudent  candour, 
had,  at  lafl,  acquired  a jufl  idea  of  national  interefl, 

y King*#  Dec),  p.  jiy,  • Mem.  d'Eftrade?,  »ol.  i. 
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irritated  cardinal  Richlieu ; and  in  revenge,  that  politic 
and  enterprizing  minifter  carefully  fomented  the  firft 
commotions  in  Scotland,  and  fecretly  fupplicd  the  cove- 
nanters with  money  and  arms,  in  order  to  encourage  them 
in  their  oppofition  againft  their  fovereigii. 

But  the  chief  rcfource  of  the  Scottifli  malcontents, 
was  in  themfelvcs,  and  in  their  own  vigour  and  abilities. 
No  regular  eftablifhed  commonwealth  could  take  jufler 
meafures,  or  execute  them  with  greater  promptitude, 
than  did  this  tumultuous  combination,  inflamed  with 
bigotry  for  religious  trifles,  and  fjuSion  without  a reafon- 
able  objeft.  The  whole  kingdom  was,  in  a manner, 
engaged  ; and  the  men  of  greateft  abilities  foon  acquired 
the  afeendant,  which  their  family  intereft  enabled  them 
to  maintain.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  though  he  long  Teem- 
ed to  temporize,  had,  at  laft,  embraced  the  covenant ; 
and  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  that  party  : A man 
equally  fupple  and  inflexible,  cautious  and  determined,  » 
and  entirely  qualified  to  make  a figure  during  a factious 
and  turbulent  period.  The  earls  of  Rothes,  Caflils,  Mon- 
trofe,  Lothian,  the  lords  Lindefey,  Loudon,  Yefter,  Bal- 
merino,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  that  party.  Many 
Scotch  officers  had  acquired  reputation  in  the  German 
wars,  particularly  under  Guftavus  ; and  thefe  were  in- 
vited over  to  affift  their  country  in  her  prefent  neceffity. 
The  command  was  entruftedto  Lefley,  a foldier  of  ex- 
perience and  abilities.  Forces  were  regularly  inlifted  and 
difeiplined.  Arms  were  commiffioned  and  imported  from  ' 
foreign  countries.  A few  caftles,  which  belonged  to 
the  king,  being  unprovided  with  viiSluals,  ammunition, 
and  garrifons,  were  foon  feized.  And  the  whole  country, 
except  a fmall  part,  where  the  marquis  of  Huntley  Hill 
adhered  tp  the  king,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  covenant- 
ers, was,  in  a very  little  time,  put  in  a tolerable  pofturc 
of  defence*.  ' ' « 
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’ TkE  fortifications  of  Leith  were  begun  and  carried  on  C H^A  P. 

With  great  rapidity.  Befides  the  inferior  fort,  and  thofe  . — j 

who  laboured  for  pay,  incredible  numbers  of  volunteers, 

even  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  put  their  hand  to  the 

Work,  and  deemed  the  rnoft  abje£l  employment  to  be  dig- 

ftified  by  the  fanftity  of  the  caufe.  Women  too,  of  rank 

and  condition,  forgetting  the  delicacy  of  their  fex,  and 

the  decorum  of  their  charadfer,  were  intermingled  with 

(he  lowed  rabble;  and  carried  on  their  flioulders  the 

mbbifli  requifite  for  completing  the  fortifications'. 

We  muft  riot  omit  another  auxiliary  of  the  covenant- 
ers, and  no  inconfiderable  ohej  a prophetefs,  who  Was 
much  followed  and  admired  by  all  ranks  of  people.  Her 
name  Was  Michelfon,  a woman  full  of  whimfies,  partly 
hyderical,  partly  religious ; and  inflamed  with  a zealous 
concern  for  the  ecclefiadical  difcipline  of  the  prefbyte- 
rians.  She  fpoke  at  certain  times  only,  and  had  often 
interruptions  of  days  and  weeks : But  when  fhe  began  to 
renew  her  eCdafies,  warning  of  the  happy  event  was  con- 
veyed over  the  whole  country,  thoufands  crowded  about 
her  houfe,  and  every  word  which  fhe  uttered  was  re- 
ceived with  veneration,  as  the  mod  facred  oracles.  The 
covenant  was  her  perpetual  theme.  The  true,  genuine 
Covenant,  fhe  faid,  was  ratified  in  heaven : The  king’s 
covenant  was  an  invention  of  Satan : When  fhe  fpoke  of 
Chrid,  fhe  ufually  gave  him  the  name  of  the  covenant- 
ing Jefus.  Rollo,  a popular  preacher,  and  zealous  co- 
venanter, was  her  great  favourite ; and  paid  her,  on  his 
part,  no  left  veneration.  Being  defired  by  the  fpefla- 
tors  to  pray  with  her,  and  fpeak  to  her,  he  anfwered, 

“ That  he  durd  not,  and  that  it  would  be  ill  manners 
“ in  him  to  fpeak,  while  his  mader,  Chrid,  was  fpeak - 
ing  in  her 

< Guthry't  Memoiri,  p.  46. 

^ King's  Declaration  at  Urge^  p*  is7«  Burnet*!  Memoixi  of  Hamilton. 
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CHAP.  Chai«.es  had  agreed  to  reduce  eplfcopal  authority  (o 
much,  that  it  would  no  longer  have  been  of  any  fervice 
1639.  to  fupport  the  crown}  and  this  facrifice  of  his  own  in- 
terefts  he  was  willing  to  make,  in  order  to  attain  public 
peace  and  tranquillity.  But  he  could  not  content  entirely 
to  abolifh  an  order,  which  he  thought  as  eilential  to  the 
being  of  a Chriftian  church,  as  his  Scottifh  fubje(^s  deem- 
ed it  incompatible  with  that  facred  inftitution.  This 
narrownefs  of  mind,  if  we  would  be  impartial,  we  muft 
either  blame  or  excufe  equally  on  both  fides;  and  there- 
by anticipate,  by  a little  refle£lion,  that  judgment  which 
time,  by  introducing  new  fubjeils  of  controverfy,  will 
undoubtedly  render  quite  familiar  to  pofterity. 

So  great  was  Charles’s  averfion  to  violent  and  fangui- 
nary  meafures,  and  fo  ftrong  his  aifedion  to  his  native 
kingdom,  that,  it  is  probable,  the  conted  in  his  breaft 
would  be  nearly  equal  between  thefe  laudable  pallions, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  hierarchy.  The  latter  affec- 
tion, however,  prevailed  for  the  time,  and  made  him 
haften  thofe  military  preparations  which  he  had  projefled 
for  fubduing  the  refraftory  fpirit  of  the  Scottifh  nation. 
By  regular  ceconomy,  he  had  not  only  paid  all  the 
debts  contra£led  during  the  Spanifh  and  French  wars, 
but  had  amaffed  a fum  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
v/hich  he  referved  for  any  hidden  exigency.  The 
queen  had  great  intered  with  the  catholics,  both  from 
the  fympathy  of  religion,  and  from  the  favours  and  in- 
dulgences which  die  had  been  able  to  procure  to  them. 
She  now  employed  her  credit,  and  perfuaded  them,  that 
it  was  reafonable  to  give  large  contributions,  as  a mark 
of  their  duty  to  the  king,  during  this  urgent  necedity  % 
A confiderable  fupply  was  obtained  by  this  means  j to  the 
great  fcandal  of  the  puritans,  who  were  offended  at  fee- 
ing the  king  on  fuch  good  terms  with  the  papids,  and 

• Rufli.  vot.  Ui.  p.  1319.  Ffankljm,  p.  767. 
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repined,  that  others  (hould  give  what  they  themfelves  G H a p, 
were  difpofed  to  refufe  him.  . ' 

Charles’s  fleet  was  formidable  and  well  fupplied.  1639. 
Having  put  5000  land-forces  on  board,  he  entruftcd  it  to 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  orders  to  fail  to  the 
frith  of  Forth,  and  to  caufe  a diverfton  in  the  forces  of  the 
malcontents.  An  army  was  levied  of  near  20,000  foot, 
and  above  3000  horfe,  and  was  put  under  the  command 
of  the  ea(l  of  Arundel,  a nobleman  of  great  family,  but 
celebrated  neither  for  military  nor  political  abilities. 

The  carl  of  Eilex,  a man  of  ftri£l  honour,  and  extremely 
popular,  efpecially  among  the  foldicry,  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general : The  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of 
the  horfe.  The  king  himfelf  joined  the  army,  and  be  *9*'>  Mijr, 
fummoncd  all  the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him.  The 
whole  had  the  appearance  of  a fplendid  court,  rather  than 
of  a military  armament;  and  in  this  fituation,  carrying 
more  (how  than  real  force  with  it,  the  camp  arrived  at 
Berwic 

The  Scottifh  army  was  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had  more  re- 
putation and  experience;  and  the  foldiers,  though  undif^ 
ciplined  and  ill-armed,  were  animated  as  well  by  the 
national  averfion  to  England,  and  the  dread  of  becoming 
a province  to  their  old  enemy,  as  by  an  unfurmountable 
fervour  of  religion.  The  pulpits  had  extremely  alfifled 
the  officers  in  levying  recruits,  and  had  thundered  out 
anathemas  againft  all  thofc  who  went  not  out  to  ajftft  the 
Lord  dgainji  the  mighty  *.  Yet  fo  prudent  were  the  leaders 
• of  the  malcontents,  that  they  immediately  fent  fubmif- 
five  mellages  to  the  king,  and  craved  to  be  admitted  to  a 
treaty. 

t Ctireadon,  toI.S.  p>  115,  116,  117.  S Burnet*!  Menuiii  sf 
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CHAP.  Charles  knew  that  the  force  of  the  covenanters  was 

LlII. 

1 - - ■ confiderable,  their  fpirits  high,  their  zeal  furious ; and 

>639.  that,  as  they  were  not  yet  daunted  by  any  ill  fuccefs,  no 
reafonable  terms  could  be  expeded  from  them.  With 
regard  therefore  to  a treaty,  great  difficulties  occurred  on 
both  fides.  Should  he  fubmit  to  the  pretenfions  of  the 
malcontents,  befides  that  the  prelacy  muR  be  facrihced 
to  their  religious  prejudices,  fuch  a check  would  be 
given  to  royal  authority,  which  had,  very  lately,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  been  thoroughly  eRabliOied  in 
Scotland,  that  he  mull  expedl,  ever  after,  to  retain,  in 
that  kingdom,  no  more  than  the  appearance  of  majefty. 
The  great  men,  having  proved,  by  fo  fenfible  a trial, 
the  impotence  of  law  and  prerogative,  would  return  to 
their  former  licentioufnefs ; The  preachers  would  retain 
their  innate  arrogance : And  the  people,  unprotedled  by 
juftice,  would  recognize  no  other  authority  than  that 
which  they  found  to  domineer  over  them.  England  alfo, 
it  was  much  to  be  feared,  would  imitate  fo  bad  an  ex- 
ample ; and  having  already  a llrong  propenfity  towards 
republican  and  puritanical  fa£lions,  would  expeft,  by  the 
fame  feditious  pradlices,  to  attain  the  fame  indulgence. 

■ To  advance  fo  far,  without  bringing  the  rebels  to  a total 
fubmiffion,  at  leall  to  reafonable  conceffions,  was  to 
promife  them,  in  all  future  time,  an  impunity  for  re- 
bellion. 

' On  the  other  hand,  Charles  confidered  that  Scotland 

was  never  before,  under  any  of  his  ancellors,  fo  united, 
and  fo  animated  in  its  own  defence ; yet  had  often 
been  able  to  foil  or  elude  the  force  of  England,  combined 
heartily  in  one  caufe,  and  enured  by  long  pradlice  to  the 
ufe  of  arms.  How  much  greater  difficulty  Ihould  he 
find,  at  prefent,  to  fubdue,  by  violence,  a people  in- 
fiamed  with  religious  prejudices ; while  he  could  only 
•ppofe  to  them  agnation  enervated  by  long  peace,  and 
6 lukewarm 
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lukewarm  in  his  fervice ; or,  what  was  more  to  be  dread-  C m^a  p. 
ed,  many  of  them  engaged  in  the  fame  party  with  the  , — — , 
rebels''.  Should  the  war  be  only  protrafted  beyond  a 
campaign,  (and  who  could  expeft  to  finifh  it  in  that  pe- 
riod?) his  treafures  would  fail  him;  and,  for  fupply,  he 
muft  have  recourfe  to  an  Englifti  parliament,  which,  by 
fatal  experience,  he  had  ever  found  more  ready  to  en- 
croach on  the  prerogatives,  than  to  fupply  the  neceffities,  ^ 
of  the  crown.  And  what  if  he  receive  a defeat  from  the 
rebel  army?  This  misfortune  was  far  from  being  im- 
poflible.  They  were  engaged  in  a national  caufe,  and 
ftrongly  a£luated  by  miftaken  principles.  His  army  was 
retained  entirely  by  pay,  and  looked  on  the  quarrel  with 
the  fame  indifference  which  naturally  belongs  to  merce- 
nary troops,  without  poffeffmg  the  difcipline  by  which 
fuch  troops  are  commonly  diftinguiflied.  And  the  con- 
fequences  of  a defeat,  while  Scotland  was  enraged  and 
England  difeontented,  were  fo  dreadful,  that  no  motive 
(hould  perfuade  him  to  hazard  it. 

It  is  evident  that  Charles  had  fallen  into  fuch  a fitu- 
ation,  that,  whichever  fide  he  embraced,  his  errors  muft 
be  dangerous : No  wonder,  therefore,  he  was  in  great 
perplexity.  But  he  did  worfe  than  embrace  the  word; 
fide:  P'or,  properly  fpeaking,  he  embraced  no  fide  at 
all.  He  concluded  a fudden  pacification,  in  which  it 
was  ftipulated,  that  he  ftiould  withdraw  his  fleet  and 
army ; that,  within  eight  and  forty  hours,  the  Scots 
ftould’  difmifs  their  forces  ; that  the  king’s  forts  fhould 
be  reftored  to  him  ; his  authority  be  acknowledged  ; and 
a general  affembly  and  a parliament  be  immediately  fura- 
moned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differences*.  VVhat 
were  the  reafons  which  engaged  the  king  to  admit  fuch 
fttange  articles  of  peace,  it  is  in  vain  to  enquire : For 

fc  R«lh.  voU  iii,  p.  936.  * P-  9+5- 
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CHAP,  there  fcarcely  could  be  any.  The  caufes  of  that  event 
, . may  admit  of  a more  eafy  explication. 

»*39-  The  malcontents  had  been  very  induftrious  in  repre- 
fenting  to  the  Englifli  the  grievances  under  which  Scot- 
land laboured,  and  the  ill  counfels  which  had  been 
(bggefted  to  their  fovereign.  Their  liberties,  they  faid» 
were  invaded  t The  prerogatives  of  the  crown  extendeti 
beyond  all  former  precedent : Illegal  courts  ereded : The 
hierarchy  exalted  at  the  expence  of  national  privileges : 
And  fo  many  new  fupcrftitions  introduced  by  the  haughty 
tyrannical  prelates,  as  begat  a juft  fufpicion  that  a pro- 
jc£l  was  ferioufly  formed  for  the  reftoration  of  popery. 
The  Icing’s  conduift,  furely,  in  Scotland,  had  been,  in 
every  thing,  except  in  eftablifhing  the  ecclefiaftical  ca- 
nons, more  legal  than  in  England}  yet  was  there 
fuch  a general  refemblance  in  the  complaints  of  both 
kingdoms,  that  the  Engliih  readily  aflented  to  all  the 
reprefcntations  of  the  Scottiih  malcontents,  and  believed 
that  nation  to  have  been  driven,  by  oppreflion,  into  the 
violent  counfels  which  they  had  embraced.  So  far, 

, ' therefore,  from  being  willing  to  fecond  the  king  in 

fubduing  the  free  fpirits  of  the  Scots ; they  rather  pitied 
that  unhappy  people,  who  had  been  puflied  to  thofe  ex- 
tremities : And  they  thought  that  the  example  of  fuch 
neighbours,  as  well  as  their  affiftaiice,  might,  fame  time, 
be  advantageous  to  England,  and  encourage  her  to  re- 
cover, by  a vigorous  effort,  her  violated  laws  and  liberties. 
The  genuy  and  nobility,  who,  without  attachment  to 
the  court,  without  command  in  the  army,  attended  in 
great  numbers  the  Engliih  camp,  greedily  feized,  and 
propagated,  and  gave  authority  to  thefe  fentiments:  A 
retreat,  very  little  honourable,  which  the  earl  of  Hol- 
land, with  a confiderable  detachment  of  the  Englift) 
forces,  had  made  before  a detachment  of  the-  Scottiih, 
caufed  all  thefe  humours  to  blaze  up  at  once : And  the 

king. 
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king,  whofc  charader  wras  not  fufficiently  vigorous  or  ^ ^ 

decifive,  and  who  was  apt,  from  facility,  to  embrace  , . 

hafty  counfels,  fuddenly  aflentcd  to  a meafure  which  was  *639. 
recommended  by  all  about  him,  and  which  favoured 
his  natural  propenfion  towards  the  mifguided  fubje£ls  of 
his  native  kingdom*'. 

Charles,  having  fo  far  advanced  in  pacific  meafures, 
ought,  with  a Heady  refolution,  to  have  profecuted  them, 
and'  have  fubmitted  to  every  tolerable  condition  demanded 
by  the  aflembly  and  parliament ; nor  fhould  he  have 
recommenced  hoHilities,  but  on  account  of  fuch  enor- 
mous and  unexpcftcd  pretenfions,  as  would  have  juftified 
hrs  caufe,  if  poifible,  to  the  whole  Englifti  nation.  So 
far,  indeed,  he  adopted  this  plan,  that  he  agreed,  not  ' 
only  to  confirm  his  former  concellions,  of  abrogating  the 
canons,  the  liturgy,  the  high  commiffion,  and  the  ar- 
ticles of  Perth  ; but  alfo  to  abolifh  the  order  itfelf  of 
bifhops,  for  which  he  b.id  fo  zealoufly  contended '.  But 
this  conceflion  was  gained  by  the  utmoft  violence  which 
he  could  impofe  on  his  difpofition  and  prejudices:  He 
even  fecrctly  retained  an  intention  of  feiaing  favourable 
opportunities,  in  order  to  recover  tlie  ground  which  he 
had  loft".  And  one  ftep  farther  he  could  not  prevail 
with  himfelf  to  advance.  The  aflembly,  when  it  met, 
paid  no  deference  to  the  king’s  prepofleffions,  but  gave 
full  indulgence  to  their  own.  They  voted  epifcopacy  to  Au{  171!!. 
be  unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland  : He  was  willing 
to  allow  it  contrary  to  the  confthutions  of  that  church. 

They  ftigmatifed  the  liturgy  and  canons  as  popifti  : He 
» agreed  Amply  to  abolifh  them.  They  denominated  the 
_high  commiffion,  tyranny:  He  was  content  to  fet  it 
afide  The  parliament,  which  fat  after  the  aflembly, 
advanced  pretenfions,  which  tended  to  diminifh  the  civil 

k Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  113.  May,  p.  46.  1 Ru(h.  toI.  Vu. 

p.  946.  Burnefi  Memoirs,  p»  15^*  vrvl.  iii.  p.  951a 
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Dewed. 


power  of  the  monarch ; and,  what  probably  afFe^Red 
Charles  flill  more,  they  were  proceeding  to  ratify  the  a£l^ 
of  aflcmbly,  when,  by  the  king’s  in(Iru£Uons°,  Tra- 
quaire,  the  commiffioner,  prorogited  them.  And  on  act 
count  of  thefe  claims,  which  might  have  been  forefeen^ 
was  the  war  renewed  ; with  great  advantages  on  the  fide 
of  the  covenanters,  and  difadvantages  on  t|iat  of  the 
king. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  pacificatiori 
without  conditions,  than  the  necelSty  of  his  affairs,  ant) 
his  want  of  money,  obliged  him  to  difband  his  army ; 
and  as  the  foldiers  had  been  held  together  folely  by  metr 
cenary  views,  it  was  not  poffible,  without  great  trouble, 
and  expence,  and  lofs  of  time,  again  to  alfemble  them^ 
I'he  more  prudent  covenanters  had  concluded,  that  their 
pretenfions  being  fo  contrary  to  the  interefts,  and  ftil|. 
more  to  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  it  was  likely  that 
they  fliould  again  be  obliged  to  fupport  their  caufe  by 
arms } and  they  were  therefore  careful,  in  difmilling  their 
troops,  to  preferve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a pacir 
fic  difpofition.  The  officers  had  orders  to  be  ready  oq 
the  firft  fummons : The  foldiers  were  warned  not  to  think 
the  nation  fecure  from  an  Englifh  invafion  : And  the  re- 
ligious zeal  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men,  made  thent 
immediately  fly  to  their  ftandards  as  foon  as  the  trumpet 
was  founded  by  their  fpiritual  and  temporal  leaders. 
The  credit  which,  in  their  laft  expeditipn,  they  hatj 
acquired,  by  obliging  their  fovereign  to  depart  from  alf 
his  pretenfions,  gave  courage  to  every  one,  in  undertaking 
this  new  enterprizc  p. 


7<>43. 
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The  king,  with  great  difficulty,  found  means  to  draw* 
together  an  army  j but  foon  difeovered,  that,  all  favings 
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being  gone,  and  great  debts  contracted,  his  revenue  ^ P. 
would  be  infufficient  to  fupport  them.  An  Englifli  par-  . _ ' j 

liament,  therefore,  formerly  fo  unkind  and  intraflable,  164P. 
mull  now,  after  above  eleven  years  intermiffion,  after  the  pltiiaroent! 
king  had  tried  many  irregular  methods  of  taxation,  after 
multiplied  difgufts  given  to  the  piuritanical  party,  be  fum- 
moned  to  allemble,  amidll  the  molt  prelling  necelEties  of 
(he  crown. 

As  the  king  refolved  to  try,  whether  this  houfe  of  com- 
mons would  be  more  compliant  than  their  predccefibrs, 
and  grant  him  fupply  on  any  reafonable  terms  ; the  time, 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  was  late,  and 
very  near  the  time  allotted  for  opening  the  campaign 
againll  the  Scots.  After  the  pail  experience  of  their  ill- 
humour,  and  of  their  encroaching  difpofition,  he  thought 
that  he  could  not,  in  prudence,  trull  them  with  a long 
felHon,  till  he  had  feen'  fome  better  proofs  of  their  good 
intentions  ; The  urgency  of  the  occafton,  and  the  little 
time  allowed  for  debate,  were  rcafons  which  he  referved 
againll  the  malcontents  in  the  houfe : And  an  incident 
had  happened,  which,  he  believed,  had  now  furnilhedhim 
with  ftill  more  cogent  arguments. 

The  carl  ofTraquaire  had  intercepted  a letter,  writ- 
ten to  the  king  of  France  by  the  Scottifh  malcontents; 
and  had  conveyed  this  letter  to  the  king.  Charles,  partly 
repenting  of  the  large  conceflions  made  to  the  Scots,' 
partly  difgulled  at  their  frelh  infolence  and  pretenfions, 
feized  this  opportunity  of  breaking  with  them.  He  had 
thrown  into  the  Tower  lord  Loudon,  commiHioner  from 
the  covenanters ; one  of  the  perfons  who  had  figned  the 
treafonable  letter’.  And  he  now  laid  the  matter  before 
the  parliament,  whom  he  hoped  to  inflame  by  the  refent- 
ment,  and  alarm  by  the  danger,  of  this  application  to  a 
foreign  power.  By  the  mouth  of  the  lord  keeper,  P'inch, 

(je  difeovered  his  wants,  and  informed  them,  that  he  had 

4 Clarendon,  Tol.  i,  p,  129,  Ku(b.  vol,  iii.  p.  956.  Majr,  p.  5$. 
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CHAP,  jjeef,  atiie  (q  aflcmble  his  army,  and  to  fubfiR  them,  not 

^ ‘ , by  any  revenue  which  he  poflefled,  but  by  means  of  a 

J640.  large  debt  of  above  300,000  pounds,  which  he  had  con- 
tra£Ied,  and  fur  which  he  had  given  fecurity  upon  the 
crown-lands.  He  reprefented,  that  it  was  necefliary  to 
grant  fupplies  for  the  immediate  and  urgent  demands  of  ' 
bis  military  armaments : That  the  feafon  was  far  ad- 
vanced, the  time  precious,  and  none  of  it  muft  be  loft 
in  deliberation  : That  though  his  coffers  were  empty, 
they  had  not  been  exhaufled  by  unneceffary  pomp,  or 
fumptuous  buildings,  or  any  other  kind  of  magnificence : 
That  whatever  fupplies  had  been  levied  on  his  fubjedls, 
had  been  a;mployed  for  their  advantage  and  prefervation, 
and  like  vapours  rifing  out  of  the  earth,  and  gathered  into 
a cloud,  had  fallen  in  fweet  and  refrcfhing  fhowers  oa 
the  fame  fields,  from  which  they  had,  at  firft,  been  ex- 
haled : That  though  he  defired  fucb  immediate  a/fiftance 
as  might  prevent,  for  the  time,  a total  diforder  in  the 
government,  he  was  far  from  any  intention  of  precluding 
them  from  their  right  to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  offer  him  petitions  for  the  redtefs  of 
their  grievances  : That  as  much  as  was  poifible  of  this 
feafon  (hould  afterwards  be  allowed  them  for  that  pur- 
pofe : That  as  he  expeded  only  fuch  fupply  at  prefent  as 
the  current  fervice  neceffarily  required,  it  would  be  re- 
quifite  to  affcnible  them  again  next  winter,  when  they 
fhould  have  full  leifure  to  conclude  whatever  bufineft 
had,  this  fellion,  been  left  imperfedand  unfinifbed : That 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  Irad  twice  put  fuch  truft  in  his 
good  intentions  as  to  grant  him,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
(effion,  a large  fupply,  and  had  ever  experienced  good 
effeds  from  the  confidence  repofed  in  him  ; And  that,  in 
every  circumffance,  his  people  fhould  find  his  condud 
fuitable  to  a juff,  pious,  and  gracious  king,  and  fuch  as 
was  calculated  to  promote  an  entire  harmony  between 
prince  and  parliament'. 

f RulTi,  volt  > • p*  1U4* 
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However  plaufible  thefc  topics,  they  made  fmall  im-  chap. 
preflion  on  the  houfe  of  commons.  By  fome  ilkgal,  and  f 

feveral  fufpicious  meafures  of  the  crown,  and  by  the  1640. 
courageous  oppofition  which  particular  perfons,  amidft 
dangers  and  hardfhips,  bad  made  to  them ; the  minds  of 
men,  throughout  the  nation,  had  taken  fuch  a turn  as  to 
afcribe  every  honour  to  the  refraftory  oppofcrs  of  the 
king  and  the  minifters.  Thcfe  were  the  only  patriots, 
the  only  lovers  of  their  country,  the  only  heroes,  and, 
perhaps  too,  the  only  true  Chriftians.  A reafonablc  com- 
pliance with  the  court  was  flaviih  dependence ; a regard 
to  the  king,  fervile  flattery ; a confidence  in  his  promifcs, 
fhameful  proflitution.  This  general  call  of  thought, 
which  has,  more  or  lefs,  prevailed  in  England,  during 
near  a century  and  a half,  and  which  has  been  the  caufe 
of  much  good  and  much  ill  in  public  affairs,  never  pre- 
dominated more  than  during  the  reign  of  Charles.  The 
prefent  houfe  of  commons,  being  entirely  compofcd  of 
country-gentlemen,  who  came  into  parliament  with  all 
their  native  prejudices  about  them,  and  whom  the  crown 
had  no  means  of  influencing,  could  not  fail  to  contain  a 
majority  of  thefe  ftubborn  patriots. 

Affairs  likewife,  by  means  of  the  Scottilh  infurrec- 
tion,  and  the  general  difcontents  in  England,  were  draw- 
ing fo  near  to  a crifis,  that  the  leaders  of  the  houfe, 
fagacious  and  penetrating,  began  to  forefee  the  confe- 
quences,  and  to  hope,  that  the  time,  fo  long  wifhed  for* 

Was  now  come,  when  royal  authority  muft  fall  into  a 
total  fubordination  under  popular  aflemblies,  and  when 
public  liberty  muft  acquire  a full  afcendant.  By  reducing 
the  crown  to  neceflities,  they  had  hitherto  found,  that 
the  king  had  been  puflied  into  violent  counfels,  which 
had  ferved  extremely  the  purpofcs  of  his  adverfaries  : And 
by  multiplying  thefe  neceflities,  it  was  forefeen,  that  his 
prerogative,  undermined  on  all  fides,  muft,  at  laft,  be 
overthrown,  and  be  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  privileges 
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CHAP,  of  the  people.  Whatever,  therefore,  tended  to  compofo 
^ ' ■ the  differences  between  king  and  parliament,  and  to  pre* 

1640,  ferve  the  government  uniformly  in  its  prefent  channel, 
was  zeajoully  oppofed  by  thefe  popular  leaders  ; and  their 
part  conduft  and  fufferings  gave  them  credit  fufficient  to 
cffe£l  all  their  purpofes. 

The  houfe  of  commons,  moved  by  thefe  and  many  other 
obvious  reafons,  inftead  of  taking  notice  of  the  king’s 
complaints  againff  his  Scottifh  fubjedfs,  or  his  applica-. 
tions  for  fupply,  entered  immediately  upon  grievances  ; 
and  a fpeech,  which  Pym  made  them  on  that  fubjedf, 
was  much  more  hearkened  to,  than  that  which  the  lord 
keeper  had  delivered  to  them  in  the  name  of  their  fove» 
reign.  The  fubjedi  of  Pym’s  harangue  has  been  fufficiently 
explained  above;  where  we  gave  an  account  of  all  the 
grievances,  imaginary  in  the  church,  more  real  in  the 
Rate,  of  which  the  nation,  at  that  time,  fo  loudly  com- 
plained', The  houfe  began  with  examining  the  behavi- 
our of  the  fpeaker  the  laR  day  of  the  former  parliament  j 
when  he  refufed,  on  account  of  the  king’s  command,  to 
put  the  quedion : And  they  declared  it  a breach  of  pri- 
vilege. They  proceeded  next  to  enquire  into  the  impri- 
fonment  and  profecution  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollis,  and 
Valentine':  The  affair  of  fhip-money  was  canvaffed ; 
And  plentiful  fubjedl  of  enquiry  was  fuggefted  on  aR 
hands.  Grievances  were  regularly  claffed  under  three 
heads ; thofe  with  regard  to  privileges  of  parliament,  to 
the  property  of  the  fubjedl,  and  to  religion  The  king, 
feeing  a large  and  inexhauflible  field  opened,  preffed  them 
again  for  fupply  ; and  finding  his  meffage  ineffediual,  he 
came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  defired  their  good  offices 
with  the  commons.  The  peers  were  fenfible  of  the  king’s 
urgent  neceffities  ; and  thought  that  fupply,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  ought,  both  in  reafon  and  in  decency,  to  go  befoie 

> Clatendon,  vol.  1.  p.  133.  Rufb.  vol.  Hi.  p.  1 131.  May,  p,  60* 
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grievances.  They  ventured  to  reprefent  their  fenfe  of  the  ^ P* 
matter  to  the  commons  j but  their  interceffion  did  harm.  ■ _ j 

The  commons  had  always  claimed^  as  their  peculiar  pro-  1640.' 
vince,  the  granting  of  fupplies  j and,  though  the  peers 
had  here  gone  no  farther  than  offering  advice^  the  lower 
houfe  immediately  thought  proper  to  vote  fo  unprecedent- 
ed an  interpofition  to  be  a breach  of  privilege Charles, 
in  order  to  bring  the  matter  of  fupply  to  fome  ilTue,  foli- 
cited  the  houfe  by  new  meffages  : And  finding  that  fhip- 
money  gave  great  alarm  anddifgufl;  befides  informing 
them,,  that  he  never  intended  to  make  a conftant  revenue 
of  it,  that  all  the  money  levied  had  been  regularly,  with 
other  great  Aims,  expended  on  equipping  the  navy ; he 
now  went  fo  far  as  to  offer  them  a total  abolition  of  that 
obnoxious  claim,  by  any  law,  which  the  commons  fhould 
think  proper  to  prefent  to  him.  In  return,  he  only  afked, 
for  his  neceflities,  a fupply  of  twelve  fubfidies,  about  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  that  payable  in  three  years  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  let  them  know,  that,  confidering 
the  fituation  of  his  affairs,  a delay  would  be  equivalent  to 
a denial  *.  The  king,  though  the  majority  was  againfi 
him,  never  had  more  friends  in  any  houfe  of  commons  ; 
and  the  debate  was  carried  on  for  two  days,  with  great 
zeal  and  warmth  on  both  fides. 

It  was  urged  by  the  partizans  of  the  court,  that  the 
happieft  occafion,  which  the  fondeft  wifhes  could  fuggeff, 
was  now  prefented,  for  removing  all  difgufts  and  jealou- 
fies  between  king  and  people,  and  for  reconciling,  their 
fovereign,  for  ever,  to  the  ufe  of  parliaments.  That  if 
they,  on  their  part,  laid  aAde  all  enormous  claims  and 
pretenAons,  and  provided,  in  a rcafonable  manner,  for 
the  public  neceflities  ; they  needed  entertain  no  fufpicion 
of  any  infatiable  ambition  or  illegal  ufurpation  in  the 
crown.  That  though  due  regard  had  not  always  been 

w ClareodoD,  voKi.  p.  234,  > ClarendoHi  vol.  2.  p.  135.  Ru0i. 
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paid,  during  this  reign,  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  yet 
no  invafion  of  them  had  been  altogether  deliberate  and 
voluntary ; much  lefs,  the  refult  of  wanton  tyranny  and 
injuftice ; and  ftill  lefs,  of  a formed  defign  to  fubvert  the 
conftitution.  That  to  repofe  a reafonable  confidence  in 
the  king,  and  generoufly  to  fupply  his  prefent  wants* 
which  proceeded  neither  from  prodigality  nor  mifcondu^* 
would  be  the  true  means  of  gaining  on  his  generous  na- 
ture, and  extorting,  by  gentle  violence,  fuch  concef- 
fions  as  were  rcquifite  for  the  eftablifliment  of  public 
liberty.  That  he  had  promifed,  not  only  on  the  word 
of  a prince,  but  alfo  on  that  of  a gentleman  (the  expref- 
fion  which  he  had  been  pleafed  to  ufe),  that,  after  the 
fupply  was  granted,  the  parliament  {hould  flill  have 
liberty  to  continue  their  deliberations : Could  it  be  fuf- 
peded,  that  any  man,  any  prince,  much  lefs  fuch  a one, 
whole  word  was,  as  yet,  facred  and  inviolate,  would, 
for  fo  fmall  a motive,  forfeit  his  honour,  and,  with  it, 
all  future  truft  and  confidence,  by  breaking  a promife, 
fo  public  and  fo  folemn  ? That  even  if  the  parliament 
fhould  be  deceived  in  repofing  this  confidence  in  him,  they 
neither  loft  any  thing,  nor  incurred  any  danger  j fince  it 
was  evidently  neceflary,  for  the  fecurity  of  public  peace, 
to  fupply  him  with  money,  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  Scot- 
tifti  rebellion.  That  he  had  fo  far  fuited  his  firft  demands 
tp  their  prejudices,  that  he  only  afked  a fupply  for  a few 
months,  and  was  willing,  after  fo  ftiort  a truft  from 
them,  to  fall  again  into  dependence,  and  to  truft  them 
for  his  farther  fupport  and  fubfiftence.  That  if  he  now 
feemed  to  defire  fomething  farther,  he  alfo  made  them,  in 
return,  a confiderable  offer,  and  was  willing,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  depend  on  them  for  a revenue,  which  was  quite 
neceflary  for  public  honour  and  fecurity.  That  the  na- 
ture of  the  Englifti  conftitution  fuppofed  a mutual  con- 
fidence between  king  and  parliament ; And  if  they  fhould 
tefufe  it  on  their  part,  cfpecially  with  circumftances  of 

fuch 
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ftich  outrage  and  indignity ; what  could  be  expected  but  C 
a total  difl'olution  of  government,  and  violent  faflions, 
followed  by  the  moil  dangerous  convuUIons'  and  inteftine 
diforders  ? 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  arguments,  it  was  urged  by  the, 
malcontent  party,  that  the  court  had  difcovered,  on  their 
part,  but  few  fymptoms  of  that  mutual  confidence  ta 
which  thfy  now  fo  kindly  invited  the  commons.  That  ele- 
ven years  intermiflion  of  parliaments,  thelongeft  that  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Englifti  annals,  was  a fufficient  indication 
of  the  jealoufy  entertained  againft  the  people  ; or  rather 
of  defigns  formed  for  the  fupprellion  of  all  their  liberties 
and  privileges.  That  the  minifters  might  well  plead  ne- 
celRty,  nor  could  any  thing,  indeed,  be  a ftronger  proof 
of  fome  invincible  neceffity,  than  their  embracing  a mea- 
fure,  for  which  they  had  conceived  fo  violent  an  averfion, 
as  the  aflembling  of  an  Englifh  parliament.  That  this 
neceffity,  however,  was  purely  minifterial,  not  national : 
And  if  the  fame  grievances,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  under 
which  this  nation  itfelf  laboured,  had  puihed  the  Scots  to 
extremities ; was  it  requifitc  that  the  Englifti  ftiould  forge 
their  own  chains,  by  impofing  chains  on  their  unhappy 
neighbours  ? That  the  ancient  praiSlice  of  parliament 
was  to  give  grievances  the  precedency  of  fupply;  and 
this  order,  fo  carefully  obferved  by  their  anceftors,  was 
founded  on  a jealoufy  inherent  in  the  conftitution,  and 
was  never  interpreted  as  any  peculiar  diffidence  of  the 
prefent  fovereign.  That  a pradfice,  which  had  been 
upheld,  during  times  the  moft  favourable  to  liberty, 
could  not,  in  common  prudence,  be  departed  from,  where 
fuch  undeniable  reafons  for  fufpicion  had  been  a.ftbrded. 
That  it  was  ridiculous  to  plead  the  advanced  feafon,  and 
the  urgent  occafion  for  fupply  ; when  it  plainly  appeared, 
that,  in:  order  to  afford  a pretence  for  this  topic,  and  to 
feduce  the  commons,  great  political  contrivance  had  been 
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employed.  That  the  writs  for  eledlions  were  iflued  earl/ 
in  the  winter  ; and  if  the  meeting  of  parliament  had  not 
purpofcly  been  delayed  till  fa  neat  the  commencement  of 
military  operations,  there  had  been  leifure  fufficient  to' 
have  redrefl’ed  all  national  grievances,  and  to  have  pro- 
ceeded afterwards  to  an  examination  of  the  king’s  occa-i 
fion  for  fupply.  That  the  intention  of  fo  grofs  an  artifice 
was  to  engage  the  commons,  under  pretence  of  neccfllty^ 
to  violate  the  regular  order  of  parliament  5 and  a prece- 
dent of  that  kind  being  once  eftabliftied,  no  enquiry  into 
public  meafures  would  afterwards  be  permitted:  That 
fcarcely  any  argument,  more  -unfavourable,  could  be 
pleaded  for  fupply,  than  an  offer  to  abolilh  fliip-money  } 
a taxation,  the  moft  illegal  and  the  moft  dangerous,  that 
had  ever,  in  any  reign,  been  impofed  upon  the  nation  ; 
And  that,  by  bargaining  for  the  remillion  of  that  duty, 
the  commons  would,  in  a manner,  ratify  the  authority, 
by  which  it  had  been  levied  ; at  Icaft,  give  encouragement 
tor  advancing  new  pretenfions  of  a like  nature,  in  hopes 
of  refigning  them  on  like  advantageous  conditions. 

These  reafons,  joined  to  fo  many  occafions  of  ill 
humour,  feemed  to  fway  w'ith  the  greater  number:  But, 
to  make  the  matter  worfe.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  the  fecretary, 
told  the  commons,  without  any  authority  from  the  king, 
that  nothing  lefs  than  twelve  fubfidies  would  be  accepted 
as  a compenfation  for  the  abolition  of  Ihip-money.  This 
allertion,  proceeding  from  the  indiferetion,  if  we  are  not 
rather  to  call  it  the  treachery,  of  V ane,  difpleafed  the 
houfe,  by  Blowing  a ftifi'nefs  and  rigidity  in  the  king, 
which,  in  a claim  fo  ill  grounded,  was  deemed  inex- 
cufable  We  are  informed  likewife,  that  fome  men,  who 
were  thought  to  underftand  the  Bate  of  the  nation,  affirm- 
ed in  the  houfe,  that  the  amount  of  twelve  fubfidies  was 

T Clarendon,  vol.i.  p,  ijt. 
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D greater  fum  than  could  be  found  in  all  England.  Such  C h p. 

Were  the  happy  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  thofe  times,  , ' j 

with  regard  to  taxes  “ ! 164c. 

Th^  king  was  in  great  doubt  and  perplexity.  He 
faw,  that  his  friends  in  the  houfe  were  outnumbeied  by 
his  enemies,  and  that  the  fame  counfcls  were  iiill  preva- 
lent, which  had  ever  bred  fuch  oppofition  and  diflinb- 
ance.  Inftead  of  hoping,  that  any  fupply  would  be 
granted  him,  to  carry  on  war  againll  the  Scots,  whom 
the  majority  of  the  houfe  regarded  as  their  bsft  friends 
and  firmed  allies ; he  expected  every  day,  that  they 
would  prefent  him  an  addrefs  for  making  peace  with  ihofe 
rebels.  And  if  the  houfe  met  again,  a vote,  he  was  in- 
formed, would  certainly  pafs,  to  blaft  his  revenue  of 
fhip-money ; and  thereby  renew  all  the  oppofition, 
which,  with  fo  much  difficulty,  he  had  furmounted,  in 
levying  that  taxation.  Where  great  evils  lie  on  all  fidcs, 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  bed  counfel ; nor  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  king,  whofe  capacity  was  not  equal  to 
fituations  of  fueh  extreme  delicacy,  diould  haftily  have 
formed  and  execulfcd  the  .•■efolution  of  dilTolving  this  par-  Di(ri,lution. 
liament ; A meafure,  however,  of  which  he  loon  after 
repented,  and  which  the  fubfequent  events,  more  than 
any  convincing  reafon,  inclined  every  one  to  condemn. 

The  lad  parliament,  which  ended  with  fuch  rigour  and 
violence,  had  yet,  at  fird,  covered  their  intentions  v.'itli 
greater  appearance  of  moderation  than  this  parliament 
had  hitherto  affumed. 

An  abrupt  and  violent  diflblution  naturally  excites 
difeontents  among  the  people,  who  ufually  put  entire 
confidence  in  their  reprefentatives,  and  expeit  from  them 
the  redrefs  of  all  grievances.  As  if  there  were  not  already 
fufficient  grounds  of  complaint,  the  king  perfevered  fli'.l 
in  thofe  counfels,  which,  from  experience,  he  might 

^ Clarendon,  vol,  i,  p,  136* 
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CHAP,  have  been  fenfible,  were  fo  dangerous  and  unpopular. 

‘ ■ Bellafis  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  fummoned  before  the 
1640.  council ; and  refufing  to  give  any  account  of  their  con- 
dudl  in  parliament,  were  committed  to  prifon.  All  the 
petitions  and  complaints,  which  had  been  fent  to  the 
committee  of  religion,  were  demanded  from  Crew,  chair- 
man of  that  committee ; and  on  his  refufal  to  deliver 
them,  he  was  fent  to  the  I'ower.  The  Hudies,  and  even 
the  pockets  of  the  earl  of  Warwic  and  lord  Broke,  before 
the  expiration  of  privilege,  were  fearched,  in  expedfation 
of  finding  treafonable  papers.  Thefe  a£ls  of  authority 
were  interpreted,  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  to  be 
invafions  on  the  right  of  national  aflemblies But  the 
king,  after  the  firft  provocation  which  he  met  with,  ne- 
ver fufficicntly  rcfpefted  the  privileges  of  parliament ; and 
by  his  example,  he  farther  confirmed  their  refolution, 
when  they  fliould  acquire  power,  to  pay  like  difregard  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

Though  the  parliament  was  diflblved,  the  convoca- 
tion was  ilill  allowed  to  fit ; a pradlice,  of  which,  fince 
the  reformation,  there  were  but  few  infiances  and 
which  was  for  that  reafon  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  irre- 
gular. Belldes  granting  to  the  king  a fupply  from  the 
fpirituality,  and  framing  many  canons,  the  convocation, 
jealous  of  like  innovations  with  thofe  which  had  taken 
. place  in  Scotland,  impofed  an  oath  on  the  clergy,  and 
the  graduates  in  the  univerfities,  by  which  every  one 
fworc  to  maintain  the  efiablifhed  government  of  the 
church  by  archbiihops,  bi/hops,  deans,  chapters,  &c. '* 
Thefe  fteps,  in  the  prefent  difeontented  humour  of  the 
nation,  were  commonly  deemed  illegal ; becaufe  not 

b Ru(h.  vol.  ill.  p.  xr67*  May,  p.  6t. 

c There  wai  one  in  1536,  See  hlHoty  of  archblihop  Laud»  p.  So*  The 
authority  of  the  convocation  was  indeed,  in  moft  refpefi?,  independent  of 
the  p.i(liament*  and  there  w«i  no  reafon,  which  required  the  one  Co  be  dif- 
lolved  ttpon  the  diilolutioa  of  the  oibert  ^ Whitlocke,  p.  33. 
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ratified  by  conlent  of  parliament,  in  whom  all  authority  Chap. 
was  now  fuppofed  to  be  centered.  And  nothing,  befides,  . f 

could  afford  more  fubjedt  of  ridicule,  than  an  oath, 
which  contained  an  et  catera  in  the  midff  of  it. 

T HE  people,  who  generally  abhorred  the  convocation  pircontenti 
as  much  as  they  revered  the  parli.ament,  could  fcarcely  “*^"»**“^* 
be  reflraiiicd  from  infulting  and  abuflng  this  affembly ; 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  give  them  guards,  in  order 
to  protedt  them‘.  An  attack  too  was  made  during  the 
night  upon  Laud,  in  his  palace  of  Lambeth,  by  above 
5C0  perfons  j and  he  found  it  neceffary  to  fortify  himfelf 
for  his  defence  A multitude,  confiding  of  two  thou- 
fand  fodlaries,  entered  St.  Paul’s,  where  the  high  cora- 
mi/Son then  fat;  tore  down  the  benches;  and  cried  out. 

No  bijhopy  no  high  commijjion  All  thefe  inftances  of  dif- 
content  were  prefages  of  fome  great  revolution ; had  the 
court  poffeffed  fufficient  Ikill  to  difcern  the  danger,  or 
fufficicnt  power  to  provide  againd  it. 

In  this  difpofition  of  men’s  minds,  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  king  iffued  a declaration,  in  order  to  convince  his 
people  of  the  necelfity,  which  he  lay  under,  of  diffolving 
the  lad  parliament The  chief  topic,  on  which  he  in- 
fided,  was,  that  the  commons  imitated  the  bad  example 
of  all  their  predeccffors  of  late  years,  in  making  continual 
encroachments  on  his  authority,  in  cenfuring  his  whole 
adminidration  and  conduct,  in>difcuifing  every  circum- 
dance  of  public  government,  and  in  their  indire^  bar- 
gaining and  contradHng  with  their  king  for  fupply ; as  if 
nothing  ought  to  be  given  him  but  what  he  ffaould  pur- 
chafe,  either  by  quitting  fomewhat  of  his  royal  preroga- 
tive, or  by  diminilhing  and  leficning  bis  danding  revenue. 

Thefe  practices,  he  faid,  were  contrary  to  the  maxims 

• Whulockc,  p,  f Dagdalcf  p.  6«.  Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p.  t43* 
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^ *Lin  **'  ^nceftors ; and  thefe  pradlices  were  totally  incom- 

— V— ' patible  with  monarchy®. 

i64«.  The  king,  difappointed  of  parliamentary  fubfidies, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients,  in  order 
to  fupply  his  urgent  necelUties.  The  ccclefiaftica!  fub- 
fidies ferved  him  in  fomc  (lead  ; and  it  feemed  but  juft, 
that  the  clergy  fhould  contribute  to  a war,  which  was, 
in  a great  meafure,  of  their  own  raifing®'.  He  borrowed 
money  from  his  minifters  and  courtiers  ; and  fo  much 
was  he  beloved  among  them,  that  above  300,000  pounds 
were  fubferibed  in  a few  days;  Though  nothing  furely 
could  be  more  difagrecable  to  a prince,  full  of  dignity, 
than  to  be  a burthen  on  his  friends,  inftead  of  being  a 
lupport  to  them.  Some  attempts  were  made  towards 
forcing  a loan  from  the  citizens ; but  ftill  repelled  by  the 
fpirit  of  liberty,  which  was  now  become  unconquerable*. 
A loan  of  40,000  pounds  was  extorted  from  the  Spanifh 
merchants,  who  had  bullion  in  the  Tower,  expofed  to 
the  attempts  of  the  king.  Coat  and  condu£t-money  for 
the  foldicry  was  levied  on  the  counties  ; an  ancient  prac- 
tice"', but  fuppofed  to  be  aboliftied  by  the  petition  of  right. 
All  the  pepper  was  bought  from  the  haft  India  company 
upon  truft,  and  fold,  at  a great  difeount,  for  ready  mo- 
ney". A feheme  was  propofed  for  coining  two  or  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  bafe  money”.  Such  were 
the  extremities  to  which  Charles  was  reduced.  The  frcfli 
difficulties  which,  amidft  the  prefent  diftrefles,  were  every 
day  raifed,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  fhip-money, 
obliged  him  to  exert  continual  ads  of  authority,  aug- 
mented the  difeontents  of  the  people,  and  encreafed  his 
indigence  anu  neceffities'’.  • 

* Sfe  note  ["Z]  the  fnd  of  ihc  volume.  ^ Miyy  p.  48. 

I Uufh  vol  1.  p.  ii8i.  >n  I^em,  vol.  i p.  >68. 

" p.  Cl.  • RuOi,  vol  iii.  t>.  12*6,  M v,  p. 

P RuTn.  vol.  ill.  p.  1173*  xiSzi  itS4«  iioo»  1203.  1204 
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The  prefent  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king,  p. 

though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march  his  army,  con-  ^ ‘ j- 

filling  of  19,000  foot  and  2000  horfe^.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  appointed  general  : The  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  called  over  from  Ireland,  lieutenant- 
g neral ; Lord  Conway,  general  of  the  horfe.  A fmall 
fleet  was  thought  fufiicient  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  this 
expedition. 

So  great  are  the  effedls  of  zeal  and  unanimity,  that 
the  Scottilh  army,  though  fomewliat  fuperior,  were  fooner 
ready  than  the  king’s  ; and  they  marched  to  the  borders 
of  England.  To  engage  them  to  proceed,  befides  their 
general  knowledge  of  the  fecret  difcontents  of  that  king- 
dom, Lord  Saville  had  forged  a letter,  in  the  name  of  fix 
noblemen  the  moft  confiderable  of  England,  by  which 
the  Scots  were  invited  to  affift  their  neighbours,  in  pro- 
curing a redrefs  of  grievances’.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
warlike  preparations  and  hoftile  attempts,  the  cove- 
nanters flill  preferved  the  moft  pathetic  and  moft  fubmif- 
five  language  ; and  entered  England,  they  faid,  with  no  loihAug. 
other  view,  than  to  obtain  accefs  to  the  king’s  pre- 
fence, and  lay  their  humble  petition  at  his  royal  feet. 

Ac  Newburn  upon  Tyne,  they  were  oppofed  by  a detach- 
ment of  4,500  men  under  Conway,  who  feemed  refolute 
to  difpute  with  them  the  paffage  of  the  river.  The  Scots 
firft  entreated  them,  with  great  civility,  not  to  flop  them 
in  their  march  to  their  gracious  fovereign  ; and  then 
attacked  them  with  great  bravery,  killed  feveral,  and 
chafed  the  reft  from  their  ground.  Such  a panic  feized  Ang. 
the  whole  Englifli  army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcaftle  Newburn. 
fled  immediately  to  Durham  ; and  not  yet  thinking  them- 
felves  fafe,  they  defected  that  town,  and  retreated  into 
Yorkfhire*. 

q Rulh.  vol.  iii,  p.  1179.  ' Nalfon,  ml,  ii.  p.  417. 

• Cl^readoo,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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The  Scots  took  pofieffion  of  Newcaftlc  ; and  though 
fufficiently  elated  with  their  vi£Ioty,  they  preferved  exa£i 
difcipline,  and  perfevered  in  their  refolution  of  paying 
for  every  thing,  in  order  Hill  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  an  amicable  correfpondence  with  England.  They  alfo 
difpatched  meflengers  to  the  king,  who  was  arrived  at 
Y ork ; and  they  took  care,  after  the  advantage  which 
they  had  obtained,  to  redouble  their  exprelfions  ofloyalty, 
duty,  and  fubmiffion  to  his  perfon,  and  they  even  made 
apologies,  full  of  forrow  and  contrition,  for  their  late 
vidlory '. 

Charles  was  in  a very  diftrefled  condition.  The 
nation  was  univerfally  and  highly  difeontented.  The 
army  was  difeouraged,  and  began  likewife  to  be  difeon- 
tented, both  from  the  contagion  of  general  difguft,  and 
as  an  excufe  for  their  milbehaviour,  which  they  were  de- 
ilrous  of  reprefenting  rather  as  want  of  will  than  of  cou- 
rage to  fight.  The  treafury  too  was  quite  exhaufted, 
and  every  expedient  for  fupply  had  been  tried  to  the  .ut- 
termoft.  No  event  had  happened,  but  what  might  have 
been  forefeen  as  neceflary,  at  lead  as  very  probable ; yet 
fuch  was  the  king’s  fituation,  that  no  provifion  could  be 
made,  nor  was  even  any  refolution  taken  againd  fuch  an 
exigency. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Scots  upon 
him,  the  king  agreed  to  a treaty,  and  named  fixteen 
Englilh  noblemen,  who  met  with  eleven  Scottilh  com- 
miffioners  at  Rippon.  The  earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford, 
Salid)ury,  Warwic,  Eflex,  Holland,  Bridol,  and  Berk- 
Ihire,  the  lords  Kimbolton,  Wharton,  Dunfmore,  Paget, 
Broke,  Saville,  Paulet,  and  Howard  of  Efcric,  were 
chofen  by  the  king  ; all  of  them  popular  men,  and  con- 
fcquently  fuppofed  nowife  averfe  to  the  Scottifl)  invafionj 
or  uitacceptable  to  that  nation ". 


t Ruiht  vuK  iii.  p,  1255. 


u Clarendoii|  voli  i»  p,  155, 
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An  addrefs  arrived  from  the  city  of  London,  petition-  CHAP, 
ing  for  a parliament ; the  great  point  to  which  all  men’s  , ' f 

projeds  at  this  time  tended”.  Twelve  noblemen  pre-  1*40. 
fented  a petition  to  the  fame  purpofe*.  But  the  king 
contented  himfelf  with  fummoning  a great  council  of  the 
peers  at  York  ; a meafure  which  had  formerly  been  taken 
in  cafes  of  fudden  emergency,  but  which,  at  prefent, 
could  ferve  to  little  purpofe.  Perhaps,  the  king,  who 
dreaded,  above  all  things,  the  houfe  of  commons,  and 
who  expeiSfed  no  fupply  from  them  on  any  reafonable 
terms,  thought,  that  in  his  prefent  diflrellcs  he  might  b« 
enabled  to  levy  fupplies  by  the  authority  of  the  peers 
alone.  But  the  employing,  folong,  the  plea- of  a necef- 
fity,  which  appeared  diftant  and  doubtful,  rendered  it  im- 
poilible  for  him  to  avail  himfelf  of  a neeeility,  which  was 
now  at  laft  become  real,  urgent,  and  inevitable. 

Bv  Northumberland’s  ficknefs  the  command  of  the 
army  had  devolved  on  Strafford.  This  nobleman  poffelled 
more  vigour  of  mind  than  the  king  or  any  of  the  council. 

He  advifed  Charles  rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  fub- 

mit  to  fuch  unworthy  terms  as  were  likely  to  be  impofed 

upon  him.  The  lofs  fuftained  at  Newburn,  he  faid, 

was  inconfiderable ; and  though  a panic  had  for  the 

time  feized  the  army,  that  event  was  nothing  ifrange 

among  new  levied  troops } and  the  Scots,  being  in  the  / 

fame  condition,  would,  no  doubt,  be  liable,  in  their 

turn,  to  a like  accident.  His  opinion,  therefore,  was 

that  the  king  fhould  pulh  forward,  and  attack  the  Scots, 

and  bring  the  affair  to  a quick  decifion  ; and,  if  he  were 

ever  fb  unfuccefsful,  nothing  worfe  could  befal  him, 

than  what,  from  his  inactivity,  he  would  certainly  be 

expofed  to  f.  To  fliow  how  eafy  it  would  be  to  execute 

* Riifli.  Tol,  iii.  p.  1163.  * CUrendon,  vftl.  i.  p,  146.  Ru<h. 

*sU  iii.  p.  Ilia.  Majr,  p.  66.  Wuwick,  p.  151.  7 NaUoo, 

Tol.  ii,  f,  $. 
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*”  *L.III  **'  projciTI,  he  ordered  an  aflault  to  be  made  on  fome 

- - i quarters  of  the  Scots,  and  he  gained  an  advantage  over 
1640.  them.  No  ccflation  of  arms  had,  as  yet,  been  agreed  to 
during  the  treaty  at  Rippon  ; yet  great  clamour  prevailed, 
on  account  of  this  aef  of  hoftility.  And  when  it  was 
known  that  the  officer,  who  conduced  the  attack,  was 
a papift,  a violent  outcry  was  raifed  againft  the  king,  for 
employing  that  hated  feiSf,  in  the  murder  of  his  proteft- 
ant  fubjccls 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  feveral  mutinies  had 
atifen  among  the  Englifb  troops,  when  marching  to  join 
the  army  ; and  fome  officers  had  been  murdered,  merely 
on  f'.n'picion  of  their  being  papifts*.  '’  he  petition  of 
l ight  had  abclifhed  all  martial  law  ; and  by  an  inconve- 
nience, wliich  naturally  attended  the  plan,  as  yet  new  and 
unformed,  of  regular  and  rigid  liberty,  it  was  found  ab- 
folutely  impoffiblc  for  the  generals  to  govern  the  army, 
by  all  the  authority  which  the  king  could  legally  confer 
upon  them.  I'he  lawyers  had  declared,  that  martial  law 
could  not  be  exercifed,  except  in  the  very  prefence  of  an 
enemy  ; and  becaufe  it  had  been  found  necefl'ary  to  exe- 
cute a mutineer,  the  generals  thought  it  advifeable,  for 
their  own  fafety,  to  apply  for  a paidon  from  the  crown. 
This  weaknefs,  however,  was  carefully  concealed  from 
\ the  army  ; and  lord  Conway  faid,  that,  if  any  lawyer 

were  fo  imprudent  as  todifeover  the  fecret  to  the  foldiers, 
it  would  be  neccflary  inftantlv  to  refute  him,  and  to  hang 
the  lawyer  himfelf  by  fentence  of  a court-martial'*. 

An  army  new  levied,  undifeiplined,  frightened,  fedi- 
tious,  ill-paid,  and  governed  by  no  proper  authority, 
was  very  unfit  for  withilanding  a victorious  and  high- 
fpirited  enemy,  and  retaining  in  fubjeclion  a difeontented 
and  zealous  nation. 

* Clarfnd’in,  toK  i.  p.  159.  a R ' vol,  iii.  p.  I190,  II91, 

T191,  &c.  M<iy>  p.  64*  b RuHi.  vol.  iiis  p.  H99« 
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Charles,  in  defpair  of  being  able  to  ftem  the  torrent,  chap. 
at  laft  determined  to  yield  to  it : And  as  he  forefaw  that  . j 

the  great  council  of  the  peers  would  advife  him  to  call  a 1640. 
parliament,  he  told  them,  in  his  firft  fpeech,  that  he  had 
already  taken  this  refolution.  He  informed  them  like-  the 
wife,  that  the  queen,  in  a letter  which  (he  had  written 
to  him,  had  very  earneftly  recommended  that  meafure. 

This  good  prince,  who  was  extremely  attached  to  his 
confort,  and  who  paflionately  wilhed  to  render  her  popu- 
lar in  the  nation,  forgot  not,  amidft  all  his  diftrefs,  the 
interefts  of  his  domefl-ic  tendernefs 

In  order  to  fubfift  both  armies  (for  the  king  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  fave  the  northern  counties,  to  pay 
his  enemies)  Charles  wrote  to  the  city,  defiring  a loan 
of  200,000  pounds.  And  the  peers  at  York,  whofe  au- 
thority was  now  much  greater  than  that  of  their  fovereign, 
joined  in  the  fame  requeft  So  low  was  this  prince 
already  fallen  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  fubjefls  ! 

As  many  difficulties  occurred  in  the  negociation  with 
the  Scots,  it  was  propofed  to  transfer  the  treaty  from 
Rippon  to  London : A prop>ofal  willingly  embraced  by 
that  nation,  who  were  now  fure  of  treating  with  advan- 
tage, in  a place  where  the  king,  they  forefaw,  would 
be,  in  a manner,  a prifoner,  in  the  midft  of  his  impla- 
cable enemies,  and  their  determined  friends 

c Clarendon,  toI,  i.  p,  IJ4,  Ruth.  Tol.  iii.  p.  I17J. 

d Rufli.  vsl.  iU.  p.  IX79>  ‘ Ibid.  p.  1305. 
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fleeting  of  the  long  parliament Strafford  and 

Laud  impeached Finch  and  IVindebank  fly 

Great  authority  of  the  commons The  bijbops 

attacked Tonnage  and  poundage Triennial 

hill Strafford’s  trial Bill  of  attainder 

Execution  of  Strafford High  commiffion  and 

flar- chamber  abolifhed King’s  journey  to  Scot-> 

land. 

p.  H E caufes  of  difguft  which,  for  above  thirty 
X years,  had  daily  been  multiplying  in  England,  were 
now  come  to  full  maturity,  and  threatened  the  kingdom 
with  fome  great  revolution  or  convulfion.  The  uncer- 
tain and  undefined  limits  of  prerogative  and  privilege  had 
been  eagerly  difputed  during  that  whole  period  ; and  in 
every  controverfy  between  prince  and  people,  the  queftion, 
however  doubtful,  had  always  been  decided  by  each 
party  in  favour  of  its  own  pretenfionj.  Too  lightly,  per- 
haps, moved  by  the  appearance  of  necelfity,  the  king  had 
even  aflumed  powers  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
limited  government,  and  had  rendered  it  impolfible  for 
his  moft  zealous  partizans  entirely  to  juftify  his  conduct, 
except  by  topics  fo  unpopular,  that  they  were  more  fitted] 
in  the  prefent  dlfpofition  of  men’s  minds,  to  inflame,  than 
appeafe,  the  general  difeontent.  Thofe  great  fupports  of 
public  authority,  law  and  religion,  had  likewife,  by  the 
unbounded  compliance  of  judges  and  prelates,  loft  much 
of  their  influence  over  the  people  j or  rather  had  in  a 
great  meafure  gone  over  to  the  fide  of  failion,  and  autho- 
rized 
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rized  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  and  rebellion.  The  nobi-  CHAP. 

lity,  alfo,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  . j 

offices  and  preferments  fuitable  to  their  rank,  had  been 
feized  with  the  general  difeontent,  and  unwarily  threw 
themfelves  into  the  fcale,  which  already  began  too  much 
to  preponderate.  Senfible  of  fome  encroachments  which 
had  been  made  by  royal  authority,  men  entertained  no 
jealoufy  of  the  commons,  whofe  enterprizes,  for  the  ac- 
quifition  of  power,  had  ever  been  covered  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  good,  and  had  hitherto  gone  no  farther 
than  fome  difappointed  efforts  and  endeavours.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Scottilh  malcontents  reduced  the  crown  to 
an  entire  dependence  for  fupply ; Their  union  with  the 
popular  party  in  England  brought  great  acceilion  of  au- 
thority to  the  latter : The  near  profpeft  of  fuccefs  roufed 
all  latent  murmurs  and  pretenfions  which  had  hitherto 
been  he'd  in  fuch  violent  conftraint : And  the  torrent  of 
general  inclination  and  opinion  ran  fo  ftrongly  againff  the 
court,  that  the  king  was  in  no  lltuation  to  refufe  any 
reafonable  demands  of  the  popular  leaders,  eitlier  for  de- 
fining or  limiting  the  powers  of  his  prerogative.  Even 
many  exorbitant  claims,  in  his  prefent  fituation,  would 
probably  be  made,  and  muff  neceffarily  be  complied 
with. 

The  triumph  of  the  malcontents  over  the  church  was 
not  yet  fo  immediate  or  certain.  Though  the  political 
and  religious  puritans  mutually  lent  affiftance  to  each 
other,  there  were  many  who  joined  the  former,  yet  de- 
clined all  connexion  with  the  latter.  The  hierarchy  had 
been  eftablilhed  in  England  ever  fince  the  reformation  ; 

The  Romifti  church,  in  all  ^ ages,  had  carefully  main- 
tained that  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government : The  an- 
cient fathers  too  bore  teftimony  to  epifcopal  jurifdi£lion  : 

And  though  parity  may  feem  at  firft  to  have  had  place 
among  Chriftian  paftors,  the  period,  during  which  it 

• prevailed. 
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prevailed,  was  fo  fliort,  that  few  undifputed  traces  of  it 
: re  iiaiiied  in  hiftory.  The  biftiops  and  their  more  zealous 
pattizans  inferred  thence  the  divine  indefeizable  right  of 
prelacy  : Others  regarded  that  inflitution  as  venerable 
and  ufeful : And  if  the  love  t'f  novelty  led  fome  to 
adopt  the  new  rites  and  difc.ipline  of  the  puritans,  the  re- 
verence to  antiquity  retained  many  in  their  attachment 
to  t :e  liturgy  and  g •‘v'erninent  of  the  church.  It  behovr 
ed,  therefore,  the  ze  '..'..s  in..jviitors  in  parliament  to 
proceed  with  fome  caution  and  rel'erve.  By  promoting  all 
meafures  which  reduced  the  powers  of  the  crown,  they 
hoped  to  difarm  the  king,  whom  they  juftly  regarded, 
from  principle,  inclination,  and  policy,  to  be  the  deter- 
tnined  patron  of  the  hierarchy.  By  declaiming  againft 
the  fuppofed  encroachments  and  tyranny  of  the  prelates, 
they  endeavoured  to  carry  the  nation,  from  a hatred  of 
their  perfons,  to  an  oppofition  3j;ainft  their  office  and 
ch  iradler.  And  when  men  were  inliflcd  in  party,  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  they  thought,  to  le.id  them  by  degrees 
into  many  meafures,  for  which  they  formerly  entertained 
the  greatell  averfion  Though  the  new  fe£laries  com- 
pofed  hot,  at  firll,  the  majority  of  the  nation,  they  were 
inflamed,  as  is  ufiial  among  innovators,  with  extreme 
zeal  for  their  opinions.  Their  unfurmountable  paflion, 
difguifcd  to  themfeivcs,  as  well  as  to  others,  under  the 
appearance  of  holy  fervours,  was  well  qualified  to  make 
profelytes,  and  to  feize  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude. And  one  furious  enthufiaft  was  able,  by  his  aiElive 
induflry,  to  fiirmount  the  indolent  efforts  of  many  fober 
and  reafonabic  antagonifts. 

When  the  nation,  therefore,  was  fo  generally  difeon- 
tented,  and  little  fufpicion  was  entertained  of  any  defign 
to  fubvert  the  church  and  monarchy ; no  wonder  that 
almoft  all  eIe£tions  ran  in  favour  of  thofe,  who,  by  their 
high  pretenfions  to  piety  and  patriotifm,  had  encouraged 

the 
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the  national  prejudices.  It  is  a ufual  compliment  to  re-C 

gard  the  king’s  inclination  in  the  choice  of  a fpcaktr  ; and  , 

Charles  had  intended  to  advance  Gardiner,  recorder  of 
London,  to  that  important  truft  : But  fo  little  iiuereft  did 
the  crown,  at  that  time,  pollefs  in  the  nation,  that  Gar- 
diner was  difappointed  of  his  eledion,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don, but  in  every  other  place  where  it  was  attempted  : 

And  the  king  was  obliged  to  make  the  choice  of  fpeaker 
fall  on  Lenthal,  a lawyer  of  fome  charaiSler,  but  not  luf- 
ficiently  qualified  for  fo  high  and  difficult  an  office*', 

The  eager  expedtations  of  men  with  regard  to  a par-  Msetirgof 
liament,  fummoned  at  fo  critical  a junSure,  and  dunng 
fuch  general  difeontents  ; a parliament  which,  from  the 
fituation  of  public  affairs,  could  not  be  abruptly  dillblved, 
and  which  was  to  execute  every  thing  left  unfiniflied  by 
former  parliaments  ; thefe  motives,  fo  important  and  in- 
terefting,  engaged  the  attendance  of  all  the  members; 
and  the  houfe  of  commons  was  never  obferved  to  be, 
from  the  beginning,  fo  full  and  numerous.  Without  any 
interval,  therefore,  they  entered  upon  buflnefs,  and,  by 
unanimous  confent,  they  immediately  ftruck  a blow  W'hich 
may,  in  a manner,  be  regarded  as  decifive. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  was  confidered  as  chief  minifter, 
both  on  account  of  the  credit  which  he  poffeffed  with  his 
mailer,  and  of  his  own  great  and  uncommon  vigour  and 
capacity.  By  a concurrence  of  accidents,  this  man  la- 
boured under  the  fevere  hatred  of  all  the  three  nations 
which  compofed  the  Bntilh  monarchy.  The  Scots, 
whofe  authority  now  ran  extremely  high,  looked  on  him 
as  the  capital  enemy  of  their  country,  and  one  whofe 
counfels  and  influence  they  bad  moft  reafonto  apprehend. 

He  had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance 
large  fubfidies,  in  order  to  fupport  a war  againfl  them  : 

He  had  levied  an  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he  had 

f Cla.endon,  vo!.  :.  p.  169. 
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CHAP,  menaced  all  their  wellern  coaft : He  had  obliged  the 
^ ‘ , Scots,  who  lived  under  his  government,  to  renounce  the 

1640.  covenant,  their  national  idol : He  had,  in  Ireland,  pro- 
claimed the  Scottifh  covenanters  rebel*  and  traitors,  even 
before  the  king  had  iil’ued  any  fuch  declaration  againft 
them  in  England  ; And  he  had  ever  difluaded  his  mafter 
againft  the  late  treaty  and  Aifpenfion  of  arms,  which  he 
regarded  as  dangerous  and  diftionourable.  So  avowed  and 
violent  were  the  Scots  in  their  refentment  of  all  thefe 
mcafures,  that  they  had  refufed  to  fend  commiffioners  to 
treat  at  York,  as  was  at  firft  propofed  ; becaufe,  they 
faid,  the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  their  capital  enemy,  being 
general  of  the  king’s  forces,  had  there  the  chief  command 
and  authority. 

Strafford,  firft  as  deputy,  then  as  lord  lieutenant, 
had  governed  Ireland  during  eight  years  with  great  vigi- 
lance, a£tivity,  and  prudence,  but  with  very  little  popu- 
larity. In  a nation  fo  averfe  to  the  Englifti  government 
and  religion,  thefe  very  virtues  were  fufficient  to  draw  on 
him  the  public  hatred.  The  manners  too  and  character 
of  this  gre-at  man,  though  to  all  full  of  courtefy,  and  to 
his  friends  full  of  affeiftion,  were,  at  bottom,  haughty, 
rigid,  and  fevere.  His  authority  and  influence,  during 
the  time  of  his  government,  had  been  unlimited  ; but  no 
fooner  did  adverfity  feize  him,  than  the  concealed  averfion 
of  the  nation  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  Irifti  parlia- 
ment ufed  every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge  againft 
him. 

The  univerfal  dlfcontent,  which  prevailed  in  England 
againft  the  court,  was  all  pointed  towards  the  earl  of 
Strafford ; though  without  any  particular  reafon,  but 
becaufe  he  was  the  minifter  of  ftate  whom  the  king  moft 
favoured  and  moft  trufted.  His  extraffion  was  honour- 
able, his  paternal  fortune  confiderable : Yet  envy  attended 
his  fudden  and  great  elevation.  And  his  former  affo- 
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dates  in  popular  counfels,  Rnding;  that  he  owed  his  ad-  CHAP, 
vancement  to  the  defertion  of  their  caufe,  reprefented  him  . ‘ f 

as  the  great  apoftate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  be- 
hoved  them  to  facrihce  as  a vid'im  to  public  juftice. 

Strafford,  fenfible  of  the  load  of  popular  prejudices 
under  which  he  laboured,  would  gladly  have  declined 
attendance  in  parliament ; and  he  begged  the  king’s  per- 
mil&on  to  withdraw  himfelf  to  his  government  of  Ire- 
land, at  leaft  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  York- 
£hire ; where  many  opportunities,  he  hoped,  would  offer, 
by  reafon  of  his  diftance,  to  elude  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  Charles,  who  had  entire  confidence  in  the 
earl’s  capacity,  thought,  that  his  counfels  would  be  ex- 
tremely uleful  during  the  critical  fellion  which  approach- 
ed. And  when  Strafford  ftill  infifted  on  the  danger  of 
his  appearing  amidfl  fo  many  enraged  enemies,  the  king, 
little  apprehenfive  that  his  own  authority  was  fo  fuddenly 
to  expire,  promifed  him  prote6Iion,  and  aflured  him,  that 
not  a hair  of  his  head  ihould  be  touched  by  the  parlia- 
ment s. 

No  fooner  was  Strafford’s  arrival  known,  than  a con-  nth  Nor. 
ccrteJ  attack  was  made  upon  him  in  the  boufe  of  com- 
mons. Pym,  in  a long,  ffudied  difcourfe,  divided  into 
many  heads  after  his  manner,  enumerated  all  the  griev- 
ances under  which  the  nation  laboured ; and,  from  a 
complication  of  fuch  oppreffions,  inferred,  that  a delibe- 
rate plan  had  been  formed  of  changing  entirely  the  frame 
of  government,  and  fubverting  the  ancient  laws  and  str-ff-rJ 
liberties  of  the  kingdom'*.  Could  any  thing,  he  faid,  impcatheS. 
encreafe  our  indignation  againfi  fo  enormous  and  criminal 
a projedf,  it  would  be  to  find,  that,  during  the  reign  of 
the  beft  of  princes,  the  conftitution  had  been  endangered 
by  the  word  of  rainiffcrs,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  king 
had  been  feduced  by  wicked  and  pernicious  counfel.  ^Ve 
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CHAP,  muft  enquire,  added  he,  from  what  fountain  thefe  waters 
^ ‘ . of  bitiernefs  flow  } and  though  doubtlefs  many  evil  coun- 

164c.  fellors  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  their  endeavours, 
yet  is  there  one  who  challenges  the  infamous  pre-emi- 
nence, and  who,  by  his  courage,  enterprize,  and  capa- 
city, is  intitled  to  the  firft  place  among  thefe  betrayers  of 
their  country.  He  is  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  prefident  of  the  council  of  York,  who  in 
both  places,  and  in  all  other  provinces  where  he  has 
been  entrufted  with  authority,  has  raifcd  ample  monu- 
ments of  tyranny,  and  will  appear,  from  a furvey  of  his 
actions,  to  be  the  chief  promoter  of  every  arbitrary 
counfel.  Some  inflances  of  imperious  expreflions,  as  well 
as  aiflions,  were  given  by  Pym  ; who  afterwards  entered 
into  a more  perfonal  attack  of  that  minifter,  and  endea- 
voured to  expofe  his  whole  charader  and  manners.  The 
auftere  genius  of  Strafford,  occupied  in  the  purfuits  of 
ambition,  had  not  rendered  his  breafl  altogether  inaccef- 
fible  to  the  tender  pafllons,  or  fecured  him  from  the 
dominion  of  the  fair;  and  in  that  fullen  age,  when  the 
irregularities  of  pleafure  were  more  reproachful  than  the 
moft  odious  crimes,  thefe  weakneffes  were  thought  wor- 
thy of  being  mentioned,  together  with  his  treafons,  before 
fo  great  an  affembly.  And,  upon  the  whole,  the  orator 
concluded,  that  it  belonged  to  the  houfe  to  provide  a re- 
medy proportionable  to  the  difeafe,  and  to  prevent  the 
, farther  mifehiefs  juftly  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influ- 

ence which  this  man  had  acquired  over  the  meafures  and 
counfels  of  their  fovereign'. 

Sir  John  Clotworthy  an  Irifh  gentleman.  Sir  John 
Hotham  of  Yorkfhire,  and  many  others,  entered  into  the 
fame  topics  : And,  after  feveral  hours  fpent  in  bitter  in- 
veftive,  when  the  doors  were  locked,  in  order  to  prevent 
all  difeovery  of  their  purpofe  ; it  was  moved,  in  confe- 

t Clarendon,  vcl,  i.  p.  171. 
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»juenCe  of  the  refolution  fccretly  taken,  that  Strafford 
fhould  immediately  be  impeached  of  high  treafon.  This 
motion  was  received  with  univeffal  approbation  j nor  was 
there,  in  all  the  debate,  one  perfon  that  offered  to  flop 
the  torrent  by  any  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  earl’s  con- 
duct. Lord  Falkland  alone^  though  known  to  be  his 
enemy,  modeffly  defired  the  houfe  to  confider,  whether 
it  would  not  better  fuit  the  gravity  of  their  proceedings, 
firft  to  digefl,  by  a committee,  many  of  thofe  particulars 
which  had  been  mentioned,  before  they  fent  up  ah  accu- 
fation  againft  him.  It  was  ingenioufly  anfwered  by  Pym, 
that  fuch  a delay  might  probably  blafi  all  their  hopesj 
and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
the  profecution : That  when  Strafford  fhould  learn,  that 
fo  many  of  his  enormities  were  difcovered,  his  confcience 
would  di£late  his  condemnation ; and  fo  great  waS  his 
power  and  credit,  he  would  immediately  procure  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  parliament,  or  attempt  fome  other  derpe* 
rate  meafure  for  his  own  prefervation : That  the  commons 
Were  only  accufers,  not  judges;  and  it  was  the  province 
of  the  peers  to  determine,  whether  fuch  a complication 
of  enormous  crimes,  in  one  perfon;  did  not  amount  to 
^ the  higheft  crime  known  by  the  law*^.  Without  farther 
debate,  the  impeachment  was  voted:  Pym  was  chofcn  to 
carry  it  up  to  the  lords  : Mofl  of  the  houfe  accompanied 
him  on  fo  agreeable  an  errand : And  Strafford,  who  had 
juft  entered  the  houfe  of  peers;  and  who  little  expelled  fo 
fpeedy  a profecution;  was  immediately;  upon  this  general 
charge,  ordered  into  cuftody;  with  feveral  fymptoms  of 
violent  prejudice  in  his  judges,  as  well  as  irl  his  profecu> 
tors; 

In  the  enquiry  concerning  grievances  and  in  the  cen- 
fure  of  paft  meafures.  Laud  could  not  long  efcape  th* 
fevere  ferutiny  of  the  commons  ; who  were  led  too,  in 

^ CUreodoD,  toI.  ii  p.  174. 
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o **■  accufation  of  that  prelate,  as  well  by  their  prejudices 
, - - . againft  his  whole  order,  as  by  the  extreme  antipathy 

1C40.  which  his  intemperate  zeal  had  drawn  upon  him.  After 
a deliberation,  which  fcarcely  lafted  half  an  hour,  an  im- 
peachment of  high  treafon  was  voted  againft  this  fubje£I, 
the  firft,  both  in  rank  and  in  favour,  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Though  this  incident,  confidering  the  example  of 
Straftbrd’s  impeachment  and  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the 
nation  and  parliament,  needed  be  no  furprize  to  him  ; yet 
was  he  betrayed  into  fome  paflion,  when  the  accufation 
was  prefented.  The  commons  themfelvcs,  he  faid,  though  his 
accufers,  did  not  believe  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which 
they  charged  him;  An  indiferetion,  which,  next  day,  upon 
more  mature  deliberation,  he  defired  leave  to  retraift ; but 
fo  little  favourable  were  the  peers,  that  they  refufed  him 
this  advantage  or  indulgence.  Laud  alfo  was  immedi- 
ately, upon  this  general  charge,  fequeftered  from  parlia- 
ment, and  committed  to  cuftody 

Th£  capital  article  infiftcd  on  againft  thefe  two  great 
men,  was  the  defign  which  the  commons  fuppofed  to 
have  been  formed,  of  fubverting  the  laws  and  conftitution 
of  England,  and  introducing  arbitrary  and  unlimited  au- 
thority into  the  kingdom.  Of  all  the  king’s  minifters, 
BO  one  was  fo  obnoxious  in  this  refpedl  as  the  lord  keeper. 
Finch.  He  it  was,  who,  being  fpcaker  in  the  king’s 
third  parliament,  bad  left  the  chair,  and  refufed  to  put 
the  queftion,  when  ordered  by  the  houfe.  The  extraju- 
dicial opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  cafe  of  fhip-money, 
had  been  procured  by  his  intrigues,  perfuafions,  and  even 
menaces.  In  all  unpopular  and  illegal  meafures,  he  was 
ever  moft  a£Uve;  and  he  was  even  believed  to  have  de- 
clared publicly,  that,  while  he  was  keeper,  an  order  of 
council  fliould  always,  with  him,  be  equivalent  to  a law. 
To  appeafe  the  riling  diTpleafure  of  the  commons,  he  de- 


I Clarendon,  Tol,  i.  p.  177.  Whitlocke,  p.  38. 
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fired  to  be  heard  at  their  bar.  He  profirated  hittifclf  c p. 
with  all  humility  before  them  j but  this  fubmilfion  avail-  ■ ' . 

ed  him  nothing.  An  impeachment  Wa?  refolved  on ; and'  164“^. ' 
in  order  to  efcape  their  fury,  he  thought  proper  fecretly  Lordk«per 
to  withdraw^  and  retire  into  Holland.  Ashe  was  not 
efteemed  equal  to  Strafford,  or  even  to  Laud,  either  in 
capacity  or  in  fidelity  to  his  mailer  ; it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, that  his  efcape  had  been  connived  at  by  the  popu- 
lar leaders™.  His  impeachment,  however,  in  his  abfence, 
was  carried  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers. 

Sir  Francis  Windebank,  the  fccretary,  was  a creature 
of  Laud’s  ; a fufficient  reafon  for  his  being  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  the  commons.  He  was  fecretly  fufpedled  too 
of  the  crime  of  popery;  and  it  was  known  that,  from 
complaifance  to  the  queen,  and  indeed  in  compliance 
with  the  king’s  maxims  of  government,  he  had  granted 
many  indulgences  to  catholics,  and  had  figned  War- 
rants for  the  pardon  of  priefts,  and  their  delivery  from 
confinement.  Grimftone,  a popular  member,  called 
him,  in  the  houfe,  the  very  pander  and  broker  to  the 
whore  of  Babylon  Finding  that  the  fcrutiny  of  the  secretary 
commons  was  pointing  towards  him;  and  being  fen-  ‘ 
fible  that  England  was  no  longer  a place  of  fafety  for 
men  of  his  charaifter,  he  fuddcnly  made  his  efcape  intp 
France  “. 

Thus,  in  a few  weeks,  this  houfe  of  commotfs,  not 
oppofed,  or  rather  feconded  by  the  peers,  had  produced 
fuch  a revolution  in  the  government,  that  the  two  moft 
powerful  and  moft  favoured  minifters  of  the  king  Were 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  and  daily  expedled  to  be  tried 
for  their  life  : Two  other  minifters  had,  by  flight  alone,  ^ 

faved  themfelves  from  a like  fate : All  the  king’s  fervants  ' 

I»  Clarendon,  voU  1.  p.  177.  Whitlocke,  p.  38.  RuOiworth,  irol.  1. 
p.  119.  136.  " Rofliworth,  »ol.  T.  p.  lit,  ® Clarendon, 

vol.i.  p.  178.  Whitlotke,  p.  37. 
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Liv. ”®  ptoteflion  could  be  given  them  by  their  ma- 

c— , I ft"" : Anew  jurifdidlion  was  ereded  in  the  nation  ; and 

1640.  before  that  tribunal  all  thofe  trembled,  who  had  before 
exulted  moft  in  their  credit  and  authority. 

What  rendered  the  power  of  the  commons  more  for- 
midable, was,  the  extreme  prudence  with  which  it  was 
conduced.  Not  content  with  the  authority  which  they 
had  acquired  by  attacking  thefe  great  minifters,  they  were 
refolved  to  render  the  moft  confiderable  bodies  of  the  na- 
Great  ao-  tion  obnoxious  to  them.  Though  the  idol  of  the  people, 
tlircoin/  determined  to  fortify  themfelves  likewife  with  ter- 

nioni.  rors,  and  to  overawe  thofe  who  might  ftill  be  inclined  to 
fupport  the  falling  ruins  of  monarchy. 

During  the  late  military  operations,  feveral  powers 
had  been  exercifed  by  the  lieutenants  and  deputy-lieute- 
nants of  counties : And  thefe  powers,  though  neceflary 
for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  even  warranted  by  all 
former  precedent,  yet  not  being  authorized  by  ftatute, 
were  now  voted  to  be  illegal ; and  the  perfons  who  had 
aftumed  them,  declared  delinquents.  This  term  was  newly 
come  into  vogue,  and  cxprefled  a degree  and  fpecies  of 
guilt  not  exaflly  known  or  afcertained.  In  eonfequence 
of  that  determination,  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime 
gentry  of  the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  they  juftly 
thought,  the  legal  powers  of  magiftracy,  unexpeaedly 
found  themfelves  involved  in  the  crime  of  delinquency. 
And  the  commons  reaped  this  multiplied  advantage  by 
their  vote  : They  difarmed  the  crown  j they  eftablifhed’ 
the  maxims  of  rigid  law  and  liberty ; and  they  fpread  the 
terror  of  their  own  authority  p. 

The  writs  for  fliip-money  had  been  directed  to  the 
flienffs,  who  were  required,  and  even  obliged  under  fc- 
vere  penalties,  to  aflefs  the  fums  upon  individuals,  and 
to  levy  them  by  their  authority  : Yet  were  all  the  Ihcriffs, 

P CUrcodoDy  tol«  i,  p,  176# 
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and  all  thofe  who  had  been  employed  in  that  illegal  fer-  C H a h. 
vice,  voted,  by  a very  rigorous  fentence,  to  be  delin-  . ' j 

quents.  The  king,  by  the  maxims  of  law,  could  do  no  ‘S+o* 
wrong  : His  minifters  and  fervants,  of  whatever  degree, 
in  cafe  of  any  violation  of  the  conlfitution,  were  alone 
culpable 

All  the  farmers  and  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  who  had 
been  employed  during  fo  many  years,  in  levying  tonnage 
and  poundage  and  the  new  impofitions,  were  likewife  de. 
dared  criminals,  and  were  afterwards  glad  to  compound 
for  a pardon  by  paying  a fine  of  150,000  pounds. 

Every  difcretionary  or  arbitrary  fentence  of  the  liar- 
chamber  and  high  commiffion  courts ; which,  from  their 
very  conllitution,  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a fevere  fcru- 
tiny ; And  all  thofe  who  had  concurred  in  fuch  fentences, 
were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  law^  No 
minifler  of  the  king,  no  member  of  the  council,  but  found 
himfelf  expofed  by  this  decifion. 

The  judges,  who  had  given  their  vote  againft  Hamb- 
dcn  in  the  trial  of  fhip-money,  were  accufed  before  the 
peers,  and  obliged  to  find  furety  for  their  appearance. 

Berkeley,  a judge  of  the  King’s  Bench,  was  feized  by  or- 
der of  the  houfe,  even  when  fitting  in  his  tribunal;  and 
all  men  faw  with  aftonilhment  the  irrefiflible  authority  of 
their  jurifdiftion’. 

Tits  fandlion  of  the  lords  and  commons,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  king,  was  declared  neceflary  for  the  confirm- 
ation of  ecclefiaflical  canons And  this  judgment,  it 
mud  be  confefTed,  however  reafonable,  at  lead  ufeful,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  fo  judify  by  any  precedent". 

But 

1 CUrendoD)  vol.  t.  p.  < Ibid.  p.  177*  * Whitlocke^ 

39.  * Nalfon,  vol.  i.  p,  678. 

^ An  aA  of  parliament)  25  Hen*  Vlll.  cap.  19.  allowed  the  convocation 
^>th  kind's  confent  to  make  canons*  By  the  famoos  0/  fttbrniilion  to 
B b 3 that 
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But  the  prefent  was  no  time  for  queftion  or  difpute. 
That  decifion,  which  aboIiOied  all  legiflative  power  ex- 
cept that  of  parliament,  was  rcquifite  for  completing  the 
new  plan  of  liberty,  and  rendering  it  quite  uniform  and 
fy{lematical.  Almoft  all  the  bench  of  bifliops,  and  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  had  voted 
in  the  late  convocation,  found  th'.mfelves  expofed,  by 
thefe  new  principles,  to  the  imputation  of  delinquen- 
cy*. 

The  moft  unpopular  of  all  Charles’s  meafures,  and 
the  leaft  juftihable,  was  the  revival  of  monopolies,  fo  fq- 
lemnly  abolilhed,  after  reiterated  endeavours,  by  a recent 
a£l  of  parliament.  Senfible  of  this  unhappy  meafure,  the 
king  had,  of  himfelf,  recalled,  during  the  time  of  his  firft 
expedition  againft  Scotland,  many  of  thefe  oppreflive 
patents  ; and  the  reft  were  now  annulled  by  authority  of 
parliament,  and  every  one  who  was  concerned  in  them, 
declared  delinquents.  The  commons  carried  fo  far  their 
deteftation  of  this  odious  meafure,  that  they  aflumed  a 
power  which  had  formerly  been  feldom  pradlifed  *,  and 
they  expelled  all  their  members  who  were  monopolifts 
or  projeclprs ; An  artifice,  by  which,  befides  cncreafing 
their  own  privileges,  they  weakened  ftill  farther  the  very 
fmall  party  which  the  king  fecretly  retained  in  the  houfe. 
Mildmay,  a notorisus  monopolift,  yet  having  afibciated 
himfelf  with  the  ruling  party,  was  ftill  allowed  to  keep 
his  feat.  In  all  queftions  ipdeed  of  eledlions,  no  fteddy 


• 

that  prince,  the  clergy  bound  themfelves  to  ena£l  no  canons  without  the 
king's  confent.  The  parliament  was  neter  mentioned  nor  thought  cf.  Such 
pretenfions  as  the  commons  advanced  at  prelect,  would,  io  any  former  age, 
have  been  deemed  Arange  ufurpauuns* 

w Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  to6.  Wbitlocke,  p.  37.  Ruib.  vol.  v.  p.  235. 
359.  Nalforr^  vol.  i.  p.  807. 

X Lord  Clarendon  fays  it  was  entirely  new  ; but  there  are  inAancet  of  It 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  D'Ewes,  p.  2^6.  352.  There  are  glfo  iiiAancei 
in  thereign  of  Jamei. 

rule 
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rule  of  decifion  was  obferved  ; and  nothing  farther  Was  ^ 
regarded  than  the  afFe<2ions  and  attachments  of  the  par-  f 

ties’'.  Men’s  paiHons  were  too  much  heated  to  be  fhocic-  i64°- 
ed  with  any  inftance  of  injuftice,  which  ferved  ends  fo 
popular  as  thofe  which  were  purfued  by  this  -houfe  of 
commons.  ^ 

The  whole  fovereign  power  being  thus  in  a manner 
transferred  to  the  commons,  and  the  government,  with- 
out any  feeming  violence  or  diforder,  being  changed,  in 
a moment,  from  a monarchy  almoft  abfolute,  to  a pure 
democracy;  the  popular  leaders  feemed  willing  for  forae 
time  to  fufpend  their  a£live  vigour,  and  to  confolidate 
tlieir  authority,  ere  they  proceeded  to  any  violent  exer- 
cife  of  it.  Every  day  produced  fome  new  harangue  on 
paft  grievances.  The  deteftation  of  former  ufurpations, 
was  farther  enlivened  : The  jealoufy  of  liberty  rouzed  ; 

And  agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  free  government,  no  lefs 
indignation  was  excited,  by  the  view  of  a violated  con- 
ftitution,  than  by  the  ravages  of  the  moll:  enormous 
tyranny. 

This  was  the  time,  when  genius  and  capacity  of  all 
kinds,  freed  from  the  rellraint  of  authority,  and  nou- 
rilhed  by  unbounded  hopes  and  projedls,  began  to  exert 
themfelves,  and  be  diftinguilhed  by  the  public.  Then 
was  celebrated  the  fagacity  of  Pym,  more  fitted  for  ufe 
than  ornament ; matured,  not  chilled,  by  his  advanced 
age  and  long  experience  : Then  was  difplayed  the  mighty 
ambition  of  Hambden,  taught  difguife,  not  moderation, 
from  former  conftraint;  fupported  by  courage,  conduced 
by  prudence,  embellilhed  by  modefty ; but  whether  found- 
ed in  a love  of  power  or  zeal  for  liberty,  is  Hill,  from  his 
untimely  end,  left  doubtful  and  uncertain : Then  too 
were  known  the  dark,  ardent,  and  dangerous  charadler 

y Clarendon,  vol.  i,  p,  i;6. 
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*"  of  St.  John ; the  impetuous  fpirit  of  Hollis,  violent  and 

■ 1640.  fincere,  open  and  entire  in  his  enmities  and  in  his  friend- 

' fliips  5 the  enthufiaftic  genius  of  young  Vane,  extrava- 

gant in  the  ends  which  he  purfued,  fagacious  and  profound 
jn  the  means  which  he  employed  ; incited  by  the  appear- 
ances of  religion,  negligent  of  the  duties  of  morality. 

So  little  apology  would  be  received  for  pall  meafures, 
fo  contagious  the  general  fpirit  of  difcontent,  that  even 
men  of  the  mod  moderate  tempers,  and  the  mod  attached 
to  the  church  and  monarchy,  exerted  themfelves  with  the 
utmod  vigour  in  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  in  profe- 
cuting  the  authors  of  them.  The  lively  and  animated 
Digby  difplayed  his  eloquence  on  this  occafion,  the  firm 
and  undaunted  Capel,  the  moded  and  candid  Palmer, 
In  this  lid  too  of  patriot  royalids  are  found  the  virtuous 
name  of  Hyde  and  Falkland.  Though  in  their  ultimate 
views  and  intentions,  thefe  men  did'ered  widely  from  the 
former  j in  their  prefent  aftions  and  difeourfes,  an  entire 
concurrence  and  unanimity  was  obferved. 

By  the  daily  harangues  and  inve£lives  againd  illegal 
ufurpations,  not  only  the  houfe  of  commons  inflamed 
themfelves  with  the  highed  animofity  againd  the  court : 
The  nation  caught  new  fire  from  the  popular  leaders,  and 
fcemed  now  to  have  made  the  firfl  difeovery  of  the  many 
fuppofed  diforders  in  the  government.  While  the  law,  in 
fcveral  indances,  Teemed  to  be  violated,  they  went  no  far- 
ther than  fome  fecret  and  calm  murmurs ; but  mounted 
up  into  rage  and  fury,  as  foon  as  the  conditution  was 
thought  to  be  redored  to  its  former  integrity  and  vigour. 
The  capital  efpecially,  being  the  feat  of  parliament,  was 
highly  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  mutiny  and  difadec- 
tion.  Tumults  were  daily  raifed;  feditious  ademblies 
encouraged ; and  every  man,  negledling  his  own  bufinefs, 
was  wholly  iittent  on  the  defence  of  liberty  and  religion. 

By 
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By  ftronger  contagion,  the  popular  affe£lions  were  com-  chap. 
municated  from  breaft  to  breaft,  in  this  place  of  general  , ’ ^ 

rendezvous  and  fociety.  1640. 

The  harangues  of  members,  now  firft  publifhed  and 
difperfed,  kept  alive  the  difcontents  againll  the  king’s  ad- 
miniftration.  The  pulpits,  delivered  over  to  puritanical 
preachers  and  le£lurers,  whom  the  commons  arbitrarily 
fettled  in  all  the  confiderable  churches,  refounded  with 
fadlion  -and  fanaticifm.  Vengeance  was  fully  taken  for 
the  long  filence  and  conftraint,  in  which,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Laud  and  the  high  commiffion,  thefe  preachers  had 
been  retained.  The  prefs,  freed  from  all  fear  or  referve, 

Iwarmed  with  produdlions,  dangerous  by  their  feditious 
zeal  and  calumny,  more  than  by  any  art  or  eloquence 
of  compolltion.  Noife  and  fury,  cant  and  hypocrify, 
formed  the  foie  rhetoric,  which,  during  this  tumult  of 
yarious  prejudices  and  paflions,  could  be  heard  or  attend- 
ed to.  ' ' 

T HE  fentence,  which  had  been  executed  againft  Prynne, 

Baftwic,  and  Burton,  now  fuffered  a revifal  from  parlia- 
ment. Thefe  libellers,  far  from  being  tamed  by  the 
rigorous  punifliments  which  they  had  undergone,  ihowed 
ftill  a difpofition  of  repeating  their  offence ; and  the  mi- 
ijifters  were  afraid,  left  new  fatires  fhould  iffue  from  their 
prifons,  and  ftill  farther  inflame  the  prevailing  difcon- 
tents. By  an  order,  therefore,  of  council,  they  had  been 
carried  to  remote  prifons;  Baftwic  to  Scilly,  Prynne  to 
Jerfey,  Burton  to  Guernfey ; all  accefs  to  them  was  de- 
nied ; and  the  ufe  of  books,  and  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  ' 
was  refufed  them.  The  fentence  for  thefe  additional 
punilhments  was  immediately  reverfed,  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  by  the  commons : Even  the  firft  fentence,  upon 
examination,  was  declared  illegal : And  the  judges,  who 
palled  it,  were  ordered  to  make  reparation  to  the  fuffer- 

ers. 
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ers*.  When  the  prifoners  landed  in  England,  they  were 
received  and  entertained  with  the  higheft  demonftrations 
of  afFedlion,  were  attended  by  a mighty  confluence  of 
company,  their  charges  were  borne  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  liberal  prefents  beftowed  on  them.  On  their 
approach  to^  any  town,  all  the  inhabitants  crowded  to 
receive  them,  and  welcomed  their  reception  with  fliouts 
and  acclamations.  Their  train  ftill  encreafed,  as  they 
drew  nigh  to  London.  Some  miles  from  the  city,  the 
zealo^  of  their  party  met  them  in  great  multitudes,  and 
attended  their  triumphant  entrance  : Boughs  were  carried 
in  this  tumultuous  proceflion ; the  roads  were  ftrewed 
with  flowers ; and  amidfl:  the  higheft  exultations  of  joy, 
were  intermingled  loud  and  virulent  invedives  againft  the 
prelates,  who  had  fo  cruelly  perfecuted  fuch  godly  per- 
fonages  The  more  ignoble  thefe  mep  were,  the  more 
fenfible  was  the  infult  upon  royal  authority,  and  the  more 
dangerous  was  the  fpirit  of  difaffedlion  and  mutiny,  which 
it  difeovered  among  the  people. 

Lilburne,  Leighton,  and  every  one  that  had  been 
punifhed  for  feditious  libels  during  the  preceding  admini- 
ftration,  now  recovered  their  liberty,  and  were  decreed 
damages  from  the  judges  and  minifters  of  juftice 

Not  only  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  nation  enfured 
impunity  to  all  libellers  : A new  method  of  framing  and 
difperfing  libels  was  invented  by  the  leaders  of  popular 
difeontent.  Petitions  to  parliament  were  drawn,  craving 
redrefs  againft  particular  grievances ; and  when  a fuffi- 
cient  number  of  fubferiptions  were  procured,  the  petitions 
were  "prefented  to  the  commons,  and  immediately  pub- 
llflicd.  Thefe  petitions  became  fecret  b9nds  of  aflocia- 


« Nalfon,  vol,  I.  p.  783.  May,  p.  79.  * Clarendon,  vol.  i, 

p.  It  9,  200,  &c.  Nalfun,  ?ol.  i.  p.  570,  Mapi  p.  So*  ^ Rufli* 

vwi.  V.  p*  Nalibn,  vol.  t.  p.  800. 
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tion  among  the  fubfcribers,  and  feemed  to  give  undoubted  ^ a p. 
fan<SUon  and  authority  to  the  complaints,  which  they  i _ _ 
contained. 

It  is  pretended  by  hillorians  favourable  to  the  royal 
caufe^,  and  is  even  alTerted  by  the  king  himfelf  in  a de- 
claration that  a moft  difingenuous  or  rather  criminal 
pradlice  prevailed,  in  condudling  many  of  thefc  addrefles. 

A petition  was  firft  framed ; moderate,  reafonable,  fuch 
as  men  of  charafler  willingly  fubfcribed.  • The  names 
were  afterwards  torn  olF,  and  affixed  to  another  petition, 
which  ferved  better  the  purpofes  of  the  popular  fadlion. 

We  may  judge  of  the  wild  fury  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  nation,  when  fo  fcandalous  an  impollure,  which 
afFedled  fuch  numbers  of  people,  could  be  openly  prac- 
tifed,  without  drawing  infamy  and  ruin  upon  the  ma- 
nagers. 

So  many  grievances  were  offered,  both  by  the  members, 
and  by  petitions  without-doors,  that  the  houfe  was 
divided  into  above  forty  committees,  charged,  each  of 
them,  with  the  examination  of  fome  particular  violation 
of  law  and  liberty,  which  had  been  complained  of 
Befides  the  general  committees  of  religion,  trade,  privi- 
leges, laws ; many  fubdivifions  of  thefe  were  framed, 
and  a ftrid  ferutiny  was  every-where  carried  on.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that,  before  the  beginning  of  this  cenr 
tury,  when  the  commons  affumed  lefs  influence  and 
authority,  complaints  of  grievances  were  ufually  pre- 
fented  to  the  houfe,  by  any  members  who  had  had  par- 
ticular opportunity  of  obferving  them.  Thefe  general 
committees,  which  were  a kind  of  inquifitorial  courts, 
had  not  then  been  eflablilhed ; and  we  find,  that  the 
king,  in  a former  declaration  complains  loudly  of  this 

c Dugdale.  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  aoj.  d Hnlb.  Col.  p.  536. 

' Publilhed  on  diOolring  the  third  patUament.  See  Pari.  Hilt,  vol.  vlii. 
f-  347- 

innovation, 
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P-  innovation,  fo  Jittle  favourable  to  royal  authority.  But 
never  was  fo  much  multiplied,  as  at  prefent,  the  ufe  of 
thefe  committees ; and  the  commons,  though  themfeJves 
the  greated  innovators,  employed  the  ufual  artifice  of 
complaining  againft  innovations,  and  pretending  to  reco- 
ver the  ancient  and  eftablifhed  government. 

From  the  rcjwrts  of  their  committees,  the  houfe  daily 
palled  votes,  which  mortified  and  afionilbed  the  court, 
and  inflamed  and  animated  the  nation.  Ship-money  was 
declared  illegal  and  arbitrary ; the  fentence  againfl  Hamb- 
den  cancelled;  the  court  of  York  abolifhed;  compofi- 
tions  for  knighthood  digmatized  ; the  enlargement  of  the 
foreds  condemned  ; patents  for  monopolies  annulled ; and 
every  late  meafure  of  adminidration  treated  with  reproach 
and  obloquy.  To-day,  a fentence  of  the  dar-chamber 
was  exclaimed  againd  : To-morrow,  a decree  of  the 
high-commifEon.  Every  diferetionary  adf  of  council 
was  reprefented  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical ; and  the  ge- 
neral inference  was  dill  inculcated,  that  a formed  defign 
had  been  laid  to  fubvert  the  laws  and  conditution  of  the 
kingdom. 

From  necellity,  the  king  remained  entirely  paflive 
during  all  thefe  violent  operations.  The  few  fervants, 
who  continued  faithful  to  him,  werefeized  with  adonifh- 
ment  at  the  rapid  progrefs  made  by  the  commons  in 
power  and  popularity,  and  were  glad,  by  their  unadfive 
and  inofTcnflve  behaviour,  to  compound  for  impunit}'. 
The  torrent  rifing  to  fo  dreadful  and  unexpected  a height* 
defpair  feized  all  thofe,  who  from  intered  or  habit  were 
mod  attached  to  monarchy.  And  as  for  thofe,  who 
maintained  their  duty  to  the  king,  merely  from  their 
regard  to  the  conditution,  they  feemed  by  their  concur- 
rence to  fwell  that  inundation,  which  began  already  to 
deluge  every  thing.  “ You  have  taken  the  whole  ma- 
chine  of  goycrament  in  pieces,”  faid  Charles  in  a dif- 

courfe 
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courfe  to  the  parfiament ; “ a prafiice  frequent  with  c p. 
“ tkilful  artifts,  when  they  defire  to  clear  the  wheels  from  ■,  < 

“ any  ruft,  which  may  have  grown  upon  them.  The 
“ engine,”  continued  he,  “ may  again  be  reftored  to  its 
“ former  ufc  and  motions,  provided  it  be  put  up  entire  ; 

“ fo  as  not  a pin  of  it  be  wanting.”  But  this  was  far 
from  the  intention  of  the  commons.  The  machine  they 
thought,  with  fome  reafon,  was  incumbered  with  •many 
wheels  and  fprings,  which  retarded  and  crofled  its  opera- 
tions, and  deftroyed  its  utility.  Ifappy!  had  they  pro- 
ceeded with  moderation,  and  been  contented,  in  their 
prefent  plenitude  of  power,  to  remove  fuch  parts  only 
as  might  jullly  be  deemed  fuperiluous  and  incongruous. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  high  authority  which  they 
had  acquired,  the  commons,  befides  confounding  and 
overawing  their  opponents,  judged  it  requifite  to  infpire 
courage  into  their  friends  and  adherents ; particularly 
into  the  Scots,  and  the  religious  puritans,  to  whofe 
alHflance  and  good  offices  they  were  already  fo  much  be- 
holden. 

No  fooner  were  the  Scots  mailers  of  the  northern 
counties,  than  they  laid  afide  their  firft  profelfions,  which 
they  had  not  indeed  means  to  fupport,  of  paying  for  every 
thing  ; and  in  order  to  prevent  the  deftruilive  expedient 
of  plunder  and  free  quarters,  the  country  confented  to 
give  them  a regular  contribution  of  850  pounds  a day, 
in  full  of  their  fubfiftence  ^ The  parliament,  that  they 
might  relieve  the  northern  counties  from  fo  grievous  a 
burden,  agreed  to  remit  pay  to  the  Scottifh,  as  well  as 
to  the  Englilh  army;  and  becaufe  fubfidies  would  be 
levied  too  llowly  for  fo  urgent  an  occafion,  money  was 
borrowed  from  the  citizens  upon  the  fecurity  of  particu- 
lar members.  Two  fubfidies,  a very  finall  fum  *,  were 

> Rufkwoiih,  »ot.  tii.  p.  ijg  j,  S It  appeirJ,  that  a ftthfidjt  vraa 

BOW  fallea  u 50,000  pounds, 

at 
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CHAP,  at  firft  voted ; and  as  the  intention  of  this  fupply  was  to 

1 ‘ , indemnify  the  members,  who,  by  their  private,  had  fup- 

■640.  ported  public  credit,  this  pretence  was  immediately  laid 
hold  of,  and  the  money  was  ordered  to  be  paid,  not  into 
the  treafury,  but  to  commidioners  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment: A pradtice,  which,  as  it  diminiihed  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  was  willingly  embraced,  and  was  after- 
wards continued  by  the  commons,  with  regard  to  every 
branch  of  revenue  which  they  granted  to  the  king.  The 
invafion  of  the  Soots  had  evidently  been  the  caufe  of 
allembling  the  parliament:  The  prefence  of  their  army 
reduced  the  king  to  that  total  fubjecHon  in  which  he 
was  now  held:  The  commons,  for  this  reafon,  openly 
profefied  their  intention  of  retaining  thefe  invaders,  till 
all  their  own  enemies  fhould  be  fupprefTed,  and  all  their 
purpofes  elFecled.  We  cannot  yet  /pare  the  Scots,  faid 
Strode  plainly  in  the  houfe  ; the  Jons  of  Zeruiah  are  Jlilt 
too  Jirong  for  us^  : An  allufion  to  a paflage  of  feripture, 
according  to  the  mode  of  that  age.  Eighty  thoufand 
pounds  a month  were  requifite  for  the  fubfiAence  of  the 
two  armies;  a fum  much  greater  than  the  fubjedl  had 
ever  been  accuftomed,  in  any  former  period,  to  pay  to 
the  public.  And  though  feveral  fubfidies,  together  with 
a poll-tax,  were  from  time  to  time  voted  to  anfwer  the 
charge ; the  commons  (till  took  care  to  be  in  debt,  in 
order  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  fellion  the  more 
neceflary. 

T HE  Scots  being  fucb  ufeful  allies  to  the  malcontent 
party  in  England,  no  wonder  they  were  courted  with  the 
moft  unlimited  complaifance  and  the  moft  important 
fervices.  The'  king  having,  in  his  firft  fpeech,  called 
them  rebels,  obferved,  that  he  had  given  great  ofi^cnce  to 
the  parliament ; and  he  was  immediately  obliged  to 
foften,  and  even  retraft  the  exprelfion.  The  Scottiftt 
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conimiflioners,  of  whom  the  moft  confiderable  were  the  Chap. 
earl  of  Rothes  and  lord  Loudon,  found  every  advantage 
in  condudling  their  treaty  ; yet  made  nohafte  in  bringing  1640. 
it  to  an  ifliie.  They  were  lodged  in  the  city,  and 
kept  an  intimate  correfpondence,  as  well  with  the  magi- 
Ifrates,  who  were  extremely  difalFedfed,  as  with  the  po- 
pular leaders  in  both  houfes.  St.  Antholine’s  church  was 
affigned  them  for  their  devotions ; and  their  chaplains, 
here,  began  openly  to  pracfife  the  prelbyterian  form  of 
worfhip,  whith,  except  in  foreign  languages,  had  never 
hitherto  been  allowed  any  indulgence  or  toleration.  So 
violent  was  the  general  propcnfity  towards  this  new  reli- 
gion, that  multitudes  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  the  church. 

Thofe,  who  were  fo  happy  as  to  find  accefs  early  in  the 
morning,  kept  their  places  the  whole  day : Thofe,  who 
were  excluded,  clung  to  the  doors  or  windows,  in  hopes 
of  catching,  at  leaft,  fome  diftant  murmur  or  broken 
phrafes  of  the  holy  rhetoric  All  the  eloquence  of  par- 
liament, now  well  refined  from  pedantry,  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  employed  in  the  moft  important 
interefts,  was  not  attended  to  with  fuch  infatiable  avidity, 
as  were  thefe  le£lufes,  delivered  with  ridiculous  cant, 
and  a provincial  accent,  full  of  barbarifm  and  of  igno- 
rance. 

The  moft  effedfual  expedient  for  paying  court  to  the 
tealous  Scots  was  to  promote  the  prefbyterian  difeipline 
and  worftiip  throughout  England,  and  to  this  innovation 
the  popular  leaders  among  the  commons,  as  well  as  their 
more  devoted  partizans,  were,  of  themfelves,  fufficiently 
inclined.  The  puritanical  party,  whofe  progrefs,  though 
fecret,  had  hitherto  been  gradual  in  the  kingdom,  taking 
advantage  of  the  prefent  diforders,  began  openly  to  pro- 
fefs  their  tenets,  and  to  make  furious  attacks  on  the  efta- 
blilhed  religion.  The  prevalence  of  that  fed  in  the 

t CIirindoD,  vol,  i.  p.  1S9. 
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Liv  **’  difcovered  itfelf,  from  the  beginning*  by  in» 

1,  - - 1 fenfible,  but  decifive  fymptoms.  Mariball  and  Burgefs, 
1640.  two  puritanical  clergymen,  were  chofen  to  preach  before 
them,  and  entertained  them  with  difcourfcs  feven  hours 
in  length  It  being  the  cuilom  of  the  houfe  always  to 
take  the  facrament  before  they  enter  upon  bufinefs,  they 
ordered,  as  a neceflary  preliminary,  that  the  communion 
table  fliould  be  removed  from  the  eaft  end  of  St.  Marga- 
ret’s into  the  middle  of  the  area  '•  The  name  of  the  fpi^ 
ritual  lord!  was  commonly  left  out  in  ads  of  parliament  j 
and  the  laws  ran  in  the  name  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. The  clerk  of  the  upper  houfe,  in  reading  bills* 
4urned  his  back  on  the  bench  of  bilhops ; nor  was  his 
infolence  ever  taken  notice  of.  On  a day  appointed  lot 
a folemn  fad  and  humiliation,  ail  the  orders  of  temporal 
peers,  contrary  to  former  practice,  in  going  to  church, 
took  place  of  the  fpiritual ; and  lord  Spencer  remarked* 
that  the  humiliation,  that  day,  feemed  confined  alone  to 
the  prelates. 

TheWHiop*  Every  meeting  of  the  commons  produced  fome  vehe- 
•uuk«d.  inent  harangue  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  bifhops, 
againd  the  high  commiffion,  againd  the  late  convocation, 
againd  the  ne_w  canons.  So  difguded  were  alt  lovers  of 
civil  liberty  at  the  dodlrines  promoted  by  the  clergy,  that 
thefe  invectives  were  received  without  controul ; and  no 
didinCtion,  at  fird,  appeared  between  fuch  as  defired 
only  to  reprefs  the  exorbitancies  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
fuch  as  pretended  totally  to  annihilate  epifcopal  jurifdic- 
tion.  Encouraged  by  thefe  favourable  appearances,  pe- 
titions againd  the  church  were  framed  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  epithet  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
priedhood  was  commonly  applied  tft  all  churchmen,  ad- 
dicted to  the  edablifhed  difcipline  and  worfhip ; though 
the  epifcopal  clergy  in  England,  during  that  age,  feem  ta 

a Ntlibn,  rol.  i.  p.  530.  533.  • Idem,  ibid,  p,  537. 
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liave  beeh)  is  they  are  at  prefent,  fufficlently  leatn^d  and  ^ A P, 
exemplary.  An  addrefs  againft  cpifcopacy  v/as  prefented  ^ 

by  twelve  clergymen  to  the  committee  of  religion,  and  >64«. 
pretended  to  be  figned  by  many  hundreds  of  the  purita- 
nical pferfuafion.  But  what  made  itioft  noife  was  the  city  , 
petition  for  a total  alteration  of  church  government ; a 
petition  to  which  15,000  fubfcriptions  were  annexed, 
and  which  was  prefented  by  alderman  Pennington,  the 
city-member  “4  It  is  remarkable,  that,  among  the  many 
ecclefiaftical  abufes  there  complained  Of,  an  allowance, 
given  by  the  HcencerS  of  books,  to  publifh  a tranflation 
of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Ldve,  is  not  forgotten  by  thefe  ruftic 
cenfors". 

‘Notwithstanding  the  favourable  difpofition  of  the 
people,  the  leadets  in  the  houfe  refolvCd  to  proceed  with 
caution.  They  introduced  a bill  for  prohibiting  all  cler- 
gymen the  exercife  of  any  civil  office.  As  a Confequence, 
the  bifhops  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  ; a meafure  not  unacceptable  to  the  zealous 
friends  of  liberty,  who  obferved,  with  regret,  the  devoted 
attachment  of  that  order  to  the  will  of  the  monarch. 

But  when  this  bill  was  prefented  to  the  peers,  it  was  re- 
jefled  by  a great  majority"  v The  firft  check  which  the 
commons  had  teccived  in  their"  pOpiIlar  career,  and  a 
prognoftic  of  What  they  might  afterwards  expedi  from  the 
upper  houfe,  wbofe  fnclinatiOnS  atid-  interefts  could  never 
be  totally  feparated  from  the  throne.  But,  to  Ihew  how 
little  they  were  difcouraged,-'  'the  puritans  immediately 
brought  in  another  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  cpifco.* 
pacy  j though  they  thought  proper  to  let  that  bill  fleep 
at  prefent,  in  cxpedlation  of  a more  favourable  opportua 
nity  of  reviring  itf. 

m Clarendon/ v6l.  n 20$.  Whutoeke,  p.  37.  Kalfoo,  vol*  u p*  $66« 
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■ Among  other  afts  of  regal  executive  power,  which 
j the  commons  were  every  day  afluming,  they  ifliicd  orders 
for  demolifliing  all  images,  altars,  crucifixes.  The  zeal- 
ous Sir  Robert  Harley,  to  whom  the  execution  of  thefe 
orders  was  committed,  removed  all  crofles  even  out  of 
llreets  and  markets  ; and,  from  his  abhorrence  of  that 
fuperftitious  figure,  would  not  any-where  allow  one  piece 
of  wood  or  Hone  to  lie  over  another  at  right  angles  ’. 

The  bilhop  of,  Ely  and  other  clergymen  were  attacked 
on  account  of  innovations  ^ Cozens,  who  had  long 
been  obnoxious,  was  expofed  to  new  cenfures.  This 
clergyman,  who  was  dean  of  Peterborough,  was  extremely 
zealous  for  ccclefiaftical  ceremonies : And  fo  far  from 
permitting  the  communicants  to  break  the  facramental 
bread  with  their  fingers  ; a privilege  on  which  the  puri- 
tans rtrcnuoufly  infilled  ; he  would  not  fo  much  as  allow 
it  to  be  cut  with  an  ordinary  houfehold  inllrument.  A 
confecrated  knife  mull  perform  that  facred  office,  and 
niuft  never  afterwards  be  profaned  by  any  vulgar  fervice'. 

Cozens  likewife  was  accufed  of  having  faid.  The  king 
has  no  more  authority  in  ecdeftajlical  matters^  than  the  boy 
■who  rubs  7ny  horfe's  heels'- . 'I'he  expreHion  was  violent: 
Hut  it  is  certain,  that  all  thofe  high  churclimen,  who 
were  fo  indullrious  in,  reducing  the  laity  to  'fubmiffion, 
were  extremely  fond  of  their  6wo  privileges  and  indepep- 
dcncy,  and  were  defirous  of  exempting  the.piitre  from  all 

fubjeftion  to  the  crown. ,•  ..  .....  ■ 

\ A COMMITTEE  was  e^edcd  by  the  lower  houfc,  as  a 
court  of  inquifition  upoq  the  clergy,  and  was  commonly 
denominated  the  committee  of  fcandalous  minijlert.  The 
politicians  among  the  commons  were  apprized  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  pulpit  for  guiding  the  people  j.  the  bi- 

; 4 Wliitjocke,  p.  45.  ■'  Rulhwartb,  voL  r.  p.  351. 

• Itid.  p.  103.  > Pul.  Hift.  Tol.  TU.  p.  28a.  Rulbworcb, 

Till.  V.  p.  209. 
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fots  were  enraged  againft  the  prcktical  clergy ; and  both  ^ *’• 

of  them  knew  that,  no  eftabliflied  government  could  be  < — ^ 

overthrown  by  ftriclly  obferving  the  principles  of  judice, 
equity,  or  clemency.  The  proceedings,  therefore,  of 
this  famous  committee,  which  continued  for  feveral  years, 
were  cruel  and  arbitrary,  and  made  great  havoc  both  on 
the  church  and  the  univerfities.  They  began  vvith  ha- 
rading,  imprifoning,  and  molefting  the  clergy  ; and  ended 
with  fequeftrating  and  ejcdling  them.  In  order  to  join 
contumely  to  crucify,  they  gave  the  fufFerers  the  epithet 
of  fcandalous,  and  endeavoured,  to  render  them  as  odious 
as  they  were  miferable”.  The  greateft  vices,  however, 
which  they  could  reproach  to  a great  part  of  them,  were, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus,  placipg  the  communion 
table  in  the  eaft,  reading  the  king’s  orders  for  fports  on 
Sunday,  and  other  pradlices,  which  the  eflablifhed  go- 
Vjernment,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  had  ftri£lly  enjoined 
them.  ^ ... 

It  may.be  worth  obferving,  that  all  hiftorians,  who 
lived  near  that  age,  or  what  perhaps  is  more  decifive,  all 
authors,  who  have  cafually  made  mention  of  thofe  public 
tranfaflions,  ftill  reprefent  the  civil  diforders  and  convul- 
fions,  as  proceeding  from  religious  controverfy,  and  con.^ 
fider  the  political  difputes  about  power  and  liberty  as 
entirely  fubordinate  to  the  other.  It  is  true,  had  the 
kjng  been  able  to  fupport  government,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  abllain  from  all  invafion  of  national 
privileges,  it  feems  not  probable,  that  the  puritans  ever 
could  have' acquired  fuch  authority  as  to  overturn  the 
whole  conftitution  ; Yet  fo  entire  was  the  fubjcflion 
into  which  Charles  was  now  fallen,  .that,  had  not  the 
wound'  been  poifoned  by  the  infufion  of  theological 
hatred,  it  muft  have  admitted  of  an  eafy  remedy.  Difufe 
of  parliaments,  imprifonmehts  and  profecution  of  mem- 
bers, Ihip-money,  an  arbitrary  adminiflration ; thefe 

■ Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p,  199.  Wbiticcice,  p.  isi.  Maf,  p.  8t. 
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CHAP,  were  loudly  complained  of : But  the  grievances  which 
y_  ‘ ■ tended  chiefly  to  inflame  the  parliament  and  nation,  efpc- 
>640.  cially  the  latter,  were  the  furplice,  the  rails  placed  about 
the  altar,  the  bows  exaifled  on  'approaching  it,  the  litur- 
gy, the  breach  of  the  fabbath,  embroidered  copes,  lawn 
fleeves,  the  ufe  of  the  ring  tn  marriage,  and  of  the  crofs 
in  baptifm.  On  account  of  thefe,  were  the  popular  lead- 
ers content  to  throvvthegoverrirfient  into  fuch  violent  con- 
Yulfions ; and,  to  the  difgrace  of  that  age,  and  of  this 
ifland,  it  muft  be  aclcnowIedgcd,'that  the  diforders  in  Scot- 
land entirely,  and  thofe  in'England  moftly,  proceeded  from 
fb  mean  and  contemptible  an  origin 

Some  perfons,  ’partial "t6  the  patriots“6f  this  age, 
have  ventured  to  put  thbm'  ;n  balance  with  the  moft 
• llluftrious  charailers  of  antiquity  ; and  mentioned  thje 
names  of  Pym,  Hamhden,  Vane,  as  a juft  parallel  to 
thofe  of  Cato,  Brutus,  CalCus.  'f*rofound  capacity,  Indeecj, 
, undaunted  courage,  extcnfive  enterprize ; in  thefe  par- 

ticulars,' jwrhaps  the  Rornrfn  do  hot  much  furpqfs  the  Eng- 
lilh  worthies  : But  what  3 difference,  when  the  dilcourfe, 
conduct,,  cOnVerfation,  and  private  as  well  as  public  be- 
haviour, of  both  are  IrifpeiSed  ! Compare  Only  one  cir- 
cumftance,  and  cdnfider  its  cohfequences.  The  leifure 
of  thofe  noble  ancients  was  totally  employed  in  the  ftudy 
of  Grecian  eloquence  and  philofophy  j in  the  cultivation 
of  polite  letters  and  civilized  fociety':  The  whole  dif- 
courfe  and  language  of  the  moderns' were  'polluted  with 
inyfterious  jargon,  and  full  of  the  }oweft  and  m’oft  vulgar 
hypocrify. 

^ L^rd  Clarendon,  vol.  p.  433,  faya,  that  the  parliamentary  party  were 
pot  agreed  about  the  entire  abolition  6f  epifcopacy  t They  were  only  the  root 
and  branth  mdiy  af  they  were  ca|Ud|  y»ho  inO/Hd  00  th^tmeargre.  BnC 
thoCe  who  were  willing  10  retain  biHiopr,  infiAed  on  reducing  their  puikoritf 
to  a low  ebb ; at  well  as  on  abuliniing  the  ceremoniei  of  worship  and 
RienU  of  the  clergy.  The  controverfy,  rberefore,  between  the  parties  was 
almoll  wholly  tbeolog'cal,  and  that  of  the  muA  frivolous  and  ridiculous  kind, 
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The  laws,  as  they  flood  at  prefent,  protected  the  C 
church,  but  they  expofed  the  catholics  to  the  utmofl  rage  v. 
of  the  puritans ; and  thefe  unhappy  religionifls,  fo  ob- 
noxious to  the  prevailing  feifl,  could  not  hope  to  remain 
long  unmolefled.  The  voluntary  contribution  which 
they  had  made,  in  order  to  aflifl  the  king  in  his  war 
againfl  the  Scottifli  covenanters,  was  enquired  into,  and 
reprefented  as  the  greateft  enormity*.  By  an  addrefs 
from,  the  commons,  all  officers  of  that  religion  were  re- 
moved from  the  army,  and  application  was  made  to  the 
king  for  feizing  two  thirds  of  the  lands  of  recufants ; a 
proportion  to  which,  by  law,  he  was  intitledj  but  which 
he  had  always  allowed  them  to  poiTefs  upon  eafy  compo- 
fltions.  The  execution  of  the  fevere  and  bloody  laws 
againfl  priefls  was  inlifled  on : And  one  Goodman,  a 
jefuit,  who  was  found  in  prifon,  was  condemned  to  a 
capital  punifliment.  Charles,  however,  agreeably  to  his 
ufual.  principles,  fctuplcd  to  fign  the  warrant  for  his  exe- 
cution ; and  the  commons  exprefled  great  refentment  on 
the  occafion  There  remains  a Angular  petition  of 
Goodman,  begging  to  be  hanged,  rather  than  prove  a 
fource  of  contention  between  the  king  and  his  people*; 
He  efcaped  with  his  life ; but  it  feems  more  probable, 
that  he  was  overlooked,  amidft  affairs  of  greater  confe- 
quence,  than  that  fuch  unrelenting  hatred  would'  be 
foftened  by  any  confideration  of  his  courage  and  gene- 
rofity. 

For  fome  years.  Con,  a Scotchman;  afterwards, 
Rofetti,  an  lulian,  had  openly  refided  at  London,  and 
frequented  the  court,  as  vefted  with  a commiffion  from 
the  Pope.  The  queen’s  zeal,  and  her  authority  with  her 
huiband,  had  been  the  caufe  of  this  imprudence,  fo 


* Rufliwoith)  Tol.  T.  p.  i6o.  y 'bid.  p.  158,  i{9.  Nal- 

fon,  vol.  i.  p.  73p.  » Ruftiworth,  fol.  »,  p.  166,  Nalfon,  vul.  i. 
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*”  *Liv  natioh  *.  But  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  now 

t ^ . rofe  too  high  to  permit  any  longer  fuch  indulgences 

1640.  Hayward,  a juftice  of  peace,  having  been  wounded, 
when  employed  in  the  exercife  of  his  office,  by  one  James, 
a catholic  madman,  this  enormity  was  afcribed  to  the 
pojicry,  not  to  the  phrenzy,  of  the  aflaffin  ; and  great 
alarms  feized  the  nation  and  parliament'.  An  univerfal 
confpiracy  of  the  pSpifts  was  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  j 
• and  every  man,  for  feme  days,  imagined  that  he  had  a 

fword  at  his  throat.  Though  fome  perfons  of  family 
and  diftinilfon  were  ftill  attached  to  the  catholic  fuper- 
flition  ; it  is  certain  that  the  numbers  of  that  feift  did  not 
amount  to  the  fortieth  part  of  the  nation  : And  the  frequent 
panics  to  which  nien,  during  this  period,  were  fo  fub- 
jccl  on  account  of  thd  catholics,  were  lefs  the  effe£ls  of 
fear,  than  of  extreme  rage  and  averfion  entertained  againft 
them. 

The  queen-mother  of  France,  having  been  forced 
into  banifliment  by  fomc  court-intrigues,  had  retirqd  into 
England  ; and  expelled  Ihclter,  amidft  her  prefent  dif- 
treffes,  in  the  dominiops  of  her  daughter  and  fon-in-law. 
But  though  ihc  behaved  in  the  moft  inoffenfive  manner, 
file  was  infulted  by  the  populace  on  account  of  her  reli..- 
gion  5 and  was  even  threatened  with  worfe  treatment. 
The  earl  of  Holland,  lieutenant  of  Middlefex,  had  or- 
dered a hundred  mufqueteers  to  guard  her  ; but  finding 
that  they  had  imbibed  the  fame  prejudices  with  the  reft  of 

> It  is  now  known  from  the  Clarendon  papers,  that  the  king  bad  alfp 
an  authorized  agent  who  refided  at  Rome.  His  na  ne  was  Bret,  and  his 
chief  buftnefs  was  to  negociatc  with  the  pope  concerning  indulgences  to  the. 
catholics,  and  to  engage  t^e  q^iholics,  io  return,  to  ^e  good  and  loyal  tub* 
je^f,  Butth.swb^Je  matter,  though  very  innocent,  was  moft  carefully 
kept  fecret.  The  king  fays,  that  he  believed  Biet  to  be  as  much  his  as  apy 
papift  could  be.  See  p.  348.  354, 

h Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p,  301,  C Clarendon,  vul.  i.  p.  149. 
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their  countrymen,  and  were  unwillingly  employed  in  C A P. 

fuch  a fervice,  he  laid  the  cafe  before  the  houfe  of  - ^ — • 

peers  : For  the  king’s  authority  was  now  entirely  anni- 
hilated.  He  reprefented  the  indignity  of  the  a£lion,  that 
fo  great  a princefs,  mother  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to 
the  queens  of  Spain  and  England,  fliould  be  affronted  by 
the  multitude.  He  obferved  the  indelible  reproach  which 
would  fall  upon  the  nation,  if  that  unfortunate  queen 
fliould  fuffer  any  violence  from  the  mifguided  zeal  of  the 
people.  He  urged  the  facred  rights  of  hofpitality  due 
to  every  one,  much  more  to  a .perfon  in  diftrefs,  of  fo 
high  a rank,  with  whom  the  nation  was  fo  nearly  con- 
nected. The  peers  thought  proper  to  communicate  the  . • 
matter  to  the  commons,  whofe  authority  over  the  people 
was  abfolute.  The  commons  agreed  to  the  neceflity  of 
protecting  the  queen-mother  ; but  at  the  fame  time  pray- 
ed, that  (he  might  be  defired  to  depart  the  kingdom  j 
“ For  the  quieting  thofe  jealoufies  in  the  hearts  of  his 
“ majefty’s  well-affeCted  TubjeCls,  occafioned  by  fame  ill 
“ inflruments  about  that  queen’s  perfon,  by  the  flowing 
“ of  priefts  and  papifls  to  her  houfe,  and  by  the  ufe  and 
“ practice  of  the  idolatry  of  the  mafs,  and  exercife  of 
“ other  fuperftitious  fervices  of  the  Romifh  church,  to 
“ the  great  fcandal  of  true  religion'*.” 

Charles,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  had  endea- 
voured to  overcome  the  intraCtable  and  encroaching  fpirit 
of  the  commons,  by  a perfeverance  in  his  own  meafures, 
by  a ftately  dignity  of  behaviour,  and  by  maintaining,  at 
their  utmoft  height,  and  even  perhaps  ftretching  beyond 
former  precedent,  the  rights  of  his  prerogative.  Finding, 
by  experience,  how  unfuccefsful  thofe  meafures  had  prov- 
ed, and  obferving  the  low  condition  to  which  he  was  now 
reduced,  he  refolved  to  alter  his  whole  conduCf,  and  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  his  people,  by  pliablenefs,  by 

i Ru(hwortb,~vol.  v,  p,  267, 
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CHAP,  conceffions,  and  by  a total  conformity  to  their  inclina- 
tions and  prejudices.  It  may  fafely  be  averred,  that  this 
new  extreme  into  which  the  king,  for  want  of  proper 
counfel  or  fupport,  was  fallen,  became  no  lefs  dangerous 
to  the  conftitution,  and  pernicious  to  public  peace,  than 
the  other,  in  which  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  unfortunately 
perfevered. 

The  pretenfions  with  regard  to  tonnage  and  poundage 
were  revived,  and  with  certain  alTurance  of  fuccefs  by 
the  commons'.  The  levying  of  thefe  duties,  as  for- 
tnerly,  without  confent  of  parlianaent,  and  ?ven  increaf- 
ing  them  at  pleafure,  was  fuch  an  incongruity  in  a free 
conftitution,  where  the  people,  by  their  fundamental 
privileges,  cannot  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  confent,  as 
could  no  longer  be  endured  by  thefe  jealogs  patrons  of 
liberty.  In  the  preamble,  therefore,  to  the  bill,  by 
which  the  convmons  granted  thefe  duties  to  the  king, 
they  took  care,  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  pofitive  terms, 
to  allcrt  their  own  right  of  bellowing  this  gift,  and  to 
dived  the  crown  of  all  independent  title  of  aduming  it. 
And  that  they  might  encreafe,  or  rather  finally  fix,  the 
entire  dependence  and  fubje’dion  of  the  king,  they  voted 
thefe  duties  only  for  two  months ; and  afterwards,  front 
time  to  time,  renewed  their  grant  for  very  Ihort  periods ^ 
Charles,  in  order  to  Ihow  that  he  entertained  no  inten- 
tion ever  again  to  feparate  himfelf  from  his  parliament. 


* It  appears  not  that  the  commons,  though  now  entirely  mafter*^,  abo^ 
UOied  the  new  impofiiioos  of  James,  againd  which  they  had  formerly  fo 
loudly  complained  : A certain  proof  that  the  rates  of  cudoms,  fettled  by  that 
prince,  were  ii>  moll  inftances  jull,  and  proportioned  to  the  new  price  of 
commoditiea.  They  feeso  rather  to  have  been  low.  See  Journ.  10th.  Aug, 
1625. 

^ It  was  an  inftruAioo  given  by  the  heufe  to  the  committee  which  framed 
one  of  thefe  bills,  to'tak.e  care  that  the  rates  upon  exportation  may  be  as 
light  at  poHible  ; and  upoAinopwtation,  as  heavy  aa  trade  will  bear  : A proraf 
that  the  aatuie  of  commerce  began  now  to  be  undcrAood.  Journ,  1 June, 
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pafled  this  important  bill,  without  any  fcruple  or  hefita-  c H a p. 
tion  1 ‘ j 

With  regard  to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  he  .'Siy- 
made  a little  difficulty.  By  an  old  flatute,  palled  during  bill, " 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  had  been  enadled,  that  parlia- 
ments fhould  be  held  once  every  year,  or  more  frequently, 
if  neceflary  : But  as  no  provifion  had  been  made  in  cafe 
of  failure,  and  no  precife  method  pointed  out  for  execu- 
tion ; this  ftatute  had  been  confidered  merely  as  a general 
declaration,  and  was  difpenfcd  with  at  pleafure.  The 
defe£I  was  fupplied  by  thofc  vigilant  patriots  who  now 
alTumed  the  reins  of  government.  It  was  enadled,  that 
if  the  chancellor,  who  was  firft  bound  under  fevere  pe- 
nalties, failed  to  ilTue  writs  by  the  third  of  September  in 
every  third  year,  any  twelve  or  more  of  the  peers  Ihould 
be  impowered  to  exert  this  authority  : In  default  of  the 
peers,  that  the  fherilTs,  mayors,  baililFs,  &c.  Ihould 
fummon  the  voters  : And  iii  their  default,  that  the  voters 
thcmfelves  Ihould  meet  and  proceed  to  the  eledion  of 
members,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  writs  had  been  regu- 
larly ilTued  from  the  crown.  Nor  could  the  parliament,^ 
after  it  was  alTembled,  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dif- 
folved,  without  their  own  confent,  during  the  fpace  of 
fifty  days.  By  this  bill,  fome  of  the  nobleft  and  moft 
valuable  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  retrenched ; but 
at  the  fame  time,  nothing  could  be  more  neceflary  than, 
fuch  a ftatute,  for  completing  a regular  plan  of  law  and 
liberty.  A great  reludance  to  aflemble  parliaments  muft; 
be  expeded  in  the  king ; where  thefe  aflemblies,  as  of, 
late,  eftablilh  it  as  a maxim  to  carry  their  fcrutiny  into 
every  part  of  government.  During  long  intermiffions  of 
parliament,  grievances  and  abufes,  as  was  found  by  recent 
experience,  would  naturally  creep  in  ; and  it  would  even, 
become  neceflary  for  the  king  and  council  to  exert  a 
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CHAP,  great  difcretionary  authority,  and,  by  afts  of  ftate,  to' 
V f fupply,  in  every  emergence,  the  legiflative  power,  whofc 
1640.  meeting  was  fo  uncertain  and  precarious.  Charles,  find- 
ing that  nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  his  parliament  and 
people^at  laft  gave  his  afient  to  this  bill,  which  produced 
fo  great  an  innovation  in  the  conftitution  Solemn 
thanks  were  prefented  him  by  both  houfes.  Great  re- 
joicings were  exprefled  both  in  the  city  and  throughout' 
the  nation.  And  mighty  profeflions  were  every-where 
made  of  gratitude  and  mutual  returns  of  fupply  and  con-’ 
fiderice.  This  conceflion  of  the  king,  it  muft  be  owned,’ 
was  not  entirely  voluntary  ; It  was  of  a nature  too  im^ 
portant  to  be  voluntary.  The  foie  inference,  which  his 
partizans  were  entitled  to  draw  from  the  fubmiflions  fo 
frankly  made  to  prefent  necefiity,  was,  that  he  had  cer-' 
tainly  adopted  a new  plan  of  government,  and  for  the  fu-' 
ture,  was  refolved,  by  every  indulgence,  to  acquire  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  his  jieople.  / 

, Charles  thought,  that  what  conceflions  were  made' 
to  the  public  were  of  little  confequencc,  if  no  gratifica- 
tions were  beftowed  on  individuals,  who  had  acquired 
the  direction  of  public  counfels  and  determinations.  A 
change  of  minifters,  as  well  as  of  mcafures,  was  therefore 
refolved  on.  In  one  day  feveral  new  privy-counfellors 
were  fworn  ; the  earls  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  Eflex,  Brif- 
tol ; the  lords  Say,  Saville,  Kimbolton : Within  a few 
days  after,  was  admitted  the  earl  of  Warwic  *.  AlUhefe 
noblemen  were  of  the  popular  party ; and  fome  of  them 
afterwards,  when  matters  were  pufhed  to  extremities  by 
the  commons,  proved  the  greateft  fupport  of  monar- 
chy. 

JuxoN,  bifhop  of  London,  who  had  never  defired  the 
treafurer’s  ftaff,  now  earneftly  folicited  for  leave  to  refiira 
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h,  and  retire  to  the  care  of  that  turbulent  diocefe,  com-  ^ p,  ‘ 
mitted  to  him.  The  king  gave  his  confent ; and  it  is  ■ ■' 

remarkable,  that,  during  all  the  fevere  enquiries  carried 
on  againft  the  conduct  of  minifters  and  prelates,  the  mild 
and  prudent'  virtues  of  this  man,  who  bore  both  thefe 
invidious  characters,  remained  unmolefted  It  was  in- 
tended, that  Bedford,  a popular  man,  of  great  authority, 
as  well  as  wifdom  and  moderation,  fliould  fucceed  Juxon : 

But  that  nobleman,  unfortunately  both  for  king  and  peo- 
ple,' died  about  this  very  time.  By  fome  promotions, 
place  was  made  for  St.  John,  who  was  created  folicitor- 
general.  Hollis  was  to  be  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the 
room  of  Windebank,  who  had  fled  : Pym,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  the  room  of  lord  Cottington,  who  had 
refigned : Lord  Say,  mafter  of  the  wards,  in  the  room  of 
the  fame  nobleman : The  earl  of  Eflex,  governor  j and 
Hambden,  tutor  to-  the  prince  '• 

What  retarded  the  execution  of  thefe  projcCledf 
changes,  was  the  difficulty  of  fatisfying  all  thofe,  who 
from  their  aftivity  and  authority  in  parliament,  had  pre- 
tenfions  for  offices,  and  who  ftill  had  it  in  their  power 
to  embarrafs  and  diftrefs  the  public  meafures.  Their 
alTociates  too'  in  popularity,  whom  the  king  intended  to 
diftinguifli  by  his  favour,  were  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
reproach  of  having  driven  a feparate  bargain,  and  of 
facrihcing  to  their  own  ambitious  views,  the  caufe  of 
the  nation.  And  as  they  were  fenfible  that  they  muft 
owe  their  preferment  entirely  to  their  weight  and  confi- 
deration  in  parliament,  they  were  moft  of  them  refolved 
Hill  to  adhere  to  that  alTembly,  and  both  to  promote  its 
authority,  and  to  preferve  their  own  credit  in  it.  On  all 
occafions,  they  had  no  other  advice  to  give  the  king,* 
than  to  allow  himfelf  to  be  direCled  by  his  great  council  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  rcfign  himfelf  paffively  to  their 

U Warwick,  p.  95.  1 Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  no,  art. 
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guidance  and  government.  And  Charles  found,  that, 
inftead  of  acquiring  friends  by  the  honours^  and  offices 
which  he  (hould  bellow,  he  Ihould  only  arm  his  enemies 
with  more  power  to  hurt  him. 

The  end  on  which  the  king  was  moft  intent  in  chang- 
ing minifters,  was,  to  fave  the  life  of  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  to  mollify,  by  thefe  indulgences,  the  rage  of  his  moft 
furious  profecutors.  But  fo  high  was  that  nobleman’s 
reputation  for  experience  and  capacity,  that  all  the  nevir 
counfellors  and  intended  minifters  plainly  faw,  that,  if 
be  efcaped  their  vengeance,  he  muft  return  into,  favour 
and  authority ; and  they  regarded  his  death  as  the  only 
(ecurity  which  they  could  have,  both  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  their  prefent  power,  and  for  fuccefs  in  their  future  en- 
terprizes.  His  impeachment,  therefore,  was  pufhed  on 
with  the  utmoft  vigour  ; and,  after  long  and  folemn  pre- 
parations, was  brought  to  a final  iffue. 

, Immediately  after  Strafford  was  fequeftercd  from 
parliament,  and  confined  in  the  Tower,  a committee  of 
thirteen  was  chofen  by  the  lower  houfe,  and  cntrufted 
with  the  office  of  preparing  a charge  againft  him.  Thefe, 
joined  to  a fmall  committee  of  lords,  were  veiled  with 
authority  to  examine  all  witnelfcs,  to  call  for  every  paper, 
and  to  ufe  any  means  of  fcrutiny,  with  regard  to  any 
part  of  the  earl’s  behaviour  and. condud".  After  fo  ge- 
neral and  unbounded  an  inquifition,  exerqifed  by  fuch 
powerful  and  implacable  enemies  ; a man  muft  have  been 
very  cautious  or  very  innocent,  not  to  afford,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  fome  matter  of  acculation  againft 
him. 

This  committee,  by  diredlion  from  both  houfes,  took 
an  oath  of  fecrecy ; a praflice  very  unufual,  and  which 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  confpirators,  more  than  mi- 
niflers  of  juflice But  the  intention  of  this  flridlnefs 

« Claccndo',  »cl.  i.  p.  igz.,  » WW:!otke,  p.  37. 
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Was  to  render  it  mere  difficult  for  the  earl  to  elude' their  c rt  A p; 

£<1V 

fearch,  or  prepare  for  his  juftification.  •,  *'  !r 

AppiicATiON  was  made  to  the  Idn*,"  that  lie  would  ■*<♦<>. 

allow  this  committee  to  examine  privy-counfellors  with 
regard  to  opinions  delivered  at  the  board  : A conceffion 
which  Charles  unwarily  made,  and  which  thenceforth 
banilhed  all  mutual  'confidence  from  the  deliberations  of 
council ; where  every  man  is  fuppofed  to  have  entire  i 

freedom,  without  fear  of  future  puniihment  or  enquiry, 
of  propofing  any  expedient,  queftioning  any  opinion,  or 
fupporting  any  argument".  ' 

Six  George  Ratcliffe,  the  earl’s  intimate  friend  and 
confident,  was  accufed  of  high  treafon,  fent  for  from  Ire- 
land, and 'committed  to  cldfe  cuftody.  As  rio  charge 
ever  appeared  or  was  profecu’ted  againft  him,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  give  a more  charitahle  interpretation  to  this  mea- 
•fure,  than  that  the  coinmons  thereby  intended  to  deprive 
Strafford,  in  his  prefent  diftrefs,  • of  the  affiilanoe  of  his 
beft  friend,  who  was  mod  enabled,  by  his  teftimony,  to 
juflify  the  innocence  of  his  patroifs  condud  and  beha- 
viourr.  . ' , “ 

WiHfiN  intelligence  arrived  in  Ireland  of  the  plans  laid 
for  Strafford’s  ruin,  the  Irifh  houfe  of  commons,  though 
-they  had  very  lately  beftowed  ample  praifeS  on  his  admi- 
niftratlon,  entered  into  all  the  violent  Counfds  againft 
him,  and  prepared  a reprefentation  of  the  miferable  ftate, 
into  which,  by  his  mifconduid,  they  fuppofed  the  king- 
dom to  be  fallen.  They  fent  over  a committee  to  Looi> 
don,  to  affift  in  the  profecution  of  their  unfortunate 
governor  j and  by  intimations  from  this  committee,. who 
entered  intoclofe  confederacy  with  the  popular  leaders  ki 
England,'  was  every  meafure  of  (he  Irifh  parliament- gtt- 
verned  and  direAed.  Impeachments,  which  were  never 
profecuted,  were' carried  up  againft ‘-Sir  Richard  Bofton 

..  .t  » 
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CHAP,  the  chancellor.  Sir  Gerard  Louther  chief  juftice,  and 
' ■ Brainhall  bifliop  of  Derry This  ftep,  which  was -an 
1640,  exaift  counterpart  to  the  proceedings  in  England,  fcrved 
alfo  the  fame  purpofes  : It  deprived  the  king  of  the  mini* 
fters  whom  he  moft  trufted  j it  difcouraged  and  terrified 
all  the  other  minilfers ; and  it  prevented  thofe  perfons, 
who  were  heft  acquainted  with  Strafford’s  coumfels,  from 
giving  evidence  in  his  favour  before  the  Englifh  parlia* 
ment.  •••  • . . i 


«*4>>  The  bifliops,  being  forbidden  by  the  ancient  canon» 
to  alfift  in  trials  for  life,  and  being  unwilling,  by  any  pp- 
pofition,  to  irritate  the  commons,  who  were  already  much 
prejudiced  againft  them,  thought  proper,  of  themfelves, 
to  withdraw'.  The  commons  alfo  voted,  that  the  new- 
created  peers  ought  to  have  no  voice  in  this  trial ; becaufe 
.the  accufation  being  agreed  to,  while  they  were  com- 
,moners,  their  confent  to  it  was  implied  with  that  of  all 
.tjie  comnjons  of  England,  t Notwithftanding 'this  deci- 
iion,'  which  .was.  meant  only  to  deprive  Strafford  of  fo 
many  friends,  lord  Seymour,  and  fome  others,  Hill  con- 
itinucd  to  keep  their  feat ; nor  was  their  right  to  it  any 
farther  quell ioned '.  .1  ( • 

.i  -To  bellow  the  greater  folemntty  on! this /important 
trial,  fcaffoldt  were  erected  in  Wellminller-h?ll ; where 
both  hOufes  fat,  the  one  as  accufers,  theother;as  judges. 
Beildes  the  chair  1 of  Hate,  k clofe  gallery  wak  prepared 
iisr  the  king  and  queen,  who  attended  during- the  whole 

•trial'.  ’ 'ii  '■  ‘ ' 

< An  accufation,  carried  on  by  the'Uniffed  effort  of  three 
ikingdoms,  againll  one'mani  unproteSed  by  power,  utf- 
aiEfted  by  counfel,  difcountenanced  by  authority,,  vvas 

*:  • t V/  ■ V 
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'likely  to  prove  a very  unequal  - conteft : Yet  fuch  were  chap. 
the  capacity,  genius,  prefence  of  mind,  difplayed  by  this  . _ j 

^magnanimous  Aatefman,  that  while  argument  and  rea-  _ 1641. 
fon  and  law  had  any  plaqe,  he  obtained  an  undifputed 
. vidlory.  And  he  periflied  at  Jaft,'  overwhelmed  and  ftill 
unfubdued,  by  the  open  violence  of  his  fierce  and  unre- 
lenting antagonifls. 

Thb.  articles  of  impeachment  againft  Strafford  are  Mirchix. 
twenty-eight  in  number  $ and  regard_  his  conduit;,  ^ 
prefident  of  the  council  of  York,  as  deputy  or  lieutenant 
.of  Irelapd,  and  as  counfeljor  or  commander ^in  England. 

..But  though  four  months  were  employed  by  the  managers 
in  framing  the  accufation,  and  all  Strafford’s  anfwers 
were  extemporary  j it  appears  from  comparifon,  not  only 
that  he  was  free  from  the  crime  of  treafoo,  of  which 

■ ■ ; I 

there  is  not  the  leaf!:  appearance,  but  that  his  conduit, 
making  allowance  forhum^n  infirmities,  exppfed.to  fuch 
fevere  ferutiny,  was  innocent,  and  even  laudable. 

The  powers  of  the  northern  council,  while  he  was 
prefident,  had  been  ^extended,  by  the  king’s  inftruilions, 
beyond  what  formerly  had  been  praitifed  : But  that  court 
being,  at  firil,  inftituted  by  a ftretch  of  royal  preroga- 
tive, it  had  been  ufual  for  the  prince  to.  vary  his  inf^ruc- 
tions  ; and  the  largeft  authority,  committed  to  it,  vAs 
altogether  as  legal  as  the  mofl  moderate  and  moft  limited. 

Nor  was,  it,  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  Strafford  had 
ufed  any  art  to  procure  thofe  extenfive  powers  ; fince  he 
never  once  fat  as  prefident,  or  exerclfed  one  ail  of  jurif- 
diilion,  after"he  was  mvefted  with  the  authority  fo  much 
complained  of“.  . ^ 

In  the  government  of  Ireland,  his  adminiflration  had 
beeii  equally  promotive  of  his  mafter’s  interefts,  and  that 
of  the  fubjeils  committed  to  his  care.  A large  debt  he 
had  paid  off ; He  had  left  a confiderable  fum  in  the  ex- 
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CHAP,  cliequer : The  revenue,  which  never  before  anfwered 
^ j the  charges  of  government,  was  now  railed  to  be  equal 
1641.  to  them"'.  A fmall  (landing  army,  formerly  kept  in  no 
order,  was  augmented,  and  was  governed  by  exa£t  dif. 
cipline  ; And  a great  force  was  there  railed  and  paid,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  king’s  authority  agsinft  the  Scottilh 
covenanters. 

' IkOostry,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace.  Were  introduced 

among  that  rude  people  : The  (hipping  of  the  kingdom 
augmented  a hundred  fold  * i The  cuftoms  tripled  upon 
. the  fame  rates  r ; The  exports  double  in  value  to  the  im- 
ports : Manufadlures,  particularly  that  of  linen,  intro- 
duced- and  promoted-®.  • Agriculture,  by  mearis  of  the 
EngHfh  and  Scottilh  plantations,  gradually  advancing-'; 
The  proteftanf  religion  encouraged,  without  the  perfe- 
cution  or  dlfcontcnt  of  the  catholics.  • ‘ 

The  fprings  of  authotity  he  had  enforced  without 
overftraining  them.  Diferetionary  adts  of  jurifdidtionj 
indeed,  he  had  often  exerted,' by  holding  courts-martial, 
billctting  foldiers,  deciding  caufes  'upon  papertpetitions 
before  the  council,  ifluing  proclamations,  and  punifhing 
their  infradtioti.  But  diferetionary  authority,  during  that 
a|c,*was  ufually  exercifed  even  in  England.  In  Ireland, 
it  was  ftill  mote  requifite,  aniong  a rude  people',  not  yet 
thoroughly  fubduedi  averfc  to  the  religion  and  manners 
of  their  conquerors,'  ready  oh  all  occafions  to  relapfe  into 
rebellion  and  diforder.  While  the  managers  of  the  com- 
mons demanded  every  moment,  that  the  deputy’s  con- 
dudt  (hould  be  examined  by  the  line  of  rigid  law  and 
fevere  principles  ; he  appealed  Hill  to  the  pradtice  of  all 
former  deputies,  and  to  the  uncontroulable  neceflity  of 
his  lituation. 

» Rulh.  vol,  ir.  p.  no.  147.  Warwick,  p,  115.  * Nafronir 

vsl.  ii.  p.  45.  r RuA,  vol.  It.  p,  1,4.  * Warwick,  p.  115. 
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So  great  was  his  art  of  managing  eleftions,  and  ba-  chap.  ■ 
lancing  parties,  that  he  had  engaged  the  Irifli  parliament  ■ _ ‘ . 

to  vote  whatever  was  neceflkry,  both  for  the  payment  of  1641. 
former  debts,  and  for  fupport  of  the  new-levied  army ; 
nor  had  he  ever  been  reduced  to  the  illegal  expedients 
pra£tifed  in  England,  for  the  fupply  of  public  necedities. 

No  imputation  of  rapacity  could  juftly  lie  againft  his 
adminilfration.  Some  inftances  of  imperious  exprel&ons, 
and  even  adtions,  may  be  met  with.  The  cafe  of  lord 
Mountnorris,  of  all  thofe  which  were  colledted  with  fo 
much  induftry,  is  the  mod  flagrant  and  the  lead  ex- 
cufable. 

It  had  been  reported  at  the  table  of  lord  chancellor 
Loftus,  that  Annefley,  one  of  the  deputy’s  attendants, 
in  moving  a dool,  had  forely  hurt  his  mader’s  foot,  who 
was  at  that  time  afflidted  with  the  gout.  Perhaps,  faid 
Mountnorris,  who  was  prefent  at  table,  it  was  done  in 
revenge  of  that  public  affront  which  my  lord  deputy  formerly 
put  upon  him:  But  he  has  a brother,  who  would 
NOT  have  taken  SUCH  A REVENGE.  This  cafual, 
and  feemingly  innocent,  at  lead  ambiguous,  exprelHon, 
was  reported  to  Strafford ; who,  on  pretence  that  fuch  a 
fuggedion  might  prompt  Annefley  to  avenge  himfelf  in 
another  manner,  ordered  Mountnorris,  who  was  an 
ofiicer,  to  be  tried  by  a court-martial  for  mutiny  and  fedi- 
tion  againd  his  general.  The  court,  which  confided  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  found  the  crime  to  bf  ca- 
pital, and  condemned  that  nobleman  to  lofe  his  head 

In  vain  did  Strafford  plead,  in  his  own  defence,  againd 
this  article  of  impeachment,  that  the  fentence  of  Mount- 
norris was  the  deed,  and  that  too  unanimous,  of  the 
court,  not  the  a£t  of  the  deputy ; that  he  fpake  not  to  a 
member  of  the  court,  nor  voted  in  the  caufe,  but  fat  un- 
covered as  a party,  and  then  immediately  withdrew,  to 

» Ru(h.  Tol.  iv.p.  187, 
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CHAP,  leave  them  to  their  freedom  ; that,  fenfible  of  the  iniquity 
‘ , of  the  fentence,  he  procured  his  majefty’s  free  pardon  to 
Mountnorris ; and  that  he  did  not  even  keep  that  noble- 
man a moment  in  fufpence  with  regard  to  his  fate,  but 
inllantly  told  him,  that  he  himfelf  would  fooner  iofe  his 
right  hand  than  execute  fuch  a fentence,  nor  was  his 
lordfhip’s  life  in  any  danger.  In  vain  did  Strafford’s 
friends  add,  as  a further  apology,  that  Mountnorris  was 
a man  of  an  infamous  character,  ^who  paid  court,  by  the 
lowed  adulation,  to  all  deputies,  while  prefent;  and 
blackened  their  charatder,  by  the  vileft  calumnies,  when 
recalled  : And  that  Strafford,  expcfting  like  treatment, 
had  ufed  this  expedient  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fub- 
due  the  petulant  fpirit  of  the  man.  Thefe  excufes  alle- 
viate the  guilt  i but  there  dill  remains  enough  to  prove, 
that  the  mind  of  the  deputy,  though  great  and  firm,  had 
been  nut  a little  debauched  by  the  riot  of  abfolute  power, 
and  uncontrouled  authority. 

When  Strafford  was  called  over  to  England,  he  found 
every  thing  falling  into  fuch  confufion,  by  the  open  re- 
bellion of  the  Scots,  and  the  fecret  difeohtents  of  the 
Englifh,  that,  if  he  had  counfelled  or  executed  any  violent 
meafure,  he  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  apologize 
fur  his  conduid,  from  the  great  law  of  neceffity,  which 
admits  not,  while  the  neceffity  is  extreme,  of  any  fcruple, 
ceremony,  or  delay'’.  But  in  fail,  no  illegal  advice  or 
action  was  proved  againd  him ; and  the  whole  amount  of 
his  guilt,  during  this  period,  was  fome  peevifh,  or  at 
mod  imperious,  expreffions,  which,  amidd  fuch  defperats 
extremities,  and  during  a bad  date  of  health,  had  unhap- 
pily fallen  from  him. 

If  Strafford’s  apology  was,  in  the  main,  fo  fatisfac- 
tory,  when  he  pleaded  to  each  particular  article  of  the 
charge,  his  vidbory  was  dill  more  decifive,  when  he 
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brought  the  whole  together,  and  repelled  the  imputation  ^ h^a  p. 

of  treafon ; the  crime  which  the  commons  would  infer  > -< 

from  the  full  view  of  his  condudl  and  behaviour.  Of  all 
fpecies  of  guilt,  the  law  of  England  had,  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  exaiftnefs,  defined  that  of  treafon  ; becaufe  on 
that  fide  it  was  found  moft  necefiary  to  prote£l  the  fub- 
je£t  againft  the  violence  of  the  king  and  of  his  minifters. 

In  the  famous  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  all  the  kinds  of 
treafon  are  enumerated,  and  every  other  crime,  befides 
fuch  as  are  there  exprefsly  mentioned,  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  that  appellation.  But  with  regard  to  this 
guilt.  An  endeotvottr  U fubvert  tht  fundamental  laviSf  the 
ftatute  of  treafons  is  totally  filent : And  arbitrarily  ,to  in- 
troduce it  into  the  fatal  catalogue,  is  itfelf  a fubverfion 
of  all  law  5 and,  under  colour  of  defending  liberty,  re- 
verfes  a ftatute  the  beft  calculated  for  the  fecurity  of 
liberty,  that  had  ever  been  enadted  by  an  Englifh  par- 
liament. 

As  this  fpecies  of  treafon,  difcovered  by  the  commons, 
is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws ; fo  is  the 
fpecies  of  proof  by  which  they-  pretend  to  fix  that  guilt 
upon  the  prifoner.  They  have  invented  a kind  of  accu- 
■enulative  or  evidence,  by  which  many  aftions, 

either  totally  innocent  in  themfelves,  or  criminal  in.  a 
much  inferior  degree,  ftiall,  when  united,  amount  to 
treafon,  and  fubje<ft  the  perfon  to  the  higheft  penalties 
inflided  by  the  law.  A hafty  and  unguarded  word,  a 
rafh  and.pafllonate  aflion,  affiftedby  the  malevolent  fancy 
of  the  accufer,  and  .tortured  by  doubtful  conftrudions, 
is  tranfmuted  into  the  deepeft  guilt  j and  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  whole  nation,  no  longer’  protected  by 
juftice,  are  fubjeifted  to  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure. 

“ Where  has  this  fpecies  of  guilt  lain  fo  long 
“ concealed  ?”  faid  Strafford  in  conclufion  : “ Where 
“ has  this  fire  been  fo  long  buried,  during  fo  many  cen- 
s • D d 2 “ turies. 
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“ turies,  that  no  fmoke  fhould  appear  till  it  burft  out 
“ at  once,  to  confunie  me  and  my  children  ? Better  it 
“ were  to  live  under  no  law  at  all,  and,  by  the  maxims 
“ of  cautious  prudence,  to  conform  ourfelves,  the  beft 
“ we  can,  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a mailer ; than  fancy 
we  have  a law  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find  at  lall, 
“ that  this  law  ihall  inflift  a punifliment  precedent  to 
“ the  promulgation,  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of 
“ till  the  very  moment  of  the  profecutibn.  If  I fail  on 
“ the  Thames,  and  fplit  my  veiTel  on  an  anchor ; in  cafe 
“ there  be  no  buoy  to  give  warning,  the  party  ihall  pay 
me  damages  : But,  if  the  anchor  be  marked  out,  then 
“ is  the  ftriking  on  it  at  my  own  peril.  Where  is  the 
“ mark  fet  upon  this  crime  ? Where  the  token  by  which 
“ I ihould  difeover  it?  It  has  lain  concealed,  under 
water ; and  no  human  prudence,  no  human  innocence, 
“ could  fave  me  from  the  dcftru£lion  with  which  I am 
« at  prefent  threatened. 

“ It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  fmee 
treafons  were  defined ; and  fo  long  has  it  been  fince 
“ any  man  was  touched  to  this  extent,  upon  this  crime, 
“ before  myfelf.  We  have  lived,  my  lords,  happily  to 
“ ourfelves  at  home  : We  have  lived  glorioufly  abroad 
“ to  the  world : Let  us  be  content  with  what  our  fathers 
« have  left  us  : Let  not  our  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more 
“ learned  than  they  were,  in  thefe  killing  and  deftrudlive 
“ arts.  Great  wifdom  it  will  be  in  your  lordfliips,  and 
« juft  providence,  for  yourfelves,  for  your  pofterities, 
« for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  call  from  you,  into  the 
“ fire,  thefe  bloody  and  myfterious  volumes  of  arbitrary 
“ and  conftru(Sive  treafons,  as  the  primitive  Chriftians 
“ did  their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourfelves 
“ to  the  plain  letter  of  the  ftatute,  which  tells  you  where 
the  crime  is,  and  points  out  to  you  the  path  by  which 
you  may  avoid  it. 

“ Let 
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“ Let  us  not,  to  our  own  deftruftion,  awake  thofc  chap. 
**  fleeping  lions,  by  rattling  up  a company  of  old  records^  . . 

“ which  have  lain  for  fo  many  ages,  by  the  wall,  for-  1641. 

“ gotten  and  neglefted.  To  all  my  ai9i£fione,  add  not 
**  this,  my  lords,  the  moft  fevere  of  any  ; that  I,  for  my 
other  fins,  not  for  my  treafons,  be  the  means  of  intro- 
“ ducing  a precedent,  fo  pernicious  to  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  my  native  country, 

“ Howevee  thefc  gentlemen  at  the  bar  fay  they  fpeak 
“ for  the  commonwealth;  and  they  believe  fo:  Yet, 
under  favour,  it  is  I who,  in  this  particular,  fpeak 
“ for  the  commonwealth.  Precedents,  like  thofe  which 
“ are  endeavoured  to  be  eftablifhed  againft  me,  muft 
draw  along  fuch  inconveniences  and  miferies,  that, 

“ in  a few  years,  the  kingdom  will  be  in  the  condition 
exprefled  in  a ftatute  of  Henry  IV. ; and  no  man  fhall 
know  by  what  rule  to  govern  his  words  and  adions. 

Impose  not,  my  lords,  difficulties  infurmountable 
“ upon  minifters  of  ftate,  nor  difable  them  from  ferving 
with  cheerfulnefs  their  king  and  country.  If  you  ex- 
“ amine  them,  and  under  fuch  fevere  penalties,  by  every 
“ grain,  by  every  little  weight ; the  ferutiny  will  be  in- 
tolerable.  The  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  muft  be 
left  wafte ; and  no  wife  man,  who  has  any  honour  or 
fortune  to  lofe,  will  ever  engage  himfelf  in  fuch  dread- 
“ ful,  fuch  unknown  perils, 

Mr  lords,  I have  now  troubled  your  lordfhips  a 
great  deal  longer  than  I Ihould  have  done.  Were  it 
“ not  for  the  intereft  of  thefe  pledges,  which  a faint  in 
“ heaven  left  me,  } fhould  be  loth”-r-Here  he  pointed  to 
his  children,  and  his  weeping  ftopped  him — “ What  I 
forfeit  for  myfelf,  it  is  nothing : But,  I confefs,  that 
my  indiferetion  Ihould  forfeit  for  them,  it  wounds  ine 
very  deeply.  You  will  be  pleafed  to  pardon  my  infir- 
D d 3 “ mity  : 
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CHAP.  <t  mity ; Something  I fhould  have  faid  ; but  I fee  I fhall 
^ . “ not  be  able,  and  therefore  I fhall  leave  it. 

16)1.  “ And  now,  my  lords,  I thank  God,  I have  been, 

“ by  his  bleffing,  fufficiently  inftruiSled  in  the  extreme 
“ vanity  of  all  temporary  enjoyments,  compared  to  the 
“ importance  of  our  eternal  duration.  And  fo,  my 
“ lords,  even  fo,  with  all  humility,  and  with  all  tran- 
“ quillity  of  mind,  I fubmit,  clearly  and  freely,  to  your 
“ judgments;  And  whether  that  righteous  doom  fhall  be 
“ to  life  or  death,  I fhall  repofe  myfelf,  full  of  gratitude 
“ and  confidence,  in  the  arms  of  the  great  Author  of  my 
“ exiftence  ■ 

Certainly,  fays  Wh?tlocke  with  his  ufual  candor, 
Ttevar  any  man  aSled  fuch  a part,  on  fuch  a theatre,  with 
mire  wifciom,  conjiancy,  and  eloquence,  with  greater  reafon, ' 
judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a better  grace  in  all  hit 
words  and  aSliins,  than  did  this  great  and  excellent  perfon  - 
and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  fame  few  excepted, 
to  remorfe  and  pity.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  hiflorian, 
■who  exprefl'es  hiinfelf  in,  thefe  terms,  was  himfclf  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  which  conduced  the  impeach- 
ment agamft  this  unfortunate  Aatefman.  The  accufation 
and  defence  lafted  eighteen  days.  The  managers  divided 
the  feveral  articles  among  them,  and  attacked  the  prifoner 
with  all  the  weight  of  authority,  with  all  the  vehemence 
of  rhetoric,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  Ibng  preparation. 
Strafford  was  obliged  to  fpeak  with  deference  and  referve 
towards  his  moft  inveterate  enemies,  the  commons,  the 
Scottifh  nation,  and  the  Irilh  parliament.  He  took  only 
a very  fhort  time,  on  each  article,  to  recolledi  himfelf : 
Yet  he  alone,  without  alliftance,  mixing  ifiodefty  and 
humility  with  firmnefs  and  vigour,  made  fuch  a defence 

' Rulli.  vol.  iv.  p.  659,  &c,  a -Pagt  .j,,, 
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that  the  commons  faw  it  impoffible,  by  a legal  profecu-  chap. 
tion,  ever  to  obtain  a fentence  againft  him.  . ^ ' j 

fiuT  the  death  of  Strafford  was  too  important  a flroke’  1641. 
of  party  to  be  left  unattempted  by  any  expedient,  how- 
ever extraordinary.  Befides  the  great  genius  and  autho- 
rity of  that  minifter,  he  had  threatened  fome  of  the 
popular  leaders  with  an  impeachment ; and,  had  he  not, 
himfelf,  been  fuddenly  prevented  by  the  impeachment  of 
the  commons,  he  had,  that  very  day,  it  was  thought,' 
charged  Pym,  Hambden,  and  others,  with  treafon,  for 
having  invited  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  A bill  of 
attainder  was  therefore  brought  into  the  lower  houfe  im-  . 
mediately  after  hnifhing  thefe  pleadings  ; ^nd  preparatory 
to  it,  a new  proof  of  the  earl’s  guilt  was  produced,  in 
order  to  remove  fuch  fcruples  as  might  be  entertained 
with  regard  to  a ntefhod  of  proceeding  fo  unufual  and 
irregular. 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  fecretary,  had  taken  fome  notes 
of  a debate  in  council,  after  the  diffolution  of  the  laft 
parliament ; and  being  at  a diflance,  he  had  fcnt  the 
keys  of  his  cabinet,  as  was  pretended,  to  his  fon.  Sir 
Henry,  in  order  to  I'earrh  for  fome  papers,  which  were 
neceffary  for  completing  a marrrage-fettlement.  Young 
Vane,  failing  upon  this  paper  of  notes,  deemed  the 
matter  of  the  utmoft  importance ; and  immediately  com- 
municated it  to  Pym,  who  now  produced  the  paper  before 
the  houfe  of  commons.  The  queftion  before  the  council 
was  : Offenfsve  or  defenfivt  war  with  the  Scots.  The  king 
propofes  this  difficulty,  “ But  how  can  1 undertake  offien- 
“ five  war,  if  I have  no  more  money?”  The  anfwef 
afcribed  to  Strafford  was  in  thefe  words : “ Borrow  of 
**  the  city  a hundred  thoufand  pounds  : Go  on  vigoroufly 
“ to  levy  fhip-money.  Your  majefiy  having  tried  the 
“ affections  of  your  people,  you  are  abfolved  and  loofe 
from  all  rules  of  government,  and  may  do  what  power 
D d 4 “ will 
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“ will  admit.  Your  majefty,  having  tried  all  ways, 
“ lhall  be  acquitted  before  God  and  man.  And  you 

have  an  army  in  Ireland,  which  you  may  employ  to 
“ reduce  this  kingdom  to  obedience;  For  I am  confi- 
“ dent  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months.”  There 
followed  fome  counfels  of  Laud  and  Cottington,  equally 
violent,  with  regard  to  the  king’s  being  abfqlved  from  all 
fules  of  government '. 

This  paper,  with  all  the  circumfiances  of  its  difeovery 
and  communication,  was  pretended  to  be  equivalent  tq 
two  witnefles,  and  to  be  an  unanfwerable  proof  of  thofe 
pernicious  counfels  of  Strafford,  which  tended  to  the 
fubverfion  of  the  laws  and  conftitution.  It  was  replied 
by  Strafford  and  his  friends.  That  old  Vane  was  his  moll 
inveterate  and  declared  enemy ; and  if  the  fecretary  him> 
fclf,  as  was  by  far  moll  probable,  had  willingly  delivered 
to  his  fon  this  paper  of  notes,  to  be  communicated  tq 
Pym,  this  implied  fuch  a breach  of  oaths  and  of  trull  as 
rendered  him  totally  unworthy  of  all  credit : That  the 
fecretary’s  depofition  was  at  firll  exceedingly  dubious : 
Upon  two  examinations,  he  could  not  remember  any  fuch 
words : Even  the  third  time,  his  tellimony  was  not  po-; 
fitive,  but  imported  only,  that  Strafford  had  fpoken  fuch 
or  fuch-like  words:  And  words  may  be  very  like  in 
found,  and  differ  much  in  fenfe ; nor  ought  the  lives  of 
men  to  depend  upon  grammatical  criticifms  of  any  expref- 
fions,  much  lefsof  thofe  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
fpeaker  without  premeditation,  and  committed  by  the 
hearer  for  any  time,  however  ihort,  to  4he  uncertain 
* record  of  memory.  That,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  changing 
kingdom  into  That  kingdom,  a very  flight  alteration  ! 
the  earl’s  difeourfe  could  regard  nothing  but  Scotland, 
and  implies  no  advice  unworthy  of  an  Englilh  counfellor, 

• Clatendoo,  toI.  i.  p.  1*3.  tag,  S30,  ftc.  Whillocke,  p.  41.  M>;, 
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That  even  retaining  the  expreffion.  This  kingdom,  the  CHAP, 
words  may  fairly  be  underftood  of  Scotland,  which  alone  . 

was  the  kingdom  that  the  debate  regarded,  and  which  ■ 

alone  had  thrown  off  allegiance,  and  could  be  reduced  to 
obedience.  That  it  could  be  proved,  as  well  ty  the 
evidence  of  all  the  king’s  miniflcrs,  as  by  the  known  dif, 
ppfition  of  the  forces,  that  the  intention  never  was  to 
land  the  Irifli  army  in  England,  but  in  Scotland.  That 
of  ilx  other  counfellors  prefent.  Laud  and  Windebank 
cpuld  give  no  evidence;  Northumberland,  Hamilton, 
Cottington,  and  Juxon,  could  recolle6l  no  fuch  exprcf- 
fion  ; and  the  advice  was  too  remarkable  to  be  eafily 
forgotten.  That  it  was  nowife  probable  fuch  a defperate 
counfel  would  be  openly  delivered  at  the  board,  and  be- 
fore Northumberland,  a pcrfon  of  that  high  rank,  and 
whofe  attachments  to  the  court  were  fo  much  weaker 
than  his  conpedlions  with  the  country.  That  though 
Northumberland,  and  he  alone,  had  recplledled  fome 
fuch  expreffion  as  that  Of  being  abfolved  from  rules  of  go- 
vernment, yet,  in  fuch  defperate  extremities  as  thofe  into 
which  the  king  and  kingdom  were  then  fallen,  a maxim 
of  that  nature,  allowing  it  to  be  delivered  by  Strafford, 
may  be  defended,  upon  principles  the  moll  favourable  to 
law  and  liberty.  And  that  nothing  could  be  more  ini- 
quitous, than  to  extract  an  accufation  of  treafon  from  an 
opinion  fimply  propofed  at  the  council-table,  where  all 
freedom  of  debate  ought  to  be  permitted,  and  where  it 
was  not  unufual  for  the  members,  in  order  to  draw  forth 
the  fentiments  of  others,  to  propofe  counfels  very  remote 
from  their  own  fecret  advice  and  judgment  ^ «, 

The  evidence  of  Secretary  Vane,  though  expofed  to  Biiiofat- 
fuch  unfurmountable  objedlions,  was  the  real  caufe  of 
* Strafford’s  unhappy  fate  ; and  made  the  bill  of  attainder 
|)afs  the  commons  with  no  greater  oppofition  than  that  of 

f Rufliwoiib,  Tol.  iv.p.  560. 
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c H A P.  fifty-Hinc  diflenting  votes.  But  there  remained  two  other 
■i  branches  of  the  legiflature,  the  king  and  the  lords;,  whofc 

j64i-  aflent  was  requifite  ; and  thefe,  if  left  to  their  free  judg- 
ment, it  was  eafily  forefeen,  would  rejeiS  the  bill  without 
fcruple  or  deliberation.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
the  popular  leaders  employed  expedients,  for  which  they 
were  beholden,  partly  to  their  own  induHry,  partly  to 
the  indifcretion  of  their  adverfaries. 

Next  Sunday  after  the  bili  palTed  the  commons,  the 
puritanical  pulpits  refounded  with  declamations  concern- 
ing the  neceffity  of  executing  juftice  upon  great  delin- 
quents*. 'I'he  populace  took  the  alarn?.  About  fix 
thoufand  men,  armed  with  fwords  and  cudgels,  flocked 
from  the  city,  and  furroundcd  the  houfes  of  parliament'’. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  commoners  who  had  voted 
againft  the  bill  of  attainder  were  ported  up  under  the 
title  of  Straffordians,  and  betrayers  of  their  country.  Thefe 
were  expofed  to  all  the  infults  of  the  ungovernable  mul- 
titude. When  any  of  the  lords  parted,  the  cry  for  ‘Juftice 
againft  Strafford  refounded  in  their  ears : And  fuch  as 
were  fufpe£led  of  friendlhip  to  that  obnoxious  minifter, 
were  fure  to  meet  with  menaces,  not  unaccompanied  with 
fymptoms  of  the  moft  defperate  refolutions  in  the  furious 
populace '. 

Complaints  in  the  houfe  of  commons  being  made 
againft  thefe  violences  as  the  moft  flagrant  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, the  ruling  members,  by  their  affe(Sled  coolnels 
and  indifference,  fhowed  plainly  that  the  popular  tu- 
mults were  not  difagreeable  to  them*’.  But  .a  new  dif- 
ft)very,  made  about  this  time,  ferved  to  throw  every 
thing  into  ftill  greater  flame  and  combuftion. 

Some  principal  officers,  Piercy,  Jermyn,  O’Neale, 
Goring,  Wilmot,  Pollard,  Artiburnham,  partly  attached 

% WhitlockCf  p.  43*  ^ Idem,  ibid«  ^ Clarendooi  toI.  i. 
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to  the  court,  partly  difgufted  with  the  parliament,  had  ^ *’• 

formed  a plan  of  engaging  into  the  king’s  fervice  the  i u 

Englifli  army,  whom  they  obferved  to  be  difpleafed  at  , 
fome  marks  of  preference  given  by  the  commons  to  the 
Scots.  For  this  purpofe,  they  entered  into  an  aflbeia- 
tion,  took  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  and  kept  a clofe  corre- 
fpondence  with  fome  of  the  king’s  fervants.  The  form  of 
a petition  to  the  king  and  parliament  was  concerted  ; and 
it  was  intended  to  get  this  petition  fubferibed  by  the 
army.  The  petitioners  there  reprefent  the  great  and  un- 
exampled coDceffions  made  by  the  king  for  the  fecurity 
of  public  peace  and  liberty  ; the  endlefs  demands  of  cer- 
tain infatiable  and  turbulent  fpirits,  whom  nothing  lefs 
will  content  than  a total  fubverfion  of  the  ancient  confti- 
tution ; the  frequent  tumults  which  thefe  fatElious  mal- 
contents had  excited,  and  which  endangered  the  liberty 
of  parliament.  To  prevent  thefe  mifehiefs,  the  army 
offered  to  come  up  and  guard  that  aflembly.  “ So  fhall 
“ the  nation,”  as  they  exprefs  themfelvcs  in  the  con- 
clufion,  “ not  only  be  vindicated  from  preceding  inno- 
“ vations,  but  be  fecur'ed  from' the  future,  which  are 
“ threatened,  and  which  are  likely  to  produce  more  dan- 
“ gerous  effe£b  than  the  former'.”  The  draught  of 
this  petition  being  conveyed  to  the  king,  he  was  prevailed 
on,  fomewhat  imprudently,  to  countcrfign  it  himfelf,  as 
a mark  of  his  approbation.  But,  as  feveral  difficulties  oc- 
curred, the  projedt  was  laid  afide  two  months  before  any 
public  difeovery  was  made  of  it.  ' 

It  was  Goring  who  betrayed  the  Iccret  to  the  popular 
leaders.  The  alarm  may  eafily  be  imagined  which  this'^ 
intelligence  contTyed.  Petitions  from  the  military  to  the 
civil  power  are  alwaj's  looked  on  as  dtfguifed,  or  rather 
undifguifed  commands ; and  are  of  a nature  widely  dif- 
ferent from  petitions  prefented  by  any  other  rank  of  men. 

1 Clarendon,  »o1.  i.  p.  *47,  Whitloeke,  p.  43. 
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c H A p.  opened  the  matter  in  the  houfe  On  the  firft  in- 
timation  of  a difcovery,  Piercy  concealed  himfelf,  and 
Jermyn  withdrew  beyond  fea.  This  farther  confirmed 
the  fufpicion  of  a dangerous  confpiracy.  Goring  de* 
Uvered  his  evidence  before  the  houfe  : Piercy  wrote  a letter 
to  his  brother  Northumberland,  confeffing  moft  of  the 
particulars Both  their  teftimonies  agree  with  regard 
to  the  oath  of  fecrecy  ; and  as  this  circumftance  had  been 
denied  by  Pollard,  Alhburnham,  and  Wilmot,  in  all 
their  examinations,  it  was  regarded  as  a new  proof  of 
fome  defperate  refolutions  which  had  been  taken. 

To  convey  more  quickly  the  terror  and  indignation  at 
this  plot,  the  commons  voted,  that  a proteftation  Ihould 
be  finned  by  all  the  members.  It  was  fent  up  to  the 
lords^  and  figned  by  all  of  them,  except  Southampton 
and  Robarts,  Orders  were  given  by  the  commons  alone, 
without  other  authority,  that  it  Ihould  be  fubferibed  by 
the  whole  nation.  The  proteftation  was  in  itfelf  very 
inoffenfive,  even  infignificant ; and  contained  nothing 
but  general  declarations,  that  the  fubferibers  would  de- 
fend their  religion  and  liberties  ",  But  it  tended  to  en- 
creafe  the  popular  panic,  and  intimated,  what  was  more 
exprefsly  declared,  in  the  preamble,  that  thefe  bleflings 
were  now  expofed  to  the  utmoft  peril. 

Alarms  were  every  day  given  of  new  eonfpiracies  ^ ; 
In  Lancafhire,  great  multitudes  of  papifts  were  af- 
lembling : Secret  meetings  were  held  by  them  in  caves 
and  under-ground  in  Surrey : They  had  entered  into  a 
plot  to  blow  up  the  river  with  gun-powder,  iq  order  to 
♦drown  the  city'’:  Provifions  of  arms  were  making  beyond 
fca  : Sometimes  France,  fometimes  Derunark,  was  form- 
ing defigns  againft  the  kingdom : And  the  populace,  who 

•I  RuA.  voU  ».  p.  P-*SS- 
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are  always  terrified  with  prefent,  and  enraged  with  diftant  chap. 
dangers,  were  ftill  farther  animated  in  their  demands  of  ■ ’ j 

jufiice  againft  the  unfortunate  Strafford.  1641. 

The  king  came  to  the  houfe  of  lords : And  though  he 
exprelled  his  refolution,  for  which  he  offered  them  any 
iecurity,  never  again  to  employ  Strafford  in  any  branch 
of  public  bufinefs,  he  profeffed  himfelf  totally  diflatisfied 
with  regard  to  the  circumflance  of  treafon,  and  on  that 
account  declared  his  difficulty  in  giving  his  affent  to  the 
bill  of  attainder The  commons  took  fire,  and  voted  it 
a breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any 
bill  depending  before  the  houfes.  Charles  did  not  per- 
ceive that  his  attachment  to  Strafford  was  the  chief  mo- 
tive for  the  bill ; and  that  the  greater  proofs  he  gave  of 
anxious  concern  for  this  minifter,  the  more  inevitable  did 
be  render  his  deflrudion. 

About  eighty  peers  had  conftantly  attended  Strafford’s 
trial } but  fuch  apprehenfions  were  entertained  on  account 
of  the  popular  tumults,  that  only  forty-five  were  prefent 
when  the  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  houfe. 

Yet  of  thefe,  nineteen  had  the  courage  to  vote  againllr 
it*.  A certain  proof,  that,  if  entire  freedom  had  been 
allowed,  the  bill  had  been  rejet^d  by  a great  majority. 

In  carrying  up  the  bill  to  the  lords,  St.  John,  the 
folicitor-general,  advanced  two  topics,  well  fuited  to  the 
fury  of  the  times;  that  though  the  teftimony  againft 
Strafford  were  not  clear,  yet,  in  this  way  of  bill,  private 
fatisfadlion  to  each  man’s  confcience  was  fufficient,  even 
fhould  no  evidence  at  all  be  produced  ; and  that  the  ear] 
had  no  title  to  plead  law,  becaufe  he  had  broken  the 
law.  It  is  true,  added  he,  we  give  law  to  hares  and 
deer;  for  they  arc  beafts  of  chace.  But  it  was  never 
accounted  either  cruel  or  unfair  to  deilroy  foxes  or 

r Rttihwonb,  rol,  r,  p.  i;).  ' Whiilocke,  p.  43. 
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CHAP,  wolves,  wherever  they  can  be  found  ; for  they  are  beads 
of  prey 'i 

1641.  After  popular  violence  had  prevailed  over  the  lords, 
the  fame  battery  was  next  applied  to  force  the  king’s 
aflent.  The  populace  flocked  about  Whitehall,  and  ac- 
companied their  demand  of  juftice  with  the  loudeft  cla- 
mours, and  moft  open  menaces.  Rumours  of  confpiracies 
againft  the  parliament  were  anew  fpread  abroad : Invaflons 
and  infurretSions  talked  of : And  the  whole  nation  was 
raifed  into  fuch  a ferment,  as  threatened  fomc  great  and 
imminent  ccVnvulfion.  On  whichever  fide  the  king  caft 
his  eyes,  he  faw  no  rfefource  or  fecurity.  All  his  fervants, 
confulting  their  own  fafety,  rather  than  their  maftcr’s  ho- 
nour, declined  interpofing  with  their  advice  between  him 
and  his  parliament.  The  queen,  terrified  with  the  ap- 
. pearance  of  fo  mighty  a danger,  and  bearing  formerly  no 

good-will  to  Strafford,  was  in  tears,  and  prefled  him  to 
fatisfy  his  people  in  this  demand,  which,  ft  was  hoped, 
would  finally  conterrt  them.  Juxon  alone,  whofe  courage 
•was  not  inferior  to  his  other  virtues,  ventured  to  advife 
him,  if,  in  his  confcience,  he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill, 
by  no  means  to  aflent  to  it". 

Strafford,  hearing  of  Charles’s  irrefolution  and 
anxiety,  took  a very  extraordinary  ftep  : He  wrote  a let- 
ter, in  which  he  entreated  the  king,  for  the  fake  of  pub- 
lic peace,  to  put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate,  however 
innocent,  life,  and  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  people  by 
granting  them  the  requeft  for  which  they  were  fo  im- 
portunate*. “ In  this,”  added  he,  “ my  confent  will 
“ more  acquit  you  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  be- 
“ fides.  To  a willing  man  there  is  no  injury.  And  as, 
“ by  God’s  grace,  I forgive  all  the  world  with  a calm- 
nefs  and  ineelcnefs,  of  infinite  contentment  to  m.y 

« Cl8rcn<}oni  i.  p,  u Ibid.  p.  157,  Warwiclc>  ,p.  160* 
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diflodging  foul ; fo.  Sir,  to  you  I can  refign  the  life  chat. 
“ of  this  world  with  all  imaginable  cheerfulncfs,  in  the  , ^ 

“ juft  acknowledgment  of  your  exceeding  favours.”  1641." 
Perhaps,  Strafford  hoped,  that  this  unufual  inftance  of 
generofity  would  engage  the  king  ftill  more  ftrenuoufly  to 
prote£t  him : Perhaps  he  gave  his  life  for  loft ; and 
finding  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  obferv- 
ing  that  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  de* 
voted  to  the  popular  party  *,  he  abfolutely  defpaired  of 
ever  efcaping  the  multiplied  dangers  with  which  he  was 
every  way  environed.  VVe  might  afcribe  this  ftep  to  a 
noble  effort  of  difintereftednefs,  not  unworthy  the  great 
niind  of  Strafford,  if  the  meafure  which  he  advifcd  had 
not  been,  in  the  event,  as  pernicious  to  his  mafter,  as  it 
was  immediately  fatal  to  himfelf 

After  the  moft  violent  anxiety  and  doubt,  Charles  at 
laft  granted  a commiilion  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the 
royal  affent,  in  his  name,  to  the  bill : Flattering  himfelf, 
probably,  in  this  extremity  of  diftrefs,  that,  as  neither 
his  will  confented  to  the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  imme- 
diately engaged  in  it,  he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the 
guilt  which  attended  it.  Thefe  commillioners  he  em- 
powered, at  the  fame  time,  to  give  his  aflent  to  the  bill 
which  rendered  the  parliament  perpetual. 

The  commons,  from  policy,  rather  than  neceffitj’,  had 
embraced  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  city ; and  thefe  loans  they  had 
j-epaid  afterwards  by  taxes  levied  upon  the  people.  The 
citizens,  either  of  themfelves  or  by  fuggeftion,  began  to 
ftart  difficulties  with  regard  to  a farther  loan  whidh  was 
demanded.  We  make  no  fcruple  of  trufting  the  parlia- 
ment, faid  they,  were  we  certain  that  the  parliament  were 
to  continue  till  our  repayment.  But,  in  the  prefent  pre- 

X Whitlocke,  p.  44.  Fraoklya,  p.  S96.  F See  note  [AA]  at 
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CHAP,  carious  iituation  of  affairs,  what  fecurity  can  be  given  us 
^ . for  our  money  ? In  pretence  of  obviating  this  objedlion, 

1641.  a bill  was  fuddenly  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  paffed 
with  great  unanimity  and  rapidity,  that  the  parliament 
Ihould  not  be  diffolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without 
their  own  confent.  It  was  hurried  in  like  manner 
through  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  was  inftantly  carried  to 
the  king  for  his  affent.  Charles,  in  the  agony  of  grief, 
ihame,  and  remorfe,  for  Strafford’s  doom,  perceived  not 
that  this  other  bill  was  of  ftill  more  fatal  confequence  to 
his  authority,  and  rendered  the  power  of  his  enemies 
perpetual,  as  it  was  already  uncontroulable  In  com- 
parifon  of  the  bill  of  attainder,  by  which  he  deemed  him- 
felf  an  accomplice  in  his  friend’s  murder,  this  conceffion 
made  no  figure  in  his  eyes  * : A circumftance  which,  if 
it  leffen  our  idea  of  his  refolution  or  penetration,  ferves 
to  prove  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
his  difpofition.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  ftrong  com- 
pundlion  for  his  confent  to  Strafford’s  execution  attended 
this  unfortunate  prince  during  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
and  even  at  his  own  fatal  end,  the  memory  of  this  guilt* 
with  great  forrow  and  remorfe,  recurred  upon  him.  All 
men  were  fo  fenfible  of  the  extreme  violence  which  was 
done  him,  that  he  fuffered  the  lefs,  both  in  character  and 
intereft,  from  this  unhappy  meafure;  and  though  he 
abandoned  his  beft  friend,  yet  was  he  ftill  able  to  pre- 
ferve,  in  fomc  degree,  the  attachment  of  all  his  adherents. 

Secretary  Carleton  was  fent  by  the  king  to  inform 
Strafford  of  the  final  refolution  which  neceflity  had  ex- 
torted from  him.  The  earl  feemed  furprifed,  and,  ftart- 
ing  up,  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  Put  not  your 
trujl  in  princes,  nor  in  the  fans  of  men  : For  in  them  there  h 
no  falvation  He  was  foon  able,  however,  to  colletSl  his 

* CUrendoDf  vol.  i.p.  2611  161.  Rufhwortb,  vol.  t.  p.  264. 

« See  note  [BB]  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  b WhitlockC)  p.  44. 
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courage ; and  he  prepared  himfelf  to  fuffer  the  fatal  C H^A  P. 
fentence.  Only  three  days’  interval  was  allowed  him.  ■ - » 

The  king,  who  made  a new  elFort  in  his  behalf,  and  fent,  i64«. 
by  the  hands  of  the  young  prince,  a letter  addrcfled  to 
the  peers,  in  which  he  entreated  them  to  confer  with  the 
commons  about  a mitigation  of  Strafford’s  fentence, 
and  begged  at  leaft  for  fome  delay,  was  refufed  in  both 
requefts'. 

Strafford,  in  palling  from  his  apartment  to  Tower-  E»ecution 
hill,  where  the  fcaftbld  was  eredled.  Hopped  under  Laud’s 
windows,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  intimate 
friendfliip  ; and  entreated  the  affillance  of  his  prayers,^ in 
thofe  awful  moments  which  were  approaching  : The  aged 
primate  dilfolved  in  tears ; and  having  pronounced,  with 
a broken  voice,  a tender  blefling  on  his  departing  friend, 
funk  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants  Strafford,  Hill 
fuperior  to  his  fate,  moved  on  with  an  elated  countenance, 
and  with  an  air  even  of  greater  dignity  than  what  ufually 
attended  him.  He  wanted  that  confolation,  which  com- 
monly fupports  thofe  who  perifh  by  the  ftroke  of  injuftice 
and  opprellion  : He  was  not  buoyed  up  by  glory,  nor  by 
the  affedlionate  companion  of  the  fpeAators.  Yet  his 
mind,  eredl  and  undaunted,  found  refources  within  itfelf, 
and  maintained  its  unbroken  refolution,  amidft  the  terrors 
of  death,  and  the  triumphant  exultations  of  his  mifguided 
enemies.  His  difeourfe  on  the  fcaffold  was  full  of  de- 
cency and  courage.  “ He  feared,”  he  faid,  “ that  the 
“ omen  was  bad  for  the  intended  reformation  of  the  Hate, 

“ that  it  commenced  with  the  fhedding  of  innocent 
“ blood.”  Having  bid  a laft  adieu  to  his  brother  and 
friends  who  attended  him,  and  having  fent  a blefling  to 
his  nearer  relations  who  were  abfent ; “ And  now,”  faid 
he,  “ I have  nigh  done  ! Qne  ftrpke  will  make  my  wife 
“ a widow,  my  dear  children  fatherlefs,  deprive  my  poor 

c RuOi.  vol.  T.  p*  i I^al(bo,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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C H A P.  M fervants  of  their  indulgent  mafter,  and  feparate  we 
. “ from  my  affcdionate  brother  and  all  my  friends  ! But 
1^41.  ««  let  God  be  to  you  and  them  all  in  all  1”  Going  to  dif- 

robe,  and  prepare  himfclf  for  the  block,  “ 1 thank  God,” 
faid  he,  “ that  I am  nowile  afraid  of  death,  nor  am 
“ daunted  with  any  terrors  ; but  do  as  cheerfully  lay 
“ down  my  head  at  this  time,  as  ever  I did  when  going 
“ to  repofe  !”  \Vith  one  blow  was  a period  put  to  his  life 
by  the  executioner 

, Thus  perifhed,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  the  carl  of 

Strafford,  one  of  the  molt  eminent  perfonages  that  has 
appeared  in  England.  Though  his  death  was  loudly  de- 
manded as  a fatisfaflion  to  juftice,  and  an  atonement  for 
the  many  violations  of  the  conftitution  ; it  may  fafely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  fentence,  by  which  he  fell,  was  an 
enormity  greater  than  the  worft  of  thofe  which  his  im- 
placable enemies  profecuted  with  fo  much  cruel  induftry. 
The  people,  in  their  rage,  had  totally  miltaken  the  pro- 
per 6bje£l  of  their  refentment.  All  the  neceflities,  or, 
more  properly  fpeaking,  the  difficulties,  by  which  the 
king  had  been  induced  to  ufe  violent  expedients  for  rail- 
ing fupply,  were  the  refult  of  meafures  previous  to  Straf- 
ford’s favour ; and  if  they  arofe  from  ill  conduft,  he,  at 
leaff-,  was  entirely  innocent.  Even  thofe  violent  expe- 
dients themfelves,  which  occafioncd  the  complaint  that 
the  conftitution  was  fubverted,  had  been,  all  of  them 
condudled,  fo  far  as  appeared,  without  his  counfel  or 
aftiftance.  And  whatever  his  private  advice  might  be 
this  falutary  maxim  he  failed  not,  often  and  publicly,  to 
inculcate  in  the  king’s  prefence,  that,  if  any  inevitable 
neceffity  ever  obliged  the  fovercign  to  violate  the  laws, 

« Rufhworib.  ▼ol,  »,  p.  267. 

< That  Strafford  was  fecretly  no  enemy  to  arbitrary  counfels,  appearsfrom 
fomeof  bit  leuertand  dirpatchesi  particularly  vol.ii.  pt6o«  where  be  feexm 
wilh  that  a ftandlni;  armjr  were  eflabllfhed* 
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this  licence  ought  to  be  pra£Hfed  with  extreme  tererve>  c h^a  p. 
and,  as  foon  as  poffible,  a juft  atonement  be  made  to  the 


conftitution,  for  any  injury  which  it  might  fuftain  from 
fuch  dangerous  precedents  The  firft  parliament  after 
the  reftoration  reverfcd  the  bill  of  attainder  ; and  even  a 
few  weeks  after  Strafford’s  execution,  this  very  parlia- 
ment remitted  to  his  children  the  more  feverc  confequences 
of  his  fentence : As  if  confcious  of  the  violence,  with 
which  the  profecution  had  been  conduced. 

Im  vain  did  Charles  expeift,  as  a return  for  fo  many 
inftances  of  unbounded  compliance,  that  the  parliament 
would  at  laft  fhow  him  fome  indulgence,  and  would  cor- 
dially fall  into  that  unanimity,  to  which,  at  the  expence 
of  his  own  power,  and  gf  his  friend’s  life,  he  fo  ear- 
neftly  courted  them.  All  his  conceffions  were  poifoned 
by  their  fufpicion  of  his  want  of  cordiality  ; and  the  fup- 
pofed  attempt  to  engage  the  army  againft  them,  ferved 
with  many  as  a confirmation  of  this  jealoufy.  It  v/as 
natural  for  the  king  to  feek  fome  refource,  while  all  the 
world  feemed  to  defert  him,  or  combine  againft  him  j 
and  this  probably  was  the  utmoft  of  that  embryo-fcheme 
which  was  formed  with  regard  to  the  army.  But  the 
popular  leaders  ftill  infifted,  that  a dcfperate  plot  was 
laid  to  bring  up  the  forces  immediately,  and  offer  violence 
to  the  parliament : A defign  of  which  Picrcy’s  evidence 
acquits  the  king,  and  which  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  Scottifh  army  feems  to  render  abfolutely  impradli- 
cable  By  means,  however,  of  thefe  fufpicions,  was 


1641. 


? Raihworths  voU  iv.  p.  5671  56S»  569^  570. 

h The  project  of  briogin|  up  (he  army  10  London,  according  to  Plercy,  wm 
propofed  to  the  king ; but  he  rejefied  it  as  foolilh  ; Beciufe  the  Scots,  who 
were  in  arms,  and  lying  in  their  neighbourhood,  muli  be  at  London  as  foon  as 
the  EngUih  army.  This  reafon  is  fo  folid  and  convincing,  that  it  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  Pletcy's  evidence}  and  conlequently  acquits 
the  king  of  this  terrible  plot  of  bringing  up  the  army,  which  made  fuch  a 
aoife  at  the  time,  and  was  a pretence  for  fo  many  viTienccs* 
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C H^A  P.  tlie  fame  implacable  fpirit  ftill  kept  alive  ; and  the  com- 
. mons,  without  giving  the  king  any  fatisfaclion  in  the 
;64i.  fettlement  of  his  revenue,  proceeded  to  carry  their  in- 
roads, with  great  vigour,  into  his  now  defencelefs  prero- 
gative 

Fiih  com-  The  two  ruling  pafllons  of  this  parliament,  were  zeal 
Aar-cham-  liberty,  and  an  averfion  to  the  church  ; and  to  both 
her  abolifli-  of  thcfe,  nothing  could  appear  more  exceptionable,  than 
the  court  of  high  commiffion,  whofc  inftitution  rendered 
it  entirely  arbitrary,  and  affigned  to  it  the  defence  of  the 
ccclefiallical  ellablifhment.  The  liar-chamber  alfo  was 
a court,  which  exerted  high  diferetionary  powers  ; and 
had  no  precifc  rule  or  limit,  either  with  regard  to  the 
caufes  which  came  under  its  jurifdifiion,  or  the  decifions 
which  it  formed.  A bill  unanimoufly  pafled  the  houfes 
to  abolilh  thefe  two  courts  ; and,  in  them,  to  annihilate 
the  principal  and  moll  dangerous  articles  of  the  king’s 
prerogative.  By  the  fame  bill,  the  jurifdidlion  of  the 
council  was  regulated,  and  its  authority  abridged 
Charles  hefitated  before  he  gave  his  alTent.  But  finding 
that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  that  he  poflelTed 
no  refource  in  cafe  of  a rupture,  he  at  lall  affixed  the 
royal  faniSlion  to  this  excellent  bill.  But  to  Ihow  the 
parliament,  that  he  was  fufficiently  apprifed  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  grant,  he  obferved  to  them,  that  this  llatute 
altered  in  a great  meafure  the  fundamental  laws,  eccle- 
fiallical  and  civil,  which  many  of  his  predecelTors  had 
cfiabjilhed 

By  removing  the  ftar-chamber,  the  king’s  power  of 
binding  the  people  by  his  proclamations,  was  indire£)ly 
abolilhed  ; and  that  important  branch  of  prerogative,  the 
llrong  fymbol  of  arbitrary  power,  and  unintelligible  in  a 

i CIjtMdon,  *ol.  i.  p.  xs6.  Ic  Idrin,  ibid.  p.  183,  184.  Whir, 

locke,  p.  47.  RufhwMtb,  >ol.  iii.  p.  1383,  13S4.  8 RufliKorth, 

tol.  v.  p.  307. 
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limited  conftitution,  being  at  laft  removed,  left  the  fyftem  * ■*. 
of  government  more  confiftent  and  uniform.  The  ftar-  . ^ ‘ 

chamber  alone  was  accuftomed  to  puniih  infradUons  of  >64»» 
the  king’s  edidls:  But  as  no  courts  of  judicature  now 
remained,  except  thofe  in  Weftminfter-hall,  which  take 
cognizance  only  of  common  and  ftatute  law,  the  king 
may  thenceforth  ilTuc  proclamations,  but  no  man  is  bound 
to  obey  them.  It  muft,  however,  be  confelTed,  that  the 
experiment  here  made  by  the  parliament,  was  not  a little 
ralh  and  adventurous.  No  government,  at  that  time, 
appeared  in  the  world,  nor  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  any  hiftory,  which  fubfifted  without  the  mix- 
ture of  fome  arbitrary  authority,  committed  to  fome 
magiftrate  ; and  it  might  reafonably,  before- hand,  appear 
doubtful,  whether  human  fociety  could  ever  reach  that 
ftate  of  perfedtion,  as  to  fupport  itfelf  with  no  other  con- 
troul  than  the  general  and  rigid  maxims  of  law  and 
equity.  But  the  parliamentjuftly  thought,  that  the  king 
was  too  eminent  a magiftrate  to  be  trufted  with  difere- 
tionary  power,  which  he  might  fo  eafily  turn  to  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  liberty.  And  in  the  event  it  has  hitherto 
been  found,  that,  though  fome  fcnfible  inconveniences 
arife  from  the  maxim  of  adhering  ftridlly  to  law,  yet  the 
advantages  overbalance  them,  and  fhould  render  the  Eng- 
gliftj  grateful  to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  who,  after 
repeated  contefts,  at  laft  cftabliflied  that  noble,  though 
dangerous,  principle. 

At  the  requeft  of  the  parliament,  Charles,  inftead  of 
the  patents  during  pleafure,  gave  all  the  judges  patents 
during  their  good  behaviour”':  A circumftancc  of  the 
greateft  moment  towards  fecuring  their  independency,  and 
barring  the  entrance  of  arbitrary  power  into  the  ordinary 
courts  of  judicature: . 

» May,  p.  107. 
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The  marfhal’s  court,  which  took  cognizance  of  offen^* 
five  words,  and  was  not  thought  fufficiently  limited  by 
law,  was  alfo,  for  that  reafon,  abolilhed  The  ftan- 
nary  courts,  which  excrcifed  jurifdidion  over  the  miners, 
being  liable  to  a like  objedlion,  underwent  a like  fate. 
The  abolition  of  the  council  of  the  north  and  the  council 
of  Wales  followed  from  the  fame  principles.  The  au- 
thority of  the  clerk  of  the  market,  who  had  a general 
infpc£Iion  over  the  weights  and  meafures  throughout  the 
kingdom,  was  transferred  to  the  mayors,  IherifFs,  and  or- 
dinary magiftrates. 

In  fliort,  if  we  take  a furvey  of  the  tranfaiSions  of  this 
memorable  parliament,  during  the  firil  period  of  its  ope- 
rations, wo  {hall  hnd,  that,  excepting  Strafford’s  attain- 
der, which  was  a complication  of  cruel  iniquity,  their 
merits,  in  other  rcfpedls,  fo  much  outweigh  their  mif- 
takes,  as  to  entitle  them  to  praife  from  all  lovers  of 
liberty.  Not  only  were  former  abufes  remedied,  and  grie- 
vances redrelfed : Great  provifion,  for  the  future,  was 
made  by  law  againif  the  return  of  like  complaints.  And 
if  the  means,  by  which  they  obtained  fuch  advantages 
fitvour  often  of  artifice,  fometimes  of  violence;  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  revolutions  of  government  cannot  be 
effeifted  by  the  mere  force  of  argument. and  reafoning  : 
And  that  faftions  being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  fo 
firmly  regulate  the  tempers  of  others,  nor  their  own,  as 
to  enfure  themfelves  againft  all  exorbitancies. 

The  parliament  now  came  to  a paufe.  The  king  had 
promifed  his  Scottifh  fubjeifts,  that  he  would  this  fum- 
mer  pay  them  a vifit,  in  order  to  fettle  their  government ; 
and  though  the  Englifh  parliament  was  very  importunate 
with  him,  that  he  fhould  lay  afide  that  journey;  they 
Could  not  prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  delay  it.  As 

» Nitfon,  vol.  i.  y.  77S, 

he 
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he  muft  neceffarily  in  his  journey  have  pafled  through  the  C H p. 
troops  of  both  nations,  the  commons  feem  to  have  enter-  ■ - _* 

tained  great  jealoufy  on  that  account,  and  to  have  now  ^ j^***^' 
hurried  on,  as  much  as  they  formerly  delayed,  the  dif-  Kin^tjourl 
banding  of  the  armies.  The  arrears  therefore  of  the 
Scots  were  fully  paid  them  ; and  thofe  of  the  Englifh  in 
part.  The  Scots  returned  home,  and  the  Englifh  were 
feparated  into  their  feveral  counties,  and  difmified. 

After  this  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  gji,  of  Sept, 
Odlober ; and  a committee  of  both  houfes,  a thing  un- 
precedented, was  appointed  to  fit  during  the  recefs,  with 
very  ample  powers  °.  Pym  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  lower  houfe.  Farther  attempts  were 
made  by  the  parliament,  while  it  fat,  and  even  by  the 
commons  alone,  for  alfuming  fovereign  executive  powers, 
and  publilhing  tlieir  ordinances,  as  they  called  them,  in- 
ftead  of  laws.  The  committee  too,  on  their  part,  was 
ready  to  imitate  the  example. 

A SMALL  committee  of  both  houfes  v/as  appointed  to 
attend  the  king  into  Scotland,  in  order,  as  was  pretended, 
to  fee  that  the  articles  of  pacification  were  executed ; but 
really  to  be  fpies  upon  him,  and  extend  ftill  farther  the 
ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,'as  well  as  eclipfe  the 
majefty  of  theking.  'I'he  earl  of  Bedford,  lord  Howard, 

Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  Sir  William  Armyne,  Fiennes,  and 
Hambden,  were  the  perfons  chofen  f. 

Endeavours  were  ufed,  before  Charles’s  departure, 
to  have  a proteilor  of  the  kingdom  appointed,  with  a 
power  to  pafs  laws  without  having  recourfe  to  the  king.  • . 

So  little  regard  was  now  paid  to  royal  authority,  or  to  the 
efiabliOied  confiitution  of  the  kingdom. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  affairs  which  occurred 
during  this  bufy  period,  we  have  almoft  overlooked  the 

e Rulhwottb,  vol.  T.  f.  387.  P Ibid,  p,  376. 
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marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary  with  William  prince  of 
Orange.  The  king  concluded  not  this  alliance  without 
communicating  his  intentions  to  the  parliament,  who  re- 
ceived the  propofal  with  fatisfadlion  t.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  connexions  with  the  family  of 
Orange  : Connexions,  which  were  afterwards  attended 
with  the  moft  important  confcquenccs,  both  to  the  king-* 
dom  and  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 
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Settlement  of  Scotland Confpiracy  in  Ireland 

Jnjurre^ion  and  majfacre Meeting  of  the  Eng- 

lijh  parliament The  remonftrance Reafons 

cn  both  Jides Impeachment  of  the  bifhops—  - — 

ylccufation  of  the  five  members Tumults—— 

King  lea  ves  London Arrives  in  York 'Pre~ 

par  at  ions  for  civil  war. 


The  Scots,  who  began  thefe  fatal  commotions, 
thought,  that  they  had  finiflied  a very  perilous  un- 
dertaking, much  to  their  profit  and  reputation,  Befides 
the  large  pay  voted  them  for  lying  in  good  quarters  during 
a twelvemonth,  the  Englifh  parliament  had  conferred  on 
them  a prefent  of  300,000  pounds  for  their  brotherly 
affiflance In  the  articles  of  pacification,  they  were 
declared  to  have  ever  been  good  fubjedls  ; and  their  mili- 
tary expeditions  were  approved  of,  as  enterprizes  calcu- 
lated and  intended  for  his  majefly’s  honour  and  advantage. 
To  carry  farther  the  triumph  over  their  fovereign,  thefe 
terms,  fo  ignominious  to  him,  were  ordered  by  a vote 
of  parliament,  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  upon  a day  of 
thankfgiving,  appointed  for  the  national  pacification  * : 
All  their  claims  for  the  reftridlion  of  prerogative,  were 
agreed  to  be  ratified  ; And  what  they  more  valued  than  all 
thefe  advantages  ; they  had  a near  profpe<5t  of  fpreading 
€the  prefbyterian  difeipline  in  England  and  Ireland,  from 
the  feeds,  which  they  had  fcattered,  of  their  religious 
principles,  Never  did  refined  Athens  fo  exult  in  difFu- 
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CHAP,  fing  the  fcicnccs  and  liberal  arts  over  a favage  world  ; 

. * . never  did  generous  Rome  fo  pleal’e  herfelf  in  the  view  of 

1641.  law  and  order  eftablifhed  by  her  vidlorious  arms  ; as  the 
Scots  now  rejoiced,  in  communicating  their  barbarous 
zeal  and  theological  fervour,  to  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. 

Au*.  14.  Charles,  defpoiled  in  England  of  a confiderable  part 
Sctticmtnt  of  his  authority,  and  dreading  lUll  farther  encroachments 
ti  StoiUod.  ypjjjj  arrived  in  Scotland,  with  an  intention  of  ab- 
' dicating  almod  entirely  the  fmall  ftiarp  of  power  which 

there  remained  to  him,  and  of  giving  full  fatisfa<^ion,  if 
polTible,  to  his  reftlefs  fubjetSs  in  that  kingdom. 

The  lords  of  articles  were  an  ancient  inftitution  in 
the  Scottilh  parliament.  They  were  conilituted  after 
this  manner.  The  temporal  lords  chofe  eight  bilhops  : 
'I'he  biihops  elected  eight  temporal  lords : Thefe  fixteen 
named  eight  commillioners  of  counties,  and  eight  bur- 
gcHes  : And  without  the  previous  confent  of  the  thirty- 
two,  who  were  denominated  lords  of  articles,  no  motion 
could  be  made  in  parliament.  As  the  biihops  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  court,  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
lords  of  articles,  by  neceflary  confequence,  depended  on 
the  king’s  nomination  ; and  the  prince,  belides  one  ne- 
gative after  the  bills  had  palled  through  parliament, 
polfclled  indiredly  another  before  their  introdu(2ion ; a 
prerogative  of  much  greater  confequence  than  the  former. 
The  bench  of  biihops  being  now  abolilhed,  the  parlia- 
ment laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  totally  fet  afide 
the  lords  of  articles ; And  till  this  important  point  was 
obtained,  the  nation,  properly  fpeaking,  could  not  be 
faid  to  enjoy  any  regular  freedom  ‘. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithftanding  this  inftitu- 
tion, to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  England,  the 
royal  authority  was  always  deemed  much  lower  in  Scot- 
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land  than  in  the  former  kingdom.  Bacon  reprefents  it  as  c P. 
one  advantage  to  be  expeded  from  the  union,  that  the  ■ ,» 

too  extenfive  prerogative  of  England  would  be  abridged 
by  the  example  of  Scotland,  and  the  too  narrow  prero- 
gative of  Scotland  be  enlarged  from  the  imitation  of  Eng- 
land. The  Englifh  were,  at  that  time,  a civilized 
people,  and  obedient  to  the  laws  : But  among  the  Scots, 
it  was  of  little  confequence  how  the'laws  were  framed, 
or  by  whom  voted,  while  the  exorbitant  ariftocracy  had 
it  fo  much  in  their  power  to  prevent  their  regular  execu- 
tion. 


T HE  peers  and  commons  formed  only  one  houfe  in  the 
Scottifh  parliament : And  as  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
James,  continued  by  Charles,  to  grace  Englifli  gentle- 
men with  Scottifh  titles,  all  the  determinations  of  parlia- 
ment, it  was  to  be  feared,  would  in  time  depend  upon 
the  prince,  by  means  of  thefe  votes  of  foreigners,  who 
had  no  intereft  or  property  in  the  nation.  It  was  there- 
fore a law  deferving  approbation,  that  no  man  Ihould 
be  created  a Scotch  peer,  who  pofielTed  not  10,000  marks 
(above  500  pounds)  of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom 
A LAW  for  triennial  parliaments  was  likewife  pafled  ; 
and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  laft  aft  of  every  parliament 
fiiould  be  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
parliament  next  enfuing 

T HE  king  was  deprived  of  that  power,  formerly  exer- 
cifed,  of  ilTuing  proclamations,  which  enjoined  obedience, 
under  the  penalty  of  treafon  : A prerogative,  which  in- 
vefled  him  with  the  whole  legiflative  authority,  even  in 
matters  of  the  higheft  importance 

So  far  was  laudable  : But  the  mod  fatal  blow  given  to 
royal  authority,  and  what  in  a manner  dethroned  the 
prince,  was  the  article,  that  no  member  of  the  privy 
council,  in  whole  hands,  during  the  king’s  abfence,  the 
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® whole  adnhiniflration  lay,  no  officer  of  Rate,  none  of  ffie 

« - ^ f judges,  fhould  be  appointed  but  by  advice  and  approba- 
lion  of  parliament.  Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of 
their  feats,  four  judges  w'ho  had  adhered  to  his  interefts  ; 
and  their  place  was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to 
the  ruling  party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alfo 
fworn  of  the  privy  council.  And  all  the  minifters  of 
ftate,  coutifellors,  and  judges,  were,  by  law,  to  hold 
their  places  during  life  or  good  behaviour 

The  king,  while  in  Scotland,  conformed  himfelf  en- 
tirely to  the  eftablilhed  church  ; and  affifted  with  great 
gravity,  at  the  long  prayers  and  longer  fermons  with 
which  the  prefbytcrians  endeavoured  to  regale  him.  He 
bellowed  penfions  and  preferments  on  Henderfon,  Gil- 
lefpy,  and  other  popular  preachers  ; and  pra£Ufed  every 
art  to  foften,  if  not  to  gain,  his  greateft  enemies.  The 
car!  of  Argylc  was  created  a marquis,  lord  Loudon  an 
carl,  Lefley  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Leven 
' His  friends,  he  was  obliged,  for  the  prefent,  to  negledl 

and  overlook  : Some  of  them  were  difgufted  : And  his 
enemies  were  not  reconciled  ; but  aferibed  all  his  carefies 
and  favours  to  aitifice  and  ncce.ffity. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  an  appre- 
henfion  real  or  pretended,  that  the  earl  of  Crawfurd  and 
others  meant  to  afiaffinate  them,  left  the  parliament  fud- 
denly,  and  retired  into  the  country  : But  upon  invitation 
and  aflurances,  returned  in  a few  days.  This  event 
which  had  neither  caufe  nor  effedl  that  was  vifible,  nor 
purpofe,  ncr  confequence,  was  commonly  denominated 
the  incident.  But  though  the  incident  had  no  effedl  in 
Scotland  ; what  was  not  expecled,  it  was  attended  with 
confcquences  in  England.  The  Englifli  parliament 
oa.bsv  16.  which  was  now  affemblcd,  being  willing  to  awaken  the 
people’s  tendernefs  by  exciting  their  fears,  immediately 
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took  the  alarm  ; as  if  the  malignants,  fo  they  called  the  C P. 

king’s  party,  had  laid  a plot  at  once  to  murder  them  and 

all  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms.  They  applied,  there- 

fore,  to  Efiex,  whom  the  king  had  left  general  in  the 

fouth  of  England  j and  he  ordered  a guard  to  attend 

them  *. 

But  while  the  king  was  employed  in  pacifying  the 
commotions  in  Scotland,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to 
England,  in  order  to  apply  himfclf  to  the  fame  falutary 
work  in  that  kingdom  ; he  received  intelligence  of  a 
dangerous  rebellion  broken  out  in  Ireland,  with  circum- 
ftances  of  the  utmoft  horror,  bloodfhcd,  and  devaftation. 

On  every  fide,  this  unfortunate  prince  was  purfued  with 
murmurs,  difeontent,  fadlion,  and  civil  wars;  and  the 
fire,  from  all  quarters,  even  by  the  moft  independent  ac- 
cidents, at  once  blazed  up  about  him. 

The  great  plan  of  James,  in  the  adminiftration  of 
Ireland,  continued  by  Charles,  was,  byjufticeand  peace, 
to  reconcile  that  turbulent  people  to  the  authority  of 
laws,  and,  introducing  art  and  induftry  among  them,  to 
cure  them  of  that  floth  and  barbarifm  to  which  they  had 
ever  been  fubjidl.  In  order  to  ferve  both  thefe  purpofes, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fecure  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to 
the  Englifli  crown,  great  colonies  of  Britifh  had  been 
carried  over,  and,  being  intermixed  with  the  Irifh,  had 
every  where  introduced  a new  face  of  things  into  that 
country.  During  a peace  of  near  forty  years,  the  in- 
veterate quarrels  between  the  nations  feemed,  in  a great 
meafure,  to  be  obliterated  ; and  though  much  of  the 
landed  property,  forfeited  by  rebellion,  had  been  confer- 
red on  the  new  planters,  a more  than  equal  return  had 
been  made,  by  their  inftrudling  the  natives  in  tillage, 
building,  manufadlures,  and  all  the  civilized  arts  of 
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life  This  had  been  tlic  courfe  of  things  during  the 
fucceiEve  adminiftrations  of  Chichefter,  Grandifon,  Falk- 
land, and,  above  all,  of  Strafford.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  this  latter  nobleman,  the  pacific  plans,  now  come 
to  greater  maturity,  and  forwarded  by  his  vigour  and  in- 
duflry,  feemed  to  have  operated  with  full  fuccefs,  and  to 
have  beftowed,  at  laft,  on  tliat  favage  country,  the  face 
of  a European  fettlement. 

After  Strafford  fell  a viflim  to  popular  rage,  the 
humours  excited  in  Ireland  by  that  great  event,  could 
not  fuddenly  be  compofed,  but  continued  to  produce  the 
greateft  innovations  in  the  government. 

The  Britifh  proteflants,  tranfplanted  into  Ireland, 
having,  every  moment  before  their  eyes,  all  the  horrors 
of  popery,  had  naturally  been  carried  into  the  oppofite 
extreme,  and  had  univerfally  adopted  the  higheft  prin- 
ciples and  pradlices  of  the  puritans.  Monarchy,  as  well 
as  the  hierarchy,  was  become  odious  to  them  j and  every 
method  of  limiting  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and 
detaching  themfelves  from  the  king  of  England,  was 
greedily  adopted  and  purfued.  They  confidered  not,  that 
as  they  fcarcely  formed  the  fixth  part  of  the  people,  and 
were  fecretly  obnoxious  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  their 
only  method  of  fupporting  themfelves  was  by  maintain- 
ing royal  authority,  and  preferving  a great  dependance  on 
their  mother- country.  The  Englifh  commons,  likewife, 
in  their  furious  profecution  of  Strafford,  had  overlooked 
the  moft  obvious  confequences  ; and,  while  they  imputed 
to  him,  as  a crime,  every  diferetionary  adl  of  authority, 
they  defpoiled  all  fucceeding  governors  of  that  power,  by 
which  alone  the  Irilh  could  be  retained  in  fubje£lion. 
And  fo  ftrong  was  the  current  for  popular  government  in 
all  the  three  kingdoms,  that  the  moft  eftablifhed  maxims 
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of  policy  were  every  where  abandoned,  in  order  to  gratify  ^ p. 
this  ruling  paffion.  . . ' ^ 


Charles,  unable  to  refift,  had  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  Irifli,  as  to  the  Scottifh  and  Englifli  parliaments  ; 
and  found  too,  that  their  encroachments  ftill  rofe  in  pro- 
portion to  his  conceflions.  Thofe  fubfidies,  which  them - 
fclves  had  voted,  they  reduced,  by  a fubfequent  vote,  to 
a fourth  part  : The  court  of  high  commiffion  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a grievance  : Adartial  law  abolifhed  : The 
jurifdicSion  of  the  council  annihilated  : Proclamations 
and  aiSls  of  ftate  declared  of  no  authority  ; Every  order  or 
inftitution,  which  depended  on  monarchy,  was  invaded  ; 
and  the  prince  was  defpoiled  of  all  his  prerogative, 
without  the  lead  pretext  of  any  violence  or  illegality  in 
his  adminidration. 

The  danding  army  of  Ireland  was  ufually  about  3000 
men ; but  in  order  to  afliit  the  king  in  fuppreffing  the 
ScottiOi  covenanters,  Strafford  had  railed  8000  more,  and' 
had  incorporated  with  them  a thoufand  men,  drawn  from 
the  old  army  ; a neceffary  expedient  for  bedowing  order 
and  difeipline  on  the  new  levied  foldiers.  The  private 
men  in  this  army  were  all  catholics ; but  the  officers, 
both  commiflion  and  non-commilfion,  were  protedants, 
and  could  entirely  be  depended  on  by  Charles.  The 
Englifh  commons  entertained  the  greated  apprehenfions 
on  account  of  this  army  ; and  never  ceafed  foliciting  the 
king,  till  he  agreed  to  break  it  : Nor  would  they  con- 
fent  to  any  propofal  for  augmenting  the  danding  army  to 
5000  men  ; a number  which  the  king  deemed  neceffary 
for  retaining  Ireland  in  obedience. 

Charles,  thinking  it  dangerous,  that  8000  men  ac- 
cudomed  to  idlenefs,  and  trained  to  the  ufe  of  arms, 
Ihould  be  difperfed  among  a nation  fo  turbulent  and  un- 
fettled, agreed  with  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  to  have  them 
tFanfported  into  Flanders,  and  enlided  in  bis  mader’s  fer- 
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c P.  vice.  The  Englifh  commons,  pretending  apprehenfioits, 

. ' j left  regular  bodies  of  troops,  difciplined  in  the  Low  Coun- 

1641.  tries,  ftiould  prove  ftill  more  dangerous,  ftiewed  fome 
averfion  to  this  expedient ; and  the  king  reduced  his  al- 
lowance to  40CO  men.  But  when  the  Spaniards  had  hir- 
ed Ihips  for  tranfporting  thefe  troops,  and  the  men  were 
ready  to  embark  ; the  commons,  willing  to  (bow  their 
power,  and  not  difpleafed  with  an  opportunity  of  curbing 
and  alFronting  the  king,  prohibited  every  one  from  fur- 
nifhing  veflels  for  that  fervice.  And  thus  the  proje£l, 
formed  by  Charles,  of  freeing  the  country  from  thefe 
men,  was  unfortunately  difappointed 

The  old  Irifh  remarked  all  thefe  falfe  fteps  of  the 
Englifti,  and  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Though 
their  animofity  againft  that  nation,  for  want  of  an  occa- 
fion  to  exert  itfelf,  feemed  to  beextinguiftied,  it  was  only 
compofed  into  a temporary  and  deceitful  tranquillity 
.Their  interefts,  both  with  regard  to  property  and  religion^ 
fecretly  ftimulated  them  to  a revolt.  No  individual  of 
any  fept,  according  to  the  ancient  cuftoms,  had  the  pro- 
perty of  any  particular  eftate  ; but  as  the  whole  fept  had 
a title  to  a whole  territory,  they  ignorantly  preferred  this 
barbarous  community  before  the  more  fecure  and  nar- 
rower pollellions  alligned  them  by  the  Englifti.  An  in- 
dulgence, amounting  almoft  to  a toleration,  had  been 
giveivto  the  catholic  religion  : But  fo  long  as  the  churches 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  were  kept  from  the  priefts, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  endure  the  neighbourhood  of 
profane  heretics,  being  themfelves  difeontented,  they 
continually  endeavoured  to  retard  any  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Englifti  and  the  Irifti  nations. 

C»«fpirity  There  was  a gentleman  called  Roger  More,  who, 
in  Ireland,  though  of  a narrow  fortune,  was  defeended  from  an 
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Bticlent  Irlfli  family,  and  was  much  celebrated  among  his  C p. 
countrymen  for  valour  and  capacity.  This  man  firft  ■ / ‘ 

formed  the  projedl  of  expelling  the  Englifli,  and  aflerting  ' 
the  independency  of  his  native  country'.  He  fecretly  ’ 

■went  from  Chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  rouzed  up  every  ■ 
latent  principle  of  difeontent.  He  maintained  a clofe 
correfpondence  with  lord  Maguire  and  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neale,  the  moft  powerful  of  the  old  Irilh.  By  conver- 
fation,  by  letters,  by  his  emiffaries,  he  reprefented  to  his 
countrymen  the  motives  of  a revolt.  He  obferved  to 
them,  that,  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  faftions 
of  the  Englifli,  the  king’s  authority  in  Britain  was  re- 
duced to  fo  low  a condition,  that  he  never  could  exert 
himfelf  with  any  vigour,  in  maintaining  the  Englifh 
dominion  over  Ireland ; that  the  catholics,  in  the  Irifli 
houfe  of  commons,  afiifted  by  the  proteflants,  had  fo 
diminiflied  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  power  of  the 
lieutenant,  as  would  much  facilitate  the  conducting,  to 
its  defired  effeCt,  any  confpiracy  or  combination,  which 
could  be  formed;  that  the  Scots  having  fo  fuccefsfully 
thrown  off  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England,  and 
affumed  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  had  fet  an 
example  to  the  Irifh,  who  had  fo  much  greater  opref- 
fions  to  complain  of  j that  the  Englifh  planters,  who  had 
expelled  them  their  poffelfions,  fuppreffed  their  religion, 
and  bereaved  them  of  their  liberties,  were  but  a handful 
in  comparifon  of  the  natives;  that  they  lived  in  the  mofl 
fupine  fecurity,  interfperfed  with  their  numerous  ene- 
mies, trufting  to  the  proteClion  of  a fmall  army,  which 
was  itfelf  fcattered  in  inconfiderable  divifions  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom;  that  a great  body  of  men,  difei- 
plined  by  the  government,  were  now  thrown  loofe,  and 
were  ready  for  any  daring  or  defperate  enterprize ; that 
though  the  catholics  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  in  fome 
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toleraWc  meafure,  the  cxercife  of  their  religion,  from  the 
moderation  of  their  indulgent  prince,  they  muft  hence- 
forth expecf,  that  the  government  will  be  conducted  by 
other  maxims  and  other  principles ; that  the  puritanical 
parliament,  having  at  length  fubdued  their  fovereign, 
would,  no  doubt,  as  foon  as  they  had  confolidated  their 
authority,  extend  their  ambitious  enterprizes  to  Ireland, 
and  make  the  catholics  in  that  kingdom  feci  the  fame  fu- 
rious perfecution,  to  which  their  brethren  in  England 
were  at  prefent  expofed  j and  that  a revolt  in  the  Irifli, 
tending  only  to  vindicate  their  native  liberty  againft  the 
violence  of  foreign  invaders,  could  never,  at  any  time,  be 
deemed  rebellion ; much  lefs  during  the  pwefentconfufions, 
when  their  priiKC  was,  in  a manner,  a prifoner,  and 
obedience  mud  be  paid,  not  to  him,  but  to  thofe  who  had 
traiteroudy  ufurped  his  lawful  authority  ^ 

By  thefc  conftderations,  More  engaged  all  the  heads  of 
the  native  Iri(h  into  the  confpiracy.  The  Errglifh  of  the 
pale,  as  they  were  called,  or  the  old  Engli&  planters, 
being  all  catholics,  it  was  hoped,  would  afterwards  join 
the  party,  which  reftored  their  religion  to  its  ancient 
fplendour  and  authority.  The  intention  was.  That  Sir 
Phelim  O’Neale  and  tile  other  confpirators  Ihould  begin 
an  infurri-J’'on  on  one  day,  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  Ihould  . 'ack  all  the  Englilh  fettlements and  that, 
on  the  fame  day,  lord  Maguire  and  Roger  More  Ihould 
furprize  the  cadle  of  Dublin.  The  commencement  of 
the  revolt  was  fixed  on  the  approach  of  winter,  that 
there  might  be  more  difficulty  in  tranfporting  forces 
from  England.  Succours  to  themfelves  and  fupplies  of 
arms  they  expedled  from  France,  in  confequence  of  a 
promife  made  them  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  And  many 
Irifli  officers,  who  ferved  in  the  Spanifli  troops,  had 
engaged  to  join  them,  as  foon  as  they  faw  an  infurrec- 
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tion  entered  upon  by  their  catholic  brethren.  News,  ^ P. 
which  every  day  arrived  from  England,  of  the  fury  ex-  . _ I j 
prefied  by  the  commons  againft  all  papifts,  ftruck  freflt  i64>* 


terror  into  the  Irifli  nationj  and  both  ftimulated  the  con-, 
fpirators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpofe,  and  gave  them 
aiTured  hopes  of  the  concurrence  of  all  their  country- , 
men  *. 

Such  propenfity  to  a revolt  was  difcovered  in  all  the 
Irifli,  that  it  was  deemed  unneceflary,  as  it  was  danger- 
ous, to  entruft  the  fecret  to  many  hands ; and  the  ap- 
pointed day  drew  nigh,  nor  had  any  difcovery  been  yet 
made  to  the  government.  The  king,  indeed,  had  re- 
ceived information  from  his  ambalTadors,  that  fomething 
was  in  agitation  among  the  Irifh  in  foreign  parts;  but 
though  he  gaVe  warning  to  the  adminiitration  in  Ireland, 
the  intelligence  was  entirely  neglefled**.  Secret  rumours, 
likewife,  were  heard  of  fome  approaching  confpiracy; 
but  no  attention  was  pid  to  them.  The  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  lieutenant,  remain- 
ed in  London.  The  two  juftices,  Sir  William  Parfons 
and  Sir  John  Borlace,  were  men  of  fmall  abilities ; and, 
by  an  inconvenience,  common  to  all  fa61ious  times,  owed 
their  advancement  to  nothing  but  their  2eal  for  the 
party  by  whom  every  thing  Was  now  governed.  Tran- 
quil from  their  ignpranCe  and  inexperience,  thefe  men 
indulged  themfelve?-in  the  moft  profound  repofe,  on  the 
very  brink  of  deftri^/ion. 

But  they  were  awakened  from  their  fecurity,  on  the 
very  day  before  that  which  was  appointed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hoflilities.  The  caftle  of  Dublin,  by  which 
the  capital  was  commanded,  contained  arhas  for  io,poo 
men,  with  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a propor- 
tionable quantity  of  ammunition : Yet  was  this  important 
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C P.  place  guarded,  and  that  too  without  any  care,  by  no 
‘ . greater  force  than  fifty  men.  Maguire  and  More  were 

1641.  already  in  town  with  a numerous  band  of  their  partizans: 
Others  were  expedled  that  night : And,  next  morning, 
they  were  to  enter  upon,  what  they  efteemed  the  eaficft 
of  all  enterprizes,  the  furprizal  of  the  caftle,  O’ConolIy, 
an  Iriftiman,  but  a proteftant,  betrayed  the  confpiracy  to 
Parfons'.  The  juftices  and  council  fled  immediately, 
for  fafety,  into  the  caftle,  and  re-inforced  the  guards. 
The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  the  city,  and  all  the  pro- 
teflants  prepared  for  defence.  More  efcaped:  Maguire 
was  taken ; and  Mahone,  one  of  the  confpirators,  being 
likewife  feized,  firft  difeovered  to  the  juftices,  the  pro- 
ject of  a general  infurrection,  and  redoubled  the  appre- 
hcnfiotis  which  already  were  univerfally  diffufed  through- 
out Dublin'^. 

Irifti  infur-  But  though  O’Conolly’s  difeovery  faved  the caftle  from 
® furprize,  the  confelliori  extorted  from  Mahone  came 
too  late  to  prevent  the  intended  infurredlion.  O’Neale 
and  his  confederates  had  alre.ady  taken  arms  in  Ulfter. 
The  Irifh,  every  where  intermingled  with  the  Englifh, 
nccded,but  a hint  from  their  leaders  and  priefts  to  begin, 
hoftilitjes  againft  a people  whom  they  hated  on  account 
of  their  religion,  arid  envied  for  their  riches  and  profpe- 
rity'.  , The  houfes,  cattle,  goods,  of  the  unwary  Eng- 
lifih  were  firft  feized.  Thofc  who  heard  of  the  commo- 
tions in  their  neighbourhood,  inftead  of  deferring  their 
habitations,  and  aflcmbling  for  mutual  proteiftion,  re- 
mained at  home,  in  hopes  of  defending  their  proper- 
ty; and  fell  thus  feparately  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies'". After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  itfelf,  cruelty, 
■and  the  moft  barbarous  that  ever,  in  any  nation,  was 
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known  or  heard  of,  began  its  operations.  An  univerfal  C H^A  p, 
maflacre  commenced  of  the  Englilh,  now  defencelefs,  j 

and  paflively  refigned  to  their  inhuman  foes.  No  age, 
no  fex,  no  condition  was  fpared.  The  wife  weeping 
for  her  butchered  hufband,  and  embracing  her  helplefs 
children,  was  pierced  v/ith  them,  and  perilhed  by  the 
fame  ftroke The  old,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  the 
infirm,  underwent  a like  fate,  and  were  confounded  in 
one  common  ruin.  In  vain  did  flight  fave  from  the  firft 
affimlt:  Deftruction  was,  every  where,  let  loofe  and 
met  the  hunted  vidims  at  every  turn.  In  vain  was  re- 
courfe  had  to  relations,  to  companions,  to  friends:  All 
connexions  were  diflblved,  and  death  was  dealt  by  that 
hand,  from  which  prote(9ion  was  implored  and  expefled. 

Without  provocation,  without  oppofition,  the  aflonilhed 
Englilb,  living  in  profound  peace,  and  full  fecurity,  were 
maffacred  by  their  neareft  neighbours,  with  whom  they 
had  long  upheld  a continued  intercourfe  of  kindnefs  and 
good  offices". 

But  death  was  the  flightefl:  punifhment  inflidled  by 
thofe  rebels:  All  the  tortures  which  wanton  cruelty 
could  devife,  all  the  lingering  pains  of  body,  the  an- 
guilh  of  mind,  the  agonies  of  defpair,  could  not  fatiate 
revenge  excited  without  injury,  and  cruelty  derived  from 
no  caufe.  To  enter  into  particulars  would  fhock  the 
leafl:  delicate  humanity.  Such  enormities,  though  atteft- 
ed  by  undoubted  evidence,  appear  almoft  incredible. 
Depraved  nature,  even  perverted  religion,  encouraged 
by  the  utmoft  licence,  reach  not  to  fuch  a pitch  of  fe- 
rocity ; unlefs  the  pity,'  inherent  in  human  bteafts,  be 
deftroved  by  that  contagion  of  example,  which  tranfports 
men  beyond  all  the  ufual  motives  of  condudt  and  beha- 
viour. 
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c P.  The  weaker  fex  thcmfelves,  naturally  tender  to  their 
^ ' I own  fufferings,  and  compaffionate  to  thofe  of  others, 

■ 641.  here  emulated  their  more  robuft  companions,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  cruelty Even  children,  taught  by  tho 
example,  and  encouraged  by  the  exhortation,  of  their 
parents,  effayed  their  feeble  blows  on  the  dead  carcaffes 
or  defencciefs  children  of  the  EngWh’.  The  very  ava- 
rice of  the  Irifli  was  not  a fufficient  reftraint  to  their 
Cruelty.  Such  was  their  frenzy,  that  the  cattle,  which 
diey  had  feized,  and  by  rapine  made  their  own,  yet 
bccaufe  they  bore  the  name  of  Englifli,  were  wantonly 
' flaughtered,  or,  when  covered  with  wounds,  turned  loofe 
into  the  woods  and  defarts 

The  ftately  buildings  or  commodious  habitations  of 
the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  floth  and  ignorance  of 
the  natives,  were  confumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level  with 
the  ground.  And  where  the  miferablc  owners,  Ihut  up 
in  their  houfes,  and  preparing  for  defence,  perilhed  in 
the  flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  a 
double  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  infulting  foes  >.  ^ 

If  any  where  a number  affembled  together,  and,  aflum- 
ing  courage  from  dcfpair,  were  refolved  to  fweeten  death 
by  revenge  on  their  affaflins ; they  were  difarmed  by  capi- 
tulations, and  proraifes  of  fafety,  confirmed  by  the  moft 
folemn  oaths.  But  no  fponer  had  they  furrendered,  than 
the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty,  made 
them  fliare  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen '. 

Others,  more  ingenious  ftill  in  their  barbarity, 
tempted  their  prifoners,  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  to  em- 
brue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends,  brothers,  pa- 
rents; and  haying  thus  rendered  them  accomplices  iq 
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guilt,  gave  them  that  death,  which  they  fought  to  fliuti 
by  dcferving  it”. 

Amidst  all  thefe  enormities,  the  facred  name  of  Re- 
IIGION  refounded  on  every  fide  ; not  to  flop  the  hands  of 
thefe  murderers,  but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  fteel 
their  hearts  againft  every  movement  of  human  or  focial 
fympathy.  The  Englilh,  as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God, 
and  deteftable  to  all  holy  men,  were  marked  out  by  the 
priefts  for  flaughter ; and,  of  all  aftions,  to  rid  the  worhj 
of  thefe  declared  enemies  to  catholic  faith  and  piety, 
was  reprefented  as  the  moft  meritorious”'.  Nature, 
which,  in  that  rude  people,  was  fufficiently  inclined  to 
atrocious  deeds,  was  farther  ftimulated  by  precept  j and 
national  prejudices  empoifoned  by  thofe  averfions,  more 
deadly  and  incurable,  which  arofe  from  an  enraged  fuper- 
flition.  While  death  finiflied  the  fufferings  of  each  vic- 
tim, the  bigoted  affaflins,  with  joy  and  exultation,  ftill 
echoed  in  his  expiring  ears,  that  thefe  agonies  were  but 
the  commencement  of  torments,  infinite  and  eternal”. 

Suci^  were  the  barbarities,  by  which  Sir  Pheliin 
O’Neale  and  the  Irifh  in  Ulfter  fignalized  their  rebellion  : 
An  event,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  human  kind,  and 
worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  deteftation  and  abhorrence. 
The  generous  nature  of  More  was  (hocked  at  the  recital 
of  fuch  enormous  cruelties.  He  flew  to  O’Neale’s  camp ; 
but  found,  that  his  authority,  which  was  fuflicient  ttf 
excite  the  Irifh  to  an  infurretSion,  was  too  feeble  to 
reftrain  their  inhumanity.  Soon  after,  he  abandoned  a 
caufe,  polluted  by  fo  many  crimes ; and  he  retired 
into  Flanders.  Sir  Phelim,  recommended  by  the  great- 
neft  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  too,  by  the  unreftrained 
brutality  of  his  nature,  though  without  any  courage  or 
capacity,  acquired  the  entire  afeendant  over  the  northerp 
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CHAP. 

LV. 


rebels  t.  The  Englilh  colonies  were  totally  annihilated 
in  the  open  country  of  Ulftcr  ; The  Scots,  at  firft,  met 
with  more  favourable  treatment.  In  order  to  engage 
them  to  a pailive  neutrality,  the  Irifli  pretended  to  diftin- 
guifti  between  the  Britifh  nations  ; and  claiming  friend- 
ftiip  and  confanguinity  with  the  Scots,  extended  not  over 
them  the  fury  of  their  malTacres.  Many  of  them  found 
an  opportunity  to  fly  the  country : Others  retired  into 
places  of  fecurity,  and  prepared  thcmfclves  for  defence : 
And  by  this  means,  the  Scottifh  planters,  moft  of  them 
at  leaft,  efcaped  with  their  lives 


From  Ulfter,  the  flames  of  rebellion  difFufed  themfelves, 
in  an  inftant,  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 
In  all  places  death  and  daughter  were  not  uncommon  ; 
though  the  Irifli,  in  thefe  other  provinces,  pretended  to 
aft  with  moderation  and  humanity.  But  cruel  and  bar- 
barous was  their  humanity  ! Not  content  with  fxpelling 
the  Englilh  their  houfes,  with  defpoiling  theni  of  their 
goodly  manors,  with  wafting  their  cultivated  fields  ; they 
ftripped  them  of  their  very  cloaths,  and  turned  them  out, 
naked  and  defencelefs,  to  all  the'fe verities  of  the  feafon". 
The  heavens  themfelves,  as  if  confpiring  againft  that  un- 
happy  people,  were  armed  with  cold  and  tempeft,  un- 
ufual  to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the  mercilefs 
fword  had  left  unfinilhed  The  roads  were  covered 
with  crowds  of  naked  Englifli,  haftenihg  towards  Dublin 
and  the  other  cities,  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of 
their  countrymen.  The  feeble  age  of  children,  the  ten- 
der fex  of  women,  foon  funk  under  the  multiplied  rigours 
of  cold  and  hunger.  Here,  the  hufband,  bidding  a final 
adieu  to  his  expiring  family,  envied  them  that  fate, 
which  he  himfelf  expefted  fo  foon  to  fhare : There,  the 
fon,  having  long  fupported  his  aged  parent,  with  reluc- 
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tance  obeyed  his  laft  commands,  and  abandoning  him  in  C P. 
this  uttermofl:  didrefs,  referved  himfelf  to  the  hopes  of  ■ — f 


avenging  that  death,  which  all  his  efforts  could  not  pre- 
vent or  delay.  The  aftonifhing  greatnefs  of  the  calamity 
deprived  the  fufferers  of  any  relief  from  the  view  of  com- 
panions in  alHi£lion.  With  filent  tears,  or  lamentable 
cries,  they  hurried  on  through  the  hoftile  territories  ; and 
found  every  heartj  which  was  not  ftetled  by  native  bar- 
barity, guarded  by  the  more  implacable  furies  of  miflaken 
piety  and  religion'. 

The  faving  of  Dublin  preferved  in  Ireland  the  remains 
of  the  Englilh  name.  The  gates  of  that  city,  though 
timoroufly  opened,  received  the  wretched  fupplicants, 
and  prefented  to  the  view  a feene  of  human  mifery  be- 
yond what  any  eye  had  ever  before  beheld  Companion 
feized  the  amazed  inhabitants,  aggravated  with  the  fear 
of  like  calamities  ; while  they  obferved  the  numerous  foes 
without  and  within,  which  every  where  environed  them, 
and  reflcdled  on  the  weak  refources  by  which  they  were 
themfelves  fupported.  The  more  vigorous  of  the  unhappy 
fugitives,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand,  were  inlilled 
into  three  regiments  : The  reft  were  diftributed  into  the 
houfes  ; and  all  care  was  taken,  by  diet  and  warmth,  to 
recruit  their  feeble  and  torpid  limbs.  Difeafes  of  un- 
known name  and  fpecies,  derived  from  thefe  multiplied 
diftreffes,  feized  many  of  them,  and  put  a fpeedy  period 
to  their  lives  : Others,  having  now  leifure  to  reflect  on 
their  mighty  lofs  of  friends  and  fortune,  curfed  that  be- 
ing which  they  had  faved.  Abandoning  themfelves *to 
defpair,  refufing  all  fuccour,  they  expired ; without 
other  confolation  than  that  of  receiving  among  their 
countrymen  the  honours  of  a grave,  which,  to  their 
llaughtered  companions,  had  been  denied  by  the  inhuman 
barbarians'. 
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By  fome  computations,  thofe  who  perilhed  by  all 
thcle  cruelties,  are  fuppofed  to  be  a hundred  and  fifty, 
or  two  hundred  thoufand  : By  the  moft  moderate,  and 
probably  the  moft  reafonable  account,  they  are  made  to 
amount  to  40,000 ; if  this  eftimation  itfelf  be  not,  as  is 
ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  fomewhat  exaggerated. 

The  juftices  ordered  to  Dublin  all  the  bodies  of  the 
army  which  were  not  furrounded  by  the  rebels  j and 
they  afi'cmbled  a force  of  1500  veterans.  They  foon 
inlifted,  and  armed  from  the  magazines  above  4000  men 
more.  They  difpatched  a body  of  600  men,  to  throw 
relief  into  Tredah,  befieged  by  the  Irifli.  But  thefe 
troops,  attacked  by  the  enemy,  were  feized  with  a panic, 
and  were  moft  of  them  put  to  the  fword.  Their  arms, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Irifli,  fupplied  them  with 
what  they  moft  wanted  ^ The  juftices,  willing  to  foment 
the  rebellion,  in  a view  of  profiting  by  the  multiplied 
forfeitures,  henceforth  thought  of  nothing  more  than 
providing  for  their  own  prefent  fecurity,  and  that  of  the 
capital.  The  earl  of  Ormond,  their  general,  remonftrated 
againft  fuch  timid,  not  to  fay  bafe  and  interefted  counfels  j 
but  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  authority. 

The  Englifti  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not  at 
firft  in  the  fecret,  pretended  to  blame  the  infurre£lion, 
and  to  deleft  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied s.  By  their  proteftations  and  declarations,  they 
engaged  the  juftices  to  fupply  them  with  arms,  which 
they  promifpd  to  employ  in  defence  of  the  government’’. 
Btt  in  a little  time,  the  interefts  of  religion  were  found 
more  prevalent  over  them,  than  regard  and  duty  to  their 
mother-country.  They  chofe  lord  Gormanftone  their 
leader  ; and,  joining  the  old  Irifli,  rivaled  them  in  every 
adl  of  violence  towards  the  Englifti  proteftants.  Befides 
many  fmaller  bodies  difperfed  over  t|ie  kingdom,  the 

f Nalfon,  Tol.  ii.  p.  jcj.  t Tempk,  p.  33.  Rufliwbnb,  vol.  t. 
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principal  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to  twenty  thou-  C A P. 

fand  men,  and  threatened  Dublin  with  an  immediate 

fiege >'’4'- 

Both  the  Englifli  and  Iriflj  rebels  confpired  in  one 
impofture,  with  which  they  feduced  many  of  their  de- 
luded countrymen  : They  pretended  authority  from  the 
king  and  tjueen,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter,  for  their  in- 
furre£lion ; and  they  affirmed,  that  the  caufe  of  their 
taking  arms  was  to  vindicate  royal  prerogative,  now 
invaded  by  the  puritanical  parliament''.  Sir  Phelim 
O’Neale,  having  found  a royal  patent  in  lord  Caufield’s 
houfe,  whom  he  had  murdered,  tore  off  the  feal,  and 
affixed  it  to  a commiffion,  which  he  had  forged  for  him- 
felf. 

The  king  received  an  account  of  this  infurre£lion  by 
a melTenger  difpatched  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  He 
immediately  communicated  his  intelligence  to  the  Scot- 
tifh  parliament.  He  expelled  that  the  mighty  zeal, 
expreffed  by  the  Scots  for  the  proteftant  religion,  would 
immediately  engage  them  to  fly  to  its  defence,  where  it 
was  fo  violently  invaded : He  hoped  that  their  horror  ' 
againfl  popery,  a religion  which  now  appeared  in  its 
moft  horrible  afpedl,  would  fecond  all  his  exhortations  : 

He  had  obferved  with  what  alacrity  they  had  twice  run  to 
arms,  and  affembled  troops  in  oppofition  to  the  rights  of 
their  fovereign  ; He  faw  with  how  much  greater  facility 
they  could  now  colledi  forces,  which  had  been  very  lately 
difbanded,  and  which  had  been  fo  long  enured  to  military 
difeipline.  The  cries  of  their  affrighted  and  diftreffed 
brethren  in  Ireland,  he  promifed  himfelf,  would  power- 
fully incite  them  to  fend  oyer  fuccours,  which  could 
arrive  fo  quickly,  and  aid  them  with  fuch  promptitude  in 
this  uttermoft  diftrefs.  But  the  zeal  of  the  Scots,  as  is 
yfual  among  religious  fedls,  was  very  feeble,  when  not 

i Wbitloclce,  p.  49.  k Rufliwprtb,  »ol.  T.  p.  400,  40 . 
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ftimulated  either  by  fadlion’  or  by  interefl.  They  now 
confidcred  themfdves  entirely  as  a republic,  and  made  no 
account  of  the  authority  of  their  prince,  which  they  had 
utterly  annihilated.  Conceiving  hopes  from  the  prefent 
diftrefles  of  Ireland,  they  rcfolved  to  make  an  advanta- 
geous bargain  for  the  fuccours  with  which  they  fbould 
fupply  their  neighbouring  nation.  And  they  caft  their 
eye  towards  the  Englifh  parliament,  with  whom  they  were 
already  fo  clofely  connedled,  and  who  could  alone  fulfil 
any  articles  which  might  be  agreed  on.  Except  difpatch- 
ing  a fmall  body  to  fupport  the  Scottifh  colonies  in  Ulfter, 
they  would,  therefore,  go  no  farther  at  prefent,  than  fend- 
ing commifSoners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  with  that 
power,  to  whom  the  fovereign  authority  was  now  in  re- 
ality transferred 

The  king  too,  fenfible  of  his  utter  inability  to  fubdue 
the  Irifh  rebels,  found  himfelf  obliged,  in  this  exigency, 
to  have  rccourfe  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  and  depend 
on  their  afllflance  for  fupply.  After  communicating  to 
them  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received,  he  inform- 
ed them,  that  the  infuneclion  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  refult  of  any  rafh  enterprize,  but  of  a formed  confpi- 
racy  againft  the  crown  of  England.  To  their  care  and 
wil'dom,  therefore,  he  faid,  he  committed  the  condudl 
and  profecution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a caufe  fo  import- 
ant to  national  and  religious  interefts,  muft  of  neceflity 
be  immedititely  entered  upon,  and  vigoroufly  purfued". 

The  Englifh  parliament  was  now  affembled  ; and  dif- 
covered,  in  every  vote,  the  fame  difpofitions  in  which 
they  had  feparated.  The  exalting  of  their  own  autho- 
rity, the  diminifliing  of  the  king’s,  were  ftill  the  objedls 
purfued  by  the  majority.  Every  attempt  which  had 
been  made  to  gain  the  popular  leaders,  and  by  offices  to 
attach  them  to  the  crown,  had  failed  of  fuccefs,  either 


for 


^ Ruihworth,  voi.  v»  p,  407, 


& Clarendon^  vot.  U.  p.  301. 


for  want  of  /kill  in  ccndufting  it,  or  by  reafon  of  the  c H 
(lender  preferments,  which  it  was  then  in  the  king’s  » 
power  to  confer.  The  ambitious  and  enterprifing  patriots 
difdained  to  accept,  in  detail,  of  a precarious  power ; 
while  they  deemed  it  fo  eafy,  by  one  bold  and  vigorous  ' 
affault,  to  pofTefs  themfelves  for  ever  of  the  entire  fove- 
reignty.  Senfible  that  the  meafures  which  they  had 
hitherto  purfued,  rendered  them  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  king;  were  many  of  them  in  themfelves  exception- 
able ; fome  of  them,  ftridly  fpeaking,  illegal ; they 
refolved  to  feek  their  own  fecurity,  as  well  as  greatnefs, 
by  enlarging  popular  authority  in  England.  The  great 
necelEties  to  which  the  king  was  reduced ; the  violent 
prejudices  which  generally,  throughout  the  nation, 
prevailed  againft  him ; his  facility  in  making  the  moft 
important  conceffions  ; the  example  of  the  Scots,  whofe 
encroachments  had  totally  fub verted  monarchy:  All 

thefe  circumftances  farther  inftigated  the  commons  in  - 
their  invafion  of  royal  prerogative.  And  the  danger  to 
which  the  conftitution  feemed  to  have  been  fo  lately  ex- 
pofed,  perfuaded  many,  that  it  never  could  be  fuiEciently 
fecured,  but  by  the  entire  abolition  of  that  authority 
which  had  invaded  it. 

But  this  project,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power,  fcarcely 
in  the  intention,  of  the  popular  leaders  to  execute,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  paflion  which  feized  the  nation  for 
prefbyterian  difeipline,  and  for  the  wild  enthufiafm 
which  at  that  time  accompanied  it.  The  licence  which 
the  parliament  had  bellowed  on  this  fpirit,  by  checking 
ecclefiaftical  authority  ; the  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment with  which  they  had  honoured  it ; had  already 
difFufed  its  influence  ’to  a wonderful  degree : And  all  or- 
ders of  men  had  drunk  deep  of  the  intoxicating  poifon. 

In  every  difeourfe  or  converfation,  this  mode  of  religion 
entered;  in  all  bufinefs  it  had  a (hare;  every  elegant 
2 ’ ple.afji  c 
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C H^A  p.  pleafure  or  amufement  it  utterly  annihilated  ; many  vices 
^ or  corruptions  of  mind  it  promoted  j even  difeafes  and 
i«4i*  bodily  diftempers  were  not  totally  exempted  from  it  j and 
it  became  rec(uirite,  we  are  told,  for  all  phyficians  to  be 
expert  in  the  fpiritual  profeflion,  and,  by  theological 
confiderations,  to  allay  thofe  religious  terrours  with 
which  their  patients  were  fo  generally  haunted.  Learn- 
ing itfelf,  which  tends  fo  mu,ch  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and 
humanize  the  temper,  rather  ferved  on  this  occailon  to 
exalt  that  epidemical  frenzy  which  prevailed.  Rude  as 
yet,  and  imperfe£l,  it  fupplied  the  difmal  fanaticifm  with 
a variety  of  views,  founded  it  on  fome  coherency  of 
fyftem,  enriched  it  with  different  figures  of  elocution  j 
advantages  with  which  a people,  totally  ignorant  and 
barbarous,  had  been  happily  unacquainted. 

From  policy,  at  firft,  and  inclination,  now  from  ne- 
ceffity,  the  king  attached  himfelf  extremely  to  the  hie- 
rarchy : For  lijce  reafons,  his  enemies  were  determined, 
by  one  and  the  fame  effort,  to  overpower  the  church  and 
monarchy. 

While  the  commons  were  in  this  difpofition,  the 
Irifli  rebellion  was  the  event  which  tended  moft  to  pro- 
mote the  views  in  which  all  their  meafures  terminated. 
A horror  againft  the  papifts,  however  innocent,  they  had 
conftantly  encouraged  ; a terror  from  the  confpiracics  of 
that  fed,  however  improbable,  they  had  at  all  times 
endeavoured  to  excite.  Here  was  broken  out  a rebellion, 
dreadful' and  unexpeded;  accompanied  with  circumftances 
the  moft  deteftable  of  which  there  ever  was  any  record  S 
And  what  was  the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  Irifti  catholics,  it 
was  no  diflScult  matter,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  men’s 
minds,  to  attribute  to  that  whole  fed,  who  Were  already 
fo  much  the  objed  of  general  abhorrence.  Accuftomed, 
in  all  invedives,  to  join  the  prelatical  party  with  the 
papifts,  the  people  immediately  fuppofed  this  infurredioii 
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to  be  the  refult  of  their  united  counfels.  And  when  ^ P*> 

they  heard  that  the  Irifh  rebels  pleaded  the  king’s  com-  « yr—*, 

miiHon  for  all  their  ads  of  violence ; bigotry,  ever  ere- 
dulous  and  malignant,  aflented  without  fcruple  to  that 
grofs  impofture,  and  loaded  the  unhappy  prince  with  the 
whole  enormity  of  a contrivance  fo  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man'’. 

By  the  difficulties  and  diftrefles  of  the  crown,  the  com- 
mons, who  pofleffed  alone  the  power  of  fupply,  had 
aggrandized  themfelves ; and  it  feemed  a peculiar  happi- 
hefs,  that  the  Irilh  rebellion  had  fucceeded,  at  fo  critical 
a jundure,  to  the  pacification  of  Scotland.  That  ex-' 
preffion  of  the  king’s,  by  which  he  committed  to  them 
the  care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and 
interpreted  in  the  moft  unlimited  fenfe.  They  had,  on 
other  occafions,  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  the  crown,  which  forms  its  principal  and 
moft  natural  branch  of  authority ; but,  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  they  at  once  alTumed  it,  fully  and  entirely,  a» 
if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a regular  gift  or  affignment. 

And  to  this  ufurpation  the  king  was  obliged  paffively  to 
fubmit ) both  becaufe  of  his  inability  to  refill,  and  left 
he  Ihould  ftill  more  expofe  himfelf  to  the  reproach  of  fa- 
vouring the  progrefs  of  that  odious  rebellion. 

The  projed  of  introducing  farther  innovations  in 
England  being  once  formed  by  the  leaders  among  the 
commons,  it  became  a necelTary  confequence,  that  their 
operations  with  regard  to  Ireland  Ihould,  all  of  them,  be 
confidered  as  fubordinate  to  the  former,  on  whofe  fuc- 
cefs,  when  once  undertaken,  their  own  grandeur,  fecu- 
rity,  and  even  being,  muft  entirely  depend.  While  they 
pretended  the  utmoft  zeal  againft  the  Irifh  infurredion, 
they  took  no  fteps  towards  its  fuppreffion,  but  fuch  as 
likewife  tended  to  give  them  the  fuperiority  in  thofe  com- 

■ See  note  [CC]  at  the  end  of  the  Tolomei 
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motions,  which,  they  forefaw,  muft  fo  foon  be  excited 
in  England  I".  The  extreme  contempt  entertained  for 
the  natives  in  Ireland,  made  the  popular  leaders  believe, 
that  it  would  be  eafy,  at  any  time,  to  fupprefs  their  rebel- 
lion, and  recover  that  kingdom  : Nor  were  they  willing 
to  lofe,  by  too  hafty  fuccefs,  the  advantage  which  that 
rebellion  would  afford  them  in  their  proje£led  encroach- 
ments on  the  prerogative.  By  affuming  the  total  ma- 
nagement of  the  war,  they  acquired  the  courtfhip  and 
dependence  of  every  one  who  had  any  connexion  with 
Ireland,  or  who  was  dcfirous  of  enlifting  in  thefe  military 
enterprizes  ; They  levied  money  under  pretence  of  the 
Irilh  expedition ; but  referved  it  for  purpofes  which 
concerned  them  more  nearly  : They  took  arms  from  the 
king’s  magazines ; but  ftill  kept  them  with  a fecret  in- 
tention of  employing  them  againft  himfelf : Whatever 
law  they  deemed  neceflary  for  aggrandizing  themfelves, 
was  voted,  under  colour  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ire- 
land ; and  if  Charles  with-held  the  royal  affent,  his 
refufal  was  imputed  to  thofe  pernicious  counfels  which 
had  at  firft  excited  the  popifh  rebellion,  and  which  flill 
threatened  total  deftruftion  to  the  proteftant  intereft 
throughout  all  his  dominions  s.  And  though  no  forces 
were  for  a long  time  fent  over  to  Ireland,  and  very  little 
money  remitted,  during  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  that  king- 
dom ; fo  ftrong  was  the  people’s  attachment  to  the  com- 
mons, that  the  fault  was  never  imputed  to  thofe  pious 
zealots,  whofe  votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  de- 
ftrudion  to  the  Irifh  rebels. 

To  make  the  attack  on  royal  authority  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, it  was  thought  proper  to  frame  a general  remon- 
ftrance  of  the  ftate  of  the  nation ; and  accordingly,  the 
committee,  which,  at  the  firft  meeting  of  parliament, 

t Clarendon,  vol.ii.  p.  435,  Sir  Ed.  Walker,  p.  6,  S Nalfona 

*oI.  ii.  p,  618,  Clarendon,  rol.  iv.  p.  590. 
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had  been  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  and  which  had  hitherto 
made  noprogrefsin  their  work,  received  frefli  injunaions 
to  Enifh  that  undertaking. 

The  committee  brought  into  th,e  houfe  that  remon- 
ftrance,  which  has  become  fo  memorable,  and  which  was 
foon  afterwards  attended  with  fuch  important  confe- 
quences.  It  was  not  addreficd  to  the  king;  but  was 
openly  declared  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
harflinefs  of  the  matter  was  equalled  by  the  feverity 
of  the  language.  It  confifts  of  many  grofs  falfehoodsi 
intermingled  with  fome  evident  truths ; Malignant  infi* 
nuations  are  joined  to  open  inveaives:  Loud  complaints 
of  the  paft,  accompanied  with  jealous  prognoftications  of 
the  future.  Whatever  unfortunate,  whatever  invidious, 
whatever  fufpicious  meafure  had  been  embraced  by  the 
king  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  is  infifted  on 
and  aggravated  with  mercilefs  rhetoric  : The  unfuccefT- 
ful  expeditions  to  Cadiz  and  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  are  mention- 
ed : The  fending  of  fliips  to  France  for  the  fuppreflion 
of  the  hugonots  : The  forced  loans : The  illegal  confine- 
ment of  men  for  not  obeying  illegal  commands : The 
violent  dilTolution  of  four  parliaments : The  arbitrary 
government  which  always  fucceeded  : The  queftioning, 
fining,  and  imprifoning  of  members  for  their  condudl  in 
the  houfe  : The  levying  of  taxes  without  confent  of  the 
commons : The  introducing  of  fuperftitious  innovations 
into  the  church,  without  authority  of  law : In  Ihort, 
every  thing  which,  either  with  or  without  reafon,  had 
given  offence,  during  the  courfe  of  fifteen  years,  from  the 
acceffion  of  the  king  to  the  calling  of  the  prefent  parlia- 
ment. And,  though  all  thefe  grievances  had  been  already 
redreffed,  and  even  laws  enafled  for  future  fecurity  againft 
their  return,  the  praifi;  of  thefe  advantages  was  aferibed, 
not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  parliament  who  had  extorted 
his  confent  to  fuch  falutary  ftatutes.  Their  own  merits 
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Chap,  too,  they  afierted,  towards  the  king,  were  no  lefs  etni- 

. ■ nent,  than  towards  the  people.  Though  they  had  felzed 

his  whole  revenue,  rendered  it  totally  precarious,  and 
made  even  their  temporary  fupplies  be  paid  to  their  own 
commiffioners,  who  were  independent  of  him  ; they.pre- 
tended,  that  they  had  liberally  fupported  him  in  his  ne- 
ceflitics.  By  an  infult  Bill  more  egregious,  the  very 
giving  of  money  to  the  Scots,  for  levying  war  againft 
their  fovereign,  they  reprefented  as  an  inftance  of  their 
duty  towards  him.  And  all  their  grievances,  they  faid, 
which  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  a total  fubverfion  of  the 
conliimtion,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  formed  combi- 
nation of  a popifli  fadtion,  who  had  ever  fwayed  the 
king’s  counfels,  who  had  endeavoured,  by  an  uninter- 
rupted efiort,  to  introduce  their  fuperftition  into  England 
and  Scotland,  and  who  had  now,  at  laft,  excited  an  open 
and  bloody  rebellion  in  Ireland  \ 

This  remonftrance,  fo  full  of  acrimony  and  violence, 
was  a plain  fignal  for  fome  farther  attacks  intended  on 
royal  prerogative,  and  a declaration,  that  the  conceiHons 
already  made,  however  important,  were  not  to  be  regarded 
as  fatisfaclory.  What  pretenfions  would  be  advanced, 
how  unprecedented,  how  unlimited,  were  eafily  ima- 
gined ; and  nothing  lefs  was  forefeen,  whatever  ancient 
names  might  be  preferved,  than  an  abolition,  almoft 
total,  of  the  monarchical  government  of  England.  The 
oppofition,  therefore,  which  the  remonftrance  met  with 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  great.  For  above  four- 
teen hours,  the  debate  was  warmly  managed ; and  from 
the  v/carinefs  of  the  king’s  party,  which  probably  conftfted 
chiefly  of  the  elderly  people,  and  men  of  cool  fpirits, 
the  vote  was  at  laft  carried  by  a fmall  majority  of  ele- 
»2d  Nor.  ven  •.  Some  time  after,  the  remonftrance  was  ordered 


*■  Rufli.  vol.  ▼.  p.  438,  Nair«n,  vol.  iir  p.  604* 
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to  be  printed  and  publiftied,  withoOt  being  carried 
up  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  for  their  aflent  and  concur- 
rence. 

When  this  remohftrance  waS  difperfed,  it  excited 
every-where  the  fame  violent  controverfy,  v.'hich  attended 
it  when  introduced  into  the  houfe  of  commons.  This 
parliament,  faid  the  partizans  of  that  aflembly,  have  at 
length  profited  by  the  fatal  example  of  their  predecefibrs  ; 
and  are  refolved,  that  the  fabric,  which  they  have  ge- 
neroufly  undertaken  to  rear  for  the  prote£lion  of  liberty, 
fhall  not  be  left  to  future  ages  infecure  and  imperfeft.  At 
the  time  when  the  petition  of  right,  that  requifite  vindi- 
cation of  a violated  conftitution,  was  extorted  from  the 
unwilling  prince } who  but  imagined  that  liberty  was  at 
laft  fecured,  and  that  the  laws  would  thenceforth  main- 
tain themfelves  in  oppofition  to  arbitrary  authority  ? But 
, what  was  the  event  ? A right  was  indeed  acquired  to 
the  people,  or  rather  their  ancient  right  was  more  exadlly 
defined  : But  as  the  power  of  invading  it  ftill  remained  iii 
the  prince,  no  fooner  did  an  opportunity  offer,  than  he 
totally  difregarded  all  laws  and  preceding  engagements^ 
and  made  his  will  and  pleafure  the  foie  rule  of  govern- 
ment. Thofe  lofty  ideas  of  monarchical  authority,  which 
he  has  derived  from  his  early  education,  which  are  united 
in  his  mind  with  the  irrefiftible  illufions  of  felf-love, 
which  are  corroborated  by  his  miftaken  principles  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that,  in  his  more  advanced 
age,  he  will  fincerely  renounce,  from  any  fubfequent  re- 
fleiStion  or  experience.  Such  converfions,  if  ever  they 
happen,  are  extremely  rare  ; but  to  expedl,  that  they  will 
he  derived  from  neceffity,  from  the  jealoufy  and  refent- 
ment  of  antagonifts,  from  blame,  from  reproach,  from 
oppofition,  muft  be  the  refult  of  the  fondeft  and  moft 
blind  credulity.  Thefe  violences,  however  neceffary,  are 
fure  to  irritate  a prince  againft  limitations  fo  cruelly  im  • 
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CHAP,  pofed  upon  him  ; and  each  conceflion,  which  he  is  con- 
i|  ‘ ■ firaincd  to  make,  is  regarded  as  a temporary  tribute  paid 
1641.  to  faflion  and  fedition,  and  is  fecretly  attended  with  a re- 
folution  of  feizing  every  favourable  opportunity  to  retra^' 
it.  Nor  fhould  we  imagine,  that  opportunities  of  that 
kind  will  not  offer  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs.  Go- 
vernments, efpecially  thofe  of  a mixed  kind,  are  in  con- 
tinual fluftuation : The  humours  of  the  people  change 
perpetually  from  one  extreme  to  another  : And  no  refo- 
lution  can  be  more  wife,  as  well  as  more  juff,  than  that 
' of  employing  the  prefent  advantages  againft  the  king, 
who  had  formerly  pufhed  much  lefs  tempting  ones  to  the 
utmoft  extremities  againft  his  people  and  his  parliament. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  if  the  religious  rage  which  has 
feized  the  multitude,  be  allowed  to  evaporate,  they  will 
quickly  return  to  the  ancient  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment ; 
and,  with  it,  embrace  thofe  principles  of  flavery,  which 
it  inculcates  with  fuch  zeal  on  its  fubmilfive  profelytes. 
Thofe  patriots,  who  arc  now  the  public  idols,  may  then 
become  the  objects  of  general  deteftation  ; and  equal 
1 Ihouts  of  joy  attend  their  ignominious  execution,  with 
thofe  which  fecond  their  prefent  advantages  and  triumphs. 
Nor  ought  the  apprehenfion  of  fuch  an  event  to  be  re- 
garded in  them  as  a felfifh  confidcration  : In  their  fafety 
is  involved  the  fecurity  of  the  laws  : The  patrons  of  the 
conftitution  cannot  fuffer  without  a fatal  blow  to  the 
conftitution : And  it  is  but  juftice  in  the  public  to  pro- 
teift,  at  any  hazard,  thofe  who  have  fo  generoufly  expofed 
thenifclves  to  the  utmoft  hazard  for  the  public  intereft. 
What  though  monarchy,  the  ancient  government  of  Eng- 
land, be  impaired,  during  thefe  contefts,  in  many  of  its 
former  prerogatives  : The  laws  will  ftourilh  the  more  by 
its  decay ; and  it  is  happy,  allowing  that  matters  are 
really  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the 
current  at  leaft  runs  towards  liberty,  and  that  the  error  is 
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on  that  fide,  which  is  fafeft  for  the  general  interefts  of  C P. 
mankind  and  fociety.  . ^ . 

T HE  beft  arguments  of  the  royalifts  agaiijft  a farther  *®4*' 
attack  on  the  prerogative  were  founded  more  on  oppofite 
ideas,  which  they  had  formed  of  the  paft  events  of  this 
reign,  than  on  oppofite  principles  of  government.  Some 
invafions,  they  faid,  and  thofe  too  of  moment,  had  un- 
doubtedly been  made  on  national  privileges  : But  were 
we  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  thefe  violences,  we  Ihould 
never  find  it  to  confift  in  the  wanton  tyranny  and  in- 
juftice  of  the  prince,  not  even  in  his  ambition  or  immode- 
rate appetite  for  authority.  The  hoftilities  with  Spain, 
in  which  the  king,  on  his  accelHon,  found  himfelf  en- 
gaged, however  imprudent  and  unneceflary,  had  proceeded 
from  the  advice,  and  even  importunity  of  the  parliament  j 
who  deferred  him  immediately  after  they  had  embarked 
him  in  thofe  warlike  meafures.  A young  prince,  jealous 
of  honour,  was  naturally  afraid  of  being  foiled  in  his  firft 
enterprize,  and  had  not  as  yet  attained  fuch  maturity  of 
counfel,  as  to  perceive  that  his  greateft  honour  lay  in 
preferving  the  laws  inviolate,  and  gaining  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  The  rigour  of  the  fubfequent  par- 
liaments had  been  extreme  with  regard  to  many  articles, 
particularly  tonnage  and  poundage  ; and  had  reduced  the 
king  to  an  abfolute  neceflity,  if  he  would  preferv^  entire 
the  royal  prerogative,  of  levying  thofe  duties  by  his  own 
authority,  and  of  breaking  through  the  forms,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fpirit,  of  the  conftitution.  Having  once 
made  fo  perilous  a ftep,  he  was  naturally  induced  to  con- 
tinue, and  to  confult  the  public  intereft,  by  impofing 
fhip-money,  and  other  moderate,  though  irregular,  bur- 
thens and  taxations.  A fure  proof,  that  he  had  formed 
no  fyftem  for  enflaving  his  people  is,  that  the  chief  objedl 
of  bis  government  has  been  to  raife  a naval,  not  a mili- 
tary force  j a projeil  ufeful,  honourable,  nay  indifpen- 
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fibly  requifitc,  and  in  fpitc  of  his  great  neceffities,  brought 
almoft  to  a happy  conclufion.  It  is  now  full  time  to  free 
him  from  all  thcfe  necc/Tiiies,  and  to  apply  cordials  and 
lenitives,  after  thofc  fcvcrities,  which  have  already  had 
their  fu’l  courfc  agaiiifl:  him.  Never  was  fovereign  bleffed 
with  more  moderation  of  temper,  with  more  juftice, 
more  humanity,  more  honour,  or  a more  gentle  difpofi-. 
tion.  What  pity  that  fuch  a prince  fliould  fo  long  have 
been  harafl’cd  with  rigours,  fufpicions,  calumnies,  com- 
plaints, incroachments  ; and  been  forced  from  that  path, 
in  whieh  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  would  have  in- 
clined him  to  have  conflantly  trod  ! If  forae  fewinftanccs 
are  found  of  violations  made  on  the  petition  of  right, 
which  he  himfelf  had  granted  ; there  is  an  cafier  and  more 
natural  way  for  preventing  the  return  of  like  inconveni- 
cncics,  than  by  a total  abolition  of  royal  authority.  Let 
the  revenue  be  fettled,  fuitably  to  the  ancient  dignity  and 
fplendor  of  the  crown  ; let  the  public  neceffities  be  fully 
fupplieJ  ; let  the  remaining  articles  of  prerogative  be  left 
untouched  ; and  the  king,  as  he  has  already  loll  the  power, 
will  lay  afidc  the  will,  of  invading  the  conllitution.  From 
what  quarter  can  jcaloulics  now  arife  ? What  farther  fe- 
curity  can  be  defired  or  exjiecled  ? The  king’s  preced- 
ing conceffions,  fo  far  from  being  infufficient  for  public 
fecurityi,  have  rather  erred  on  the  other  extreme  ; and,  by 
depiiving  him  of  all  power  of  felf-dcfence,  ace  the  real 
caufe  why  the  commons  are  emboldened  to  raife  preten- 
fions  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  fubvert 
the  v.'hoic  fyftem  of  the  conftitutioii.  But  would  they 
be  content  with  moderate  advantages,  is  it  not  evident 
that,  befidcs  other  important  conceffions,  the  prefent  par- 
liament may  be  continued,  till  the  government  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  new  track,  and  every  part  be  reftored  to  full 
harmony. and  concord  ? By  the  tdennial  adl  a perpetual 
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■'  fucceiEon  of  parliaments  is  eftabliflied,  as  cverlafting  Chap. 
guardians  to  the  laws,  while  the  king  pollefles  no  indc-  . ^ ' . 

pendent  power  or  military  force,  by  which  he  can  be 
fupported  in  his  invafion  of  them.  No  danger  remains, 
but  what  is  infeparable  from  all  free  conftitutions,  and 
what  forms  the  very  eflence  of  their  freedom  : The  dan- 
ger of  a change  in  the  people’s  difpofition,  and  of  general 
difgufl:,  contradled  againft  popular  privileges.  To  pre- 
vent fuch  an  evil,  no  expedient  is  more  proper,  than  to 
contain  ourfelves  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and 
to  cohfider,  that  all  extremes,  naturally  and  infallibly, 
beget  each  other.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  pail  ufurp- 
ations  of  the  crown,  however  excufable  on  account  of 
the  necelSty  or  provocations  whence  they  arofe,  have 
excited  an  immeafurable  appetite  for  liberty ; let  us  be- 
ware, left  our  encroachments,  by  introducing  anarchy, 
make  the  people  feek  fhelter  under  the  peaceable  and  de- 
fpotic  rule  of  a monarch.  Authority,  as  well  as  liberty, 
is  requifite  to  government ; and  is  even  requifite  to  the 
fupport  of  liberty  itfelf,  by  maintaining  the  laws  which 
can  alone  regulate  and  proted  it.  What  madnefs,  while 
every  thing  is  fo  happily  fettled  under  ancient  forms  and 
inftitutions,  now  more  exadlly  poifed  and  adjufted,  to  try 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  a new  conftitution,  and  re- 
nounce the  mature  wifdom  of  our  anceftors  for  the  crude 
whimfies  of  turbulent  innovators  ! Befides  the  certain  and 
inconceivable  mifehiefs  of  civil  war ; are  not  the  perils 
apparent,  which  the  delicate  frame  of  liberty  muft  inevi- 
tably fuftain  amidft  the  furious  (hock  of  arms  ? Which- 
ever fide  prevails, can  fcarcely  hope  to  remain  inviolate, 
and  may  fuffer  no  lefs,  or  rather  greater  injuries  from  the 
boundlefs  pretenfions  of  forces  engaged  in  her  caufe,  than 
from  the  invafion  of  enraged  troops,  inlifted  on  the  fide 
of  monarchy. 
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^ "P°”  li's  return  from  Scotland,  was  re- 

^ ceived  in  London  with  the  Ihouts  and  acclamations  of  the 

'«4«-  people,  and  with  every  dcmonftration  of  regard  and  affec- 
tion'.  Sir  Richard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a man  of 
moderation  and  authority,  had  promoted  thefe  favourable 
(lirpofitions,  and  had  engaged  the  populace,  who  fo  lately 
infulted  the  king,  and  who  fo  foon  after  made  furious 
war  upon  him,  to  give  him  thefe  marks  of  their  dutiful 
attachment.  But  all  the  pleafure  which  Charles  reaped 
from  this  joyous  reception,  was  foon  damped  by  the  re- 
monftrance  of  the  commons,  which  was  prefented  him, 
together  with  a petition  of  a like  Arain.  The  bad  coun- 
fels,  which  he  followed,  are  there  complained  ofj  his 
concurrence  in  the  IriAi  rebellion  plainly  infinuated  ; the 
feheme,  laid  for  the  introduction  of  popery  and  fuper- 
Aition,  inveighed  againA  ; and,  as  a remedy  for  all  thefe 
evils,  he  is  defired  to  entruA  every  office  and  command  to 
perfons,  in  whom  his  parliament  Aiould  have  caufe  to 
confide  By  this  phrafe,  which  is  fo  often  repeated  in 
all  the  memorials  and  addtelTcs  of  that  time,  the  commons 
meant  themfelvcs  and  their  adherents. 

As  foon  as  the  remonArance  of  the  commons  was  pub- 
liAicd,  the  king  difperfed  an  anfwer  to  it.  In  this  con- 
tcA,  he  lay  under  great  difadvantages.  Not  only  the  ears 
of  the  people  were  extremely  prejudiced  againA  him  j the 
beA  topics,  upon  which  he  could  juAify,  at  leaA  apo- 
logize for  his  former  conduit,  were  fuch  as  it  was  not 
fafe  or  prudent  for  him  at  this  time  to  employ.  So  high 
was  the  national  idolatry  towards  parliaments,  that  to 
blame  the  paA  conduit  of  thefe  aAemblies,  would  have 
. been  very  ill  received  by  the  generality  of  the  people. 
So  loud  were  the  complaints  againA  regal  ufurpations, 
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that,  had  the  king  aflerted  the  prerogative  of  fupplying, 
by  his  own  authority,  the  deficiencies  in  government, 
arifing  from  the  obftinacy  of  the  commons,  he  would  have 
encreafed  the  clamours,  with  which  the  whole  nation  al- 
ready refounded.  Charles,  therefore,  contented  him- 
felf,  with  obferving,  in  general,  that  even  during  that 
period,  fo  much  complained  of,  the  people  enjoyed  a 
great  meafure  of  happinefs,  not  only  comparatively,  in 
refpeft  of  their  neighbours,  but  even  in  refpedl  of  thole 
times,  which  were  juftly  accounted  the  moft  fortunate. 
He  made  warm  proteftations  of  fmcerity  in  the  reformed 
religion ; he  promifed  indulgence  to  tender  confciences 
with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church ; he  men- 
tioned his  great  con(jeflions  to  national  liberty  ; he  blamed 
the  infamous  libels  cvery-whcre  difperfed  againft  his 
perfon  and  the  national  religion ; he  complained  of  the 
general  reproaches  thrown  out  in  the  remonflrance,  with 
regard  to  ill  counfels,  though  he  had  protcdled  no  mini- 
fter  from  parliamentary  juftice,  retained  no  unpopular 
fervant,  and  conferred  offices  on  no  one  who  enjoyed 
not  a high  charatSler  and  ellimation  in  the  public.  “ If, 
“ notwithftanding  this,”  he  adds,  “ any  malignant  party 
“ Ihall  take  heart,  and  be  willing  to  facrifice  the  peace 
“ and  happinefs  of  their  country  to  their  own  finifter 
“ ends  and  ambition,  under  whatever  pretence  of  reli- 
“ gion  and  confcience ; if  they  Ihall  endeavour  to  leflen 
“ my  reputation  and  intereft,  and  to  weaken  my  lawful 
“ power  and  authority  ; if  they  Ihall  attempt,  by  dif- 
“ countenancing  the  prefent  laws,  to  loofen  the  bands  of 
“ government,  that  all  diforder  and  confufion  may  break 
“ in  upon  us ; I doubt  not  but  God,  in  his  good  time, 
“ will  difcovei*  them  to  me,  and  that  the  wifdom  and 
“ courage  of  my  high  court  of  parliament  will  join  with 
“ me  in  their  fuppreffion  and  punilhment Nothing 
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Ihows  more  evidently  the  hard  fituation  in  which  Charles 
was  placed,  than  to  obferve,  that  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fine himfclf  within  the  limits  of  civility  towards  fub- 
jefts,  who  had  tranfgrelled  all  bounds  of  regard,  and 
even  of  good  manners,  in  the  treatment  of  their  fove- 
reign. 

The  firft  inftance  of  thofc  parliamentary  encroach, 
ments,  which  Charles  was  now  to  look  for,  was,  the 
bill  for  prelfing  foldiers  to  the  fervice  of  Ireland.  This 
bill  quickly  palled  the  lower  houfe.  In  the  preamble,  the 
king’s  power  of  preffing,  a power  exercifed  during  all 
former  times,  was  declared  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  By  a neceflary  confequence,  the 
prerogative,  which  the  crown  had  ever  aflumed,  of  oblig- 
ing men  to  accept  of  any  branch  of  public  fervice,  was 
aboliflied  and  annihilated : A prerogative,  it  mull  be 
owned,  not  very  compatible  with  a limited  monarchy. 
In  order  to  elude  this  law,  the  king  offered  to  raife 
10,000  volunteers  for  the  Irilh  fervice:  But  the  com- 
mons were  afraid  left  fuch  an  army  Ihould  be  too  much 
at  his  devotion.  Charles,  ftill  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  fo 
confiderable  a diminution  of  power,  came  to  the  houfe  of 
peers,  and  offered  to  pafs  the  law  without  the  preamble  j 
by  which  means,  he  faid,  that  ill-timed  queftion  with 
regard  to  the  prerogative  would  for  the  prefent  be  avoided, 
and  the  pretenfions  of  each  party  be  left  entire.  Both 
houfes  took  fire  at  this  meafure,  which,  from  a fimilar 
inftance,  while  the  bill  of  attainder  againft  Strafford  was 
in  dependence,  Charles  might  forefee,  would  be  received 
with  refentment.  The  lords,  as  well  as  commons, 
paffed  a vote,  declaring  it  to  be  a high  breach  of  privi- 
lege for  the  king  to  take  notice  of  any  bill,  which  was 
in  agitation  in  either  of  the  houfes,  or  to  exprefs  his  fen- 
tiraents  with  regard  to  it,  before  it  be  prefented  to  him 
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for  his  aflent  in  a parliamentary  manner.  The  king  was  C 
obliged  to  compofe  all  matters  by  an  apology  ^ 

The  general  queftion,  we  may  obferve,  with  regard 
to  privileges  of  parliament,  has  always  been,  and  ftill 
continues,  one  of  the  greateft  myfteries  in  the  Englifh 
conftitution ; and,  in  fome  refpeds,  notwithftanding  the 
accurate  genius  of  that  government,  thcfe  privileges  are 
at  prefent  as  undetermined  as  were  formerly  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown.  Such  privileges  as  are  founded  on 
long  precedent  cannot  be  controverted  : But  though  it 
were  certain,  that  former  kings  had  not,  in  any  inftance, 
taken  notice  of  bills  lying  before  the  houfes  (which  yet 
appears  to  have  been  very  common),  it  follows  not,  merely 
from  their  never  exerting  fuch  a power,  that  they  had 
renounced  it,  or  never  were  poflefled  of  it.  Such  privi- 
leges aifo  as  are  eflential  to  all  free  aflemblies  which  deli- 
berate, they  may  be  allowed  to  aflume,  whatever  precedents 
may  prevail : But  though  the  king’s  interpofition,  by  an 
offer  or  advice,  does  in  fome  degree  overawe  or  reftrain 
liberty  ; it  may  be  doubted,  whether  it  impofes  fuch 
evident  violence  as  to  entitle  the  parliament,  without  any 
other  authority  or  conceflion,  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
excluding  it.  But  this  was  the  favourable  time  for  ex- 
tending privileges  ; and  had  none  more  exorbitant  or 
unreafonable  been  challenged,  few  bad  confequences  had 
followed.  The  eftabliftimerii  of  this  rule,  it  is  certain, 
contributes  to  the  order  and  regularity,  as  well  as  free- 
dom, of  parliamentary  proceedings. 

The  interpofition  of  peers  in  the  eledlion  of  com- 
moners was  likewife  about  this  time  declared  a breach  of 
privilege ; and  continues  ever  fince  to  be  condemned  by 
votes  of  the  commons,  and  univerfally  pradlifed  through-, 
out  the  nation, 


* Rufhwonh,  vol.  V.  p.  457,  45S,  &c.  Clarendon, 
Nalfon,  yol.  ii,  p.  733.  750,  751,  See, 
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Every  mcafure  purfucd  by  the  commons,  and,  ftill 
more,  every  attempt  made  by  their  partizans,  were  full 
of  the  moll  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  hierarchy, 
and  fhowed  a determined  refolution  of  fubverting  the 
whole  e'cclcfiaftical  eftablifhmcnt.  Befides  numberlefs 
vexations  and  pcrfccutions,  which  the  clergy  underwent 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  lower  houfe ; the  peers, 
while  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  having  palFcd  an  order 
for  the  obfervance  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  public  wor- 
fliip,  the  commons  aflumed  fuch  authority,  that,  by,  a 
vote  alone  of  their  houfe,  they  fufpended  thofe  laws, 
though  enabled  by  the  whole  legiflature  : And  they  par- 
ticularly forbade  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jefus ; a prac- 
tice which  gave  them  the  higheft  fcandal,  and  which  was 
one  of  their  capital  objections  againft  the  eftablilhed 
religion''.  They  complained  of  the  king’s  filling  five 
vacant  fees,  and  confulercd  it  as  an  infult  upon  them, 
that  he  fhould  complete  and  ftrengthen  an  order,  which 
they  intended  foon  entirely  to  abolifh  *.  They  had  ac- 
culcd  thirteen  bifliops  of  high  treafon,  for  enadling  canons 
without  confent  of  parliament  *,  though,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monarchy,  no  other  method  had  ever  been 
praclifeJ : And  they  now  infiftcd,  that  the  peers,  upon 
this  general  .icculation,  fhould  fcquefter  thofe  bifliops 
from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  commit  them  to  pri- 
fon.  Their  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifhops’  votes  had 
laft  winter  been  rejcCled  by  the  peers : But  they  again 
introduced  the  fame  bill,  though  no  prorogation  had  in- 
tervened ; and  they  endeavoured,  by  fome  minute  alter- 
ations, to  elude  that  rule  of  parliament,  which  oppofed 
them.  And  when  they  fent  up  this  bill  to  the  lords, 
they  m.sdc  a demand,  the  moft  abfurd  in  the  world,  that 
the  bifhops,  being  all  of  them  parties,  fhould  be  refufed 


y RuOiwArthy  tol,  T.  p.  3^51  386.  Nalfon,  vol.ji*  p*  482. 
t N2I10U,  vo«*  it.  p.  512.  i Rufift  vol,  f,  p«  359* 
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a vote  with  regard  to  that  queftion After  the  refolu*  chap. 
tion  was  once  formed  by  the  commons,  of  invading  the  ^ ^ 

cftablifhed  government  of  church  and  ftate,  it  could  not  1641. 
be  expedled  that  their  proceedings,  in  fuch  a violent 
attempt,  would  thenceforth  be  altogether  regular  and 
equitable  : But  it  muft  be  confelTed,  that,  in  their  attack 
on  the  hierarchy,  they  ftill  more  openly  palled  all  bounds 
of  moderation  ; as  fuppofing,  no  doubt,  that  the  facred- 
nefs  of  the  caufe  would  fufHciently  atone  for  employing 
means  the  moft  irregular  and  unprecedented.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  prevails  fo  much  among  zealots,  never  dif- 
playeJ  itfelf  fo  openly  as  during  the  tranfadlions  of  this 
whole  period. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefc  efforts  of  the  commons, 
they  could  not  expedl  the  concurrence  of  the  upper  houfe, 
cither  to  this  law,  or  to  any  other  which  they  fhould 
introduce  for  the  farther  limitation  of  royal  authority. 

The  majority  of  the  peers  adhered  to  the  king,  and  plainly 
forefaw  the  deprelfion  of  nobility,  as  a necelTary  confe- 
quence  of  popular  ufurpations  on  the  crown.  The 
infolence,  indeed,  of  the  commons,  and  their  haughty 
treatment  of  the  lords,  had  already  rifen  to  a great  height, 
and  gave  fufScient  warning  of  their  future  attempts  upon 
that  order.  They  muttered  fomewhat  of  their  regret  that 
they  fliould  be  obliged  to  fave  the  kingdom  alone,  and 
that  the  houfe  of  peers  would  have  no  part  in  the  honour. 

Nay,  they  went  fo  far  as  openly  to  tell  the  lords,  “ That 
“ they  themfelves  were  the  reprefentative  body  of  the 
“ whole  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers  were  nothing  but 
“ individuals,  who  held  their  feats  in  a particular  capa- 
“ city : And  therefore,  if  their  lordfhips  will  not  con- 
“ fent  to  the  palling  of  a£is  necellary  for  the  prefervation 
“ of  the  people,  the  commons,  together  with  fuch  of  the 
“ lords  as  are  more  fenfible  of  the  danger,  muft  join 

* b Clarendon,  v ii  p 304* 
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CHAP.  together,  and  reprefent  the  matter  to  his  majefty^.” 
, ' , So  violent  was  the  dcmocratical,  enthufiaftic  fpirit  dif- 

1641.  fuftd  throughout  the  nation,  that  a total  confufion  of  all 
raid:  aiid  order  was  juflly  to  be  apprehended;  and  the 
wonder  was  not,  that  the  majority  of  the  nobles  fhould 
feek  fticlter  under  the  throne,  but  tiiat  any  of  them  fhould 
venture  to  defert  it.  Hut  the  tide  of  popularity  feized 
nvany,  and  carried  them  wide  of  the  moft  eftablifhed 
niaxmis  of  civil  policy.  Among  the  opponents  of  the 
king  are  ranked  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  admi- 
ral, a man  of  the  f:r(l  fan-.ily  and  fortune,  and  endowed 
with  that  dign.ificd  pride  which  fo  well  became  his  rank 
end  ftation ; The  earl  of  EU'ex,  who  inherited  all  his 
father’s  popularity,  and  having,  from  his*  early  youth, 
fouglit  renown  in  arms,  united  to  a middling  capacity 
that  rigid  inflexibility  of  honour  which  forms  the  proper 
ornantent  of  a nobleman  and  a foldier  : Lord  Kimbolton, 
foon  after  carl  of  Manchefter,  a perfon  diftinguiOied  by 
humanity,  gcr.crofity,  affability,  and  every  amiable  virtue. 
Tlicfe  men,  finding  that  their  credit  ran  high  with  the 
nation,  ventured  to  encourage  thofe  popular  di’forders, 
which,  they  vainly  imagined,  they  poflefled  authority  fuf- 
■ fir  ient  to  regulate  and  controul. 

In  order  to  obtain  a majority  in  the  upper  houfe,  the 
commons  had  rccourfc  to  the  populace,  who,  on  other 
occafions,  had  done  them  fuch  important  fervicc.  Amidft 
the  grcatell  fccurity,  they  aft'edlcd  continual  fears  of  de- 
ffruction  fo  thcinfclves  and  the  nation,  and  feemed  to 
quake  at  every  breath  or  rumour  of  danger.  They  again 
exeited  the  people  by  ncver-ceafing  enquiries  after  con- 
fpiracics,  by  reports  of  infurrciflions,  by  feigned  intelli- 
gence of  invafions  from  abroad,  by  difeoveries  of  dangerous 
combinations  at  home  among  papifts  and  their  adherents. 
When  Charles  diftnilfed  the  guard  which  they  had  or- 


c Chrend^m^  vcrl.  ii.  p.  415, 
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dered  during  his  abfence,  they  complained  ; and,  upon  his  C H A p, 
promifing  them  a new  guard,  under  the  command  of  the  . ^ ‘ 

earl  of  Lindefey,  they  abfolutely  refufed  the  offer,  and  were  >64'- 
well  pleafed  to  iniinuate,  by  this  inftancc  of  jealoufy, 
that  their  danger  chiefly  arofe  from  the  king  himfelf 
They  ordered  halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where 
they  aflembled,  and  thus  armed  themfelves  againft  thofe 
confpiracies  with  which,  they  pretended,  they  were 
hourly  threatened.  All  ftories  of  plots,  however  ridi- 
culous, were  willingly  attended  to,  and  were  difperfed 
among  the  multitude,  to  whofe  capacity  they  were  well 
adapted.  Beale,  a taylor,  informed  the  commons,  that, 
walking  in  the  fields,  he  had  hearkened  to  the  difeourfe 
of  certain  perfons,  unknown  to  him,  and  had  heard 
them  talk  of  a moft  dangerous  confpiracy.  A hundred 
and  eight  ruffians,  as  he  learned,  had  been  appointed  to 
murder  a hundred  and  eight  lords  and  commoners,  and 
were  promifed  rewards  for  thefe  aflalfinations,  ten  pounds 
for  each  lord,  forty  fhillings  for  each  commoner.  Upon 
this  notable  intelligence,  orders  were  ifllied  for  feizing 
pricifs  and  jefuits,  a conference  was  defired  with  the 
lords,  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  fome  fufpe£led  coun- 
ties were  ordered  to  put  the  people  in  a pofture  of  de- 
fence 

The  pulpits  likewife  were  called  in  aid,  and  refound- 
cd  with  the  dangers  which  threatened  religion,  from 
the  defperate  attempts,  of  papifts  and  malignants.  Mul- 
titudes flocked  towards  Weftminfter,  and  infulted  the 
■prelates  and  fuch  of  the  lords  as  adhered  to  the  drown. 

The  peers  voted  a declaration  againft  thofe  tumults,  and 
fent  it  to  the  lower  houfe ; but  thefe  refufed  their  concur- 
rence ^ Some  feditious  apprentices,  being  feized  and 

^ Joorn.  toth  Kb**  1641.  Kalfbn,  vol.  u.  p.  6S3.  « Natiba, 

«oUiLp.646*  Journ.  i6th  Not*  1641,  Dugdale^  p«  77«  ^ Ruih« 
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CHAP,  committed  to  prifon,  immediately  received  their  liberty, 
^ ‘ ! by  an  order  of  the  commons  The  ihcrifFs  and  juftices 

1641.  having  appointed  conftables  with  flrong  watches  to  guard 
the  parliament,  the  commons  fent  for  the  conftables, 
and  required  them  to  difeharge  the  watches,  convened 
the  juftices,  voted  their  orders  a breach  of  privilege,  and 
fent  one  of  them  to  the  Tower Encouraged  by  thefe 
intimations  of  their  pleafure,  the  populace  crowded  about 
Whitehall,  and  threw  out  infolent  menaces  againft 
Charles  himfcif.  Several  reduced  officers  and  young 
gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  dif- 
* order  and  danger,  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king. 

Between  them  and  the  populace  there  paffed  frequent 
(kirmiftics,  which  ended  not  without  bloodfhed.  By 
way  of  reproach,  thefe  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the 
appellation  of  b oukdheads,  on  account  of  the  fhort 
cropt  hair  which  they  wore : Thefe  called  the  others 
Cavaliers.  And  thus  the  nation,  which  was  before 
fufficieiuly  provided  with  religious  as  well  as  civil  caufes 
of  quarrel,  was  alfo  fupplied  with  party-names,  under 
which  the  factions  might  rendezvous,  and  fignalize  their 
mutual  hatred '. 

Meanwhile  the  tumults  ftiil  continued,  and  even 
encreafed,  about  Weftminfter  and  Whitehall.  The  cry 
inceffantly  refounded  againft  bijhsps  and  rotten-hearted 
lords  The  former  efpecially,  being  diftinguifhable  by 
their  habit,  and  being  the  objedl  of  violent  hatred  to 
all  the  fedlaries,  were  expofed  to  the  moft  dangerous  in- 
fults Williams,  now  created  archbifhop  of  York,  hav- 
ing been  abufed  by  the  populace,  haftily  called  a meet- 
DecenS,!;.  ing  of  his  brethren.  By  his  advice,  a proteftation  was 
drawn,  and  addrefled  to  the  king  and  the  houfe  of  lords. 

t Nilfon,  vol.  it.  p.  7S44  79».  h Ib'd.  p.  791.  Journ.  »7th, 

aSih,  «nd  1910  of  December^  1641*  * CbreadoA^  tol*  tit  p.  339« 
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The  bi&ops  there  fet  forth,  that  though  they  had  an  ^ 
undoubted  right  to  At  and  vote  in  parliament,  yet  in  ^ 

coming  thither,  they  had  been  menaced,  aflaulted,  af- 
fronted,  by  the  unruly  multitude,  and  could  no  longer 
with  fafety  attend  their  duty  in  the  houfc.  For  this  rea- 
fon  they  protefted  againil  all  laws,  votes,  and  refoiutions, 
as  null  and  invalid,  which  fhould  pafs  during  the  time  of 
their  conftrained  abfence.  This  proteftation,  which, 
though  juft  and  legal,  was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  ligned 
by  twelve  bifhops,  and  communicated  to  the  king, 
who  haftily  approved  of  it.  As  foon  as  it  was  prefented 
to  the  lords,  that  houfe  defired  a conference  with 
the  commons,  whom  they  informed  of  this  unexpeQed 
proteftation.  The  opportunity  was  feized  with  joy  and 
triumph.  An  impeachment  of  high  treafon  was  imme-  Impoth. 
diately  fent  up  againft  the  bifhops,  as  endeavouring  to 
fubvert  the  fundamental  laws,  and  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  legiflature  They  were,  on  the  firft 
demand,  fequeftrated  from  parliament,  and  committed  to 
cuftody.  No  man,  in  either  houfe,  ventured  to  fpeak  a 
word  in  their  vindication  ; fo  much  difpleafed  was  every 
on?  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty.  One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did  not  believe 
them  guilty  of  high  treafon  ; but  that  they  were  ftark 
mad,  and  therefore  deftred  they  might  be  fent  to  bed- 
lam". 

A FEW  days  after,  the  king  was  betrayed  into  another  1641. 
indifcretlon,  much  more  fatal : An  indifcretion,  to  which 
all  the  enfuing  dilbrders  and  civil  wars  ought  immediately 
and  diredly  to  be  afcribed.  This  was  the  impeachment 
of  lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members. 

W H£N  the  commons  employed,  in  their  remonftrance, 
language  fo  fevere  and  indecent,  they  had  n^t  been  a^uated 

n Whltiocke,  p.  51.  Rufliwpithy  vol.  f.  p.  46#.  Nation,  Tol.  U. 
p.  794.  a Claitadoo,  vol,  it.  p,  jjy 
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C H A p.  entirely  by  infolence  and  paflion  : Their  views  were  more 
^ * _.  folid  and  profound.  They  confidered,  that,  in  a violent 

attempt,  fuch  as  an  invafion  of  the  ancient  conftitution, 
the  more  Icifure  was  afforded  the  people  to  refleS,  the 
lefs  would  they  be  inclined  to  fecond  that  rafb  and 
dangerous  enterprize;  that  the  peers  would  certainly 
refufc  their  concurrence,  nor  were  there  any  hopes  of 
prevailing  on  them,  but  by  inlligating  the  populace  to 
tumult  and  difordcr ; that  the  employing  of  fuch  odious 
means  for  fo  invidious  an  end,  would,  at  long-run,  lofe 
them  all  their  popularity,  and  turn  the  tide  of  favour  to 
the  contrary  party  j and  that,  if  the  Icing  only  remained 
in  tranquillity,  and  cautioufly  eluded  the  firft  violence  of 
the  tempeft,  he  would,  in  the  end,  certainly  prevail,  and 
be  able  at  leaft  to  preferve  the  ancient  laws  and  con- 
flitution.  'I'hey  were  therefore  refolvcd,  if  pollible,  to 
excite  him  to  fome  violent  paflion;  in  hopes  that  he 
would  commit  indifcrctions,  of  which  they  might  make 
advantage. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  fucceeded  beyond  their 
fondefi  wifhes.  Charles  was  enraged  to  find  that  all  his 
conceflions  but  encrcafcd  their  demands ; that  the  pec^le, 
who  were  returning  to  a fenfe  of  duty  towards  him,  were 
again  roufed  to  fedition  and  tumults ; that  the  blackeff 
calumnies  wert  propagated  againft  him,  and  even  the 
Irith  maffacre  aferibrd  to  his  counfels  and  machinations  j 
, and  that  a method  of  addrefs  was  adopted  not  only  unfuit- 

• able  towards  fo  great  a prince,  but  which  no  private 
ceiitlenian  could  bear  without  refentment.  When  he 
confidered  all  thefe  increafing  aiHs  of  infolence  in  the 
commons,  he  was  apt  to  aferibe  them,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  to  his  own  indolence  and  facility.  The  queen  and 
the  ladies  of  the  court  farther  llimulatcd  his  paflion,  and 
reprefented,  that,  if  he  exerted  the  vigour,  and  difplayed- 
the  majefly  of  a monarch,  the  daring  ufurpations  of  his 
. fubjedU 
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fubjecSs  would  dirink  before  him.  Lord  Digby,  a man  C P. 
of  fine  parts,  but  full  of  levity,  and  hurried  on  by  preci-  ■ _ ' ^ 

pitate  palfions,  fuggeded.  like  counfels ; and  Charles, 
who,  though  commonly  moderate  in  his  temper,  was 
ever  difpofed  to  hafty  refolutions,  gave  way  to  the  fa-  ’■ 

tal  importunity  of  his  friends  and  fervants  ®. 

Herbert,  attorney  general,  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  Accufation 
peers,  and,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  entered  an  accufation  memben, 
of  high  treafon  againd  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  com- 
moners, Hollis,  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig,  Hambden,  Pym, 
and  Strode.  The  articles  were.  That  they  had  traiter- 
oufly  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprure  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  to  imppfe  on  his  fubje£ls  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  authority  ; that  they  had  endeavoured,  by 
many  foul  afperfions  on  his  majedy  and  his  government, 
to  alienate  the  affedioris  of  his  people,  and  make  him 
odious  to  them  ; that  they  had  attempted  to  draw  his  late 
army  to  difobedience  of  his  royal  commands,  and  to  fide 
with  them  in  their  traiterous  defigns ; that  they  had  in- 
vited and  encouraged  a foreign  power  to  invade  the  king- 
dom ; that  they  had  aimed  at  fubverting  the  rights  and 
very  being  of  parliament ; that,  in  order  to  complete!  ' 
their  traiterous  defigns,  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the  parlia- 
ment to  join  with  them,  and,  to  that  end,  had  adiually 
raifed  and  countenanced  tumults  againfi:  the  king  and 
parliament;  and  that  they  had  traiteroufly  confpired  to 
levy,  and  adually  had  levied,  war  againft  the  kingr. 

The  whole  world  ftood  amazed  at  this  important  accu- 
fation,  fo  fuddenly  entered  upon,  without  concert,  de- 
liberation, or  refleiSUon.  Some  of  thefe  articles  of  accu- 
fation, men  faid,  to  judge  by  appearance,  feem  to  be 

• Clirendon»  V0I.  n.  p.'36o.  P Whitlockc,  p.  50.  Ru/hwortb» 

%ol.  T,  p»  473.  N«lfon,  Tol.  ii.  p.  Sii.  Franklyn,  p 906. 
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c H A P.  common  between  the  impeached  members  and  the  parlia-’ 

^ ■ nient ; nor  did  thefe  perfons  appear  any  farther  aflive  in 

1641.  the  enterpriMi  of  which  they  were  accufed,  than  fo  far 
as  they  concurred  with  the  majority  in  their  votes  and 
fpceches.  Though  proofs  might,  perhaps,  be  produced, 
of  their  privately  inviting  the  Scots  to  invade  England  ; 
how  could  fuch  an  attempt  be  confidered  as  treafon,  after 
the  adl  of  oblivion  which  had  pafled,  and  after  that  both 
houfes,  with  the  king’s  concurrence,  had  voted  that  na- 
tion three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  for  their  brotherly 
alRflance  ! While  the  houfe  of  peers  are  fcarcely  able  to 
maintain  their  independency,  or  to  rejedi  the  bills  fent 
them  by  the  commons  ; will  they  ever  be  permitted  by 
the  populace,  fuppofmg  them  inclined,  to  pafs  a fentence, 
which  mud  totally  fubdue  the  lower  houfe,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  ambitious  undertakings  ? Thefe  five  mem- 
bers, at  lead  Pym,  Hambden,  and  Hollis,  are  the  very 
heads  of  the  popular  party  ; and  if  thefe  be  taken  off, 
what  fate  mud  be  expedltd  by  their  followers,  who  are 
many  of  them  accomplices  in  the  fame  treafon  ? The 
punilhment  of  leaders  is  ever  the  lad  triumph  over  a 
broken  and  routed  party;  but  furely  was  never  before 
attempted,  in  oppofition  to  a faflion,  during  the  full  tide 
of  its  power  and  fuccefs. 

But  men  had  not  leifure  to  wonder  at  the  indiferetion 
of  this  meafurc  : Their  adonifhment  was  excited  by  new 
attempts,  dill  more  precipitate  and  imprudent.  A fer- 
jeant  at  arms,  in  the  king’s  name,  demanded  of  the  houfe 
the  five  members ; and  was  fent  back  without  any  pofi- 
tive  anfwer.  Meflengers  were  employed  to  fearch  for 
them  and  arred  them.  Their  trunks,  chambers,  and 
dudies,  were  fealed,  and  locked.  The  houfe  voted  all 
thefe  afls  of  violence  to  be  breaches  of  privilege,  and  com- 
manded every  one  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  members  t. 
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The  king,  irritated  by  all  tliis  oppofition,  rcfolved  next  CHAP, 
day  to  come  in  perfon  to  the  houfe,  with  an  intention  to  ■ * j 

demand,  perhaps  feize  in  their  prefence,  the  perfons  whom 
he  had  accufed. 


This  refolution  was  difcovered  to  the  countefs  of  Car- 
lifle,  fiftcr  to  Northumberland,  a lady  of  fpirit,  wit,  and 
intrigue'.  She  privately  fent  intelligence  to  the  five 
members ; and  they  had  time  to  withdraw,  a moment 
before  the  king  entered.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
ordinary  retinue  to  the  number  of  above  two  hundred, 
armed  as  ufual,  fome  with  halberts,  fomc  with  walking 
fwords.  The  king  left  them  at  the  door,  and  he  himfelf 
advanced  alone  through  the  hall ; while  all  the  members 
xofe  to  receive  him.  The  fpeaker  withdrew  from  his 
chair,  and  the  king  took  polleilion  of  it.  The  fpeech, 
which  he  made,  was  as  follows  : “ Gentlemen,  I am 
“ forry  for  this  occafion  of  coming  to  you.  Yefterday, 
“ I fent  a ferjeant  at  arms,  to  demand  fome,  who,  by  my 
“ order,  were  accufed  of  high  treafon.  Infiead  of  obc- 
“ dience,  I received  a mefiage.  1 muft  here  declare  to 
you,  that,  though  no  king,  that  ever  was  in  JEngland, 
could  be  more  careful  of  your  privileges  than  I fhall 
“ be,  yet  in  cafes  of  treafon  no  perfon  has  privilege. 
“ Therefore,  am  I come  to  tell  you,  that  I muft  have 
“ thefc  men  wherefoever  I can  find  them.  Well,  fince 
“ I fee  all  the  birds  are  flown,  I doexpe^:  that  you  will 
“ fend  them  to  me  as  foon  as  they  return.  But  1 afl'ure 
you,  on  the  word  of  a king,  I never  ,did  intend  any 
“ force,  but  fhall  proceed  againft  them  in  a fair  and  legal 
“ way  ; For  1 never  meant  any  other.  And  now  fince 
‘‘  I fee  I cannot  do  what  I came  for,  I think  this  is  no 
“ unfit  occafion  to  repeat  what  1 have  faid  formerly,  that 
“ whatever  I have  done  in  favour  and  to  the  good  of  my 
“ fubjeifts,  I do  intend  to  maintain  it'.” 
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• When  the  king  was  looking  around  for  the  accufed 
/ members,  he  aficed  the  ffcakcr,  who  flood  below,  whether 
any  of  thefc  perfons  were  in  the  heufe  ? The  fpeaker, 
failing  on  his  knee,  prudently  replied : I have,  Sir, 

“ neither  eyes  to  lee,  nor  tongue  to  fpeak  in  this  place, 
“ but  as  the  houfe  is  plcafcd  to  direifl  me,  whofe  fervant 
“ I am.  And  I humbly  alk  pardon,  that  I cannot  give 
“ any  other  anfwcr  to  what  your  niajcfty  is  plcafed  to 
“ demand  of  me'.” 

The  commons  were  in  the  utmoft  diforder;  and,  when 
the  king  was  departing,  fome  members  cried  aloud,  fo 
he  might  hear  them,  PrivUv^t  / privUtge!  And  the  houfe 
immediately  adjourned  till  next  day”. 

That  evening,  the  accufed  members,  to  fliow  the 
greater  apprehenfion,  removed  into  the  city,  which  waS 
liieir  fortrefs.  The  citizens  were  the  whole  night 
in  arms.  Some  people,  who  were  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  or  perhaps  aduated  by  their  own  terrors,  ran 
from  gate  to  gate,  crying  out,  that  the  cavaliers  were 
coming  to  burn  the  city,  and  that  the  king  himfelf  was 
at  their  head. 

Next  morning  Charles  fent  to  the  mayor,  and  ordered 
him  to  call  a cornmon-council  immediately.  About  ten 
o’clock,  he  himfelf,  attended  only  by  three  or  four  lords, 
went  to  Guildhall.  He  told  the  common-council,  that 
he  was  forry  to  hear  of  the  apprchenfions  entertained  of 
him';  that  he  was  conie  to  them  without  any  guard,  in 
order  to  Ihow  how  much  he  relied  on  their  affcclions  j and 
that  he  had  accufed  certain  men  of  high-treafon,  againfl 
whom  he  would  proceed  in  a legal  way,  and  therefora 
tirefumc.l  that  they  would  not  meet  with  prote£lion  in  the 
city.  Aft^r  many  other  gracious  expreflions,  he  told  one 
of  the  fheriffs,  wlio  of  the  two  was  thought  the  leaf!  in- 
clir.cd  to  his  fervicc,  that  he  would  dine  with  him.  He 
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departed  the  hall  without  receiving  the  applaufe  which  ^ H^a  p. 
be  cxpefled.  In  palling  through  the  ftreets,  he  heard  the  ■ ‘ i 

cry,  Privilege  of  parliament!  privilege  of  parliament! 
refounding  from  all  quarters.  One  of  the  populace, 
more  infolent  than  the  reft,  drew  nigh  to  his  coach,  and  / 
called  out  with  a loud  voice,  To  your  tentsj  O Ifrael ! 
the  words  employed  by  the  mutinous  Ifraelites,  when 
they  abandoned  Rehoboam,  their  ralh  and  ill-counfelled  ' 
Ibvereign’'. 

When  the  houfe  of  commons  met,  they  afFeifted  the 
greateft  difmay  ; and  adjourning  themfelves  for  feme  days, 
ordered  a committee  to  fit  in  merdiant-taylors  hall  in 
the  city.  The  committee  made  an  exaift  enquiry  into  all 
circumftances  attending  the  king’s  entry  into  the  houfe : 

Every  paflionate  fjjcech,  every  menacing  gefture  of  any, 
even  the  meatieft,  of  his  attendants,  was  recorded  and 
aggravated.  An  intention  of  offering  violence  to  the 
parliament,  of  feizing  the  accufed  members  in  the  very 
houfe,  and  of  murderir^g  all  who  Ihould  make  refiftance, 
was  inferred.  And  that  unparalleled  breach  of  privilege, 
fo  it  was  called,  was  ftill  aferibed  to  the  counfel  ofpapifts 
and  their  adherents.  This  e.vpreffon,  which  then  re- 
curred every  moment  in  fpeeches  and  memorials,  and 
which,  at  prefent,  is  fo  apt  to  excite  laughter  in  the 
reader,  begat  at  that  time  the  deepeft  and  moft  real  con- 
fternation  throughout  the  kingdom. 

A LETTER  was  pretended  to  be  intercepted,  and  was 
communicated  to  the  committee,  who  pretended  to  lay 
great  ftrefs  upon  it.  One  catholic  there  congratulates 
another  on  the  accufation  of  the  members ; and  repre- 
fents  that  incident  as  a branch  of  the  fame  pious  contri.. 
vance,  which  had  excited  th?  Irilh  infurre<3ion,  and  by 
which  the  profane  heretics  would  foon  be  exterminated  in 
England 

* Rttfil.  Tol.  r,  p.  ^9.  CUrendon,  vol.  ti.  p.  361. 
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The  houfe  again  met ; and,  after  confirming  the  votes 
of  their  committee,  inftantly  adjourned,  as  if  expofed  to 
the  moft  imminent  perils  from  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies. This  practice  they  continued  for  fome  time. 
\Vhen  the  people,  by  thefe  afFcfled  panics,  were  wrought 
tip  to  a fufficient  degree  of  rage  and  terror,  it  was  thought 
proper,  that  the  accufed  members  fliould,  with  a trium- 
phant and  military  proce/fion,  take  their  feats  in  the 
houfe.  The  river  was  covered  with  boats,  and  other 
veflcis,  laden  with  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared 
for  fight.  Skippon,  whom  the  parliament  had  appointed, 
by  their  own  authority,  major-general  of  the  city-mili- 
tia’', condu£led  the  members,  at  the  head  of  this  tumul- 
tuary army,  to  Weftminfter-hall.  And  when  the  popu- 
lace, by  land  and  by  water,  pafled  Whitehall,  they  ftill 
afleed  with  infulting  (houts,  lyhat  has  become  of  the  king 
and  his  cavaliers  ? And  whither  are  they  fed?* 

The  king,  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  enraged 
multitude,  had  retired  to  Hampton-court,  deferted  by  all 
the  world,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief,  (hame,  and  re- 
morfe,  for  the  fatal  meafures  into  which  he  had  been 
hurried.  His  diflrefled  fituation  he  could  no  longer 
aferibe  to  the  rigors  of  defiiny,  or  the  malignity  of 
enemies  : His  own  precipitancy  and  indiferetion  muft 
bear  the  blame  of  whatever  difafters  fhould  henceforth 
befal  him.  The  mofl  faithful  of  his  adherents,  between 
forrow  and  indignation,  were  confounded  with  refledlions 
on  what  had  happened,  and  what  was  likely  to  follow. 
Seeing  every  profpeft  blafted,  fa£Uon  triumphant,  the 
difeontented  populace  inflamed  to  a degree  of  fury,  they 
utterly  defpaired  of  fuccefs,  in  a caufe,  to  whofe  ruin 
friends  and  enemies  feemed  equally  to  confpire. 

f NiUooi  Tol.  iu  p.  Sji* 
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The  prudence  of  the  king,  in  his  conduit  of  this 
affair,  nobody  pretended  to  juftify.  The  legality  of  his 
proceedings  met  with  many  and  juft  apologies  ; though 
generally  offered  to  unwilling  ears.  No  maxim  of  law, 
it  was  faid,  is  more  eftablifhed  or  more  univerfally  allow- 
ed, than  that  privilege  of  parliament  extends  not  to  trea- 
fon,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace;  nor  has  either  houfe, 
during  former  ages,  ever  pretended,  in  any  of  thofe  cafes, 
to  interpofe  in  behalf  of  its  members.  Though  fome 
inconveniences  Ihould  refult  from  the  obfervance  of  this 
maxim  ; that  would  not  be  fufficient,  without  other  au- 
thority, to  abolifli  a principle  eftablifhed  by  uninterrupted 
precedent,  and  founded  on  the  tacit  confent  of  the  whole 
legiflature.  But  what  are  the  inconveniences  fo  much 
dreaded  ? The  king,  on  pretence  of  treafon,  may  feize 
any  members  of  the  oppofite  fadfion,  and,  for  a time, 
gain  to  his  partizans  the  majority  of  voices.  But  if  he 
feize  only  a few  ; will  he  not  lofe  more  friends,  by  fuch 
a grofs  artifice,  than  he  confines. enemies  ? If  he  feize  a 
great  number ; is  not  this  expedient  force,  open  and  bare- 
faced ? And  what  remedy,  at  all  times,  againft  fuch 
force,  but  to  oppofe  to  it  a force  which  is  fuperior  ? 
Even  allowing  that  the  king  intended  to  employ  violence, 
not  authority,  for  feizing  the  members  ; though  at  that 
time,  and  ever  afterwards,  he  pofitively  afferted  the  con- 
trary ; yet  will  his  condudf  admit  of  excufe.  That  the 
hall,  where  the  parliament  allcmbles,  is  an  inviolable 
fandluary,  was  never  yet  pretended.  And  if  the  com- 
mons complain  of  the  affront  offered  them,  by  an  attempt 
to  arreft  their  members  in  their  very  prefence  ; the  blame 
muft  lie  entirely  on  themfelves,  who  had  formerly  refufed 
compliance  with  the  king’s  meffage,  when  he  peaceably 
demanded  thefe  members.  The  fovereign  is  the  great 
executor  of  the  laws  ; and  his  prefence  was  here  legally 
employed,  both  in  order  to  prevent  oppofition,  and  to 
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CHAP,  protect  the  houfe  againfl  thofe  infults  which  their  difobe- 
* f dicnce  had  fo  well  merited. 

Charles  knew  to  how  little  purpofe  he  fhould  urge 
thefe  reafons  againft  the  prefent  fury  of  the  commons. 
He  propofed,  therefore,  by  a meflage,  that  they  would 
agree  upon  a legal  method,  by  which  he  might  carry  on 
his  profecution  againft  the  members,  left  farther  mifun- 
derftandings  happen  with  regard  to  privilege.  They 
defired  him  to  lay  the  grounds  of  accufation  before  the 
houfe  } and  pretended  that  they  muft  firft  judge,  whether 
it  were  proper  to  give  up  their  members  to  a legal  trial. 
The  king  then  informed  them,  that  he  would  wave,  for 
the  prefent,  all  profecution : By  fucceflivc  mellages,  he 
afterwards  offered  a pardon  to  the  members ; offered  to 
concur  in  any  law  that  fliould  acquit  or  fecure  them  j 
offered  any  reparation  to  the  houfe  for  the  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, of  which,  he  acknowledged,  they  had  reafon  to 
complain’’.  They  were  refolved  to  accept  of  no  fatif- 
• faillion,  unlefs  he  would  difeover  his  advifers  in  that 

illegal  meafure : A condition,  to  which,  they  knew, 
that,  without  rendering  himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  con- 
temptible, he  could  not  poflibly  fubmit.  Meanwhile, 
they  continued  to  thunder  againft  the  violation  of  parlia- 
mentary privileges,  and,  by  their  violent  outcries,  to 
inflame  the  whole  nation.  '1  he  fecret  reafon  of  their  dif- 
. pleafure,  however  obvious^  they  carefully  concealed.  In 
the  king’s  accufation  of  the  members,  they  plainly  faw 
hisjudgment  of  late  parliamentary  proceedings  j and  every 
adherent  of  the  ruling  faction  dreaded  the  fame  fate,  fhould 
royal  authority  be  rc-eflablifhed  in  its  ancient  luftre.  By 
the  meft  unhappy  condud,  Charles,  while  he  extremely 
augmented,  in  his  opponents,  the  will,  had  alfo  encreafed 
the  ability,  of  hurting  him. 
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The  more  to  excite  the  people,  whofe  difpofitions  CHAP, 
were  already  very  feditious,  the  expedient  of  petitioning  . ‘ , 

was  renewed.  A petition  from  the  county  of  Bucking-  164*. 
ham  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  fix  thoiifand  fubfcri- 
bers,  who  promifed  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament The  city  of  l.ondon,  the  county 
of  Eflex,  that  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  Berks,  imitated  the 
example.  A petition  from  the  apprentices  was  gracioufly 
received"'.  Nay,  one  vvas  encouraged  from  the  porters; 
whofe  numbers  amounted,  as  they  laid,  to  fifteen  thoa- 
fand  '.  The  addrefs  of  that  great  body  contained  the 
fame  articles  with  all  the  others  ; the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, the  danger  of  religion,  the  rebellion  of  Ireland, 
the  decay  of  trade.  The  pr  rtcrs  farther  delired,  that 
jufticc  might  be  done  upon  ofTenders,  as  the  atrocioufnefs 
of  their  crimes  had  deferved.  .^nd  they  added.  That  if 
Juch  remedies  were  ary  longer  fufpended,  they  fooulU  be  forced 
to  extremities  net  fit  to  be  named,  and  make  good  the  faying^ 

“ That  neceflity  has  no  law 

Another  petition  was  prefented  by  feveral  poor  peo- 
ple, or  beggars,  in  the  name  of  many  thoufands  more; 
in  which  the  petitioners  propofed  as  a remedy  for  the 
public  mileries.  That  thofie  noble  worthies  of  the  houfe  of 
peers,  who  concur  with  the  happy  votes  of  the  commons,  may 
feparate  themfehes  from  the  refi,  and  fit  and  vote  as  one  intire 
body.  The  commons  gave  thanks  for  this  petition*. 

T HE  very  women  were  feized  with  the  fame  rage.  A 
brewer’s  wife,  followed  by  many  thoufands  of  her  fex, 
brought  a petition  to  the  houfe  ; in  which  the  petitioners 
exprefied  their  terror  of  the  papifts  and  prelates,  and  their 
dread  of  like  malTacres,  rapes,  and  outrages,  with  thofe 
which  had  been  committed  upon  their  fex  in  Ireland, 

They  had  been  necellitated,  they  faid,  to  imitate  the  ex- 

c Rtiftworihi  vol.  v.p.  487*  ^ Id^m,  tbid.  p.  461. 
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ample  of  the  woman  of  I'clcoah  ; AnJ  they  claimed  equal 
right  wiih  the  men,  of  declaring,  by  petition,  their  fenfe 
of  the  public  caufe ; bccaufe  Chrid  had  purchafed  them 
at  as  dear  a rate,  and  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  Chrift  con- 
fills  equally  the  happinefs  of  both  fexes.  Pym  came  to 
the  door  of  the  houfe ; and,  having  told  the  female 
zealots,  that  their  petition  was  thankfully  accepted,  and 
was  prefented  in  a feafonable  time,  he  begged  that  their 
prayers  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  commons  might  follow  their 
petition.  Such  low  arts  of  popularity  were  afFedled  ! 
And  by  fuch  illiberal  cant  were  the  unhappy  people  in- 
cited to  civil  difeord  and  convulfions  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  all  petitions,  which  favour- 
ed the  church  or  monarchy,  from  whatever  hand  they 
came,  were  difeouraged  ; but  the  petitioners  were  fent 
iur,  imprifoned,  and  profecuted  as  delinquents : And 
this  unequal  conduct  was  openly  avowed  and  julliiied. 
Whoever  defiic  a change,  it  was  faid,  muft  exprefs  their 
(cntinients  ; for  how,  otherwife,  fliall  they  be  known  ? 
But  thole  who  favour  the  cllablilhed  government  in  church 
or  Hate,  (Lould  not  petition ; becaufe  they  already  enjoy 
what  they  wifh  for 

The  king  had  pofll-lTcd  a great  party  in  the  lower 
houCe,  as  appeared  in  the  vote  tor  the  remonftrance  ; and 
this  party,  had  every  new  caufc  of  difgult  been  carefully 
avoided,  would  foon  have  become  the  majority;  from 
the  odium  attending  the  violent  meafures  embraced  by 
the  popular  leaders.  A great  majority  he  always  poirefled 
in  the  houfe  of  peers,  even  after  the  bifliops  were  con- 
fined or  chafed  away ; and  this  majority  could  not  have 
been  overcome,  but  by  outrages,  which,  in  the  end, 
would  have  drawn  difgrace  and  ruin  on  thofe  who  incited 
them.  By  the  prefent  fury  of  the  people,  as  by  an  inun- 
dation, were  all  thefe  obltaclcs  fwept  away,  and  every 
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ramp3rt  of  royal  authority  laid  level  with  the  ground.  C H ^ P. 
The  viflory  was  purfued  with  impetuofity  by  the  faga-  ■ ' i 

cious  commons,  who  knew  the  importance  of  a favour-  i64»* 
able  moment  in  all  popular  commotions.  The  terror  of 
their  authority  they  extended  over  the  whole  nation ; and 
all  oppofition,  and  even  all  blame  vented  in  private  con- 
verfation,  were  treated  as  the  moll  atrocious  crimes,  by 
thefe  fevere  inquifitors.  Scarcely  was  it  permitted  to 
find  fault  with  the  condudl  of  any  particular  member,  if 
he  made  a figure  in  the  houfe ; and  refledlions,  thrown 
out  on  Pym,  were  at  this  time  treated  as  breaches  of  pri- 
vilege. 'I'he  populace  without  doors  were  ready  to  exe- 
cute, from  the  lead  hint,  the  will  of  their  leaders  ; nor 
was  it  fafe  for  any  member  to  approach  cither  houfe,  who 
pretended  to  controul  or  oppofe  the  general  torrent.  Af- 
ter fo  undifgiiifcd  a manner  was  this  violence  conducted, 
that  Hollis,  in  a fpeech  to  the  peers,  defired  to  know  the 
names  of  fuch  members  as  ihould  vote  contrary  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  commons  ‘ : And  Pym  faitj  in  the  lower 
houfe,  that  the  people  mud  not  be  redrained  in  the  ex- 
preflions  of  their  jud  defires  '=• 

By  the  flight,  or  terror,  or  defpondency  of  the  king’s 
party,  an  undifputed  majority  remained  every-where  to 
their  opponents  ; and  the  bills  fent  up  by  the  commons, 
which  had  hitherto  dopped  with  the  peers,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  rejedled,  now  palled,  and  were  pre- 
fented  for  the  royal  allent.  Thefe  were,  the  prelling  bill 
with  its  preamble,  and  the  bill  againd  the  votes  of  the 
bilhops  in  parliament.  The  king’s  authority  was  at  that 
time  reduced  to  the  lowed  ebb.  The  queen  too,  being 
fecretly  threatened  with  an  impeachment,  and  finding  no 
refource  in  her  hufband’s  protedion,  was  preparing  to 
retire  into  Holland.  The  rage  of  the  people  was,  on  ac- 
count of  her  religion,  as  well  as  her  fpirit  and  adivity, 

1 Kinj'i  Dcclit.  «r  nih  of  Augu{t,  1641.  fc  'Ibia.' 
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® P.  univerfally  levelled  againft  her.  Ufage,  the  moft  con-» 
' ■ tumelious,  fhe  had  hitherto  borne  with  filent  indignation* 

16^.  The  commons,  in  their  fury  againft  priefts,  had  feized 
her  very  confeflbr ; nor  would  they  releafe  him  upon  her 
repeated  applications.  Even  a vifit  of  the  prince  to  his 
mother  had  been  openly  complained  of,  and  remonftrances 
againft  it  had  been  prefented  to  her  Apprehenfive  of 
attacks  ftill  more  violent,  fhe  was  defirous  of  facilitating 
her  cfca[)c  ; and  fhe  prevailed  with  the  king  to  pafs  thofc 
bills,  in  hopes  of  appeafing,  for  a time,  the  rage  of  the 
multitude 

These  new  conccfllons,  however  important,  the  king 
immediately  found  to  hate  no  other  efteff,  than  had  all 
the  preceding  ones  : They  were  made  the  foundation  of 
demands  ftill  more  exorbitant.  From  the  facility  of  his 
«li(jx>fition,  fioni  tlie  weakncl's  of  his  fituation,  the  com-* 
mons  believed,  that  be  could  now  refufe  them  nothing* 
And  they  regarded  the  leaft  moment  of  relaxation,  in 
their  invafion  of  royal  authority,  as  highly  impolitic, 
during  the  uninterrupted  torrent  of  their  fuccelles.  The 
very  moment  they  were  infoinied  of  thefe  laft  acquifitions, 
they  alVionted  the  queen,  by  opening  fome  intercepted 
letters  written  to  her  by  lord  Digby  : They  carried  up 
an  impeachment  againft  Heibert,  attorney-general,  for 
ohc)ing  his  mafter’s  commands  in  accufing  their  mema 
bers”.  And  they  profccutcd,  with  frefh  vigour,  their 
plan  of  the  militia,  on  which  they  rcftcdall  future  hopes 
' Of  an  uncontroulcd  authority. 

The  commons  were  fenCblc,  that  monarchical  govern- 
tnent,  which,  during  fo  many  ages,  had  been  eftablifhed 
in  England,  would  foon  regain  fome  degree  of  its  former 
dignity,  after  llu:  prefent  tempeft  was  overblown  j nor 
W«uld  all  litcir  new- invented  limitations  be  able  totally 
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to  fupprefs  an  authority,  to  which  the  nation  had  ever 
been  accuilomed.  The  fword  alone,  to  which  all  hu- 
man ordinances  muA  fubmit,  could  guard  their  acquired 
power,  and  fully  enfure  to  them  perfonal  fafety  againft 
the  rifing  indignation  of  their  fovereign.  This  point, 
therefore,  became  the  chief  obje£l  of  their  aims.  A 
large  magazine  of  arms  being  placed  in  the  town  of  Hull, 
they  difpatched  thither  Sir  John  Hotham,  a gentleman  of 
confiderable  fortune  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  an  an- 
cient family ; and  they  gave  him  the  authority  of  gover- 
nor. They  fent  orders  to  Goring,  governor  of  Portfmouth, 
to  obey  no  commands  but  fuch  as  he  Ihould  receive  from 
the  parliament.  Not  content  with  having  obliged  the 
king  to  difplace  Lunsford,  whom  he  had  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  T ower  °,  they  never  ceafcd  foliciting  him, 
till  he  had  alfo  difplaced  Sir  John  Biron,  a man  of  unex- 
ceptionable charaiSler,  and  had  beftowed  that  cominnnd 
en  Sir  John  Conyers,  in  whom  alone,  they  faid,  they 
could  rcpofe  confidence.  After  making  a fruitlefs  at- 
tempt, in  which  the  peers  refufed  their  concurrence,  to 
give  public  warning,  that  the  people  Ihould  put  them- 
felves  in  a pofture  of  defence  againft  the  enterprizes  of 
papijis  and  othtr  ilUaffeiled  perfons  they  now  refolved, 
by  a bold  and  decifive  ftroke,  to  feize  at  once  the  whole 
power  of  the  fword,  and  to  confer  it  entirely  on  their  own 
creatures  and  adherents. 

The  fevere  votes,  pafled  in  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
liament, againft  lieutenants  and  their  deputies,  for  exetv 
clfiilg  powers  aftumed  by  all  their  predeceftbrs,  had  totally 
difarmed  the  crown,  and  had  not  left  in  any  magiftratc 
military  authority  fufticicnt  for  the  defence  and  fecurity 
of  the  nation.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  now.  ap- 
peared nccellary.  A bill  was  introdueed  and  pafted  the 
two  boufes,  which  reftored  to  lieutenants  and  deputies 
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die  fame  powers  of  which  the  votes  of  the  commons 
had  bereaved  them  ; but  at  the  fame  time  the  names  of 
all  the  lieutenants  were  Iiiferted  in  the  bill ; and  thefe 
confided  entirely  of  men  in  whom  the  parliament  could 
confide.  And  for  their  condudi,  they  were  accountable, 
by  the  exprefs  terms  of  the  bill,  not  to  the  king,  but  to 
the  parliament. 

The  policy  purfued  by  the  commons,  and  which  had 
hitherto  fucceeded  to  admiration,  was,  to  adonilh  the 
king  by  the  boldnefs  of  their  enterprizes,  to  intermingle 
no  fwcctntfs  with  their  feverity,  to  employ  expreflions  no 
lei's  violent  than  their  pretenfions,  and  to  make  him  fen- 
fible  in  what  little  edimation  they  held  both  his  perfon 
and  his  dignity.  To  a bill  fo  deftrudlive  of  royal  autho- 
rity, they  prefixed,  with  an  infolence  fecmingly  wanton, 
a preamble  equally  dilhonourable  to  the  perfonal  chara£fer 
of  the  king.  Thefe  are  the  words : “ Whereas  there  has 
“ been  of  late  a mod  dangerous  and  defperate  defign 
“ upon  the  houfc  of  commons,  which  we  have  jud  caufe 
“ to  believe  an  efPeid  of  the  bloody  counfels  of  papids 
**  and  other  ill-afTeiTled  perfons,  who  have  already  raifed 
“ a rebellion  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  And  whereas, 
“ by  rcafon  of  many  difeoveries,  we  cannot  but  fear  they 
“ will  proceed,  not  only  to  dir  up  the  like  rebellions  and 
**  infurre£Uons  in  this  kingdom  of  England  ; but  alfo  to 
**  back  them  with  forces  from  abroad,  &c.  i” 

Herb  Charles  fird  ventured  to  put  a dop  to  his  con- 
Ceffions  ; and  that  not  by  a refufa),  but  a delay.  'When 
this  demand  was  made ; a demand  which,  if  granted, 
the  commons  judly  regarded  as  the  lad  they  diould  ever 
have  occafion  to  make ; he  was  at  Dover,  attending  the 
queen  and  the  princefs  of  Orange,  in  their  embarkation. 
He  replied,  that  he  had  not  now  Icifure  to  confider  a mat- 
ter of  fo  great  importance,  and  mud  therefore  refpite  his 
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anfwcr  till  his  return'.  The  parliament  inftantly  dif- 
patched  another  meflage  to  him,  with  folicitations  Hill 
more  importunate.  They  exprefled  their  great  grief  on 
account  of  his  majefty’s  anfwef  to  their  juft  and  neceftary 
petition.  They  reprefented,  that  any  delay,  during  dan- 
gers and  diftraclions  fo. great  and  preiling,  was  not  lefs 
unfatisfaiftory  and  deftrudive  than  an  abfolute  denial. 
They  infifted,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  fee  put  in  execu- 
tion a meafure  fo  necelTary  for  public  fafety.  And  they 
affirmed,  that  the  people,  in  many  counties,  had  applied 
to  them  for  that  purpofe,  and,  in  fome  places,  were,  of 
themfelves,  and  by  their  own  authority,  providing  againft 
thofe  urgent  dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened*. 

Even  after  this  infolence,  the  king  durft  not  venture 
upon  a flat  denial.  Befides  excepting  to  the  preamble, 
which  threw  fuch  diftionour  upon  him,  and  protefting 
the  innocence  of  his  intentions  when  he  entered  the 
houfe  of  commons  ; he  only  defired  that  the  military  au- 
thority, if  it  were  defective,  (hould  firft  be  conferred 
upon  the  crown ; and  he  promifed  to  beftow  commillions, 
but  fuch  as  Ihould  be  revocable  at  pleafure,  on  the  fame 
perfons  whom  the  parliament  had  named  in  the  bill*. 
By  a former  meflage  he  had  exprefled  his  wiflies,  that 
they  would  lay  before  him,  in  one  view,  all  the  concef- 
Cons  which  they  deemed  requifite  for  the  fettlement  of 
the  nation.  They  pretended  that  they  were  expofed  to 
perils  fo  dreadful  and  imminent,  that  they  had  not  leifurc 
for  fuch  a work  “.  The  expedient  propofed  by  the  king 
feemed  a fufficient  remedy  during  this  emergence ; and 
yet  maintained  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  entire  and 
unbroken. 

But  the  intentions  of  the  commons  were  wide  of  this 
purpofe,  and  their  panics  could  be  cured  by  one  remedy 
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CHAP,  alone.  They  inftantly  replied,  that  the  d.wgers  and  dlf- 
. * I tempers  of  the  nation  .were  fuch  as  could  endure  no  longer 

»«4».  delay;  and,  unlefs  the  king  fpeedily  complied  with  their 
demands,  they  Ihould  be  confirained,  for  the  fafety  of 
prince  and  people,  to  difpofeof  the  militia  by  the  autho- 
rity of  both  houfes,  and  were  refolved  to  doit  accordingly. 
They  aderted,  that  thofe  parts  of  the  kingdom  which 
had,  from  their  own  authority,  put  themfclves  in  a poflure 
of  defence  during  thefe  prevailing  fears  and  jealoulles, 
had  a<flcd  fuitably  to  the  declarations  and  dire<£Hons  of 
both  houfes,  aiul  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
fkim.  And  while  they  thus  menaced  the  king  with  their 
power,  they  invited  him  to  hx  his  refidence  at  London, 
where  they  knew  he  vtouIJ  be  entirely  at  mercy 

“ I AM  fo  much  amazed  at  this  melTage,”  feid  the 
king  in  his  prompt  reply,  “ that  I know  not  what  to  an- 
“ I’wcr.  Y ou  fpeak  of  jealoufies  and  fears  f Lay  your 
“ hands  on  your  hearts,  and  afk  yourfelves,  whether  I 
**  may  notiikewife  be  dillurbed  with  fears  and  jealoufies  ; 
And  if  fo,  I afliire  you  that  this  mellagc  has  nothing- 
IcfTcncd  them. 

“ As  to  the  militia,  I thought  fo  much  of  it  before  I 
**  gave  that  anfwer,  and  am  fo  much  afllired  that  the 
anfwer  is  agreeable  to  what  in  Juflice  or  reafon  you 
“ can  afk,  or  I in  honour  grant,  that  1 fhall  not  alter  it 
in  any  point. 

“For  my  refidence  near  you,  I wifh  it  might  be  fafe 
“ and  honourable,  and  that  1 had  no  caufeto  abfent  my- 
“ fcif  from  Whitehall : Afk  yourfelves  whether  I have 
“ not  *. 

“ What  would  you  have  Have  I violated  your 
“ laws  ? Have  I denied  to  pafs  any  bill  for  the  eafe  and 
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fecUrity  of  my  fubje£ls  ? I do  not  afk  what  you  have  P- 

done  for  me.  . ■ 


“ Have  any  of  my  people  been  tranfported  with  fears 
and  apprehenfions  ? I offer  as  free  and  general  a par  - 
don  as  yourfelves  can  devife.  All  this  confidered,  there 
is  a judgment  of  heaven  upon  this  nation,  if  thefe  dif* 
“ traffions  continue. 

GoB  fo  deal  with  me  and  mine  as  all  my  thought® 
and  intention;  are  upright  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
true  proteftant  profeffion,  and  for  the  obfervance  and 
prefervation  of  the  laws ; and  I hope  God  will  blefs 
and  affift  thoft  laws  forwy  prefervation 
No  fooner  did  the  Commons  defpair  of  obtaining  the 
king’s  confent  to  their  bill,  than  they  inftantly  voted,  that 
thofe  who  advifed  his  majefty’s  anfwer  were  enemies  to  the 
ftate,  and  mifehievous  projedlors  againfl  the  fafety  of  the 
nation  j that  this  denial  is  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence, 
that,  if  his  majefty  perfift  in  it,  it  will  hazard  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  all  his  kingdoms,  unlefs  fome  fpeedy 
remedy  be  applied  by  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  both 
houfes ; and  that  fuch  of  the  fubjedfs  as  have  put  them- 
felves  in  a poftureof  defence  againfl  the  common  danger, 
have  done  nothing  but  what  is  jullifiable,  and  approved 
by  the  houfe 

Lest  the  people  might  be  averfe  to  the  feconding  of  all 
thefe  ufurpations,  they  were  plied  anew  with  rumours  of 
danger,  with  the  terrors  of  invafion,  with  the  dread  of 
Englifh  and  Irifh  papifts ; and  the  moll  unaccountable 
panics  were  fpread  throughout  the  nation.  Lord  Digby 
having  entered  Kingfton  in  a coach  and  fix,  attended  by 
afewlivery-fervantsjthe  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don ; and  it  was  immediately  voted,  that  he  had  appeared 
in  a hoflile  manner,  to  the  terror  and  affright  of  his  ma.* 
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CHAP,  jc  fly’s  fubjcdls,  and  had  levied  war  againfl  the  king  and 
^ , kingdom*.  Petitions  from  all  quarters  loudly  demanded 

1641.  o(  the  parliament  to  put  the  nation  in  a poilure  of  de- 
fence; and  the  county  of  Stafford,  in  particular,  exprefled 
fuch  dread  of  an  infurredion  among  the  papifls,  that 
every  man,  they  faid,  was  conflraincd  to  ftand  upon  his 
guard,  not  even  daring  to  go  to  church  unarmed 

T HAT  the  fame  violence  by  which  he  had  fo  long  been 
opprcfll'd,  might  not  dill  reach  him,  and  extort  his  con- 
fent  to  the  militia  bill,  Charles  had  refolvcd  to  remove 
farther  from  London  : And  accordingly,  taking  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  dirkc  of  York  along  with  him,  he  ar- 
rived,  by  flowjournies,  at  York,  which  he  determined 
for  fome  time  to  make  the  place  of  his  refidence.  The 
diftant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  being  removed  from  that 
furious  vortex  of  new  principles  and  opinions  which  had 
tranfported  the  capital,  dill  retained  a fmcere  regard  for 
the  church  and  monarchy ; and  the  king  here  found 
marks  of  attachment  beyond  what  he  had  before  expetS- 
ed‘.  From  all  quarters  of  England,  the  prime  nobility 
and  gentry,  either  pcrfonally,  or  by  meflages  and  letters, 
exprclfed  their  duty  towards  him ; and  exhorted  him  to 
fave  himfelf  and  them  from  that  ignominious  flavery 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  The  fmall  interval  of 
time  which  had  palled  fince  the  fatal  accufation  of  the 
members,  had  been  fufiicient  to  open  the  eyes  of  many, 
and  to  recover  them  from  the  adonifhment  with  which 
at  drd  they  had  been  feized.  One  rafh  and  pailionate 
attempt  of  the  king’s  feemed  but  a fmall  counterbalance 
to  fo  many  a«ds  of  deliberate  violence,  which  had  been 
oft'ered  to  him  and  every  branch  of  the  legiflature  ; And, 
however  fweet  the  found  of  liberty,  many  refolved  to 
adhere  to  that  moderate  freedom  tranfinittcd  them  from 
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their  anceftors,  and  now  better  fecured  byfuch  important  chap. 
conceflions  j rather  than  by  «ngaging  in  a giddy  fearch  ■ ‘ j 

after  more  independence,  run  a manifeft  rifk,  either  of 
incurring  a cruel  fubjedlion,  or  abandoning  all  law  and 
order, 

Charles,  finding  himfelf  fupported  by  a confiderable. 
party  in  the  kingdom,  began  to  fpeak  in  a firmer  tone, 
and  to  retort  the  accufations  of  the  commons  with  a vi- 
gour which  he  had  not  before  exerted.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  remonftrances,  and  menaces,  and  infults,  he 
ftill  perfifted  in  refufing  their  bill  ; and  they  proceeded 
to  frame  an  ordinance,  in  which,  by  the  authority  of  the  ' 

two  houfes,  without  the  king’s  confent,  they  named  lieu- 
tenants for  a!!  the  counties,  and  conferred  on  them  the 
command  of  the  whole  military  force,  of  all  the  guards,  • 
garrifons,  and  forts  of  the  kingdom.  He  iflued  proclama- 
tions againft  this  manifeft  ufurpation  ; and,  as  he  pro- 
felTcd  a refolution  ftri6fly  to  obferve  the  law  himfelf,  fo 
was  he  determined,  he  faid,  to  oblige  every  other  perfon 
to  pay  it  a like  obedience.  The  name  of  the  king  was 
fo  eflential  to  all  laws,  arud  fo  familiar  in  all  aeftS  of  exe- 
cutive authority,  that  the  parliament  was  afraid,  had  they 
totally  omitted  it,  that  the  innovation  would  be  too  fen- 
fible  to  the  people.  In  all  commands,  therefore,  which 
they  conferred,  they  bound  the  perfons  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  majefty,  fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

And,  inventing  a diftin£fion,  hitherto  unheard  of,  between 
the  office  and  the  perfon  of  the  king ; thofe  very  forces 
which  they  employed  againft  him,  they  levied  in  his  name, 
and  by  his  authority’*. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  the  topics  of  argument 
were  now  reverfed  between  the  parties.  The  king,  while 
be  acknowledged  his  former  error,  of  employing  a plea 
pf  (jcceflity,  in  order  to  infringe  the  laws  and  conftitu- 

* RiiliA'orth,  vol.  T.  p.  516.  ^ 
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tion,  warned  the  parliament  not  to  imitate  an  example 
on  which  they  threw  fuch  violent  blame  ; and  the  parlia- 
ment, while  they  clothed  their  perfonal  fears  or  ambition 
under  the  appearance  of  national  and  imminent  danger, 
made  unknowingly  an  apology  for  the  moR  exceptionable 
part  of  the  king’s  condud.  That  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  no  longer  expofed  to  any  peril  from  royal 
authority,  fo  narrowly  circumferibed,  fo  exa£Ily  defined, 
fo  much  unfupported  by  revenue  and  by  military  power, 
might  be  maiotained  upon  very  plaufible  topics : But 
that  the  danger,  allowing  it  to  have  any  cxiflence,  was 
net  of  that  kind;  great,  urgent,  inevitable;  which  dif. 
fulves  all  law,  and  levels  all  limitations,  feems  apparent 
from  the  fiinplcft  view  of  thefe  tranfadions.  So  obvi- 
ous indeed  was  the  king’s  prefent  inability  to  invade  the 
ccnilitution,  that  the  fears  and  jealoufies  which  operated 
on  the  people,  and  pufhed  them  fo  furioufly  to  arms,  were 
undoubtedly  not  of  a civil,  but  of  a religious  nature.  The 
diilempercd  imaginations  of  men  were  agitated  with  a con- 
tinual dread  of  popery,  with  a horror  againfl  prelacy,  with 
an  antipathy  to  ceremonies  and  the  liturgy,  and  with  a 
violent  afTeciion  for  whatever  was  mod  oppofite  to  thefe 
objeols  of  averfion.  The  fanatical  fpirit  let  loofe,  con- 
founded all  regard  to  eafe,  fafety,  intercfl;  and  diflblved 
every  moral  and  civil  obligation 

Each  party  was  now  willing  to  throw  on  its  antago- 
nid  the  odium  of  commencing  a civil  war ; but  both  of 
them  prepared  for  an  event  which  they  deemed  inevitable. 
To  gain  the  people’s  favour  and  good  opinion,  was  the 
chief  point  on  both  fides.  Never  was  there  a people  lefs 
corrupted  by  vice,  and  more  aJluated  by  principle,  than 
the  Englifh  during  that  period  : Never  were  there  indivi- 
duals who  podeded  more  capacity,  more  courage,  more 
public  fpirit,  more  difintcreded  zeal.  The  infuCon  of 

e Sec  note  (ODJ  *t  the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
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one  ingredient,  in  too  large  a proportion,  had  corrupted  chap. 
all  thefe  noble  principles,  and  converted  them  into  the  . ^ ' j 

moft  virulent  polfon.  To  determine  his  choice  in  the  <64*. 
approaching  contefts,  every  man  hearkened  with  avidity 
to  the  reafons  propofed  on  both  lides.  The  war  of  the 
pen  preceded  that  of  the  fword,  and  daily  fliarpened  the 
humours  of  the  oppofite  parties.  Befides  private  adven- 
turers without  number,  the  king  and  parliament  them- 
felves  carried  on  the  controvert',  by  meflages,  remon- 
ilrances,  and  declarations  4 where  the  nation  was  really 
the  party  to  whom  all  arguments  were  addrelTed.  Charles 
had  here  a double  advantage.  Not  only  his  caufe  was 
more  favourable,  as  fupporting  the  ancient  government 
in  church  and  Bate  againd  the  moft  illegal  pretenfions  : 

It  was  alfo  defended  with  more  art  and  eloquence.  Lord 
Falkland  had  accepted  the  office  of  fecretary ; a man  who 
adorned  the  pureft  virtue  with  the  richeft  gifts  of  nature, 
and  the  moft  valuable  acquifitions  of  learning.  By  him, 
affifted  by  the  king  himfclf,  were  the  memorials  of  the 
royal  party  chiefly  compofed.  So  fenfible  was  Charles  of 
his  fuperiority  in  this  particular,  that  he  took  care  to 
difperl'e  every-where  the  papers  of  the  parliament  toge- 
ther with  his  own,  that  the  people  might  be  the  more  en- 
abled, hy  comparifon,  to  form  a judgment  between  them: 

The  parliament,  while  they  diftributed  copies  of  their 
own,  were  anxious  to  fupprefs  all  the  king’s  compofi- 
tions  ^ 

To  clear  up  the  principles  of  theconftitution,  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  powers  entrufted  by  law  to  the  fe- 
veral  members,  to  (how  what  great  improvements  the 
whole  political  fyftem  had  received  from  the  king’s  late 
conceffions,  to  demonftrate  his  entire  confidence  in  his 
people,  and  his  reliance  on  their  affeiSions,  to  point  out 
the  ungrateful  returns  which  had  been  made  him,  and 


f Rulhworth,  vol.  v.  p,  751, 
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the  enormous  encroachments,  infults,  and  indignities,  to 
wliich  he  had  been  expofcd  ; thefe  were  the  topics  which, 
with  fo  much  juftnefs  of  reafoning  and  propriety  of  ex- 
prcdion,  were  infilled  on  in  the  king's  declarations  and 
rcincvillraiicts  *. 

'I'liouCH  thefe  writings  were  of  confcquence,  and 
tended  much  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Charles,  it  was 
evident  that  they  would  not  be  decifire,  and  that  keener 
weapons  muft  determine  the  controverfy.  To  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  parliament  conceining  the  militia,  the  king 
oppoled  his  commilTions  of  array.  The  counties  obeyed 
the  one  or  the  oiher,  according  as  they  flood  affedled. 
And  in  many  counties,  where  the  people  were  divided, 
mobbifh  combats  and  fkirmilhes  enfued The  parlia- 
naent,  on  this  occafion,  went  fo  far  as  to  vote,  That 
“ wiien  tl.e  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  which  is 
“ the  fupremc  court  of  judicature,  fhall  declare  what  the 

law  of  the  land  is,  to  have  this  not  only  queflioned, 
“ but  contradiclcd,  is  a high  breach  of  their  privileges'.” 
This  was  a plain  aflliming  of  the  whole  legiflative  autho- 
rity, and  exerting  it  in  the  mod  material  article,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  militia.  Upon  the  fame  principles,  they 
pretended,  by  a verbal  criticifm  on  the  tenfe  of  a Latin 
verb,  to  ravilh  from  the  king  his  negative  voice  in  the 
Icgiflature''. 

The  magazine  of  Hull  contained  the  arms  of  all  the 
forces  levied  againd  the  Scots ; and  Sir  John  Hotham, 
the  governor,  though  he  had  accepted  of  a commidion 
from  the  parliament,  was  not  thought  to  be  much  dif- 

f S' e ncre  [KE  j at  the  en<l  of  the  vuluoie.  ^ Majf,  book  it.  p.  99. 

* Rufhwonh,  tol.tr,  p>534> 

It  The  king,  hit  coronation  oath,  promifes  that  he  w<H<ld  maintain  the 
laws  and  cuUifiiS  which  the  people  had  chofen,  fMtff  Thepar« 

Ijament  pretended  that  meant  JbaU (but'  i •''•I  consequently,  that  the 

kine  had  no  rifiht  to  refuTe  any  bills  which  ihoold  b:  prefenud  bim*  See 
Ku/hwonh,  vol.  v#  p.  5?o. 
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sffefled  to  the  church  and  monarchy.  Charles,  therefore,  CHAP, 
entertained  hopes,  that,  if  he  prefented  himfelf  at  Hull  * 

before  the  commencement  of  hollilitics,  Hotham,  over-  164a. 
awed  by  his  prefence,  would  admit  him  with  his  retinue  ; 
after  which  he  might  eafily  render  himfelf  matter  of  the 
place.  But  the  governor  was  on  his  guard.  He  Ihut  the 
gates,  and  refufed  to  receive  the  king,  who  defired  leave 
to  enter  with  twenty  perfons  only.  Charles  immediately 
proclaimed  him  traitor,  and  complained  to  the  parliament 
of  his  difobedience.  The  parliament  avowed  andjuftified 
the  at^iun 

The  county  of  York  levied  a guard  for  the  king  of  Pr«pin< 
600  men:  For  the  kings  of  England  had  hitherto  lived 
among  their  fubjedls  like  fathers  among  their  children, 
and  had  derived  all  their  fecurity  from  the  dignity  of  their 
^haradlcr,  and  from  the  protedlion  of  the  laws.  The 
two  houfes,  though  they  had  already  levied  a guard  for 
themfelves ; had  attempted  to  feize  all  the  military  power, 
all  the  navy,  and  all  the  forts  of  the  kingdom ; and  had 
openly  employed  their  authority  in  every  kind  of  warlike 
preparations  : Yet  immediately  voted,  “ That  the  king, 

“ reduced  by  yv'clted  counfel,  intended  to  make  war 
againtt  his  parliament,  who,  in  all  their  confultations 
“ and  adtions,  had  propofed  no  other  end,  but  the  care 
“ of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  performance  of  all  duty  and 
‘f  loyalty  to  hi?  perfon  j that  this  attempt  was  a breach 
of  the  trutt  repofed  in  him  by  his  people,  contrary  to 
his  oath,  and  tending  to  a dittblution  of  the  govern- 
ment ; and  that  whoever  ttiould  aflift  him  in  fuch  a 
“ war,  were  traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  tho 
kingdom”.” 

The  armies,  which  had  been  every- where  raifed  on 
pretence  of  the  fervice  in  Ireland,  were  henceforth  more 

' Wbiiluckc,  p.  5;.  Rulhworth,  »ol.  t,  p.  565,  tie.  May,  b»  lf  ii. 
p.  51.  Whitlocke,  p,  57.  Ruflnitoilh,  vol.  ».  p.  717,  Dugdale, 

93.  M*y,  lookii.  p.  54. 
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® *’•  openly  inlifted  by  the  parliament  for  their  own  purpofes, 

1 .f  and  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Eflex. 

In  London  no  lefs  than  four  thoufand  men  inlifted  in  one 
day*.  And  the  parliament  voted  a declaration,  which 
they  required  every  member  to  fubfcribe,  that  they  would 
live  and  die  wiih  their  general. 

icth  Junt.  They  ilTued  orders  for  bringing  in  loans  of  money  and 
plate,  in  order  to  maintain  forces  which  fliould  defend 
the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament:  For  this  llile 
they  dill  prcferved.  Within  ten  days,  vaft  quantities  of 
plate  were  brought  to  their  trcafurers.  Hardly  were  there 
men  enow  to  receive  it,  or  room  fufficient  to  (low  it : 
And  many,  with  regret,  were  obliged  to  carry  back  their 
ofFerings,  and  wait  till  the  trcafurers  could  find  leifure  to 
receive  them.  Such  zeal  animated  the  pious  partizansof 
the  parliament,  efpecially  in  the  city  ! The  women  gave 
up  all  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  their  houfes,  and  even 
their  filver  thimbles  and  bodkins,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
g9td  caufe  againft  the  malignants”. 

Meanwhile  thcfplendor  of  the  nobility,  with  which 
the  king  was  environed,  much  eclipfed  the  appearance  at 
Weftminfter.  Lord-keeper  Littleton,  after  fending  the 
great  fcal  before  him,  had  fled  to  York.  Above  forty 
peers  of  the  firft  rank  attended  the  king  f ; whilft  the 
houfc  of  lords  feldom  confiftcd  of  more  than  fixteen  mem- 
bers. Near  the  moiety  too  of  the  lower  houfe  abfented 
thcmfclvcs  from  counfels,  which  they  deemed  fo  full  of 
danger.  The  commons  fent  up  an  impeachment  againft 
nine  peers,  for  deferting  their  duty  in  parliament.  Their 
own  members  alfo,  who  fliould  return  to  them,  they 
voted  not  to  admit,  till  fatisfied  concerning  the  reafon  of 
their  abfencc. 

> Vioi'i  Cod  in  the  Mount.  • Whiiluclu,  p.  jS.  Dugdale, 

p.  96.  99,  a May,  hook  it.  p.  Jf. 
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Charles  made  a dfclaration.to  the  peers,  whoattended  c ha  p. 
him,  that  he  expected  from  them  no  obedience  to  any  ■ ' p 

commands  which  were  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  >6^ 
land.  The  peers  anfwered  this  declaration  by  a proteflr, 
in  which  they  declared  their  refolution  to  obey  no  com- 
mands but  fuch  as  were  warranted  by  that  authority 
By  thcfe  deliberate  engagements,  fo  worthy  of  an  Eng- 
lifb  prince  and  Englilh  nobility,  they  meant  to  confound 
the  furious  and  tumultuary  refolutions  taken  by  the  par- 
liament. 

The  queen,  difpofing  of  the  crown-jewels  in  Holland, 
had  been  enabled  to  purchafe  a cargo  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Part  of  thcfe,  after  cfcaping  many  perils,  arrived 
fafely  to  the  king.  Hjs  preparations  were  not  near  fo 
forward  as  thofe  of  the  parliament.  In  order  to  remove 
;^1  jealoufy,  he  had  refolved,  that  their  ufurpations  and  ^ 
illegal  pretenfions  fhould  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world, 
and  thought,  that,  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
was  a point  much  more  material  to  his.  intereft,  than  the 
colleifling  of  any  magazines,  llores,  or  armies,  which 
might  breed  apprehenfions  of  violent  or  illegal  counfels. 

But  the  urgent  necei&ty  of  his  fituation  no  longer  admit- 
ted of  delay.  He  now  prepared  himfelf  for  defence. 

With  a fpirit,  adlivity,  and  addrefs,  which  neither  the 
one  party  apprehended,  nor  the  other  expedled,  he  em- 
ployed all  the  advantages  which  remained  to  him,  and 
roufed  up  his  adherents  to  arms.  The  refources  of  this 
prince’s  genius  encreafed  in  proportion’ to  his  difficulties  j 
and  he  never  appeared  greater  than  when  plunged  into  the 
deeped  perils  and  didrefles.  From  the  mixed  charadler, 
indeed,  of  Charles,  arofe  in  part  the  misfortunes  in 
which  England  was  at  this  time  involved.  His  political 
errors,  or  rather  weaknedes,  had  railed  him  inveterate 

S Ru(hwott)i|  vol.  T,  p.  6:6,  617.  Map,  book  ii.  p.  86.  Warwick, 
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® enemies  : His  eminent  moral  virtues  had  procured  him 

y _ ' . zealous  partizans : And  between  the  hatred  of  the  one, 

t<4x.  and  the  afTeflions  of  the  other,  was  the  nation  agitated 
with  the  moft  violent  convulfions. 

That  the  king  might  dcfpair  of  all  compofition,  the 
parliament  fent  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands,  con- 
tained in  nineteen  propofitions,  amounted  to  a total  abo- 
lition of  monarchical  authority.  They  required,  that  no 
man  (liould  remain  in  the  council,  who  was  not  agreeable 
to  parliament ; that  no  deed  of  the  king’s  (hould  have 
Validity,  unlcfs  it  pafTcd  the  council,  and  was  attefted 
under  their  hand  ; that  all  the  officers  of  ftate  and  princi- 
pal judges  fhould  be  chofen  with  confent  of  parliament, 
and  enjoy  their  offices  for  life ; that  none  of  the  royal 
family  Ihould  marry  without  confent  of  parliament  or 
council ; that  the  laws  (hould  be  executed  againft  catho- 
lics ; that  the  votes  of  popilh  lords  (hould  be  excluded ; 
that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy  and  church-govern- 
ment (l)ould  have  place,  according  to  advice  of  parlia- 
ment; that  the  ordinance,  with  regard  to  the  militia,  be 
fubmitted  to  ; that  the  juftice  of  parliament  pafs  upon  all 
delinquents ; that  a general  pardon  be  granted,  with  fuch 
exceptions  as  (hould  be  advifed  by  parliament;  that  the 
forts  and  cadles  be  difpofed  of  by  confent  of  parliament; 
and  that  no  peer  be  made  but  with  confent  pf  both 
houfes 

“ Shouid  I grant  thefe  demands,”  faid  the  king  in 
reply,  “ I may  be  waited  on  bareheaded  ; I may  have  my 
“ hand  kified  ; the  title  of  Majefty  may  be  continued  to 
“ me;  and  authority,  fignlfied  hy  loth  houfes,  may 

“ (till  be  the  (lile  of  your  commands  ; I may  have  fwords 
“ and  maces  carried  befo're  me,  and  pleafe  myfelf  with  the 
fight  of  a crown  and  feeptre  (though  even  thefe  twigs 

' RoOkworth,  fol.  V,  p.  711.  May,  book  it.  p.  54. 
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•*  would  not  long  ilourilh,  when  the  flock  upon  which  CHAP. 
“ they  grew  was  dead)  : But  as  to  true  and  real  power>  . ^ 

I fliould  remain  but  the  outfide,  but  the  pidluie,  but  i64*« 

“ the  fign  of  a king  War  on  any  terms  was  efteem- 
ed,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counfellors,  preferable  to  fo 
ignominious  a peace.  Charles  accordingly  refolved  to 
fupport  his  authority  by  arms.  “ His  towns,”  he  laid, 
were  taken  from  him,  his  (hips,  his  arms,  his  money  ; 

“ but  there  ftill  remained  to  him  a good  caufe,  and  the 
“ hearts  of  his  loyal  fubje£ls,  which,  with  God’s  bleffing, 
he  doubted  not,  would  recover  all  the  reft.”  Colledt- 
ing  therefore  fome  forces,  he  advanced  fouthwards  ; and 
at  Nottingham  he  erected  his  royal  flandard,  the  open  zjthAue. 
fignal  of  difcord  and  civil  war  throughout  the  kingdom. 

* RudiworthjTol.  f.  p>  7181  Warwick,  p>  189. 
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Commencement  of  the  civil  war— State  of  parties—^ 

Battle  of  Edgebill Negeciation  at  Oxford 

yi3ories  of  the  royalifts  in  the  weft Battle  of 

Stratton Of  LMnfdoMfn— Of  Roundway  down 

— Death  of  Hambden Briftol taken' Siege 

of  Gloucefler Battle  of  Newbury ARions  in 

the  north  of  England Solemn  league  and  cove-‘ 

naut Arming  of  the  Scots State  of  Ireland, 


ci.U  w.r. 


Stwc  of  par* 


WHEN  two  names,  fo  facred  in  the  Englifii  con-> 
ftitution  as  thofe  of  KiHc  and  Parliament, 
were  placed  in  oppofition  ; no  wonder  the  people  were  di- 
vidcd  in  their  choice,  and  were  agitated  with  the  moft 
violent  animofities  and  fa£Iions. 

The  nobility,  and  more  confiderable  gentry,  dreading 
a total  ronfufion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
inlifled  themfelves  in  defence  of  the  monarch,  from  whom 
they  received,  and  to  whom  they  communicated  their 
lullre.  Animated  with  the  fpirit  of  loyalty,  derived 
from  their  ancedors,  they  adhered  to  the  ancient  princi* 
pies  of  the  conftitution,  and  valued  themfelves  on  exert- 
ing the  maxims,  as  well  as  inheriting  the  pofleffions,  of 
the  old  Englilh  families.  And  while  they  palTed  their 
time  moflly  at  their  country-feats,  they  were  fiirprifed  to 
hear  of  opinions  prevailing,  with  which  they  had  ever 
been  unacquainted,  and  which  implied,  not  a limitation, 
but  an  abolition  almod  total,  of  monarchical  authority. 

T he  city  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  and  moft  of 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament,  and 
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adopted  with  zeal  thofe  democratical  principles  en  which  CHAP, 
the  pretenfions  of  that  aflembly  were  founded.  The  go-  . . ‘ ^ 

vernment  of  cities,  which  even  under  abfolute  monar- 
chies  is  commonly  republican,  inclined  them  to  this 
party : The  fmall  hereditary  influence,  which  can  be 
retained  over  the  induflrious  inhabitants  of  towns  j the 
natural  independence  of  citizens;  and  the  force  of  popular 
currents  over  'thofe  more  numerous  aflbeiations  of  man- 
kind ; all  thefe  caufes  gave,  there,  authority  to  the  new 
principles  propagated  throughout  the  nation.  Many 
families  too,  which  had  lately  been  enriched  by  com- 
merce, faw  with  indignation,  that,  notwithftanding  their 
opulence,  they  could  not  raife  themfelves  to  a level  with 
the  ancient  gentry : They  therefore  adhered  to  a power, 
by  whofe  fuccefs  they  hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  confidera- 
tion  And  the  new  fplendor  and  glory  of  the  Dutch 
commonwealth,  where  liberty  fo  happily  fupported  induf- 
try,  made  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  defire  to  lc« 
a like  form  of  government  eftablifhed  in  England. 

The  genius  of  the  two  religions,  fo  clofely  at  this 
time  interwoven  with  politics,  correfponded  exadlly  to 
thefe  divifions.  The  prefbyterian  religion  was  new, 
republican,  and  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  populace ; 

The  other  had  an  air  of  greater  fhow  and  ornament,  was 
cllablifhed  on  ancient  authority,  and  bore  an  affinity  to 
the  kingly  and  ariflocratical  parts  of  the  conftitution. 

The  devotees  of  pr<;fbytcry  became  of  courfe  zealous  par- 
tizans  of  the  parliament : The  friends  of  the  epifcopal 
church  valued  themfelves  on  defending  the  rights  of  mo- 
narchy. 

Some  men  alfo  there  were  of  liberal  education,  who, 
being  either  carclefs  or  ignorant  of  thofe  difputes,  ban- 
died about  by  the  clergy  of  both  fides,  afpired  to  nothing 
but  an  eafy  enjoyment  of  life,  amidft  the  jovial  entertain- 

t Clireadcn,  Tol,  iil.  p.  4, 
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® focial  intercourfe  of  their  companions.  All 

, f thefe  flocked  to  the  king’s  ftandard,  where  they  breathed 
»*4»*  a freer  air,  and  were  exempted  from  that  rigid  precifenefs 
and  melancholy  auftcrity,  which  reigned  among  the  par- 
liamentary partyi 

Never  was  a quarrel  more  unequal  than  feemed  at 
firft  that  between  the  contending  parties  : Almofl  every 
advantage  lay  againfl  the  royal  caufe.  The  king’s  reve- 
nue had  been  fei?^,  from  the  beginning,  by  the  parlia- 
ment, who  iflticd  out  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  fmall 
fums  for  his  prefent  fubfiflcnce  ■,  and  as  foon  as  he  with- 
drew to  York,  they  totally  flopped  all  payments.  Lon- 
don and  all  the  fea-ports,  except  Newcaflle,  being  in 
their  hands,  the  cuftoms  yielded  them  a certain  and  con- 
itderable  fupply  of  money  ; and  all  contributions,  loans, 
■ and  impofitions,  were  more  eafily  raifed  from  the  cities, 
which  poflefled  the  ready  money,  and  where  men  lived 
under  their  infpediion,  than  they  could  be  levied  by  the 
king  in  thofe  open  countries,  which,  after  fome  time, 
declared  for  him. 

The  feamen  naturally  followed  the  dirpofitlon  of  the 
fea-ports  to  which  they  belonged:  And  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  lord  admiral,  having  embraced  the 
party  of  the  parliament,  had  appointed  at  their  defire,  the 
carl  of  Warwic  to  be  his  lieutenant ; who  at  once  efla- 
bliflied  his  authority  in  the  fleet,  and  kept  the  entire  do- 
minion of  the  fea  in  the  hands  of  that'aflembly. 

All  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  were 
fiom  the  firft  feized  by  the  parliament ; and  their  fleet 
intercepted  the  greater  part  of  thofe  which  were  fent  by 
the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  arm  his  followers,  to  borrow  the  weapons  of  the 
train-bands,  under  promife  of  reftoring  them  as  foon  as 
peace  Ihould  be  fettled  in  the  kingdom. 
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The  veneration  for  parliaments  was  at  this  time  tk-  chap. 
Ireme  throughout  the  nation  The  cuflom  of  reviling  ‘ j 
thofe  aflemblies  for  corruption,  as  it  had  no  pretence,  fo  1641. 
Was  it  unknown,  during  all  former  ages.  Few  or  no  in- 
ftances  of  their  encroaching  ambition  or  feliini  claims  had 
hitherto  been  obfervcd.  . Men  confidered  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation,  vvhofe  intercft  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
public,  who  were  the  eternal  guardians  of  law  and  liberty, 
and  whom  ho  motive,  but  the  neceffary  defence  of  the 
people,  could  ever  engage  in  an  oppofition  to  the  crown. 

The  torrent,  therefore,  of  general  affeflion  ran  to  the 
parliament.  What  is  the  great  advantage  of  popularity, 
the  privilege  of  affixing  epithets,  fell  of  courfe  to  that 
party.  The  king’s  adherents  were  the  Wicked  and  the 
Malignant:  Their  adverfaries  were  the  Godly  and  the 
Well-affeiled.  And  as  the  force  of  the  cities  was  more 
united  than  that  of  the  country,  and  at  once  gave  Ihelter 
and  protedfion  to  the  parliamentary  party,  who  could  ’ 
eafily  fupprefs  the  roplifts  in  their  neighbourhood,  almoft 
the  whole  kingdom,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war^ 
feemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament 

What  alone  gave  the  king  fomc  compenfation  for  all 
the  advantages  poflefled  by  his  adverfaries,  was  the  na-  . 
ture  and  qualities  of  his  adherents.  * Moie  bravery  and 
adlivity  were  hoped  for,  from  the  generous  fpirit  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  than  from  the  bafe  difpofition  of  the 
multitude.  And  as  the  men  of  eftates,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence, levied  and  armed  their  tenants,  befidcs  an  attach- 
ment to  their  mailers,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to 
be  expedled  in  thefe  ruftic  troops,  than  in  the  vicious  and 
enervated  populace  of  cities.  ' 

The  neighbouring  Hates  of  Europe,  being  engaged  in 
Violdnt  wars,  little  interelled  thcmfelves  in  thefe  civil 

_ . » Walker,  p,  336.  "O'  Warwick,  p.  318.  ' 
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c P.  commotions ; and  this  ifland  enjoyed  the  fingular  advan- 
, ' f tagc  (for  fuch  it  furcly  was)  of  fighting  out  its  own 

quarrels  without  the  interpolltion  of  foreigners.  France, 
from  policy,  had  fomented  the  firft  diforders  in  Scotland  ; 
had  fent  over  arms  to  the  Irifli  rebels  j and  continued  to 
give  countcnar.ee  to  the  Englifh  parliament : Spain,  from 
bigotry,  furniflied  the  Irifii  with  fome  fupplies  of  money 
and  arms.  The  prince  of  Orange,  clofely  allied  to  the 
crown,  encouraged  Englifli  officers,  who  ferved  in  the 
Low  Countries,  to  enlill  in  the  king’s  army : The  Scot- 
tifh  officers,  who  bad  been  formed  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  late  commotions,  chiefly  took  part  with  the  parlia- 
ment. 

The  contempt  entertained  by  the  parliament  for  the 
king’s  party  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  the  chief  caufe  of 
pufliing  matters  to  fuch  extremities  againft  him  ; and 
many  believed  that  he  never  would  attempt  refillance, 
but  muft  foon  yield  to  the  pretenfions,  however  enormous, 
of  the  two  houfes.  Even  after  his  ftandard  was  ere£led, 
men  could  not  be  brought  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a 
civil  war  ; nor  was  it  imagined  that  he  would  have  the 
imprudence  to  enrage  his  implacable  enemies,  and  render 
his  own  condition  more  defperate,  by  oppofing  a force 
which  was  fo  much  fuperior.  The  low  condition  in 
which  he  appeared  at  Nottingham  confirmed  all  thefe 
hopes.  His  artillery,  though  far  from  numerous,  had 
been  left  at  York,  for  want  of  horfes  to  tranfport  it. 
Befides  the  trained  bands  of  the  county,  raifed  by  Sir 
John  Digby,  the  fherilF,  he  had  not  gotten  together  above 
three  hundred  iiifantry.  His  cavalry,  in  which  confifted 
his  chief  ftrength,  exceeded  not  eight  hundred,  and  were 
very  ill  provided  with  arms.  The  forces  of  the  parlia- 
ment lay  at  Northampton,  within  a few  days  march  of 
him ; and  confified  of  above  fix  thoufand  men,  well 
armed  and  well  appointed.  Had  thefe  troops  advanced 

upon 
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Upon  him,  they  muft  foon  have  difflpated  the  rmall  chap. 

force  which  he  had  afleinblcd.  By  purfuing  him  in i 

his  retreat,  they  had  fo  difcredited  his  caufe,  and  dif- 
couraged  his  adherents,  as  to  have  for^cver  prevented  his 
collc£ling  an  army  able  to  make  head  againft  them.  But 
the  carl  of  Eflex,  the  parliamentary  general,  had  not  yet 
received  any  orders  from  his  mafters*.  \V  hat  rendered 
them  fo  backward,  after  fuch  precipitate  fteps  as  they  had 
formerly  taken,  is  not  eafily  explained.  It  is  probable, 
that  in  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  his  party  confided  the 
prefent  fafety  of  the  king.  The  parliament  hoped,  that 
the  royalids,  fenfiblc  of  their  feeble  condition,-  and  con- 
vinced of  their  flender  refources,  would  difperfe  of  them- 
felves,  and  leave  their  adverfaries  a vidory,  fo  much  the 
more  complete  and  fecure,  as  it  would  be  gained  without 
the  appearance  of  force,  and  without  bloodftied.  Per- 
haps too,  when  it  became  neceflary  to  make  the  conclud- 
ing ftep,  and  offer  barefaced  violence  to  their  fovereign,- 
their  fcruples  and  apprehenfions,  though  not  fufficient  to 
overcome  their  refolutions,  were  able  to  retard  the  execu- 
tion of  them 

Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  major- 
general  of  his  intended  army,  told  him,  that  he  could 
not  give  him  affurance  but  he  might  be  taken  out  of  his 
bed,  if  the  rebels  fhould  make  a brifk  attempt  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  All  the  king’s  attendants  were  full  of  well-grounded 
apprehendons,  • Some  of  the  lords  having  defired  that  a 
meffage  might  be  fent  to  the  parliament,  with  overtures 
to  a treaty,  Charles,  who  well  knew  that  an  accommo- 
dation, in  his  prefent  condition,  meant  nothing  but  a 
total  fubmi/llon,  hailily  broke  up  the  council,  leff  this 
propofal  (hould  be  farther  infilled  on.  But  next  day,  the 
earl  of  Southampton^  whom  no  one  could  fufpecl  ofdiafe 
or  timid  fentimems,  having  offered  the  fame  advice  io  . 

* CUrffldofly  voi.iil.  p.  !•  2.  X ibid.  p.  18. 
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C ti  A P.  council,  it  was  hearkened  to  with  more  coolnefs  and  delibc- 

LV(. 

- — f ration.  He  urged,  that  though  fiich  a ftep  would  probably 
cncrcafe  the  infolencc  of  the  parliament,  this  was  fo  far 
from  being  an  objciRion,  thatfuch  difpofitions  muft  necef- 
farily  turn  to  tlie  advantage  of  the  royal  caufc  : That  if  they 
refufed  to  treat,  which  was  more  probable,  the  very  found 
of  peace  was  fo  popular,  that  nothing  could  more  difguft 
the  nation  than  fuch  haughty  feverity : That  if  they  ad- 
mitted of  a treaty,  their  propofals,  confiilcring  their  pre- 
fent  fituation,  would  be  fo  exorbitant,  as  to  open  the  eyes 
of  their  moll  partial  adherents,  and  turn  the  general 
favour  to  the  king’s  party:  And  that,  at  worft,  time 
might  be  gained  by  this  expedient,  and  a delay  of  the 
imminent  danger  with  which  the  king  was  at  prefent 
threatened 

Chaki.ks,  on  aflembling  the  council,  had  declared 
againit  all  advances  towards  an  accommodation  ; and  had 
. faid,  that,  having  now  nothing  left  him  but  his  honour, 
this  Lift  pofielhon  he  was  rcfolvcd  flcadily  to  preferve, 
and  rather  to  perifli  than  yield  any  farther  to  the  preten- 
fions  of  his  circniiss  •*.  Cut,  by  the  unanimous  defire  of 
the  counrclltir.;,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  embrace  South- 
ampton’s advice.  1 hat  nobleman,  therefore,  with  Sir 
John  Colcpepcr  and  Sir  William  Uvedale,  was  difpatched 
to  l.ondon,  with  offers  of  a treaty  **.  The  manner  in 
which  they  were  rccencd  gave  little  hopes  of  foccefs. 
Southampton  w.is  not  allowed  by  the  peers  to  take  hig 
feat ; but  was  ordered  to  deliver  his  meliage  to  the  ufher, 
and  immediaieiy  to  depart  the  city  : The  commons  ibowed 
little  better  dupoiition  towards  Colcpcper  and  Uvedale'. 
Both  houfes  replied,  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty 
with  the  king,  till  he  took  down  his  flandaid,  .and  recalled 
his  proelainations,  in  which  the  parliament  fuppofed  them- 

» CI.ircniioB,  vol.  Hi.  p.  7.  1 Idsm,  ibid, 
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Icives  to  be  declared  traitors.  The  king,  by  a fecond  ^ P. 

meflage,  denied  any  fuch  intention  againft  the  two  ■ ■ 

houfffs  j but  offered  to  recal  thefe  proclamations,  provided 
the  parliament  agreed  to  recal  theirs,  in  which  his  ad- 
herents were  declared  traitors.  They  defired  him,  in 
return,  to  difmifs  his  forces,  to  refide  with  his  parliament, 
and  to  give  up  delinquents  to  theirjuftice ; that  is,abandon 
himfelf  and  his  friends  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemies'*. 

Both  parties  flattered  themfelves,  that,  by  thefe  mefl'ages 
and  replies,  they  had  gained  the  ends  which  they  pro- 
pofed The  king  believed  that  the  people  were  made 
. fufficiently  fenfible  of  the  parliament’s  infolence  and  aver- 
lion  to  peace  : The  parliament  intended,  by  this  vigour 
in  their  refolutions,  to  fupport  the  vigour  of  their  mili- 
tary operations. 

The  courage  of  the  parliament  was  increafed,  befidcs 
their  great  fuperiority  of  force,  by  two  recent  events, 
which  had  happened  in  their  favour.  Goring  was  gover- 
nor of  Portfmouth,  the  beft  fortified  town  in  the  king- 
dom, and,  by  its  fituation,  of  great  importance.  This 
man  feemed  to  have  rendered  himfelf  an  implacable  ene- 
my to  the  king,  by  betraying,  probably  magiufying,  the 
fecret  cabals  of  the  army  ; and  the  parliament  thought 
that  his  fidelity  to  them  might,  on  that  account,  be  en- ' 
tirely  depended  on.  But  the  fame  levity  of  mind  ftill  ' 

attended  him,  and  the  fame  difregard  to  engagements  and 
profeiTtons.  He  took  underhand  his  mcafurcs  with  the 
court,  and  declared  againft  the  parliament.  But,  though 
he  had  been  fufliciently  fupplied  with  money,  and  long 
before  knew  his  danger,  fo  fmall  was  his  forefight,  that 
he  had  left  the  place  entirely  deflitute  of  provifions,  and 
in  a few  days,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces 

^ Ruihworth|  vo).  T.  p.  7S6.  Dugdalcy  p.  loi.  WbUlocket  p.  59^ 
f Ruihwortb,  voU  p.  6S3*  Whitlocke^  p,  60.  ClarcodoPi  ToU  iii«  p.  19* 
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1'he  marcjuis  of  Hertford  was  a nobleman  of  the 
greateft  quality  and  charafler  in  the  kingdom,  and, equally 
with  the  king,  defeended,  by  a female,  from  Henry  VII. 
During  the  reign  of  James,  he  had  attempted,  without 
having  obtained  the  confent  of  that  monarch,  to  marry 
Arabella  Stuart,  a lady  nearly  related  to  the  crown  ; and, 
upon  difeovery  of  his  intentions,  had  been  obliged,  for 
fome  time,  to  fly  the  kingdom.  Ever  after,  he  was 
looked  on  with  an  evil  eye  at  court,  from  which,  in  a 
great  meafure,  he  withdrew  ; and  living  in  an  independ- 
ent manner,  he  addifled  himfelf  entirely  to  literary 
occupations  and  amufements.  In  proportion  as  the  king 
declined  in  popularity,  Hertford’s  characlcr  flouriihed 
with  the  people ; and  when  this  parliament  affembledi 
no  nobleman  poffelfed  more  general  favour  and  authority. 
By  his  f^gacity,  he  foon  perceived,  that  the  commons,  not 
content  with  correcling  the  abufes  of  government,  were 
carried,  by  the  natural  current  of  power  and  popularity, 
ir.io  the  oppofitc  extreme,  and  were  committing  viola- 
tions, no  lefs  dangerous  than  the  former,  upon  the  Eng- 
lilh  conftitution.  Immediately  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
f ipport  of  the  king’s  falling  authority,  and  was  prevailed 
witn  to  he  governor  to  the  young  prince,  and  refide  at 
court,  to  wi.u'’,  in  the  eyes  qf  all  men,  he  gave,  by  his 
prcfcnce,  a new  luflre  and  authority.  So  high  was  his 
charafler  for  mildnefs  and  humanity,  that  he  ftill  pre- 
ferved,  by  means  of  thefe  popular  virtues,  the  public 
favour  j'  and  every  one  was  feiifible  of  the  true  motive  of 
his  change.  Kotwithllar.ding  his  habits  ofeafe  and  (ludy, 
he  now  exerted  himfelf  in  railing  an  army  for  the  king  ; 
ar.d  being  named  general  of  tiK  wcflcrn  counties,  where 
his  intereft  chiefly  lay,  he  began  to  alTcmble  forces  in 
Somcrfetfhire.  Hy  the  affiftance  of  lord  Seymour,  lord 
Eaulct,  John  Digby,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Briftol,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Hawley,  and  others,  he  had  drawn  together  forqc 
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appearance  of  an  army ; when  the  parliament,  apprchcn-  chap. 
five  of  the  danger,  fent  the  earl  of  Bedford  with  a con-  ■ ^ ' j 

fiderable  force  againft  him.  On  his  approach,  Hertford  iS4»> 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  Sherborne  caftle  ; and,  finding 
that  place  untenable,  he  himfelf  pafled  over  into 
Wales,  leaving  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Sir  John  Berkeley^ 

Digby,  and  other  officers,  with  their  horle,  confifting  of 
about  a hundred  and  twenty,  to  march  into  Cornwal,  in 
hopes  of  finding  that  county  better  prepared  for  their 
reception 

All  the  difperfed  bodies  of  the  parliamentary  army 
were  now  ordered  to  march  to  Northampton  ; and  the 
earl  of  Efl'ex,  who  had  joined  them,  found  the  whole 
amount  to  15,000  men''.  The  king,  though  his  camp 
had  been  gradually  reinforced  from  all  quarters,  was 
fenfible  that  he  had  no  army  which  could  cope  with  fo 
formidable  a forces  and  he  thought  it  prudent,  by  flow, 
marches,  to  retire  to  Derby,  thence  to  Shrewfbury,  in 
order  to  countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were 
making  in  thofe  parts.  At  Wellington,  a day’s  march 
from  Shrewfbury,  he  made  a'rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
and  caufed  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind  himfelf  by  reci- 
procal ties,  he  folemnly  made  the  following  declaration 
before  his  whole  army  : 

“ I DO  promife,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God, 

“ and  as  1 hope  for  his  bleffing  and  proteifion,  that  I 
“ will,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  defend  and  maintain 
“ the  true  reformed  proteftant  religion,  eftablifhed  in  the 
“ church  of  England,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the 
“ fame  will  live  and  die.  1 

“ I DESIRE  that  the  laws  may  ever  be  the  meafure  of 
“ my  government,  and  that  the  liberty  and  property  of 
“ the  fubje£t  may  be  preferved  by  them  with  the  fame 

I Cl>nndoa,  vol.  ti,  p.  x,  3>  A'c.  ^ Whi.locke,  p.  60. 
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“ care  as  my  own  juft  rights.  And  if  it  pleafe  God,  by 
“ his  blcJIiiig  on  this  r.rmv,  raifed  for  my  neceflary  de- 
“ fence,  to  preferve  me  from  the  prefent  rebellion,  I do 
“ folcninly  and  faithfully  promife,  in  the  fight'of  God, 
“ to  maintain  the  juft  privileges  and  freedom  of  parlia- 
“ nieiit,  and  to  govern,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  by 
“ the  known  ftatutes  and  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  and 
“ particularly  to  obferve  inviolably  the  laws  to  which 
“ 1 have  given  my  confent  this  parliament.  Meanwhile, 
“ if  this  emergence,  and  the  great  necc/fity  to  which  I 
“ am  driven,  beget  any  violation  of  law,  i hope  it  fhall 
“ be  imputed  by  God  and  man  to  the  authors  of  this 
“ war ; not  to  me,  who  have  fo  earneftly  laboured  to 
“ preferve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

“ ^VHE^•  I willingly  fail  in  thefe  particulars,  I lhall 
“ expefh  no  aid  or  relief  from  man,  nor  any  protedlion 
“ from  above : But  in  this  refolution  I hope  for  the 
“ cheerful  alTiftance  of  all  good  men,  and  am  confident 

of  the  bleiling  of  heaven  ' 

Though  the  concurrence  of  the  church  undoubtedly 
encreafed  the  king’s  adherents,  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  high  monarchical  dotSlrines,  fo  much  inculcated 
by  the  clergy,  had  never  done  him  any  real  fervice.  The 
bulk  of  that  generous  train  of  nobility  and  gentry  who 
now  attended  the  king  in  his  diftreftes,  breathed  the  fpirit 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  loyalty  : And  in  the  hopes  alone 
of  his  fubmitting  to  a legal  and  limited  government, 
were  they  willing,  in  his  defence,  to  facrifice  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 

While  tl-.c  king’s  army  l.iy  at  Shrewfbury,  and  he 
was  employing  himftlf  in  colledting  money,  which  he 
received,  though  in  no  great  quantities,  by  voluntary 
contributions,  and  by  the  plate  of  the  univerfities,  which 
was  fent  him,  the  news  arrived  of  an  adlion,  the  firft 
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which  had  happened  in  thefe  wars,  and  where  he  was  chap, 
Oiccefsful. 

On  the  appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  the 
princes  Rupext  and  Maurice,  fons  of  the  unfortunate  Pa- 
latine, had  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king;  and  the 
former,  at  that  time,  commanded  a body  of  horfe,  which  ^ • 

had  been  fent  to  Worcefter,  in  order  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  Ellex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city.  No 
fodner  had  the  prince  arrived,  than  he  faw  Ibme  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without  delay,  he 
brifldy  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling  from  a lane, 
and  forming  themfelves.  Colonel  Sandys,  who  led  them, 
and  who  fought  with  valour,  being  mortally  wounded, 
fell  from  his  horfe.  The  whole  party  was  routed,  and 
was  purfued  above  a mile.  The  prince  hearing  of  Ef&x’s 
approach,  returned  to  the  main  body  ■'.  This  rencounter, 
though  in  itfelf  of  fmall  importance,  mightily  raifed  the 
reputation  of  the  royalifts,  and  acquired  to  prince  Rupert 
the  charadler  of  promptitude  and  courage;  qualities 
which  he  eminently  difplayed  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  war. 

The  king,  on  muffering  his  army,  found  it  amount 
to  10,000  men.  The  earl  of  Lindefey,  who  in  his  youth 
had  fought  experience  of  military  fervice  in  the  Low 
Countries ',  was  general : Prince  Rupert  commanded  the 
horfe ; Sir  Jacob  Aftley,  the  foot : Sir  Arthur  Aflon, 
the  dragoons : Sir  John  Heydon,  the  artillery.  Lord 
Bernard  Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a troop  of  guards. 

The  eftates  and  revenue  of  this  fingle  troop,  according  to 
lord  Clarendon’s  computation,  were  at  lead  equal  to  thofe 
of  all  the  members,  who,  at  the  commencement. of  war, 
voted  in  both  houfes.  Their  fervants,  under  the  com- 

* Clartndooi  Tol,  iii.  p.  >5,  Map,  b«k  iii.  p«  io«  I He  wai  then 
lord  Willou(hb}. 
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Lvt  William  Killigrew,  made  another  troop,  and 

. ■ ’ . always  marched  with  their  maders 

rfii.  With  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewfburr,  refolvins 

lath  (j£).  . 1 1 r n-i  1 ■ ° 

to  give  battle  as  loon  as  pomble  to  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment, which,  he  heard,  was  continually  augmenting  by 
fupplies  from  London.  In  order  to  bring  on  an  adlion, 
he  diredlcd  his  march  towards  the  capital,  which,  he 
knew,  the  enemy  would  not  abandon  to  him.  Eflex  had 
now  received  his  inftrutSions.  The  import  of  them  was, 
to  prefent  a mod  humble  petition  to  the  king,  and  to 
icfcue  him  and  the  royal  family  from  thofe  defperate 
Bialignants,  who  had  feized  their  perfons  ".  Two  days 
after  the  departure  of  the  royalids  from  Shrewfbury,  he 
left  Worceder.  Though  it  be  commonly  eafy  in  civil 
wars  to  get  intelligence,  the  armies  were  within  fix  miles 
of  each  other,  ere  cither  of  the  generals  was  acquainted 
with  the  approach  of  his  enemy.  Shrewfbury  and  Wor- 
ceder,  the  places  from  which  they  fet  out,  are  not  above 
twenty  miles  didant ; yet  had  the  two  armies  marched 
ten  days  in  this  mutual  ignorance.  So  much  had  military 
(kill,  during  a long  peace,  decayed  in  England®. 
tilth  of  The  royal  army  lay  near  Banbury  : That  of  the  par- 
jianipnj  Keinton,  in  the  county  of  Warwic.  Prince 
ajJ  of  on.  Rupert  font  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  Tho’ 
the  day  was  far  advanced,  the  king  refolved  upon  the 
attack : Edex  drew  up  his  men  to  receive  him.  Sir 
Faithful  Fortefeue,  who  had  levied  a troop  for  the  Irilh 
wars,  had  been  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  was  now  poded  on  the  left  wing,  commanded 
by  Ramfa)’,  a Scotchman.  No  fooner  did  the  king’s 
army  approach,  than  Fortefeue,  ordering  tiis  troop  to 
difeharge  their  pidols  in  the  .ground,  put  himfelf  under 

■«  Cl.rendon,  Tcl.  iil,  p.  41.  Warwick,  p,  Ijt,  ■ Whitlocke, 
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the  command  of  prince  Rupert.  Partly  from  this  inci-  C 
dent,  partly  from  the  furious  fliock  made  upon  them  by 
the  prince;  that  whole  wing  of  cavalry  immediately 
fled,  and  were  purfued  for  two  miles.  The  right  wing 
of  the  parliament’s  army  had  no  better  fuccefs.  Chafed 
from  their  ground  by  Wilmot  and  Sir  Arthur'Afton,  they 
alfo  took  to  flight.  The  king’s  body  of  referve,  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Biron,  judging,  like  raw  foldicrs,  that  all 
was  over,  and  impatient  to  have  fome  fhare  in  the  action, 
heedlcfsly  followed  the  chace,  which  their  left  wing  had 
precipitately  led  them.  Sir  William  Balfour,  who  com- 
manded Ellex’s  referve,  perceived  the  advantage : He 
wheeled  about  upon  the  king’s  infantry,  now  quite  un- 
furniflied  of  horfe ; and  he  made  great  havoc  among  them. 
Lindefey,  the  general,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken 
prifoner.  His  fon,  endeavouring  his  refeue,  fell  likewife 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Sir  Edmund  Verncy,  who  car- 
ried the  king’s  flandard,  was  killed,  and  the  flandard 
taken ; but  it  was  afterwards  recovered.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  prince  Rupert,  on  his  return,  found  affairs.  Every 
thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a defeat,  inflead  of  a vidlory, 
with  which  he  had  haflily  flattered  himfelf.  Some  ad- 
vifed  the  king  to  leave  the  field  : But  that  prince  rejeiffed 
fuch  pufillanimous  counfel.  The  two  armies  faced  each 
other  for  fome” time,  and  neither  of  them  retained  courage 
fufficient  for  a new  attack.  All  night  they  lay  under 
arms ; and  next  morning  found  themfelves  in  fight  of 
each  other.  General,  as  well  as  foldier,  on  both  fides, 
feemed  averfe  to  renew  the  battle.  Efl'ex  firft  drew  off, 
and  retired  to  Warwick.  The  king  returned  to  his  for- 
mer quarters.  I'ive  thoufand  men  are  faid  to  have  been 
found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ; and  the  lofs  of  the  two 
armies,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  oppofite  accounts, 
was  nearly  equal.  Such  was  tfie  event  of  this  firft  battle, 
fought  at  Keinton,  or  Edge-hill  t. 
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• Some  of  Efilx’s  horfo,  who  lud  been  driven  off  the 
field  in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  flying  to  a great  dif- 
tance,  carried  news  of  a total  defeat,  and  lltucic  a mighty 
terror  into  tlie  city  and  parliuincnt.  After  a few  days,  a 
more  juft  at  count  arrived  ; ai.d  then  the  parliament  pre- 
tended to  a complete  viciory'i.  'I'lie  king  alfo,  on  his 
part,  was  not  wanting  todiCpLiy  his  advantages  ; though, 
except  the  taking  of  Banbury,  a few  days  after,  he  had 
few  it:aiks  of  viclory  to  boaft  of.  He  continued  his 
march,  and  took  poffeflion  of  Oxford,  the  only  town  in 
his  dominions  which  was  altogether  at  his  devotion. 

After  the  royal  army  was  recruited  and  refreflied  ; 
as  the  wcatlier  ftill  continued  favourable,  it  was  again 
put  in  motion.  A party  of  horfe  approached  to  Reading, 
of  which  Martin  was  appointed  governor  by  the  parlia- 
ment. Both  governor  and  garrifon  were  lieized  with  a 
panic,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to  London.  The  king, 
hoping  that  every  thing  would  yield  before  him,  advanced 
with  his  whole  army  to  Reading.  The  parliament,  who, 
inftead  of  their  fond  expectations,  that  Charles  would 
never  be  able  to  collect  an  army,  had  now  the  profpedl 
of  a civil  war,  bloody,  and  of  uncertain  event;  were 
farther  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  royal  army, 
while  their  own  forces  lay  at  a diftance.  They  voted  an 
addrefs  for  a treaty,  'I'he  king’s  nearer  approach  to 
Colebrokc  quickened  their  advances  for  peace.  North- 
umberland and  Pembroke,  with  three  commoners,  pre- 
fented  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes  ; in  which  they  befought 
his  majefty  to  appoint  fomc  convenient  place  where  he 
might  refide,  till  committees  could  attend  him  with  pro- 
pofals.  The  king  named  Windibr,  and  defired  that  their 
garrifon  might  be  removed,  and  his  own  troops  admitted 
into  that  caltlf’. 

1 Whillncke,  p.  6f.  Clareniloa,  vof  iii.  p.  j}.  ’ Whitlocke, 
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' Meanwhile  Eflex,  advancing  by  hafty  marches,  had  CHAP, 
arrived  at  London.  But  neither  the  prefence  of  his  army. 


nor  the  precarious  hopes  of  a treaty,  retarded  the  king’s 
approaches.  Charles  attacked,  at  Brentford,  two  regi- 
ments quartered  there,  and,  after  a lharp  atflion,  beat 
them  from  that  village,  and  took  about  500  prifoners. 
The  parliament  had  fent  orders  to  forbear  all  hoflilities* 
and  had  expefted  the  fame  from  the  king;  though  no 
flipulations  to  that  purpofe  had  been  mentioned  by  their 
commilTioners.  Loud  complaints  were  raifed  againft  this 
attack,  as  if  it  had  been  the  moft  apparent  perfidy,  and 
breach  of  treaty’.  Inflamed  with  refentment,  as  well  as 
anxious  for  its  own  fafety,  the  city  marched  its  trained 
bands  in  excellent  order,  and  joined  the  army  under 
Eflex.  The  parliamentary  army  now  amounted  to  above 
24,000  men,  and  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  king'. 
After  both  armies  had  faced  each  other  for  fomc  time, 
Charles  drew  off  and  retired  to  Reading,  thence  to 
Oxford. 

While  the  principal  armies  on  both  fidcs  were  kept  in 
inadlion  by  the  winter  fcafon,  the  king  and  parliament 
were  employed  in  real  prepar.itions  for  war,  and  in  Teem- 
ing advances  towards  peace.  By  means  of  contributions 
or  afleflinents,  levied  by  the  horfe,  Charles  maititaincd 
his  cavalry : By  loans  and  voluntary  prefents,  fent  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  fuppdrted  his  infantry  : 
But  the  fupplies  were  ftill  very  unequal  to  the  neceffities 
under  which  he  laboured".  The  parliament  had  much 
greater  refources  for  money ; and  had,  by  confequcnce, 
every  military  preparation  in  much  greater  order  and 
abundance.  Befides  an  impofition  levied  in  London, 
Amounting  to  the  five-and-twentieth  part  of  every  one’s 
fubftance,  they  eftaWilhcd  on  that  city  a weekly  aflelT- 
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CHAP,  nicnt  of  10,000  pounds,  and  another  of  23,518,  on  the 

. roll  of  the  kingdom’'.  And  as  their  authority  was  at 

l6^2.  prcfcnt  cftablifhcd  in  mod  counties,  they  levied  thcfe 
t.ixcs  with  regularity;  though  they  amounted  to  fums 
much  greater  than  the  nation  had  formerly  paid  to  the 
Public. 

•*43-  The  king  and  parliament  fent  reciprocally  their  de- 
mands ; and  a treaty  commenced,  but  without  any  cefla- 
tion  of  hoililities,  as  had  at  firft  been  propofed.  The 
earl  of  Nortliumbtrland,  -;:d  four  members  of  the  lower 
Kffocl.ttnn  houfc,  camc  to  Oxford  as  commiflioners  *.  In  this  treaty, 
the  king  perpetually  infiftcd  on  the  rc-e(Iablilhment  of 
the  crown  in  its  legal  powers,  and  on  the  redoration  of 
his  conllitutional  prerogative  : The  parliament  diil  re- 
tjuired  new  concciTions,  and  a farther  abridgment  of  regaj 
authority,  as  a more  cft’ecluai  remedy  to  their  fears  and 
jealoufies.  Finding  the  king  fupported  by  more  forces, 
and  a greater  p.irty  than  they  had  ever  looked  for,  they 
fccmingly  abated  fomewhat  of  thofe  extravagant  condi- 
tions, which  they  had  formerly  claimed  ; but  their  de- 
mands were  dill  too  high  for  an  equal  treaty.  Befides 
other  articles,  to  which  a complete  viftory  alone  could 
entitle  them,  they  required  the  king,  in  exprefs  terms,  ut- 
terly to  abolidi  cpifcopacy;  a demand,  which,  before,  they 
had  only  infniuatcd : And  they  required,  that  all  other 
ecclcfiadical  controverfies  diould  be  determined  by  their 
afl'einbly  of  divines  ; that  is,  in  the  manner  the  mod  re- 
pugnant to  the  inclinations  of  the  king  and  all  his  par- 
tizans.  They  infided,  that  he  Ihould  fubmit  to  the 
punidimcnt  of  his  mod  faithful  adherents.  And  they 
dcfircd  him  to  acquiefee  in  their  fcttlement  of  .the  militia, 
and  to  confer  on  their  adherents  the  entire  power  of  the 
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fword.  In  anfwer  to  the  king’s  propofal,  that  his  maga-  chap. 
aines,  towns,  forts,  and  fhips,  Ibould  be  reftored  to  ■ ^ ' . 

him,  the  parliament  required,  that  they  fhould  be  put  i^iJ- 

into  fuch  hands  as  they  could  confide  in  * : The  nine- 
teen propofitions,  which  they  formerly  fent  to  the  king, 
fhewed  their  inclination  to  abolifb  monarchy  : They  only 
afked,  at  prefent,  the  power  of  doing  it.  And  having 
now,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  been  guilty  of  treafon,  by 
levying  war  againft  their  fovercign ; it  is  evident,  that 
their  fears  and  jealoufies  mufl,  on  that  account,  have 
multiplied  extremely ; and  have  rendered  their  perfonal 
fafety,  which  they  interwove  with  the  fafety  of  the 
nation,  ftill  more  incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the 
monarch.  tThough  the  gentlenefs  and  lenity  of  the 
king’s  temper  might  have  enfured  them  againft  fchemes 
of  future  vengeance ; they  preferred,  as  is,  no  doubt, 
natural,  an  independent  fecurity,  accompanied  too 
with  fovereign  power,  to  the  ftation  of  fubjeils,  and 
that  not  entirely  guarded  from  all  apprehenfions  of 
danger 

The  conferences  went  no  farther  than  thelirft  demand 
on  each  fide.  The  parliament,  finding  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  coming  to  any  agreement,  fuddenly  re- 
called their  commiftioners. 

A MILITARY  enterprize,  which  they  had  concerted 
early  in  the  fpring,  was  immediately  undertaken.  Read- 
ing, the  garrifon  of  the  king’s,  which  lay  neareft  to  I>on- 
don,  was  efteemed  a place  of  confiderable  ftrength,  in 
that  age,  when  the  art  of  attacking  towns  was  not  well 
underftbod  in  Europe,  and  was  totally  unknown  in 
England.  The  earl  of  Efiex  fat  down  before  this  place  ,jtb  April, 
with  an  army  of  1 8,oco  men ; and  carried  on  the  fiege 
by  regular  approaches.  Sir  Arthur  Afton,  the  gover- 

• RuHiworth,  vo).  vl.p.  i06.  CUrention,  voli  iu*  p.  119* 

* See  oote  [t'Pj  at  the  end  of  the  Tolumc* 
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CHAP,  nor,  being  wounded,  colonel  Fielding  lucceeded  to  the 
. ^ ‘ . command.  In  a little  time  the  town  was  found  to  be  no 

longer  in  a condition  of  defence ; and  though  the  king 
approached,  with  an  intention  of  obliging  Eflex  to  raife 
the  ficge,  the  diljiofition  of  the  parliamentary  army  was 
fo  ftrong,  as  rendered  the'defign  impra£Iicable.  Field- 
»7th  Apiil.  inij,  therefore,  was  contented  to  yield  the  town,  on 
condition  that  he  Ihould  bring  off  all  the  garrifoh  with 
the  honours  of  war,  and  4*Iiver  up  deferters.  This  laft 
article  was  thought  fo  ignominious  and  fo  prejudicial  to 
the  king’s  intercfls,  that  the  governor  was  tried  by  a 
council  of  war,  and  condemned  to  lofe  his  life,  for  con- 
fenting  to  it.  His  fentence  was  afterwards  remitted  by 
the  king 

Essex’s  army  had  been  fully  fupplied  with  all  necef-. 
faries  from  London  : Even  many  fuperfluities  and  luxu- 
ries were  fent  them  by  the  care  of  the  zealous  citizens  t 
Yet  the  hardfhips,  which  they  fuffered  from  the  fiege, 
during  fo  early  a fcafon,  had  weakened  them  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  any  new  enter- 
prize.  And  the  two  armies,  for  fome  time,  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other,  without  attempt- 
ing, on  cither  fide,  any  adion  of  moment. 

Besides  the  military  operations  between  the  princi- 
pal armies,  which  lay  in  the  [centre  of  England ; each 
county,  each  town,  each  family  almofi,  was  divided 
within  itfelf ; and  the  moft  violent  convulfions  fliook  the 
whole  kingdom.  Throughout  the  winter,  continual 
efforts  had  every-where  been  made  by  each  party  to 
farmount  its  antagonifi ; and  the  Englifh,  rouzed  from 
the  lethargy  of  peace,  with  eager,  though  unfkilful 
hands,  employed  againd  their  fellow-citizens  their  long- 
negleded  weapons.  The  furious  zeal  for  liberty  and 

k Jtuflt,  Tol.  t!.  p.  t6j|  Ac.  CItreadon,  Tol.  iii.  p,X37i  Ac. 
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prcfbyterian  difcipline,  which  had  hitherto  run  uncon-  C p* 
trouled  throughout  the  nation,  now  at  lad  excited  an  _ j 
equal  ardour  for  rhonarchy  and  epifcopacy;  when  the  in-  **41' 
tention  of  aboliihing  thefe  ancient  inodes  of  government 
was  openly  avowed  by  the  parliament.  Conventions  for 
neutrality,  though,  in  feveral  Counties,  they  had  been 
entered  into,  and  confirmed  by  the  moil  folemn  oaths, 
yet,  being  voted  illegal  by  the  two  houfes,  were  imme- 
diately broken' ; and  the  fire  of  difcord  was  fpread  into 
every  quarter.  The  altercation  of  difcourf?,  the  contro- 
verfies  of  the  pen,  but,  above  all,  the  declamations  of  the 
pulpit,  indifpofcd  the  minds  of  men  towards  each  other, 
and  propagated  the  blind  rage  of  party*.  Fierce,  how- 
ever, and  inflamed  as  were  the  difpofitions  of  the  Engliih, 
by  a war  both  civil  and  religious,  that  great  deflroyer  of 
humanity  j all  the  events  of  this  period  arc  lefs  diftin- 
guiflied  by  atrocious  deeds  either  of  treachery  or  cruelty, 
than  were  ever  any  inteftine  difcords,  which  had  fo  long 
a continuance.  A circumllance  which  will  be  found  to 
lefledl  great  pralfe  on  the  national  charat^er  of  that  people, 
how  fo  unhappily  rouzed  to  arms. 

In  the  north,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the  parlia- 
ment, the  earl  of  Newcaftle  for  the  king.  The  latter 
nobleman  began  thofe  afTociations,  which  were  after- 
wards fo  much  pradlifed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

He  united  in  a league  for  the  king  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmorcland,  and  the 
Bifhopric,  and  engaged,  fome  time  after,  other  counties 
in  the  fame  aflbciation.  Finding  that  Fairfax,  aflilled  by 
Hotham  and  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  was  making  pro- 
grcfs  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Yorklhire;  he  advanced' 
with  a body  of  four  thoufand  men,  and  took  pofleflion  of 
York.  Ac  Tadcafter,  he  attacked  the  forces  of  theparlia- 

< Clarendon,  eol.  iii,  p.  139.  4 Dvgdalc,  p.  jj. 
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CHAP,  ment,  and  diflodgcd  them ; But  his  victory  was  not  deci- 
five.  In  other  rencounters  he  obtained  fome  inconfider- 
able  advantages.  But  the  chief  benefit,  which  refulted 
from  his  enterprizes,  was  the  eftablifhing  of  the  king’s 
authority  in  all  the  northern  provinces. 

In  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  lord  Broke  was 
killed  by  a fhot,  while  he  was  taking  polTedlon  of  Litch- 
field for  the  parliament'.  After  a fhort  combat,  near 
Stafford,  between  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  Sir  John 
Gell,  the  former,  who  commanded  the  king’s  forces, 
was  killed  while  he  fought  with  great  valour;  and  his 
forces,  difeouraged  by  his  death,  though  they  had  obtain- 
ed the  advantage  in  the  adlion,  retreated  into  the  town  of 
Stafford 

Sir  William  W^allcr  began  todiftinguifh  himfelf among 
the  generals  of  the  parliament.  A£liveand  indefatigable 
iii  his  operations,  rapid  and  enterprizing;  he  was  fitted 
by  his  genius  to  the  nature  of  the  war;  which,  being 
managed  by  raw  troops,  conduSlcd  by  unexperienced 
commanders,  afforded  fuccefs  to  every  bold  and  Hidden 
undertaking.  After  taking  Winchefter  and  Chichefter, 
he  advanced  towards  Glocefler,  which  was  in  a manner’ 
blockaded  by  lord  Herbert,  who  had  levied  confiderable 
forces  in  XVales  for  the  royal  party'.  While  he  at- 
tacked the  Wclfh  on  one  fide,  a fally  from  Glocefler 
made  imprelEon  on  the  other.  Herbert  was  defeated ; 


c He  had  taken  poHcflioa  of  Litchfield,  and  was  viewing  from  a wUdow 
Sc*  Chad's  catbedrali  ia  which  a party  of  the  royalif^  had  forti6ed  themlclres* 
He  was  cafed  in  complete  armour,  but  was  (hot  through  the  eye  by  a random* 
bill.  Lord  Broke  was  a lealuui  puriuni  and  had  formerly  faid,  that  he 
hoped  to  fee  with  hli  eyes  the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  of  England.  It  was 
a fuprrilitioos  remark  of  the  royaliAi,  that  he  was  killed  on  St.  Chad's  day 
by  a diot  from  St.  Chad's  cathedral,  which  pierced  that  very  eye  by  which  he 
hoped  to  iiee  the  ruin  of  all  cathedral!,  Dugdale.  p.  liS.  Clarendon,  &c. 
**  Whitlocke,  p.  66.  RuJh.  vol.  fi.p.  151*  Clarendon,  roir  ili.  p.  151. 
K Ru(h.  Tol.  vi.  p«  91.  IOC* 
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five  hundred  of  his  men  killed  on  the  fpot  j a thoufand  c h^a  r. 
taken  prifoners;  and  he  himfelf  efcapcd  with  fome  diffi-  . . _ f 

culty  to  Oxford.  Hereford,  cdeemed  a ftrong  town,  >t43- 
defended  by  a confiderable  garrifon,  was  furrendered  to 
Waller,  from  the  cowardice  of  Colonel  Pfice,  the  go- 
vernor. Tewkefbury  underwent  the  fame  fate.  Worceller 
refufed  him  admittance ; and  Waller,  without  placing  any 
garrifons  in  his  new  conquefts,  retired  to  Glocefter,  and 
he  thence  joined  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Ellex 

But  the  moft  memorable  adions  of  valour,  during  vifto  its  nf 
this  winter-feafon,  were  performed  in  the  weft.  When 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  w'ith  his  fmall  troop,  retired  into 
Cornwall  before  the  earl  of  Bedford,  that  nobleman, 
defpifmg  fo  inconfiderable  a force,  abandoned  the  pur- 
fuit,  and  committed  the  care  of  fuppreffing  the  royal 
party  to  the  fheriffs  of  the  county.  But  the  affections 
of  Cornwall  were  much  inclined  to  the  king’s  fervice'. 

While  Sir  Richard  Buller  and  Sir  Alexander  Carew  lay 
at  Launcefton,  and  employed  themfelves  in  executing  the 
parliament’s  ordinance  for  the  militia,  a meeting  of  the 
county  was  affembled  at  Truro;  and  after  Hopton  pro- 
duced his  commiffion  from  the  earl  of  Hertford,  the 
king’s  general,  it  was  agreed  to  execute  the  laws,  and 
to  expel  thefe  invaders  of  the  county.  The  train-bands 
were  accordingly  levied,  Launcefton  taken,  and  all 
Cornwall  reduced  to  [leace  and  to  obedience  under  the 
king. 

It  had  been  ufual  for  the  royal  party,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  thefe  diforders,  to  claim,  on  all  occafions, 
the  ftridl  execution  of  the  laws,  which,  they  knew, 
were  favourable  to  them ; and  the  parliament,  rather 
than  have  recourfe  to  the  pica  of  neceflity,  and  vow  the 
tranlgreinon  of  any  ftatute,  had  alfo  been  accuftomed  to 

h Ru(h.  toL  vi.  p.  363. 
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C H A H.  vrarp  the  laws,  and,  by  forced  conftru£Iions,  to  inter- 
, ' ' ■ pret  them  in  their  own  favour*.  But  though  the  king 

ifi43>  was  naturally  the  gainer  by  fuch  a method  of  condudtmg 
war,  and  it  was  by  favour  of  law  that  the  train-bands 
were  raifed  in  Cornwall ; it  appeared  that  thofe  maxims 
were  now  prejudicial  to  the  royal  party.  Thefe  troops 
could  not  legally,  without  their  own  confent,  be  carried 
out  ot  the  county ; and  confequently,  it  was  impollible 
to  pufti  into  Devonfliire  the  advantage  which  they  had 
obtained.  The  Cornifli  royalifts,  therefore,  bethought 
themfclvcs  of  levying  a force,  which  might  be  more  fer- 
viceable.  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  the  mod  beloved  man  of 
that  country.  Sir  Ralph  Hupton,  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning, 
Arundel,  and  Trevannion,  undertook,  at  their  own 
charges,  to  raifean  army  for  the  king;  and  their  great 
>ntcrdl  in  Cornwall  foon  enabled  them  to  eifeil  their 
purpofe.  The  parliament,  alarmed  at  this  appearance  of 
the  royalids,  gave  a commifllon  to  Ruthven,  a Scotch- 
man, governor  of  Plymouth,  to  march  with  all  the 
forces  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  and  Devon,  and  make  an 
entire  conqueft  of  Cornwall.  The  earl  of  Stamford  fol- 
lowed him,  at  fome  didance,  with  a confiderable  fupply. 
Ruthven,  having  entered  Cornwall  by  bridges  thrown 
over  the  Tamar,  hallened  to  an  adion;  led  Stamford 
ihould  join  him,  and  obtain  the  honour  of  that  victory, 
which  he  looked  for  with  adurance.  The  royaiids,  in 
like  manner,  were  impatient  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
dccilion,  before  Ruthven’s  army  Ihould  receive  fo  con- 
fiderable a reinforcement.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
Bradoc  down;  and  the  king’s  forces,  though  inferior 
in  number,  gave  a total  defeat  to  their  enemies.  Ruth- 
ven, with  a few  broken  troops,  fled  to  Saltalh;  and 
when  that  town  was  taken,  he  cfcapcd,  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty, and  almod  alone,  into  Plymouth.  Stamford 

i ClarcQdon^  Til.  Ui.p* 
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retired,  and  dlftributed  bis  forces  into  Plymouth  and  ® 

Exetef. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  advantages,  the  extreme 
want  both  of  money  and  ammunition,  under  which  the 
Cornifh  royalifts  laboured,  obliged  them  to  enter  into  a 
convention  of  neutrality  with  the  parliamentary  pajrty  in 
Devonfliirej  and  this  neutrality  held  all  the  winter- 
feafon.  In  the  fpring,  it  was  broken  by  the  authority  of 
the  two  boufes  ; and  war  recommenced  with  great  ap- 
{Vtarancc  of  difadvantage  to  the  king’s  party.  Stamford, 
having  affemblcd  a ftrong  body  of  near  feven  thoufand 
pnen,  well  fupplied  with  money,  provifions,  and  ammu- 
nition, advanced  upon  the  royalifts,  who  were  not  half 
his  number,  apd  were  opprefied  by  every  kind  of  necef- 
fity.  Defpair,  joined  to  the  natural  gallantry  of  thefe  Battle  of 
troops,  commanded  by  the  prime  gentry  of  the  county.  May  i6ih, 
made  them  refolve,  by  one  vigorous  effort,  to  overcome 
all  thefe  advantages.  Stamford  being  encamped  on 
the  top  of  a high  hill  near  Stratton,  they  attacked  him  in 
four  divifions,  at  five  in  the  morning,  having  lain  all 
night  under  arms.  One  divifion  was  commanded  by  lord 
Mohun  and  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  another  by  Sir  Beville 
Granville  and  Sir  John  Berkeley,  a third  by  Slanning 
and  Trevannion,  a fourth  by  Baflet  and  Godolphin.  In 
this  manner  the  adlion  began  ; the  king’s  forces  prelling 
with  vigour  thofe  four  ways  up  the  hill,  and  their  ene- 
mies obftinately  defending  themfelves.  The  fight  con- 
tinued with  doubtful  fuccefs,  till  word  was  brought  to 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Cornifh,  that  their  ammunition 
was  fpent  to  lefs  (han  four  barrels  of  powder.  This 
defeef,  which  they  concealed  from  the  foldiers,  they  re- 
folved  to  fupply  by  their  valour.  They  agreed  to  advance 
without  firing  till  they  Ihould  reach  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  could  be  on  equal  ground  with  the  enemy.  The 
courage  of  the  officers  was  fo  well  feconded  by  the  fol- 
L 1 3 diers. 
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C H^A  P.  diers,  that  the  royalifts  began  on  all  fidcs  to  gain  ground. 

■ Major-general  Chidlcy,  who  cominanded  the  parlia- 
nicntary  army  (for  Stamford  kept  at  a diftance)  failed  not 
in  his  duty  ; and  wiicn  he  faw  his  men  recoil,  he  himfelf 
advanced  with  a good  (land  of  pikes,  and,  piercing  into 
the  thickcll  of  the  enemy,  was  at  laft  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  taken  prifoner.  His  army,  upon  this  dif- 
ader, gave  ground  apace;  infomuch  that  the  four  parties 
of  the  royalids,  growing  nearer  and  nearer  as  they  af- 
cended,  at  length  met  together  upon  the  plain  at  the 
top  ; where  they  embraced  with  great  joy,  and  fignalizcd 
their  vidlory  with  loud  (houts  and  mutual  congratula- 
tions 

After  this  fuccefs,  the  attention  both  of  king  and 
parliament  was  turned  towards  the  weft,  as  to  a very 
important  fcenc  of  aflion.  The  king  fent  thither  the 
niarijiiis  of  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  with  a reinforce- 
ment of  cavalry;  who,  having  joined  the  Cornifli  army, 
(bon  o\er-ran  the  county  of  Devon  ; and  advancing  into 
that  of  Somerfet,  began  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  parliament,  having  fupplied  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller,  in  whom  they  much  trufted,  with  a com- 
jilctc  army,  difpatchcd  him  weftwards,  in  order  to  check 
the  progrei's  of  the  royalids.  After  fome  (kirmilhes,  the 
n.t  rf  two  armies  met  at  Lanidown,  near  Bath,  and  fought  a 
Sih'jt'iy."  pitched  battle,  with  great  lofs  on  both  (ides,  but  without 
any  decifivc  event'.  The  gallant  Granville  was  there 
killed  ; and  Hopton,  by  the  blowing  up  of  fome  powder, 
was  dangcroufly  hurt.  The  royalifts  next  attempted  to 
march  eaft  wards,  and  to  join  their  forces  to  the  king’s  at 
Oxford  : But  Waller  hung  on  their  rear,  and  ihfefted 
their  march  till  they  reached  the  Devizes,  Reinforced 

k R«i<h.  vol  p.  167.  t73«  Clarendon,  vot.  in.  p.  169. 17^. 
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by  additional  troops,  which  flocked  to  him  from  all  quar-  chap* 
ters  j he  fo  much  furpaflcd  the  royalifts  in  number,  that  ■ ^ j 

they  durft.  no  longer  continue  their  march,  or  exfwfe  »64j. 
themfclves  to  the  haxard  of  an  a£lion.  It  was  refolved, 
that  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  Ihould  proceed  with  the 
cavalry  ; and,  having  procured  a reinforcement  from  the 
king,  fhould  haften  back  to  the  relief  of  their  friends. 

Waller  was  fo  coniident  of  taking  this  body  of  infantry 
now  abandoned  by  the  horfe,  that  he  wrote  to  the  par- 
liament, that  their  work  was  done,  and  that,  by  the 
next  poll,  he  would  inform  them  of  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  prifoners.  But  the  king,  even  before 
Hertford’s  arrival,  hearing  of  the  great  difficulties  to 
which  his  weftern  army  was  reduced,  had  prepared  a 
confiderable  body  of  cavalry,  which  he  immediately 
difpatched  to  their  fuccour  under  the  command  of  lord 
Wilmot.  Waller  drew  up  on  Roundway-down,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Devizes;  and  advancing  with  his  down.  ' 

cavalry  to  fight  Wilmot,  and  prevent  his  conjundlion 
with  the  Cornilh  infantry,  was  received  tyith  equal 
valour  by  the  royaliffs.  After  a lharp  adlion  he  was 
totally  routed,  and,  flying  with  a few  horfe,  efcapcd  to 
Briftol.  Wilmot,  feizing  the  enemy’s  cannon,  'and. 
having  joined  his  friends,  whom  he  came  to  relieve,  at- 
tacked Waller’s  infantry  with  redoubled  courage,  drove 
them  off  the  field,  and  routed  and  difperfed  the  whole 
army"’. 

T Hts  important  vi£lory,  following  fo  quick  after  many 
other  fuccefles,  ftruck  great  difmay  into  the  parliament,  • 

and  gave  an  alarm  to  their  principal  army  commanded  by 
Eflex.  Waller  exclaimed  loudly  againft  that  general, 
for  allowing  Wilmot  to  pafs-  him,  and  proceed  without 
any  interruption  to  the  fuccour  of  the  diftrdTed  infantry 

n>  Ruth.  Tol.  Ti.  p,  zS;!  Clarendon,  toI,  iii.  p.  19  !• 
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c H A P.  at  the  Devizes.  But  Eflu,  finding  that  his  army  fell 
‘ . continually  to  decay  after  the  fiege  of  Reading,  was 
1641.  refolved  to  remain  upon  the  defenfive;  and  the  weaknefs 
of  the  king,  and  his  want  of  all  military  flores,  had  alfo 
rcftrained  the  a<Slivity  of  the  royal  army.  No  adlion  had 
happened  in  that  part  of  England,  except  one  Ikirmilh, 
which,  of  itfclf,  was  pf  no  great  confequence,  and  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  death  alone  of  the  famous 
Hambden. 

Colonel  Urrey,  a Scotchman,  who  ferved  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  having  received  fome  difgufl,  came 
to  Oxford,  and  offered  his  fervices  to  the  king.  In  order 
to  prove  the  flncerity  of  his  converflon,  be  informed 
Prince  Rupert  of  the  loofe  difpofition  of  the  enemy’s 
quarters,  and  exhorted  him  to  form  fome  attempt  upon 
them.  The  Prince,  who  was  entirely  fitted  for  that  kind 
of  fervice,  falling  fuddenly  upon  the  difperfed  bodies  of 
EITex’s  army,  routed  two  regiments  of  cavalry  and  one 
of  infantry,  and  carried  his  ravages  within  two  miles  of 
tlie  general’s  quarters.  The  alarm  being  given,  every 
one  mounted  on  horfeback,  in  order  to  purfue  the  prince, 
to  recover  the  prifoners,  and  to  repair  the  difgracc  which 
the  army  had  fuftained.  Among  the  reft,  Hambden,  ' 
who  had  a regiment  of  infantry  that  lay  at  a diftance, 
joined  the  horfe  as  a volunteer;  and  overtaking  the 
royalifts  on  Chalgrave  field,  entered  into  the  thickeft  of 
the  battle.  By  the  bravery  and  aiftivity  of  Rupert,  the 
king’s  troops  were  brought  off,  and  a great  booty,  toge- 
ther with  two  hundred  prifoners,  was  conveyed  to 
Oxford.  But  what  moft  plcafed  the  royalifts,  was,  the 
expc£fation  that  fome  difafter  had  happened  to  Hambden, 
their  capital  and  much  dreaded  enemy.  One  of  the 
prifoners  taken  in  the  action  faid,  that  he  was  confi- 
dent Mr  Hambden  was  hurt:  For  he  faw  him,  contrary 
, to  his  ufual  cuftom,  ride  off  the  field,  before  the  aiftion 
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was  finilhed ; his  head  hanging  down,  and  his  hands  ^ 

leaning  upon  his  horfe’s  neck.  Next  day,  the  news  ar-  ■ ^ ‘ 

rived,  that  he  was  {hot  in  the  fhoulder  with  a brace  of  1^4}^ 
bullets,  and  the  bone  broken.  Some  days  after,  he  died,  H»mbd*n. 
in  exquifite  pain,  of  bis  wound  ; nor  could  his  whole 
party,  had  their  army  met  with  a total  overthrow,  have 
been  thrown  into  greater  coiifternation.  The  king  him- 
felf  fo  highly  valued  him,  that,  either  from  generofity  or 
policy,  he  intended  to  have  fent  hipa  his  own  fufgeon  to 
ailifl  at  his  cure 

Many  were  the  virtues  and  talepts  of  this  eminent 
perfonage ; and  his  valour,  during  the  war,  had  (hone 
out  with  a luilre  equal  to  that  of  the  other  accompliOi* 
ments  by  which  he  had  eyer  been  dillinguiflied.  Affabi- 
lity in  converfation  ^ temper,  art,  and  eloquence  in  debate ; 
penetration  and  difeernment  in  counfel ; induflry,  vigi- 
' lance,  and  enterprize  in  aiEbon ; all  thefe  praifes  are 
unanimoufly  aferibed  to  him  by  hiflorians  of  the  moil; 
oppoflte  parties.  His  virtue  too  and  integrity,  in  all  the 
duties  of  private  life,  are  allowed  to  have  been  beyond 
exception  : We  muft  only  be  cautious,  notwithftanding 
his  generous  zeal  for  liberty,  not  haftily  to  aferibe  to  him  . 
the  praifes  of  a good  citizen.  Through  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  he  fought  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  and 
fubverfion  of  thp  ccnllitution  ^ an  end,  which,  had  it 
been  attainable  by  peaceful  mcafures,  ought  carefully  to 
have  been  avoided  by  every  lover  of  his  country.  But 
whether,  in  the  purfuit  of  this  violent  enterprize,  he  was  ' 
a^uated  by  private  ambition,  or  by  honefl.  prejudices,  de- 
rived from  the  former  exorbitant  powers  of  royalty,  it  be- 
longs not  to  an  hiflorian  of  this  age,  fcarcely  even  to  an 
intimate  friend,  pofitively  to  determine 

" Wirwick't  MeiDoiri,  p.  CUreodan,  toI.  !.  p.  z£4>  ” See 

note  [GC]  at  the  cod  of  the  volume. 
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Essex,  difcouragcd  by  this  event,  difmayed  by  the 
total  rout  of  Waller,  was  farther  informed,  that  the 
queen,  who  landed  in  Burlington-bay,  had  arrived  at 
Oxford,  and  had  brought  from  the  north  a reinforce- 
ment of  three  thoufand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horfc. 
Dillodging  from  Thame  and  Aylelbury,  where  he  had 
hitherto  lain,  he  thought  proper  to  retreat  nearer  to 
London,  and  he  (hewed  to  his  friends  his  broken  and 
difheartened  forces,  which  a few  months  before  he  had 
led  into  the  field  in  fo  flourilhing  a condition.  The 
king,  freed  from  this  enemy,  font  his  army  weftward 
under  prince  Rupert;  and,  by  their  conjundlion  with 
the  Cornilh  troops,  a formidable  force,  for  numbers  as 
Well  as  reputation  and  valour,  was  compofed.  That  an 
enterprize,  correfpondent  to  men’s  cxpe^lations,  might 
be  undertaken,  the  prince  refolvcd  to  lay  fiege  to  Brif- 
tol,  the  fecond  town  for  riches  and  greatnefs  in  the  king- 
dom. Nathaniel  Fiennes,  fon  of  Lord  Say,  he  himfelf, 
as  well  as  his  father,  a great  parliamentary  leader,  was 
governor,  and  commanded  a garrifon  of  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  foot,  and  two  regiments,  one  of  horfe, 
another  of  dragoons.  The  fortifications  not  being  com- 
plete or  regular,  it  was  rcfolved  by  prince  Rupert  to 
ftorm  the  city  ; and  next  morning,  with  little  other  pro- 
vifions  fuitable  to  fuch  a work,  befides  the  courage  of 
the  troops,  the  afiault  began.  The  Cornilh,  in  three 
divifions,  attacked  the  wed  fide,  with  a refolution  which 
nothing  could  controul : But  though  the  middle  divifion 
had  already  mounted  the  wall,  fo  great  was  the  difadvan* 
tage  of  ihe  ground,  and  fo  brave  the  defence  of  the  garrifon, 
that  in  the  end  the  aflailants  were  repulfed  with  a confi- 
derable  lofs  both  of  officers  and  foldiers.  On  the  prince’s 
fide,  the  afiault  w.ns  condu£ted  with  equal  courage,  and 
alinod  with  equal  lofs,  but  with  better  fuccefs.  One 
party,  led  by  lord  Grandifon,  was  indeed  beaten  off,  and 
1 the 
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the  commander  himfelf  mortally  wounded:  Another,  ^ H^AP. 
condu(Sled  by  colons!  Bellafis,  met  with  a like  fate: 

)3ut  Wafhington,  with  a lefs  party,  finding  a place  in  »6t3- 
the  curtain  weaker  than  the  reft,  broke  in,  and  quickly  / 
made  room  for  the  horfe  to  follow.  By  this  irruption, 
however,  nothing  but  the  fuburbs  was  yet  gained  ; The 
entrance  into  the  town  was  ftill  more  difficult : And  by 
the  lofs  already  fuftained,  as  well  as  by  the  profpedl  of 
farther  danger,  every  one"  was  extremely  difeouraged : 

When,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army,  the  city  beat  a par-  Rrtdol 
ley.  The  garrifon-was  allowed  to  march  out  with  their 
arms  and  baggage,  leaving  their  cannon,  ammunition, 
and  colours.  For  this  inftance  of  cowardice,  Fiennes 
was  afterwards  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  condemned 
to  lofe  his  head  ; but  the  fentence  was  remitted  by  the 
general  p. 

Great  complaints  were  made  of  violences  exercifeJ 
on  the  garrifon,  contrary  to  the  capitulation.  An  apolo- 
gy was  made  by  the  royalifts,  as  if  thefe  were  a retaliation 
for  fome  violences  committed  on  their  friends  at  the  fur- 
render  of  Reading.  And  under  pretence  of  like  retalia- 
tions, but  really  from  the  extreme  animofity  of  the  par- 
ties, were  fuch  irrgularities  continued  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  war’. 

Thb  lofs  fuftained  by  the  royalifts,  in  the  aflault  of 
Briftol,  was  confiderable.  Five  hundred  excellent  fol- 
diers  perifhed.  Among  thofc  of  condition  were  Gran- 
difon,  Slanning,  Trevannion,  and  Moyle : Bellafis, 

Afhlcy,  and  Sir  John  Owen,  were  wounded  : Yet  was 
the  fuccefs,  upon  the  whole,  fo  confiderable  aj  mightily 
raifed  the  courage  of  the  one  party,  and  deprefied  that 
of  the  other.  I'he  king,  to  fliow  that  he  was  not  intoxi- 
cated with  good  fortune,  nor  afpired  to  a toul  vidlory 

p RuOiwonh,  Tol.  »i.  p.  284.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  193,  194,  &e. 

1 Clarendon,  ubi  Copra,  p.  297. 
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c P.  over  the  parliament,  publi{l)ed  a manifefto;  in  which  he 
. . _ ‘ . renewed  the  protcftation,  formerly  taken,  with  great  fo- 

>^43*  lemnity,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  exprdled  his  Arm 
intention  of  making  peace  upon  the  rc-eftablifiiment  of 
thcconditution.  Having  joined  the  camp  at  Btiftol,  and 
fent  ptince  Maurice  with  a detachment  into  DevonQiire, 
he  deliberated  how  to  employ  the  remaining  forces  in  an 
enterprize  of  moment.  Some  propofed,  and  feemiogly 
with  teafun,  to  march  direclly  to  London  } where  every 
thing  was  in  confufion,  where  the  army  of  the  parliament 
was  baffled,  weakened,  and  difmayed,  and  where,  it  was 
hoped,  either  by  an  infurre<flion  of  the  citizens,  by  vi£lory, 
or  by  treaty,  a fpeedy  end  might  be  put  to  the  civil  dif- 
oidors.  But  this  undertaking,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
number  and  force  of  the  London  militia,  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties.  GIo> 
certer,  lying  within  twenty  miles,  prefented  an  eafier, 
yet  a very  important  conqueft.  It  was  the  only  remain- 
ing garriibn  poflciTcd  by  the  parliament  in  thofc  parts. 
Could  that  city  be  reduced,  the  king  held  the  whole 
courfc  of  the  Severn  under  his  command  ; the  rich  and 
malcontent  counties  of  the  weft,  haying  loft  all  protec- 
tion from  their  friends,  might  be  forced  to  pay  high  con- 
tributions, as  an  atonement  for  their  difaftcdlion  ; an  open 
communication  could  be  preferved  between  Wales  and 
thefe  new  conquefts  ; and  half  of  the  kingdom,  being  en- 
tirely freed  from  the  enemy,  and  thus  united  into  one 
firm  body,  might  be  employed  in  re-cftabliftiing  the  king’s 
authority  throughout  the  remainder.  Thefe  were  the 
rcafons  for  embracing  that  refolution  ; fatal,  as  it  was 
ever  cftccnicd,  to  the  royal  party  '. 

Sitjrof  The  governor  of  Gloceftcr  was  one  Mafley,  a foldier 
tiiocifter.  fortune,  who,  before  he  engaged  with  the  parliament, 

Whi  locice,  p.  6g.  b 'ck  iii.  p,  91, 
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had  offered  his  fervice  to  the  king ; and  as  he  was  free  C H^a  p. 
from  the  fumes  of  enthufiafm,  by  which  mod  of  the  offi-  ■ — j 
cers  on  that  fide  were  intoxicated,  he  would  lend  an  ear, 
it  was  prefumed,  to  propofals  for  accommodation.  But 
Maffey  was  refolute  to  preferve  an  entire  fidelity  to  his 
mafters ; and  though  no  enthufiaft  himfelf,  he  well  knew 
how  to  employ  to  advantage  that  enthufiadic  fpirit  fo 
prevalent  in  his  city  and  garrifon.  The  fummons  to  lotb  Aog. 
furrender  allowed  two  hours  for  an  anfwer : But  before 
that  time  expired,  there  appeared  before  the  king  two 
citizens,  with  lean,  pale,  diarp,  and  difmal  vifages: 

Faces,  fo  drange  and  uncouth,  according  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon ; figures,  fo  habited  and  accoutred,  as  at  once 
moved  the  mod  fevere  countenance  to  mirth,  and  the 
mod  cheerful  heart  to  fadnefs : It  feemed  impoflible,  that 
^ fuch  meffengers  could  bring  Icfs  than  a defiance.  The 
men,  without  any  circumdance  of  duty  or  good  man- 
ners, in  a pert,  flirill,  undifmayed  accent,  faid,  that 
they  brought  an  anfwer  from  the  godly  city  of  Glocef- 
ter : And  extremely  ready  were  they,  according  to  the 
hidorian,  to  give  infolent  and  feditious  replies  to  any 
quedion  ; as  if  their  bufinefs  were  chiefly,  by  provoking 
the  king,  to  make  him  violate  his  own  fafe-condu£t. 

The  anfwer  from  the  city  was  in  thefe  words  : “ VVe, 

“ the  inhabitants,  magidrates,  officers  and  foldiers, 

“ within  the  garrifon  of  Gloceder,  unto  his  majedy’s 
“ gracious  meffage,  return  this  humble  anfwer : That 
« we  do  keep  this  city,  according  to  our  oaths  and  alle- 
glance,  to  and  for  the  ufe  of  his  majedy  and  of  his 
“ royal  poderity ; And  do  accordingly  conceive  our- 
felves  wholly  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  his 
majedy  fignified  by  both  houfes  of  parliament : And 
are  refolved,  by  God’s  help,  to  keep  this  city  accord- 
“ ingly’.”  After  thefe  preliminaries,  the  fiege  was 


* Ru0i.  T»l.  vi,  f > 1S7,  Cltrendoa,  vol,  iiL  p.  315.  May,  bcok  iii.  p.  96. 
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CHAP,  refolutelv  undertaken  by  the  army,  and  as  refolutely  luf- 

^ . uined  by  the  citizens  and  garrifon. 

»*+!•  When  intelliecnce  of  the  ficgc  of  Glocefter  arriv'ed  in 
London,  the  confternation  among  the  inhabitants  was  as 
great  as  if  the  enemy  were  already  at  their  gates.  The 
rapid  progrefs  of  the  royalifts  threatened  the  parliament 
with  immediate  fubjedlion  t'Thc  fadtions  and  difeontents, 
among  themfelves,  in  the  city,  and  throughout  the 
neighbouring  counties,  prognofticated  fome  dangerous 
divifion  or  infurrcclion.  Thofe  parliamentary  leaders,  it 
muft  be  owned,  who  had  introduced  fuch  mighty  inno- 
vations into  the  Lnglifh  conllitutlon,  and  who  had  pro- 
jedlcd  fo  much  greater,  had  not  engaged  in  an  enterprize 
which  exceeded  their  courage  and  capacity.  Great  vi- 
gour, from  the  beginning,  as  well  as  wifdom,  they  had 
difplavcd  in  all  their  counfds  ; and  a furious,  headftrong 
body,  broken  loofe  from  the  rcilraint  of  law,  had  hitherto 
been  retained  in  fubjcction  under  their  authoritv,  and 
firmly  united  by  zeal  and  paffion,  as  by  the  moft  legal 
arid  eftablifhed  government.  A fmall  committee,  on 
whom  the  two  houfes  devolved  their  power,  had  diredled 
^11  their  military  operations,  and  had  preferved  a fecrecy 
in  deliberation,  and  a promptitude  in  execution,  beyond 
what  the  king,  notwithdanding  the  advantages  poflefTed 
by  a fingle  leader,  had  ever  been  able  to  attain.  Senfible 
that  no  jcaloufy  was  by  their  partizans  entertained  againR 
them,  they  had  on  ail  occafions  exerted  an  authority  much 
more  defpotic  than  the  royalifts,  even  during  the  preffing 
exigencies  of  war,  could  with  patience  endure  in  their 
fovereign.  Whoever  incurred  their  difpleafure,  or  was 
expofed  to  their  fufpicions,  was  committed  toprifon,  and 
profecuted  under  the  notion  of  delinquency:  After  all 
the  old  jails  were  full,  many  new  ones  were  eredled  ; and 
even  the  (hips  were  crowded  with  the  royalifts,  both  gen- 
try and  clergy,  who  languilhcd  below  decks,  and  perilhed 
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ia  thole  unhealthy  confinements : They  impofej  taxes,  ^ **• 

the  heavieft,  and  of  the  moft  unufual  nature,  by  an  ordi-  ■ — — f 
nance  of  the  two  houfes  : They  voted  a commiflion  for  •*4l- 
fequeflrations ; and  they  feized,  wherever  they  had 
power,  the  revenues  of  all  the  Icing’s  party ' : And  know- 
ing -that  themfelves,  and  all  their  adherents,  were,  by 
refifting  the  prince,  expofed  to  the  penalties  of  laws,  they 
refolved,  by  a fevere  adminiftration,  to  overcome  thefe 
terrors,  and  to  retain  the  people  Inobedience,  by  penalties 
of  a more  immediate  execution.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  fummer,  a combination,  formed  againft  them  in 
London,  had  obliged  them  to  exert  the  plenitude  of  their 
authority. 

Edmond  W aller,  the  firft  refiner  of  Englifli  verfi- 
fication,  was  a member  of  the  lower  houfe  ; a man  of 
confiderable  fortune,  and  not  more  difiinguiihed  by  his 
poetical  genius  than  by  his  parliamentary  talents,  and  by 
the  politenefs  and  elegance  of  his  mamiers.  As  full  of 
keen  fatire  and  inve£live  in  his  eloquence,  as  of  tender- 
nefs  and  panegyric  in  his  poetry,  he  caught  the  attention' 
of  his  hearers,  and  exerted  the  utmoll  boldnefs  in  blaming 
thofe  violent  counfels,  by  which  the  commons  were  go- 
verned. Finding  all  oppofition  within  doors  to  be  fruit- 
lefs,  he  endeavoured  to  form  a party  without,  which 
might  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept  of  reafonable  con-  ' 
ditions,  and  rollore  peace  to  the  nation.  The  charms  of- 
his  converfation,  joined  to  his  character  of  courage  and 
integrity,  had  procured  him  the  entire  confidence  of 
Northumberland,  Conway,  and  every  eminent  perfon  of' 
either  fex,  who  refided  in  London.  They  opened  their 
bread  to  him  without  referve,  and  cxprcfTcd  their  difap- 
probation  of  the  furious  meafures  purfued  by  the  cx>m- 

t The  king  sfrerwarj*  copied  from  this  exi.'nple  ; but|  as  the  far  creater 
part  of  the  nobiUty  and  landed  gentry  were  hit  fneod&i  he  reaped  much  lefs 
proAt  from  this  meafyre,  ‘ 
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CHAP,  (nons,  and  their  wifties  that  fome  expedient  could  be 
, found  for  (lopping  fo  impetuous  a career.  Tomkins, 
1643.  Waller’s  brother-in-law,  and  Chaloner,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Tomkins,  had  entertained  like  fentiments  : 
And  as  the  connexions  of  thefe  two  gentlemen  lay  chiefly 
in  the  city,  they  informed  Waller,  that  the  fame  abhor- 
rence of  war  prevailed  there,  among  all  men  of  reafon 
and  moderation.  Upon  reflcflion  it  Teemed  not  imprac- 
ticable, that  a combination  might  be  formed  between  the 
lords  and  citizens  ; and,  by  mutual  concert,  the  illegal 
taxes  be  refufed,  which  the  parliament,  without  the  royal 
aflent,  impofed  on  the  people.  While  this  affair  was  in 
agitation,  and  lids  were  making  of  fuch  as  they  conceiv- 
ed to  be  wcll-affc<Sted  to  their  defign  ; a fervant  of  Tom- 
kins, who  had  overheard  their  difeourfe,  immediately 
carried  intelligence  to  Pym.  Waller,  Tomkins,  and 
Chaloner  were  feized,  and  tried  by  a court-martial". 
They  were  all  three  condemned,  and  the  two  latter  exe- 
cuted on  gibbets  erc£led  before  their  own  doors.  A co- 
vetunt,  as  a tell,  was  taken/  by  the  lords  and  commons, 
and  impofed  on  their  army,  and  on  all  who  lived  within 
their  quarters.  Befides  refolving  to  amend  and  reform 
their  lives,  the  covenanters  there  vow,  that  they  will  ne- 
ver lay  down  their  arms  fo  long  as  the  papids,  now  in 
open  war  againd  the  parliament,  (hall,  by  force  of  arms, 
be  protefleU  from  judice  ; they  exprefs  their  abhorrence 
of  the  late  confpiracy ; and  they  promife  to  aflid  to  the 
Utmod  the  forces  raifed  by  both  houfes,  againd  the  forces 
levied  by  the  king 

' Waller,  as  foon  as  imprifoned,  fenfibleof  the  great 

danger  into  which  he  had  fallen,  was  fo  feized  with  the 
dread  of  death,  that  all  bis  former  fpirit  deferred  him  } 


> RuAwortb,  to),  vi.  p>  ja6.  CUtcadoo,  nL  iii.  p.  >49,  150,  See. 
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and  he  confefied  whatever  he  knew,  without  fparing  his 
tnoft  intimate  friends,  without  regard  to  the  confidence  ' f 

repofed  in  him,  without  difiinguifiring  between  the  neg- 
ligence  of  familiar  converfation  and  the  fehemes  of  a 
regular  confpiracy.  With  the  moft  profound  dilTimuIa- 
tion,  he  counterfeited  fuch  remorfe  of  confcience,  that 
his  execution  was  put  off,  out  of  mere  chriftian  com- 
panion, till  he  might  recover  the  ufe  of  his  underftand- 
ing.  He  invited  vifits  from  the  ruling  clergy  of  all  fedls ; 
and  while  he  exprefled  his  own  penitence,  he  received 
their  devout  exhortations  with  humility  and  reverence,  as 
conveying  clearer  conviflion  and  information  than  in  his 
life  he  had  ever  before  attained.  Prefents  too,  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  flattery,  thefe  holy  men  were  not  infenfible, 
were  diftributed  among  them  ; as  a fmall  retribution  for 
their  prayers  and  ghoftly  counfel.  And  by  all  thefe  arti- 
fices, more  than  from  any  regard  to  the  beauty  of  his 
genius,  of  which,  during  that  time  of  furious  cant  and 
faflion,  fmall  account  would  be  made,  he  prevailed  fo 
far  as  to  have  his  life  fpared,  and  a fine  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds  accepted  in  lieu  of  it 

T HE  feverity,  cxercifed  againft  the  confpiracy,  or  ra- 
ther projeft,  of  Waller,  encreafed  the  authority  of  the 
parliament,  and  feemed  to  enfure  them  againft  like  at- 
tempts for  the  future.  But  by  the  progrefs  of  the  king’s 
arms,  the  defeat  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the'  taking  of 
Briftol,  the  fiege  of  Glocefter,  a cry  for  peace  was  renew- 
ed, and  with  more  violence  than  ever.  Crowds  of  wo- 
men, with  a petition  for  that  purpofe,  flocked  about  the 
houfe,  and  were  fo  clamorous  and  importunate,  that 
orders  were  given  for  difperfiiig  them  ; and  fome  of  the 
females  were  killed  in  the  fray  *.  Bedford,  Holland, 
and  Conway,  had  deferred  the  parliament,  and  had  gone 

y Whitloclw,  p.  66.  Rcfliwortl,,  .ol.  vi.  p.  330.  Clarendon,  t»I.  iii. 
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• to  Oxford;  Clare  and  Lovelace  had  followed  them’. 

, Koithumbcrland  had  retired  to  his  country-feat:  Eflex 
himfclf  lliewed  extreme  dilTatisfaflion,  and  exhorted  the 
parliament  to  make  peace'’.  The  upper  houfe  fent  down 
terms  of  accommodation,  more  moderate  than  had  hitherto 
heen  infitlcd  on.  It  even  p.ifll-d  by  a majority  among  the 
commons,  that  thefe  propofals  Ihould  be  tranfmitted  to 
the  kins;.  The  zealots  took  the  alarm.  A petition 
againft  peace  was  framed  in  tlic  city,  and  prefented  by 
Pennington,  the  factious  mayor.  Multitudes  attended 
him,  and  renewed  all  the  former  menaces  againft  the 
moderate  party‘s.  The  pulpits  thundered,  and  rumours 
were  fpread  of  twenty  thoufand  Irifti,  who  had  landed, 
and  were  to  cut  the  throat  of  every  proteftant'*.  The 
majority  was  again  turned  to  the  other  fide  ; and  all 
thoughts  of  pacification  being  dropped,  every  preparation 
■was  made  for  refinance,  and  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
Gloccfter,  on  ■which  the  parliament  was  fenfible,  all 
their  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  did  fo  much  depend. 

F'Iassey,  refolute  to  make  a vigorous  defence,  and 
having  under  his  command  a city  and  garrifon  ambitious 
of  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  had  hitherto  maintained  the 
fiege  with  courage  and  abilities,  and  had  much  retarded 
the  advances  of  the  king’s  army.  By  continual  fallies, 
he  infefied  them  in  their  ticnches,  and  gained  fudden 
advantages  ever  them  : By  difputing  every  inch  of  ground, 
he  repieiTcd  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  their  courage, 
elated  by  former  I'ucceflcs.  His  garrifon,  however,  was 
reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity;  and  he  failed  not,  from 
time  to  time,  to  inform  the  parliament,  that,  unlefs 
fpeedily  relieved,  he  fhould  be  neceflitated,  from  the  ex- 
treme want  of  provjfions  and  ammunition,  to  open  his 
gates  to  the  enemy. 

* Whiticekr)  p.  67,  b Rti(h.  vo).  vi,  p.  tQO*  ^ Idea)>  Ibid* 
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The  parliament,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  con-  chap. 
dition,  and  put  themfelves  in  a pofture  of  defence,  now 


exerted  to  the  utmoft  their  power  and  authority.  They 
voted,  that  an  army  Ihould  be  levied  under  Sir  William 
Waller,  whom,  notwithftanding  his  misfortunes,  they 
loaded  with  extraordinary  carefl'es.  Having  aflbciated  in 
their  caufe  the  counties  of  Hertford,  h.fiex,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  and  Huntingdon,  they  gave 
the  Earl  of  Mancheftcr  a commiflion  to  be  general  of  the 
affociation,  and  appointed  an  army  to  be  levied  under  hii 
command.  But,  above  all,  they  were  intent  that  Eflex’s 
army,  on  which  their  whole  fortune  depended,  flrould  be 
put  in  a condition  of  marching  againft  the  king.  They 
excited  afrefh  their  preachers  to  furious  declamations 
againfl  the  royal  caufe.  They  even  employed  the  expe- 
dient of  prefling,  though  abolifhed  by  a late  law,  for 
which  they  had  ftrenuoufly  contended  'i  And  they  ena. 
gaged  the  city  to  fend  four  regiments  of  its  militia  to  the 
relief  of  Glocefter.  All  Ihops,  meanwhile,  were  ordered 
to  be  fhut ; and  every  man  expedled,  with  the  utmofl: 
anxiety,  the  event  of  that  important  enterprize  ^ 

Essex,  carrying  with  him  a well-appointed  army  of 
14,000  men,  took  the  road  of  Bedford  and  Leicefter  ; 
and,  though  inferior  in  cavalry,  yet,  by  the  mere  force 
of  condudl  and  difeipline,  he  palfed  over  thofe  open  cham- 
paign countries,  and  defended  himfelf  from  the  enemy’s 
horfe,  who  had  advanced  to  meet  him*  and  who  infefted 
him  during  his  whole  march.  As  he  approached  to  Glo- 
cefter, the  king  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  open 
the  way  for  Elfex  to  enter  that  city.  The  neceflities  of 
the  garrifon  were  extreme.  One  barrel  of  powder  was 
their  whole  ftock  of  ammunition  remaining  j and  their 
other  provifions  were  in  the  fame  proportion.  Eftbx  had 
brought  with  him  militaryflorcsj  and  the  neighbouring 
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country  abundantly  fupplied  him  with  vi£luals  of  every 
kind.  The  inhabitants  had  carefully  concealed  all  pro- 
vii'ions  from  the  king’s  army,  and,  pretending  to  be  quite 
exhaurted,  had  referved  their  {lores  for  that  caufe  which 
they  fo  much  favoured  *. 

1'he  chief  difficulty  fiill  remained.  Eflex  dreaded  a 
battle  with  the  king’s  army,  on  account  of  its  great  fu- 
periority  in  cavalry  ; and  he  rcfolved  to  return,  if  poffible, 
without  running  that  hazard.  He  lay  five  days  at  Tewkef- 
bury,  which  w.as  his  firft  ftage  after  leaving  Glocefter; 
and  he  feigned,  by  fomc  preparations,  to  point  towards 
Worceftcr.  By  a forced  march  during  the  night,  he 
reached  Circnccfter,  and  obtained  the  double  advantage 
of  pa.iing  unmoleftcd  an  open  country,  and  of  furprifing 
a convoy  of  provifions,  which  lay  in  that  town''.  With- 
out delay,  he  proceeded  towards  London ; but,  when  he 
reached  Newbury,  he  was  furprifed  to  find,  that  the  king, 
by  hafiy  marches,  had  arrived  before  him,  and  was  already 
pofledcd  of  the  place. 

An  action  was  now  unavoidable;  and  Edex  prepared 
for  it  with  prefence  of  mind,  and  not  without  military 
conduct.  On  both  fides,  the  battle  was  fought  with 
defperate  valour  and  a deady  bravery,  Edex’s  horfe  were 
feveral  times  broken  by  the  king’s,  but  his  infantry  main- 
tained themfelves  in  firm  array;  and,  beddes  giving  a 
continued  fire,  they  prefented  an  invincible  rampart  of 
pikes  againd  the  furious  diock  of  prince  Rupert,  and 
thofe  gallant  troops  of  gentry,  of  which  the  royal  cavalry 
was  chiefiy  compofed.  The  militia  of  London  efpecially, 
though  utterly  unacquainted  with  a£lion,  though  drawn 
but  a few  days  before  from  their  ordinary  occupations, 
yet  having  learned  all  military  excrcifes,  and  being 
animated  with  unconquerable  zeal  for  the  caufe  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  equalled,  on  this  occafion, 


S Clarendorii  rol«  iii.  p.  344* 
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what  could  be  expected  from  the  moft  veteran  forces.  ^ P. 
While  the  armies  were  engaged  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  ■ _ _ 
right  put  an  end  to  the  aflion,  and  left  the  vi£lory  unde- 
cided.  Next  morning,  Eflex-  proceeded  on  his  march  ; 
and  though  his  rear  was  once  put  in  fome  diforder  by 
an  incurfion  of  the  king’s  horfe,  he  reached  London  in 
fafety,  and  received  applaufe  for  his  condudt  and  fuccefs 
in  the  whole  enterprize.  The  king  followed  him  on  his 
inarch  ; and  having  taken  pofl'eflion  of  Reading,  after  the 
earl  left  it,  he  there  eflablifhed  a garrifon  ; and  ftrait- 
ened,  by  that  means,  London,  and  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy  *. 

In  the  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
bcfides  the  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  two  no- 
blemen of  promifmg  hopes,  were  unfortunately  flain,  to 
the  regret  of  every  lover  of  ingenuity  and  virtue 
throughout  the  kingdom,  Lucius  Cary  vifeount  Falk- 
land, fecretary  of  ftate.  Before  aflembling  the  prefent 
parliament,  this  man,  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  learning, 
and  to  the  fociety  of  all  the  polite  and  elegant,  had  en- 
joyed himfelf  in  every  pleafure,  which  a fine  genius,  a 
generous  difpofition,  and  an  opulent  fortune  could  afford. 

Called  into  public  life,  he  flood  foremoft  in  all  attacks 
on  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  crown  j and  difplayed  that 
mafeuliae  eloquence,  and  undaunted  love  of  liberty, 
which,  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fublime 
fpirits  of  antiquity,  he  had  greedily  imbibed.  When 
civil  convulfions  proceeded  to  extremities,  and  it  became 
requifitc  for  him  to  chufe  his  fide ; he  tempered  the  ar- 
dour of  his  zeal,  and  embraced  the  defence  of  thofe 
limited  powers  which  remained  to  monarchy,  and  which 
he  deemed  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution.  Stdl  anxious,  however,  for  his  country,  he 
feems  to  have  dreaded  the  too  profperous  fuccefs  of  his 
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own  party  ns  much  as  of  the  enemy ; and,  among  his 
imimate  I'ricnds,  often  after  a deep  filence,  and  frequent 
f:?hs,  he  would,  with  a fad  accent,  reiterate  the  word, 
t^eacc.  In  cncul'c  for  the  too  free  cxpofing  of  his  perfon, 
which  ficmcd  unfuitablc  in  a fccrctary  of  ftate,  he  alledg- 
cd,  that  it  bccami  him  to  be  morcadfive  than  other  men 
in  all  hazardous  enterprifes,  lell  his  impatience  for  peace 
might  bear  the  imputation  of  cowardice  or  pufillani- 
niiiy.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  his  natural 
cbcerfuincfs  and  vivacity  became  clouded  ; and  even  his 
ufual  attention  to  drefs,  required  by  his  birth  and  Ration, 
pave  way  to  a negligence,  which  was  eafily  obfcrvable. 
On  the  morning  ot  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  he  had 
Riown  fnmc  care  of  adorning  his  perfon  ; and  gave  for  a 
rcafon,  that  the  enemy  fltouKl  not  find  his  body  in  any 
flosciily,  indecent  fituation.  “ I ant  weary,”  fubjoined 
he,  “ of  the  time',  and  fbtefee  much  mifery  to  my  coun- 
try  ; but  believe,  that  1 fhall  be  out  of  it  ere  night 
I'his  cxcelien‘t  perlon  was  but  thiity-four  years  of  age, 
when  a period  was  thus  put  to  his  life. 

The  lofs  fudained  on  both  fides  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, and  the  advanced  fcafon,  obliged  the  armies  to  re- 
tire into  winter-quarters. 

In  the  north,  during  this  fumnicr,  the  great  intereft 
and  popularity  of  the  earl,  now  created  marquis  of  New- 
callle,  had  r.iifi  d a conlidcrable  force  for  the  king  j and 
great  hopes  of  luccefs  were  entertained  from  that  quarter. 
'Fhcrc  ai’pearcd,  however,  in  oppofition  to  him,  two 
men,  on  whom  the  event  of  the  war  finally  depended, 
and  wlio  began  about  this  time  to  be  remarked  for  their 
valour  and  military  conduift.  Thcfe  were  Sir  Thomas 
Fail  fax,  foil  of  the  lord  of  that  name,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
vel.  The  former  gained  a confidcrable  advantage  at 
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Wakefield  ‘ over  a detachment  of  royalifts,  and  took  C P, 

general  Goring  prifoner  ; The  latter  obtained  a vidtory  ^ __j 

at  Gainfborow  “ over  a party  commanded  by  ihe  gaf  nit  1643* 
Cavendifli,  who  jierilhed  in  the  action.  But  both  thefe 
defeats  of  the  royalilts  were  more  than  fufHciently  com- 
penfated  by  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton 
moor",  and  the  difpcrfion  of  his  army.  After  this  vic- 
tory, Newcaftlc,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  fat  down 
before  Hull.  Hotham  was  no  longer  governor  of  this 
place.  That  gentleman  and  his  fon,  partly  from  a jea- 
loufy  entertained  of  lord  Fairfax,  partly  repenting  of 
their  engagements  againft  the  king,  had  entered  into  a. 
correfpondence  with  NewcafUe,  and  had  exprelied  an 
intention  of  delivering  Hull  into  his  hands.  But  their 
confpiracy  being  detected,  they  \vc[e  arrdted  and  fent 
prifoners  to  London  ; where,  without  any  regard  to  their 
former  fcrviccs,  they  fell,  both  of  them,  victims  to  the 
feverity  of  the  parliament  “. 

Newcastle,  having  carried  on  the  attack  of  Hull 
for  fome  time,  was  beat  off  by  a tally  of  the  garrifon  p, 
and  fufFered  fo  rpuch,  that  he  thought  proper  to  raife  the 
fiege.  About  the  fame  time,  Mancheiler,  w'ho  advanced 
from  the  eaftern  aflbeiated  counties,  having  joined  Crom- 
wel  and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a confiderable  victory 
over  the  royalifts  at  Horn  Caftle  ; where  the  two  oificers.. 
laft  mentioned  gained  renown  by  their  conduct  and  gal- 
lantry. And  though  fortune  had  thus  balanced  her 
favours,  the  king’s  party  (till  remained  much  fuperior  iu< 
thofe  parts  of  England  ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  t;ar- 
rifon  of  Hull,  which  kept  Yorkfnire  in  awe,  a conjunc-; 
tion  of  the  northern  forces  with  tiie  army  in  the  fouth 
might  have  been  made,  and  had  probably  enabled  the 
king,  inftcad  of  entering  on  the  unfortunate,  perhaps 

• lift  of  May.  n>  31ft  of  July.  n 30th  of  June. 
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• imprudent,  enterprize  of  Glocefter,  to  march  direiSUy  to 
^ London,  and  put  an  end  to  thcwar'<. 

While  the  military  enterprizes  were  carried  on  with 
vij^our  in  England,  and  the  event  became  everyday  more 
doubtful,  both  parties  caft  their  eye  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  and  fought  aiiillance  for  the  finilhing 
of  that  enterprize,  in  which  their  own  forces  experienced 
fuch  furious  oppofition.  The  parliament  had  recourfe  to 
Scotland  ; the  king,  to  Ireland. 

When  the  Scottifli  covenanters  obtained  that  end, 
for  which  they  fo  earnefliy  contended,  the  eftablifliment 
of  prefbyterian  difeipline  in  their  own  country,  they  were 
not  fatisfied,  but  indulged  ftill  an  ardent  paflion  for  pro-' 
pagating,  by  all  methods,  that  mode  of  religion  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Having  flattered  themfelves,  in 
the  fervor  of  their  zeal,  that,  by  fupcrnatural  alfiilanccs, 
they  (hculd  be  enabled  to  carry  their  triumphant  cove- 
nant to  tiie  gates  of  Rome  itfelf,  it  behoved  them  firft  to 
render  it  prevalent  in  England,  which  already  fhowed  fq 
great  a difpofition  to  receive  it.  Even  in  the  articles  of 
pacification,  they  exprefied  a defire  of  uniformity  in  wor- 
fhip  with  England  ; and  the  king,  employing  general 
expreflions,  had  approved  of  this  inclination,  as  pious 
and  laudable.  No  fooner  was  there  an  appearance  of  a 
rupture,  than  the  Englifh  parliament,  in  order  to  allure 
that  nation  into  a dole  confederacy,  openly  declared  their 
Wiflies  of  ecclefiaftical  reformation,  and  of  imitating  the 
example  of  their  northern  brethren'.  When  war  was 
a£lually  commenced,  the  fame  ariilices  were  ufed  j and 
the  Scots  beheld,  with  the  utmofl  impatience,  a fccne  of 
adion,  of  which  they  could  not  deem  themfelves  indif- 
ferent fpc'dators.  Should  the  king,  they  faid,  be  able, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  prevail  over  the  parliament  of  Eng- 

<1  Wirvick,  p.  161.  Wilker,  p.  %^%,  r Rufli.  wl.  vi.  p.  390. 

Cbreadon,  tuI.  iii.  p.  (li. 
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land,  and  re-eftablifh  his  authority  in  that  powerful  king-  chap. 
dom,  he  will  undoubtedly  retract  all  thofe  conceHions,  ■ f 

which,  with  fo  many  circumftances  of  violence  and  in-  *641. 
dignity,  the  Scots  have  extorted  from  him.  Befides  a 
fenfe  of  his  own  intereft,  and  a regard  to  royal  power, 
which  has  been  entirely  annihilated  in  this  country  ; his 
very  paffion  for  prelacy  and  for  religious  ceremonies,  muft 
lead  him  to  invade  a church  which  he  has  ever  been 
taught  to  regard  as  antichrilHan  and  unlawful.  Let  us 
but  confidcr  who  the  perfons  are  that  compofe  the  fac- 
tions now  fo  furioufly  engaged  in  arms.  Does  not  the 
parliament  coniift  of  thofe  very  men  who  have  ever  op- 
pofed  all  war  with  Scotland,  who  have  punifhed  the 
authors  of  our  oppreffions,  who  have  obtained  us  the 
redrefs  of  every  grievance,  and  who,  with  many  honour- 
able exprelfions,  have  conferred  on  us  an  ample  reward 
for  our  brotherly  afliflancc  ? And  is  not  the  court  full  of 
papills,  prelates,  malignants  j all  of  them  zealous  ene- 
mies to  our  religious  model,  and  refolute  to  facrifice  their 
lives  for  their  idolatrous  cdablifhments  ? Not  to  mention 
our  own  nccellary  fecurity ; can  we  better  exprefs  our 
gratitude  to  heaven  for  that  pure  light  with  which  we 
are,  above  all  nations,  fo  eminently  dillinguilhed,  than 
by  conveying  the  fame  divine  knowledge  to  our  unhappy 
neighbours,  who  are  wading  through  a fea  of  blood  in 
order  to  attain  it  ? Thefe  were,  in  Scotland,  the  topics  of 
every  converfation : With  thefe  dodtrines  the  pulpits 
echoed  : And  the  famous  curfe  of  Meroz,  that  curfe  fo 
Iblemnly  denounced  and  reiterated  againil  neutrality  and 
moderation,  refounded  from  all  quarters  S 
. The  parliament  of  England  had  ever  invited  the  Scots, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  civil  dilTentions,  to  inter- 

* Curfe  ye  Meroz,  faid  the  angel  of  the  Lord;  curfe  ye  bitterly  the  inht« 
fcuams  thereof : Cccaufe  they  came  not  lo  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
o(  ibe  Loid  againft  ibe  mighty.  Ju^^gei,  ebap.  v.  ver,  23. 
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CHAP,  poft  their  mediation,  which,  they  knew,  would  be  fo 
^ ' , little  favourable  to  the  king  : And  the  king,  for  that  very 

reafon,  had  ever  endeavoured,  with  the  lead  offenfive 
cxpreflions,  to  decline  it'.  Early  this  fpring,  the  earl 
of  Eoudon,  the  chancellor,  with  other  commillioners, 
and  attended  by  Hendcrfon,  a popular  and  intriguing 
preacher,  was  fcnt  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  renewed 
the  offer  of  mediation  ; but  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  be- 
fore. The  comrr.i/Tioncrs  were  alfo  empowered  to  prefs 
the  king  on  the  article  of  religion,  and  to  recommend  to 
him  the  Scottifli  model  of  ecclcfiaftic  worfhip  and  difei- 
pline.  This  was  touching  Charles  in  a very  tender 
point;  His  honour,  his  confcicnce,  as  well  as  his  in- 
tered,  he  believed  to  be  intimately  concerned  in  fupport- 
iiig  prelacy  and  the  liturgy  He  begged  the  commif- 
fioners,  therefore,  to  remain  fatisfied  with  the  conceflions 
which  he  had  made  to  Scotland  ; and,  having  modelled 
their  own  church  according  to  their  own  principles,  to 
kave  their  neighbours  in  the  like  liberty,  and  not  to  in». 
termeddle  with  affairs,  of  which  they  could  not  be-fup- 
pofed  competent  judges 

The  divines  of  Oxford,  fecure,  as  they  imagined,  of. 
a viclory,  by  means  of  their  authorities  from  church- 
hiftory,  their  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  their  fpi- 
ritual  arguments,  defired  a conference  with  Henderfon, 
and  undertook,  by  dint  of  reafoning,  to  convert  that 
great  apoftle  of  the  north  : But  Henderfon,  who  had  ever 
regarded,  as  impious,  the  Icaft  doubt  with  regard  to  his 
own  principles,  and  who  knew  of  a much  better  way  to 
reduce  opponents  than  by  employing  any  theological  to- 
pics, aUfolutely  refufed  all  difputation  or  controverfy. 
The  Englifh  divines  went  away  full  of  admiration  at  the  - 
blind  afl'urancc  and  bigoted  prejudices  of  the  man  : He, 

t Ruth,  to).  <!.  p.  ^98,  • See  oule  [HHJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

w Kulh.  Tol,  ti,  f.  40a. 
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oh  his  part,  was  moved  with  equal  wonder  at  their  obfti-  ^ 
nate  attachment  to  fuch  palpable  errors  and  delufions.  ^ ^ 

By  the  conceflions  which  the  king  had  granted  to  »643- 
Scotland,  it  became  neceflary  for  him  to  fummon  a par- 
liament once  in  three  years  ; and  in  June  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  year,  was  fixed  the  period  for  the  meeting  of  that 
aflembly.  Before  that  time  elapfed,  Charles  flattered 
himfelf  that  he  fhould  be  able,  by  fome  decifive  advan- 
tage, to  reduce  the  Englilh  parliament  to  a rcafonable 
fubmiflion,  and  might  then  expect,  with  fccurity,  the 
meeting  of  a Scottilh  parliament.  Though  earneftly 
folicited  by  Loudon  to  fummon  prefently  that  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  give  authority 
to  men  who  had  already  excited  fuch  dangerous  commo- 
tions, and  who  {bowed  flill  the  fame  difpofition  to  refill 
and  invade  his  authority.  The  commiflioners,  therefore, 
not  being  able  to  prevail  in  any  of  their  demands,  de- 
fired  the  king’s  pafiport  for  London,  where  they  purpofed 
to  confer  with  the  Englilh  parliament’';  and  being  like- 
wife  denied  this  requefl,  they  returned  with  extreme 
difl'atisfaiflion  to  Edinburgh. 

The  office  of  confervators  of  the  peace  was  newly 
eredled  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  maintain  the  confede- 
racy between  the  two  kingdoms ; and  thefe,  inftigated 
by  the  clergy,  were  rcfolved,  fince  they  could  not  obtain 
the  king’s  confent,  to  fummon,  in  his  name,  but  by 
their  own  authority,  a convention  of  {lates  ; and  to 
bereave  their  fovereign  of  this  article,  the  only  one  which 
remained  of  his  prerogative.  Under  colour  of  pro- 
viding for  national  peace,  endangered  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Engli{h  armies,  was  a convention  called  j an 
aflembly,  which,  though  it  meets  with  lefs  folemnity, 
has  the  fame  authority  as  a parliament,  in  raifing  money 

^ Ru0i.  Tol.  vl.  p.  y 2zd  of  Jooe* 
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and  levying  forces.  Hannilton,  and  his  brother  the  earl 
of  Lancric,  who  had  been  fent  into  Scotland  in  order  to 
oppofe  thefe  meafures,  wanted  cither  authority  or  fin- 
CL-rity  ; and  paflivcly  yielded  to  the  torrent.  The  gene- 
ral affcmbly  of  the  church  met  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
convention  ; and,  exerciling  an  authority  almoft  abfolute 
over  the  whole  civil  power,  made  every  political  con- 
fidcration  yield  to  their  theological  zeal  and  prejudices. 

The  Englifh  parliament  was,  at  that  time,  fallen  into 
great  diftrefs,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  royal  arms ; and 
they  gl.idly  fent  to  Edinburgh  commilEoners,  with  ample 
powers  to  treat  of  a nearer  union  and  confederacy  with 
the  Scottifli  nation.  The  perfons  employed  were  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  Sir  William  Armyne,  Sir  Henry  Vane 
the  younger,  Thomas  Hatcher,  and  Henry  Dailey,  at- 
tended by  Marflial  and  Nye,  two  clergymen  of  fignal 
authority  *.  In  this  negociation,  the  man  chiefly  trufled 
was  Vane,  who,  in  eloquence,  addrefs,  capacity,  as 
well  as  in  art  and  diflimulation,  was  not  furpafled  by  any 
one,  even  during  that  age,  fo  famous  for  a<2ive  talents, 
lly  his  pcrfuafion  was  framed  at  Edinburgh,  that  solemn 
LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  which  cifaced  all  former 
protcllations  and  vows  taken  in  both  kingdoms  ; and 
long  maintained  its  credit  and  authority.  In  this  cove- 
nant, the  fubferibers,  befides  engaging  mutually  to  defend 
each  other  againft  all  opponents,  bound  themfelves  to 
endeavour,  without  rcfpe£l  of  perfons,  the  extirpation  of 
popery  and  prelacy,  fuperftition,  herefy,  fchifm,  and 
profanenefs  5 to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  par- 
liaments, together  with  the  king’s  authority}  and  to 
difeover  and  bring  to  juftice  all  incendiaries  and  malig- 
nams  *. 


* Whiilotitf,  p.  73.  Rufli.  Tol.  Tt.  p,  466.  Clarendon,  «•!,  iii.  p.  300, 
a Rulh,  tol.  ti,  p.  478.  Clarendon,  tol.  iii.  p.  373. 
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The  fubfcribers  of  the  covenant  vowed  alfo  topreferve  CHAP, 
the  reformed  religion  eftablifhed  in  the  church  of  Scot-  ^ ' f 

land  ; but,  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no  declaration  more  «6+3* 
explicit  was  made  with  regard  to  England  and  Ireland, 
than  that  thefe  kingdoms  fliould  be  reformed,  according 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  pureft 
churches.  The  Scottifh  zealots,  when  prelacy  was  abju- 
red, deemed  this  expreflion  quite  free  from  ambiguity,  and 
regarded  their  own  model  as  the  only  one  which  corre- 
fponded,  in  any  degree,  to  fuch  a defcription  : But  that 
able  politician  had  other  views  ; and  while  he  employed 
his  great  talents  in  over-reaching  the  prefbyterians,  and 
fccretly  laughed  at  their  fimplicity,  he  had  blindly  devot- 
ed himfclf  to  the  maintenance  of  fyftems  ftill  more  abfurd 
•and  more  dangerous. 

In  the  Englifh  parliament  there  remained  fome  mem- 
bers, who,  though  they  had  been  induced,  either  by  pri- 
vate ambition,  or  by  zeal  for  civil  liberty,  to  concur  with 
the  majority,  ftill  retained  an  attachment  to  the  hierar- 
chy, and  to  the  ancient  modes  of  worftiip.  But,  in  the 
prefent  danger  which  threatened  their  caufe,  all  fcruplcs 
were  laid  afide;  and  the  covenant,  by  whofe  means  alone 
they  could  expedl  to  obtain  fo  confiderable  a reinforce-  ’?• 
ment  as  the  acceftion  of  the  Scottilh  nation,  was  received 
without  oppofition.  The  parliament,  therefore,  having 
firft  fubferibed  it  themfelves,  ordered  it  to  be  received  by 
all  who  lived  under  their  authority. 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that  they 
ftiould  be  the  happy  inftruments  of  extending  their  mode 
of  religion,  and  diftipating  ' that  profound  darknefs  in 
which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  involved.  The 
general  allembly  applauded  this  glorious  imitation  of  the 
piety  difplayed  by  their  anceftors,  who,  they  faid,  in  three 
different  applications,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
had  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Englifh,  by  perfuafion, 

to 
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C P.  to  lay  afule  the  ufe  of  the  furplice,  tippet,  and  corner- 
cap  The  convention  too,  in  the  height  of  their  zeal, 
1643.  ordered  every  one  to  fwcar  to  this  covenant,  under  the 
penalty  of  conhfeation  ; befide  what  farther  punifliment 
it  (liould  pleafe  the  enfuing  parliament  to  inflidi  on  the 
refufers,  as  enemies  to  God,  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
king'loin.  And  being  determined  that  the  fword  fhould 
carry  convidion  to  all  refiacfk>ry  minds,  they  prepared 
theml'elvcs,  with  great  vigilance  and  activity,  for  their 
ttiilitary  enterprizes.  By  means  of  a hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  which  they  received  from  England ; by  the 
hopes  of  good  pay  and  warm  quarters;  not  to  mention 
men’s  favourable  difpofition  towards  the  caufe ; they  foon 
completed  their  levies.  And,  having  added,  to  their 
otlicr  forces,  the  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from 
Ireland,  they  were  ready,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
enter  England,  under  the  command  of  their  old  general, 
the  ear!  of  Leven,  with  an  army  of  above  twenty  thou- 
fand men 

The  king,  forefeeing  this  temped  which  was  gather- 
ing upon  him,  endeavoured  to  fccure  himfelf  by  every 
expedient  ; and  he  cad  his  eye  towards  Ireland,  in  hopes 
that  this  kingdom,  from  which  his  caufe  had  already 
received  fo  nmeh  prcjud.ee,  might  at  length  contribute 
fomcwliat  towards  his  protcclion  and  fccurity, 

Sniecf  Akter  the  comtiicncement  of  the  Irifli  infurreiSlion, 
the  Englifh  parliament,  though  they  undertook  the  fup- 
predion  of  it,  had  ever  been  too  much  engaged,  eithef 
in  military  projects,  or  expeditions  at  home,  to  take  any 
cd'eiftual  Itep  towards  finidiing  that  enterprize.  They 
had  cnicrcd,  indeed,  into  a contrail  with  the  Scots,  for 
fending  over  an  army  of  ten  tlioufand  men  into  Ireland; 
and,  in  order  to  engage  that  nation  in  this  undertaking, 
bcfidc  giving  a proinil'c  of  pay,  they  agreed  to  put  Caric- 


to  Rudiworlh|  v)«  p.  38}. 
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fergus  into  their  hands,  ai\d  to  inveft  their  general  with  c h^a  p, 
an  authority  quite  independent  of  the  Englilh  govern-  . _ f 

ment.  Thefe  troops,  fo  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  i64i- 
remain,  were  ufeful,  by  diverting  the  force  of  the  Irifh 
rebels,  and  protedling  in  the  north  the  fmall  remnants  of 
the  Britith  planters.  But,  except  this  contraft  with  the 
Scottifh  nation,  all  the  other  meafures  of  the  parliament  - 
either  were  hitherto  abfolutely  infignificant,  or  tended 
rather  to  the  prejudice  of  the  proteftant  caufe  in  Ireland. 

By  continuing  their  violent  perfecution,  and  ftill  more 
violent  menaces  againft  priefts  and  papifts,  they  con- 
firmed the  Iriflj  catholics  in  their  rebellion,  and  cut  off 
all  hopes  of  indulgence  and  toleration.  By  difpofing 
beforehand  of  all  the  Irifh  forfeitures  to  fubfcribers  or 
adventurers,  they  rendered  all  men  of  property  defperate, 
and  feemed  to  threaten  a total  extirpation  of  the  natives 
And  while  they  thus  infufed  zeal  and  animofity  into  the 
enemy,  no  meafure  was  purfued  which  could  tend  to  fup- 
port  or  encourage  the  proteftants,  now  reduced  to  the  laft 
extremities. 

So  great  is  the  afeendant  which,  from  a long  courfe 
of  fuccefles,  the  Englifh  has  acquired  over  the  Irifh  na- 
tion, that  though  the  latter,  when  they  receive  military 
difeipline  among  foreigners,  are  not  furpafled  by  any 
troops,  they  had  never,  in  their  own  country,  been  able 
to  make  any  vigorous  effort  for  the  defence  or  recovery  of 
their  liberties.  In  many  rencounters,  the  Englifh,  under 
lord  More,  Sir  William  St.  Leger,  Sir  Frederic  Hamil- 
ton, and  others,  had,  though  under  great  difadvantages 
of  fituation  and  numbers,  put  the  Irifli  to  rout,  and  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  Dublin.  The  rebels  raifed  the  fiege 
of  Trcdah,  after  an  obflinate  defence  made  by  the  garri- 

4 A thoufand  acres  io  Ulftcr  were  giren  to  every  one  that  fubfciibed  loo 
pound!,  in  Connaught  to  the  fob/cribers  of  350,  in  Munfler  for  450,  in 
Leiniler  for  609, 
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fon'.  Ormond  had  obtained  two  complete  viilories  at 
— — ■ Kilrulh  and  Rofs  ; and  had  brought  relief  to  all  the  forts, 
•*43-  wliich  were  bcficgcd  or  blockaded  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  But  notwithftanding  thefe  fucccflcs,  even  the 
moft  common  neccllarics  of  life  were  wanting  to  the  vic- 
torious armies.  The  Irilh,  in  their  wild  rage  againft  the 
Britiih  planters,  had  laid  waftc  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
were  thcmfclvcs  totally  unfit,  from  their  habitual  floth 
and  ignorance,  to  raife  any  convenience  of  human  life. 
During  the  courfe  of  fix  months  no  fupplies  had  come 
from  England,  except  the  fourth  part  of  one  fmall  veffel’s 
lading.  Dublin,  to  fave  itfelf  from  ftarving,  had  been 
obliged  to  fend  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  Eng- 
laixl.  'Ehc  army  had  little  ammunition,  fcarcely  exceed- 
ing forty  barrels  of  gun-powder;  not  even  flioes  or  cloaths; 
and  for  want  of  food  the  foldiers  had  been  obliged  to  eat 
their  own  horfes.  And  though  the  diflrefs  of  the  Irifh 
was  not  much  inferior*;  bcfidcs  that  they  were  more 
hardened  againfl  fuch  extremities,  it  was  but  a melancholy 
rcfle£lion,  that  the  two  nations,  while  they  continued 
their  furious  animofities,  fhould  make  defolate  that  fertile 
ifland,  which  might  fci've  to  the  fubfiffcncc  and  happinefs 
of  both. 

Thb  juftices  and  council  of  Ireland  had  been  en- 
gaged chiefly  by  the  intereft  and  authority  of  Ormond, 
to  fall  into  an  entire  dependence  on  the  king.  Parfons, 
Temple,  Loftus,  and  Meredith,  who  favoured  the  op- 
pofitc  party,  had  been  removed  ; and  Charles  had  fup- 
plied  their  place  by  others,  better  affe^Ied  to  his  fervice. 
A committee  of  the  Englifli  houfe  of  commons,  which 
had  been  fent  over  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  condudl  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom,  had  been  excluded  the  coun- 
cil, in  obedience  to  orders  tranfmitted  from  the  king'’. 

* Rulhwortb,  vol.  VI.  p.  ^ fdem,  tbU.  p.  512s  S Idem^ 

ibid.  p«  5^5.  idcffi)  ibid.  p>  530.  ClireodoO)  vol.  ut»  p.  167. 
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And  thefe  were  reafons  fufficient,  befid^s  the  great  clifK-  chap. 

culties,  under  which  they  thenifelves  laboured,  why  the  i 

parliament  was  unwilling  to  fend  fupplies  to  an  army,  1643- 

which,  though  engaged  in  a caufe  much  favoured  by 

them,  was  commanded  by  their  declared  enemies.  They 

even  intercepted  fome  fmall  fuccours  fent  thither  by  the 

king. 

The  king,  as  he  had  neither  money,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, nor  provifions  to  fpare  from  his  own  urgent 
wants,  refolved  to  embrace  an  expedient,  which  might 
at  once  relieve  the  nece^ties  of  the  Irifh  proteftants, 
and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  affairs  in  Eng- 
land. A truce  with  the  rebels,  he  thought,  would 
enable  his  fubje<Ss  in  Ireland  to  provide  for  their  own 
fupport,  and  would  procure  him  the  afliflance  of  the 
army  againft  the  Englilh  parliament.  But  as  a treaty 
with  a people,  fo  odious  for  their  barbarities,  and  ftill 
more  for  their  religion,  might  be  reprefented  in  invidious 
colours,  and  renew  all  thofe  calumnies  with  which  he 
had  been  loaded  ; it  was  neceflary  to  proceed  with  great 
caution  in  conducting  that  meafure.  A remonftrance 
from  the  army  was  made  to  the  Irilh  council,  reprefent- 
ing  their  intolerable  neceffities,  and  craving  permiffion  to 
leave  the  kingdom : And  if  that  were  refufed,  IVe  muji 
have  recourfe,  they  faid,  to  that  firji  and  primary  law, 
with  which  God  has  endowed  all  men ; we  mean  the  law  of 
nature,  which  teaches  every  creature  to  preferve  itfelf^. 

Memorials  both  to  the  king  and  parliament  were  tranf- 
mitted  by  the  juflices  and  council,  in  which  their  wants 
and  dangers  are  ftrongly  fet  forth '' ; and  though  the 
general  expreflions  in  thefe  memorials  might  perhaps  be 
fufpected  of  exaggeration,  yet  from  the  particular  fadls 
mentioned,  from  the  confefUon  of  the  Englilh  parliament 

I Rudiwoiib,  Tol.  Ti>  p.  537.  ^ Idem,  ibid.  p.  538. 

VoL.  VI.  N n itfclf; 
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C P-  itfclf ' ; and  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  appa- 

V ■ rent  that  the  Irifli  proteftants  were  reduced  to  great 
extremities'”;  and  it  became  prudent  in  the  king,  if  not 
abfolutely  ncccflary,  to  embrace  fome  expedient,  which 
might  fecure  them,  for  a time,  from  the  ruin  and  mifery 
with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Accordinclv,  the  king  gave  orders"  to  Ormond  and 
thcjuUices  to  conclude,  for  a year,  a ceflation  of  arms 
with  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  by  whom  the  Irifli  were 
governed,  and  to  leave  both  lidcs  in  pofleflion  of  their  pre- 
fent  advantages,  lihe  parliament,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
to  find  fault  with  every  mcafure  adopted  by  the  oppofite 
party,  and  who  would  not  lofe  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of 
reproaching  the  king  with  his  favour  to  the  Irifli  papifls, 
exclaimed  loudly  againfl  this  ceflation.  Among  other 
reafons,  they  infifted  upon  the  divine  vengeance,  which 
England  might  juftly  dread  for  tolerating  antiefariftian 
idolatry,  on  pretence  of  civil  contradis  and  political 
agreements  ’.  Religion,  though  every  day  employed  as 
the  engine  of  their  own  ambitious  purpofes,  was  fup- 
pofed  too  facred  to  be  yielded  up  to  the  temporal  interefts 
or  fafety  of  kingdoms. 

After  the  ceflation,  there  was  little  ncceflity,  as 
well  as  no  means  of  fubfifting  the  army  in  Ireland. 
The  king  ordered  Ormond,  who  was  entirely  devoted  to 
him,  to  fend  over  confiderable  bodies  of  it  to  England. 
Moft  of  them  continued  in  his  fervice : But  a fmall  part 
having  imbibed  in  Ireland  a ftrong  animofity  againfl 
the  catholics,  and  hearing  the  king’s  party  univer* 

1 Ru^h.  vol  vi.  p.  540*  See  farther  Carte'i  Ormend,  vol.  nu 

No.  113.  i>7,  i:S,  129-  134.  141.  144.  1^9  158,  159.  ah  tb'rfe 

pipcri  put  it  pail  doub',  that  ihe  nccelLitct  of  the  Cn|li(h  armf  in  Ireland 
w«re  extreme.  Sec  farther,  Rufh.  trol.  vi  p.  537,  and  Dugdale,  p.  853, 
854.  ^ 71b  Septetnber.  See  RuA.  vol.  vl.  p.  537.  544.  547. 

o Idem,  ibid.  p.  557. 
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fally  reproached  with  popery,  foon  after  deferted  to  the  C h^a  p, 
parliament.  ^ - .!  f 

SoM£  Irlfli  catholics  came  over  with  thefe  troops,  and  *643» 
joined  the  royal  army,  where  they  continued  the  fame 
cruelties  and  diforders,  to  which  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomedP.  The  parliament  voted,  that  no  quarter,  in 
any  action,  fhould  ever  be  given  them ; But  prince 
Rupert,  by  making  fome  reprizals,  foon  repreiled  this 
inhumanity^. 

p Whitlocke,  p.  103.  s RuOi.  to).  p.  6So.  78]. 
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NOTES 

TO  THE 

SIXTH  VOLUME* 

NOTE  [A],  p.  ig* 

SIR  Charles  Cornwallis  the  king’s  ambalTador  at  Madrid> 
when  preffed  by  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  enter  into  a league! 
with  Spain,  laid  to  that  miniller ; though  his  majtfty ’was  an 
abfolute  king,  and  therefore  not  hound  to  give  an  account  to  anyt 
of  his  actions  ; yet  that  fo  gracious  and  regardful  a prince  he  •was 
of  the  lonse  and  contentment  of  his  own  fuhjeSs,  as  1 a/fured  myfelf 
he  ’Would  not  think  it  fit  to  do  anything  of  fo  great  confequence’with~ 
out  acquainting  them  •with  his  intentions.  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p. 
222.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  this  paflage  in  the  preface  to 
his  hillory  of  the  world.  Philip  II.  hy  Jlrong  hand  and  main 
force,  attempted  tomake  himfelf  not  only  an  abfolutemonarche'Z'rr 
the  Netherlands,  like  unto  the  kings  and  monarchs  of  England  and 
France,  hut  Turk  like,  to  tread  under  his feet  all  their  natural  and 
fundamental  la’ws,  pri’vileget,  and  ancient  rights.  We  meet  with 
this  palTage  in  Sir  John  Davis’s  queftion  concerning  impoii- 
tions,  p.  i6i.  “ Thus  we  fee  by  this  comparifon,  that  the 
“ king  of  England  doth  lay  but  his  little  finger  upon  bis  fub< 
“ jeds,  when  other  princes  and  dates  do  lay  their  heavy  loin* 
“ upon  their  people : What  is  the  reafon  of  this  difference  ? 
“ From  whence  cometh  it?  affuredly  not  from  a different 
“ power  or  prerogative : For  the  king  of  England  is  as  abl’o- 
“ lute  a monarch  as  any  emperor  or  king  in  the  world,  and 
“ hath  as  many  prerogatives,  incident  to  his  crown.”  Coke, 
in  Cawdry’s  cafe,  fays,  “ That  by  the  ancient  laws  of  this 
realm,  England  is  an  uhfolute  empire  and  monarchy;  and 
" that  the  king  is  furnilhed  with  plenary  and  entire  power, 
" prerogative,  and  jurifdidion,  and  is  fupreme  governor  over 
N n 3 *•  all 
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“ all  perfons  within  this  realm.”  Spencer,  fpeaking  of  (bme 
grants  of  the  EngliOi  kings  to  the  Irilh  corporations,  fays, 
“ All  which,  though  at  the  time  of  their  firft  grant  they  were 
“ tolerable,  and  perhaps  reafonable,  yet  now  are  moil  unrea- 
" fonable  and  inconvenient.  But  all  thefe  will  eaiily  be  cut 
“ off,  with  the  fuperior  power  of  her  majefty’s  prerogative, 
" againll  which  her  own  grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  oren- 
“ forced.”  State  of  Ireland,  p.  IJ37.  edit.  iyo6.  The 
fame  author  in  p.  1660,  propofes  apian  for  the  civilization 
of  Ireland  ; that  the  queen  fhould  create  a provoil  raarihal  in 
every  county,  who  might  ride  about  with  eight  or  ten  fol- 
lowers in  fearch  of  Aragglers  and  vagabonds:  The  firft  time 
he  catches  any,  he  may  punilh  them  more  lightly,  by  the 
flocks  ; the  fecond  time,  by  whipping  ; but  the  third  time,  he 
may  hang  them,  without  trial  or  procefs,  on  the  firft  bough  : 
And  he  thinks,  that  this  authority  may  more  fafely  be  en- 
truded  to  theprevofl  marlhal  than  to  the  flierilF:  Becaufe  the 
latter  magillrate,  having  a profit  by  the  efeheats  of  felons, 
may  be  tempted  to  hang  innocent  perfons.  Here  a real  ab- 
folute,  or  rather  defpotic  power  is  pointed  out;  and  we  may 
infer  front  all  thefe  paflages,  either  that  the  word  ab/tlutt  bore 
a different  fcr.fe  from  what  it  does  at  prefent,  or  that  men’s 
ideas  of  the  Englilli,  as  well  as  Irifh  government,  were  then 
diiTerent.  This  latter  inference  feems  jufter.  The  word, 
being  derited  from  the  I'rrnch,  bore  always  the  fame  fenfe  as 
in  that  langi  agc.  An  abfolute  monarchy  in  Charles  I.’s  an- 
fwer  to  the  nineteen  propofuions  is  oppofed  to  a limited  ; and 
the  king  of  England  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  abfolute: 
So  much  had  matters  changed  even  before  the  civil  war.  In 
bir  John  Fortefeue’s  treatife  of  abfolute  and  limited  mo- 
itarchy,  a book  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  IV th, 
the  word  is  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  at  prefent; 

and  the  government  of  England  is  alfo  faid  not  to  be  abfoluttf. 
Tliey  were  theorinces  of  t ie  houfeof  Tudor  chiefly,  who  in- 
troduced that  adininiflration,  which  had  the  appearance  of  ab- 
folute government.  The  princes  before  them  svere  reftrained 
by  the  barons;  as  thofe  after  them  by  the  houfe  of  commons. 
The  people  had,  properly  fpeaking,  little  liberty  in  either  of 
thefe  ancient  governments,  but  Icafl,  in  the  mure  ancient. 
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NOTE  [B],  p.  20. 

17  V E N thij  parliament,  which  Ihewcd  fo  much  fpirit  and 
1/  g«od-fenfe  in  the  affair  of  Goodwin,  made  a ftrange  con- 
ceflion  to  the  crown,  in  their  fourth  feflion.  Toby  Mathew, 
a member,  had  been  banilhed  by  order  of  the  council  upon 
direftion  from  his  majefly.  The  parliament  not  only  acqui- 
cfced  in  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  but  ifTued  writs  fur  a new 
eleflion.  Such  novices  were  they,  as  yet,  in  the  principles 
ofLiberty!  See  Journ.  14  Feb.  1609.  Mathews  was  banifhed 
by  the  king,  on  account  of  his  change  of  religion  to  popery. 
The  king  had  an  indulgence  to  thofe  who  had  been  educated 
catholics ; but  could  not  bear  the  new  converts.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  animofity  of  the  commons  againft  the  papifts,  which 
made  them  acquiefce  in  this  precedent,  without  reiledling  on 
the  confequences  ! The  jealoufy  of  Liberty,  chough  roufed, 
was  not  yet  thoroughly  enlightened. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  23. 

At  that  time,  men  of  genius  and  of  enlarged  minds  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  were,  as  yet, 
pretty  much  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the  people.  Sir 
Matthew  Hales  has  publilhed  a remonftrance  againd  the  king’s 
condufl  cowards  the  parliament  during  this  feflion.  The  re- 
monftrance is  drawn  with  great  force  of  reafoning  and  fpirit  of 
liberty  ; and  was  the  produdUon  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  two  men  of  the  greateft  parts  and  knowledge 
in  England.  It  is  drawn  in  the  name  of  the  commons;  but 
as  there  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  journals,  we  muft  conclude, 
either  that  the  authors,  fenfible  chat  the  drain  of  the  piece 
was  much  beyond  the  principles  of  the  age,  had  not  ventured 
to  prefencic  to  the  houfe,  or  that  it  had  been,  for  that  reafon, 
rejedled.  The  dignity  and  authority  of  the  commons  are 
flrongly  inftfted  upon  in  this  remonftrance  ; and  it  is  there 
faid,  that  their  fubmiflion  to  the  ill-treatment,  which  they 
received  during  the  latter  p-arc  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  had  pro- 
' ceeded  from  their  tendernefs  towards  her  age  and  her  fex. 
But  the  authors  are  miftaken  in  thefe  fadls:  For  the  houfe  re- 
ceived and  fubmitted  to  as  bad  treatment  in  the  beginning  and 
N n 4 middle 
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middle  of  that  reign.  The  government  was  equally  arbitrary 
in  Mary’s  reign,  in  Edward’s,  in  Harry  the  eighth  and  fe- 
ventb’s.  And  the  farther  we  go  back  into  hiftory,  though 
there  might  be  more  of  a certain  irregular  kind  of  liberty 
among  the  barons,  the  commons  were  ilill  of  lefs  authority. 

NOTE  [D],  p.  27. 

This  parliament  palTed  an  afl  of  recognition  of  the 
king’s  title  in  the  moft  ample  terms.  They  recognized 
and  acknowledged,  that  immediately  upon  the  dilTolotion  and 
deccafeof  Elizabeth,  late  queen  of  England,  the  imperial 
crown  thereof  did,  by  inherent  birthright  and  lawful  and  un- 
doubted fuccrinun,  defeend  and  come  to  his  moll  excellent 
majrdy,  as  being  lineally,  juftly,  and  lawfully  next  and  foie 
heir  of  the  blood  royal  of  this  realm.  1 James  I.  cap.  i.  The 
puritans,  though  then  prevalent,  did  not  think  proper  to dif- 
pute  this  great  conllitutional  point.  In  the  recognition  of 
quern  Elizabeth  the  parliament  declares,  that  the  queen’s 
highnefs  is,  and  in  very  deed  and  of  mod  mere  right  ought  to 
be,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  by  the  laws  and  llatutes  of  this 
realm,  our  mod  lawful  and  rightful  fovereigo,  liege  lady  and 
queen,  tec.  It  appears  then,  that  if  king  James’s  Ji-vint 
right  be  not  mentioned  by  parliament,  the  omiOion  came 
merely  from  chance,  and  becaufe  that  phrafe  did  not  occur 
to  the  compiler  of  the  recognition  ; his  title  being  plainly  the 
fame  with  that  of  his  prcdecellbr,  who  was  allowed  to  have  a 
Jii'int  right. 


NOTE  [E],  p.  36. 

SOME  hidorians  have  imagined,  that  the  king  had  fecret 
intelligence  of  the  confpiracy,  and  that  the  letter  to 
Monteagle  was  written  by  his  direflion,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  praife  of  penetration  in  difeovering  the  plot.  But  thie 
known  fails  refute  this  fuppofition.  That  letter,  being  com- 
monly talked  of,  might  naturally  have  given  an  alarm  to  the 
confpirators,  and  made  them  contrive  their  efcape.  The  vifit 
of  the  lord  chamberlain  ought  to  have  had  the  fame  efi'ed. 
In  diort,  it  appears,  that  no  body  was  arreded  or  enquired 
after,  for  forae  days,  till  Fawkes  difeovered  the  names  of  the 

confpirators. 
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confpirators.  We  may  infer,  however,  from  a letter  in  Win- 
wood’s  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  that  Salilbury’s  fagacity 
led  the  king  in  his  conjeflures,  and  that  the  roiniller,  like 
an  artful  courtier,  gave  his  maker  the  praife  of  the  whole 
difcovery. 

NOTE  [F],  p.  52. 

WE  find  the  king’s  anfwer  in  Winwood’s  Memorials, 
vol.  iii.  p.  193.  zd.  edit.  “ To  the  third  and  fourth 
“ (namely,  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  arreft  the  king’s  fer- 
“ vants  without  leave,  and  that  no  man  Ihould  be  inforced  to 
“ lend  money,  nor  to  give  a reafon  why  he  would  not)  hi$ 
“ majetly  fent  us  an  anfwer,  that  becaufe  we  brought  prece> 
“ dents  of  antiquity  to  krengthen  thofe  demands,  he  allowed 
“ not  of  any  precedents  drawn  from  the  time  of  ufurping  or 
“ decaying  princes,  or  people  too  bold  and  wanton  ; that  he 
“ defired  not  to  govern  in  that  commonwealth,  where  fubjcfls 
“ kiould  be  alTured  of  all  things,  and  hope  for  nothing.  It 
“ was  one  thing  Jubmitttre  principatum  legibus  ; and  another 
“ ^\n%/ubmittert  principatum  fubditit.  That  he  would  not 
“ leave  to  pokerity  fucha  mark  of  weaknefs  upon  his  reign  j 
“ and  therefore  his  conclufion  was,  ntn  placet  petitio,  aim 
placet  exemplum:  Yet  with  this  mitigation,  that  in  matters 
of  loans  he  would  refufe  no  reafonable  excufe,  nor  Ihould 
" my  lord  chamberlain  deny  the  arreking  of  any  of  his  ma- 
“ jeky’s  fervants,  ifjuk  caufe  was  fhown.”  The  parliament, 
however,  acknowledged  at  this  time  with  thankfuluefs  to  the 
king,  that  he  allowed  difpuces  and  inquiries  about  his  prero- 
gative, much  beyond  what  had  been  indulged  by  any  of  his 
predecelTors.  Parliament,  Hijl.  vol.  v.  p.  230.  This  very 
fellions,  be  exprefsly  gave  them  leave  to  produce  all  their 
grievances,  without  eaception. 

NOTE  [G],  p.56. 

IT  may  not  be  unworthy  of  obfervation,  that  James,  in  a 
book  called  The  true  lanus  of  free  Monarchies,  which  he 
publiihed  a little  before  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  England, 
affirmed,  “ That  a good  king,  although  he  be  above!  the 
“ law,  will  fubjedl  and  frame  his  adlions  thereto,  for  example’s 
“ fake  to  his  fubjefls,  and  of  his  own  free-will,  but  not 
" as  fnbjefl  or  bound  thereto. ” In  another  pa/Tage,  “ Ac- 

“ cording 
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• corrfing  to  the  fundamental  Ia»v  already  alleged,  we  daily 
fee,  that  in  the  parliament  (which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
“ hccd-court  of  the  king  and  hij  vafTals)  the  laws  are  but 
“ craved  by  hii  fubjefls,  and  only  made  by  him  at  their  ro- 
“ gation,  and  with  their  advice.  I'or  albeit  the  king  make 
“ Jaily  lUtutcj  and  ordinances,  enjoining  fuch  pains  thereto 
••  as  he  thinks  meet,  without  any  advice  of  parliament  or 
" edates ; yet  it  lies  in  the  power  of  no  parliament  to  make 
“ any  kind  of  law  or  llatute,  without  his  feeptre  be  to  it,  for 
*•  giving  it  the  force  of  a law.”  King  'Jamci'i  H'crkt,  p.  202. 
It  is  not  to  be  foppofed,  that,  at  fuch  a critical  junfture,  James 
had  fo  little  feiife  as,  dircdly,  in  fo  material  a point,  to  have 
openly  fliocked  what  were  the  univerfal  edablilhcd  principles 
of  that  age : On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  by  hiAorians, 
that  nothirg  tended  more  to  facilitate  his  acceflion,  than  the 
good  opinion  entcitained  of  him  by  the  Englilh,  on  account 
of  his  learned  and  judicious  writings.  The  queftion,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  royal  power  was,  at  this  time,  become 
a very  dangerous  point ; and  without  employing  ambiguous, 
infigiiincant  terms,  which  determined  nothing,  it  was  impol^ 
fible  to  plcafe  bath  king  and  parliament.  Dr.  Cowell,  who 
had  magnified  the  prerogative  in  words  too  intelligible,  fell 
this  fellion  under  the  indignation  of  the  commons.  Parlia- 
mal.  HiJ}.  vol.  V.  p.  221.  The  king  himfelf,  after  all  his 
magnificent  boafts,  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape  through  a 
diflinfiion,  which  he  framed  between  a king  in  abJiraSo  and 
a king  in  cenertto : An  abllrafd  king,  he  faid,  had  all  power  ; 
but  a concrete  king  was  bound  to  obferve  the  laws  of  the 
country  which  he  governed.  King  ’Jama's  Works,  p.  535. 
Blit,  how  bound  ; By  confcience  only  i Or  might  his  fubjefls 
refill  him  and  defend  their  ]irivilcges  f This  he  thought  not 
fit  to  explain,  rvnd  fo  dilficult  is  it  to*  explain  that  point, 
that,  to  this  day,  whatever  liberties  may  be  ufed  by  private 
enquirers,  the  laws  have,  very  prudently,  thought  proper  lO 
maintain  a total  filencc  with  regard  to  it. 

NOTE  [H],  p.  73. 

PA  R L.  HIST.  vol.  j p.  ago.  So  little  fixed  at  this 
time  were  the  rules  of  parliament,  that  the  commons 
complained  to  the  pce.-s  of  a fpcech  rn.ade  in  the  upper  houfc 
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by  the  biftiop  of  Ltocoli) ; which *it  belonged  only  to  that 
lioufe  to  cenfure,  and  which  the  other  could  not  regularly  be 
fuppofed  to  be  acquainted  with.  Thefe  at  leali  are  the  rules 
cllablilhed  fince  the  parliament  became  a real  feat  of  power, 
and  feeneof  bufinefs.  Neither  the  king  mull  take  notice  of 
what  paffes  in  either  houfc,  nor  either  houfe  of  what  paifes  in 
the  other,  till  regularly  informed  of  it.  The  commons,  in 
their  famous  proteftation  i6:i,  fixed  this  rule  with  regard  to 
the  king,  though  at  prefent  they  would  not  bind  themfelves 
by  it.  But  as  liberty  was  yet  new,  thofe  maxims,  which 
guard  and  regulate  it,  were  unknown  and  unpraflifed. 

NOTE  [ I ],  p.  98. 

SO  M E of  the  fails  in  this  narrative,  which  feem  to  con- 
demn Raleigh,  are  taken  from  the  king’s  declaration, 
which  being  publifiied  by  authority,  when  the  fails  were 
recent,  being  extrailed  from  examinations  before  the  privy 
council,  and  fubferibed  by  fix  privy  counfellors,  among  whom 
was  Abbot  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  a prelate  nowife  com- 
plaifant  to  the  court,  mull  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight,  or 
rather  to  be  of  undoubted  credit.  Yet  the  moll  material  fails 
are  confirmed  either  by  the  nature  and  realbn  of  the  thing,  or 
by  Sir  Walter’s  own  apology  and  his  letters.  The  king’s 
declaration  is  in  the  Harleyan  mifcellany,  Vol.  3.  No.  2. 

I.  There  feems  to  be  an  improbability,  that  the  Spaniards, 
who  knew  nothing  of  Raleigh’s  pretended  mine,  Ihould  have 
built  a town  in  fo  wide  a coall,  within  three  miles  of  it. 
The  chances  are  extremely  againll  fuch  a fuppofition ; And  it 
is  more  natural  to  think,  that  the  view  of  plundering  the 
town  led  him  thither,  than  that  of  working  a mine.  2.  No 
fuch  mine  is  there  found  to  this  day.  3.  Raleigh  in  fail 
found  no  mine,  and  in  faA  be  plundered  and  burned  a Spanilh 
town.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  was 
his  intention  ? How  can  the  fecrets  of  his  bread  be  rendered 
fo  vifible  as  to  counterpoife  certain  fafls  ? 4.  He  confclTcs, 

la  his  letter  to  lord  Carew,  that  though  he  knew  it,  yet  he 
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concealed  from  the  king' the  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  on 
that  coaft.  Does  not  this  faft  alone  render  him  fufficientl^ 
criiTifnal  ? 5.  His  commiflion  impowers  him  only  to  fettle  on 
a cuall  policflcd  by  fnvage  and  barbarons  inhabitants.  Was  it 
not  tiic  molt  evident  breach  of  orders  to  difembark  on  a coail 
poil'cired  by  Spaniards?  6.  His  orders  to  Keymis,  when  he 
fent  him  up  the  river,  are  contained  in  his  own  apology,  and 
from  them  it  appears,  that  he  knew  (what  was  unavoidable) 
that  the  Spaniards  would  refill,  and  would  oppofe  the  Englifh 
landing  and  taking  pofiVfllon  of  the  country.  His  intentions, 
thciefore,  were  hollile  from  the  beginning.  7.  Without  pro- 
voca'ion,  and  even  when  atadiftance,  he  gave  Keymis  orders 
to  difodge  the  Spaniards  f'om  their  own  town.  Could  any 
enterprize  be  more  hcftilc  ? And  confidering  the  Spaniards 
as  allies  to  the  nation,  could  any  enterprize  be  more  criminal? 
Was  he  not  the  aggreflbr,  e.  en  though  it  Ihould  be  true  that 
the  Spaniards  fired  upon  his  n.cn  at  landing?  It  is  faid,  he 
killed  three  or  four  hundred  of  them.  Is  that  fo  light  a mat- 
ter ? 8.  In  his  letter  to  the  king,  and  in  his  apology,  he 

grounds  his  defence  on  former  hoftilities  exercifed  by  the 
Spaniards  againfl  oilier  companies  of  Englilhmen.  Thefe  are 
accounted  for  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  treaty  between  the 
nations.  And  it  is  plain,  that  though  thefe  might  polSbly  be 
reafons  for  the  king’s  declaring  war  againft  that  nation,  they 
could  never  inticle  Raleigh  to  declare  war,  and  without  any 
commilTion,  or  contrary  to  his  commiflion,  to  invade  the  Spa- 
nifh  fcttlements.  He  pretends  indeed  that  peace  was  never 
made  with  Spain  in  the  Indies : A mofl  abfurd  notion  I The 
chief  hurt  which  the  Spaniards  could  receive  from  Eng- 
land was  in  the  Indies ; and  they  never  would  have  made 
peace  at  all,  if  hollilities  had  been  ftill  to  be  continued  on 
thefe  fettlements.  By  fecret  agreement,  the  Englllh  were  lUll 
allowed  to  fupport  the  Dutch  even  after  the  treaty  of  peace. 
If  they  had  alfo  been  allowed  to  invade  the  Spanilh  fettle- 
ments,  the  treaty  had  been  a full  peace  to  England,  while  the 
Spaniards  were  Hill  expofed  to  the  full  elTefls  of  war.  9.  If 
the  claim  to  the  property  of  that  country,  as  firft  difeoverers, 
was  good,  in  oppolition  to  prefent  fettlement,  as  Raleigh 
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pretends ; why  was  it  not  laid  before  the  king  with  all  its  cir- 
cumftances,  and  fubmitted  to  his  judgment  ? lo.  Raleigh's 
force  is  acknowledged  by  himfelf  to  have  been  infufEcient  t« 
fupport  him  in  the  pofleflion  of  St.  Thomas  againft  the  power 
of  which  Spain  was  matter  on  that  coatt;  yet  it  was  fuilicient, 
as  he  owns,  to  take  by  furprize  and  plunder  twenty  towns.  It 
was  not  therefore  his  dettgn  to  fettle,  but  to  plunder.  By 
thefe  confelEons,  which  1 have  here  brought  together,  he 
plainly  betrays  himfelf.  ll.  Why  did  he  not  ttay  and  work 
his  mine,  as  at  firft  he  projected  ? He  apprehended  that  the 
Spaniards  would  be  upon  him  with  a greater  force.  But  be- 
fore be  left  England,  he  knew  that  this  mutt  be  the  cafe,  if 
he  invaded  any  part  of  the  Spanilh  colonies.  His  intention 
therefore  never  was  to  fettle,  but  only  to  plunder.  12.  He 
acknowledges  that  he  knew  neither  the  depth  nor  riches  of  the 
mine,  but  only  that  there  was  fome  ore  there.  Would  he 
have  ventured  all  his  fortune  and  credit  on  fo  precarious  a 
foundation?  13.  Would  the  other  adventurers,  if  made  ac- 
quainted with  this,  have  rifqued  every  thing  to  attend  him  ? 
Ought  a fleet  to  have  been  equipped  for  an  experiment?  Was 
there  not  plainly  an  impofture  in  the  management  of  this 
affair?  14..  He  fays  to  Keymis,  in  his  orders.  Bring  but  a 
bafkct-full  of  ore,  and  it  will  fatisfy  the  king,  that  my  pro- 
jeft  was  not  imaginary.  This  was  e.'.fily  done  from  the 
Spanilh  mines ; and  he  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  difpleafed 
at  Keymis  for  not  attempting  it.  Such  a view  was  a premedi- 
tated apology  to  cover  his  cheat.  15.  The  king  in  his  decla- 
ration imputes  it  to  Raleigh,  that  as  foon  as  he  was  at  fea, 
he  immediately  fell  into  fuch  uncertain  and  doubtful  talk  of 
his  mine,  and  faid,  that  it  would  be  fulHcient  if  he  brought 
home  a balket-full  of  ore.  From  the  circumttance  latt-men- 
tioned,  it  appears  that  this  imputation  was  not  without 
reafon.  16.  There  are  many  other  circumftances  of  great 
weight  in  the  king’s  declaration  ; that  Raleigh,  when  he  fell 
down  to'  Plymouth,  took  no  pioneers  with  him,  which  he 
always  declared  to  be  his  intention  ; that  he  was  nowife  pro- 
vided with  inftruments  for  working  a mine,  but  had  a fufH- 
cient  ftockof  warlike  ttores ; that  young  Raleigh,  in  attacking 
the  Spaniards,  employed  the  words,  which,  in  the  narration, 
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I have  put  in  his  mouth  ; that  the  mine  was  moveable,  and 
ihiftcd  as  he  faw  convenient : Not  to  mention  many  other 
pnblic  fails  which  prove  him  to  have  been  highly  criminal 
againft  his  companions  as  well  as  his  country.  Howei  in  his 
letters  fays,  that  there  lived  in  London,  in  1645,  an  officer, 
a man  of  honour,  who  afTcrted,  that  he  heard  young  Raleigh 
fjieafc  thelc  words,  vol.ii.  letter  63.  That  was  a time  when 
there  was  no  intcred  in  maintaining  fuch  a faft.  17.  Raleigh’s 
account  of  his  (iril  voyage  to  Guiana  proves  him  to  have  been 
a man  capable  of  the  molt  extravagant  credulity  or  moft  im- 
puueni  impollure.  So  ridiculoas  are  the  ftories  which  he  tells 
of  the  Inca’s  chimerical  empire  in  the  midll  of  Guiana  ; the 
rich  city  of  El  Dorado,  or  Manao,  two  days  journey  in  length, 
and  Ihining  with  gold  and  lilver;  the  old  Peruvian  prophecies 
in  favour  of  the  Englilb,  who,  he  fays,  were  exprefsly  named 
as  the  deliverers  of  that  country,  long  before  any  European 
had  ever  touched  there;  the  Amazons  or  republic  of  women; 
and  in  general,  the  vail  and  incredible  riches  which  he  faw  on 
that  Continent,  where  nobody  has  yet  found  any  treafures. 
This  whole  narrative  is  a proof  that  he  was  extremely  defec- 
tive either  in  folid  underflanding,  or  morals,  or  both.  No 
man’s  charafler  indeed  feems  ever  to  have  been  carried  to  fuch 
extremes  as  Raleigh’s,  by  the  oppofite  palEons  of  envy  and 
pity.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  active  and 
lived  in  the  world,  and  was  probably  bell  known,  be  was  the 
objeiSl  of  univerfal  haired  and  detellation  throughout  Eng- 
land ; in  the  latter  part,  when  Ihut  up  in  prifon,  he  became, 
much  more  unreafonably,  the  obje£l  of  great  love  and  admi- 
ration. 

.As  to  the  circumflances  of  the  narrative,  that  Raleigh’s 
p.irdon  was  refufed  him,  that  his  former  fentence  was  pur- 
pnfrly  kept  in  force  againll  him,  and  that  he  went  out  under 
ihefe  exprefs  conditions,  they  may  be  fupported  by  the  fol- 
lowing authorities.  l.  The  king’s  word  and  that  of  fix 
privy  counfellors,  who  affirm  it  for  fadl.  2.  The  nature  of 
the  thing.  If  no  fufpicion  had  been  entertained  of  his  inten- 
tions, a pardon  would  never  have  been  refufed  to  a man,  to 
whom  authority  was  entrulled.  3.  The  words  of  the  cora- 
miflion  itfelf,  where  he  is  fimply  Ailed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
g and 
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and  not  faithful  and  ‘well  beloved,  according  to  the  ufual  and 
never-failing  fliie  on  fuch  occaiions.  4.  In  all  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  home  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  and  to  bis  own 
wife,  he  always  conliders  himfelf  as  a perfon  unpardoned  and 
liable  to  the  law.  He  feems  indeed,  immediately  upon  the 
failure  of  his  enterprize,  to  have  become  defperate,  and  to 
have  expefled  the  fate  which  he  met  with. 

It  is  pretended,  chat  the  king  gave  intelligence  to  the 
Spaniards  of  Raleigh’s  projeft ; as  if  he  had  needed  to  lay  a 
plot  for  deftroying  a man,  whofe  life  had  been  fourteen  years, 
and  Hill  was,  in  his  power.  The  Spaniards  wanted  no  other 
intelligence  to  be  on  their  guard,  than  the  known  and  public 
faft  of  Raleigh’s  armament.  And  there  was  no  reafon  why 
the  king  Ihoald  conceal  from  them  the  projeflof  a fettlement, 
which  Raleigh  pretended,  and  the  king  believed,  to  be  en- 
tirely innocent. 

The  king’s  chief  blame  feems  to  have  lain  in  his  negli- 
gence, in  allowing  Raleigh  to  depart  without  a more  exaft 
ferutiny  : But  for  this  he  apologizes,  by  faying,  that  fureties 
were  required  for  the  good  behaviour  of  Raleigh  and  all  his 
aflbeiates  in  the  enterprize,  but  that  they  gave  in  bonds  for 
each  other : A cheat  which  was  not  perceived  till  they  had 
failed,  and  which  encreafed  the  fufpicion  of  bad  intentions. 

Perhaps  the  king  ought  alfo  to  have  granted  Raleigh  a 
pardon  for  his  old  treafon,  and  to  have  Cried  him  anew  for  his  . 
new  offences.  His  punilhment  in  that  cafe  would  not  only 
have  been  juft,  but  condufied  in  a juft  and  unexceptionable 
manner.  But  we  are  told  that  a ridiculous  opinion  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  the  nation  (and  it  is  plainly  fuppofed  by  Sir 
Walter  in  his  apology),  that,  by  treaty,  war  was  allowed  with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  though  peace  was  made  iq 
Europe:  And  while  that  notion  took  place,  no  jury  would 
have  found  Raleigh  guilty.  So  chat  had  not  the  king  punifhed 
him  upon  the  old  fentence,  the  Spaniards  would  have  bad  a 
juft  caufe  of  complaint  againft  the  king,  fufEcient  to  have 
produced  a war,  at  leaft  to  have  deilroyed  all  cordiality  be- 
tween the  nations. 
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This  explication  I thought  necelTary,  in  order  to  clear  op 
the  ftory  of  Raleigh  ; which,  though  very  obvious,  is  gene- 
rally miAaken  in  fo  grol'  a manner,  that  I fcarcely  know  its 
parallel  in  the  Englilh  hillory. 


NOTE  [K],  p.  io6. 

This  parliament  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch,  in 
whii.h  were  firll  regularly  formed,  though  without  ac- 
quiring thefe  denominations,  the  parties  of  court  and  coun- 
try; parties,  which  have  ever  fince  continued,  and  which, 
wl,ilr  they  oft  threaten  the  total  dilTolution  of  the  government, 
ate  the  real  caufes  of  its  permanent  life  and  vigour.  In  the 
ancient  feudal  conl'itution,  of  which  the  Englilh  partook 
with  ether  European  nations,  there  was  a mixture,  not  of 
authority  and  liberty,  which  we  have  fince  enjoyed  in  this 
illand,  and  which,  now  fubfill  uniformly  together;  but  of 
authority  and  anarchy,  which  perpetually  Ihocked  with  each 
other,  and  which  took  place  alternately,  according  as  circum- 
llnnccs  were  mote  or  lefs  favourable  to  either  of  them.  A 
parliament  compofed  of  barbarians,  fummoned  from  their 
fields  and  forefts,  uninllrudled  by  lludy,  converfation,  or  tra- 
vet ; ignorant  of  their  own  laws  and  hillory,  and  unacquunted 
with  the  fiiuaticn  of  all  foreign  nations;  a parliament  called 
precaiioully  by  the  king,  and  dilToIved  at  his  pleafure ; fit- 
ting a few  days,  debating  a few  points  prepared  for  them, 
and  whofe  members  were  impatient  to  return  to  their  own 
cartles,  where  alone  they  were  great,  and  to  the  chace,  which 
was  their  favourite  tmufement : Such  a parliament  was  very 
little  fitted  to  enter  into  a difculTion  of  all  the  quellions  of 
government,  and  to  lhare,  in  a regular  manner,  the  legal 
adminillraiion.  The  name,  the  authority  of  the  king  alone 
appeared  in  the  common  courfe  of  government;  in  extraor- 
dinary emergencies,  he  alTtimed,  with  Hill  better  realbn,  the 
fule  dirediun  ; the  imperfefl  and  unformed  laws  left,  in  every 
thing,  a latitude  of  interpretation  ; and  when  the  ends,  pur- 
fued  by  the  monarch,  were,  in  general,  agreeable  to  his  fub- 
jeCU,  litvle  fcruple  or  jealoufy  was  entertained  with  regard  t* 
the  regularity  of  the  means.  During  the  reign  of  an  able, 

fortunate. 
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fortunate,  or  popular  prince,  no  ntember  of  either  houfe, 
much  lefs  of  the  lower,  durft  think  of  entering  into  a formed 
party,  in  oppofition  to  the  court;  fince  the  diiiblution  of  the 
parliament  muft,  in  a few  days,  leave  him  unprotefled,  to 
the  vengeance  of  his  fovereign,  and  to  thofe  ftretches  of  pre- 
rogative, which  were  then  fo  eafily  made,  in  order  to  puniih 
an  obnoxious  fubjedt.  During  an  unpopular  and  weak  reign, 
the  current  commonly  ran  fo  ftrong  againft  the  monarch,  that 
none  durft  inlift  themfelves  in  the  court  party;  or  if  the 
prince  was  able  to  engage  any  conftderable  barons  on  his  fide, 
the  queftion  was  decided  with  arms  in  the  held,  not  by 
debates  or  arguments  in  a fenate  or  aflembly.  And  upon  the 
whole,  the  chief  circumftance,  which,  during  ancient  times, 
retained  the  prince  in  any  legal  form  of  adminiftration,  was, 
that  the  fword,  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  tenures,  remained 
ftill  in  the  hands  of  his  fubjefls ; and  this  irregular  and  dan- 
gerous check  had  much  more  inftucnce  than  the  regular  aud 
methodical  limits  of  the  laws  and  conftitution.  As  the  nation 
could  not  be  compelled,  it  was  neceftary  that  every  public 
meafure  of  confequence,  particularly  that  of  levying  new 
taxes,  Ihould  feeni  to  be  adopted  by  common  confeot  and 
approbation. 

The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour 
of  their  adminiftration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  favour- 
able circumftances,  had  been  able  to  eliabllfti  a more  regular 
fyftem  of  government ; but  they  drew  the  conftitution  fo  near 
to  defpotifm,  as  diminiflied  extremely  the  authority  of  the 
parliament.  That  fenate  became,  in  a great  degree,  the 
organ  of  royal  will  and  pleafure  : Oppofition  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a fpecies  1 f rebellion  : And  even  religion, 
the  moft  dangerous  article  in  which  innovations  could  be 
introduced,  had  admitted,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years,  four 
fcveral  alterations,  from  the  authority  alone  of  the  fovereign. 
The  parliament  was  not  then  the  road  to  honour  and  prefer- 
ment : The  talents  of  popular  intrigue  and  eloquence  were 
uncultivated  and  unknown  : And  though  that  aifembly  ftill 
preferved  authority,  and  retained  the  privilege  of  making  laws 
and  bellowing  public  money,  the  members  acquired  nor, 
upon  that  account,  cither  with  prince  or  people,  much  more 
VoL.  VI.  O o weight 
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weight  and  conhderatlon.  What  powars  were  neceflSuy  for 
conduAing  the  machine  of  government,  the  king  was  aecuf* 
tomed,  of  himfelf,  to  aflume.  His  own  revenues  fuppUed 
him  with  money  fufficient  for  his  ordinary  expences.  And 
when  extraordinary  emergencies  occurred,  the  prince  needed 
not  to  folicit  votes  in  parliament,  either  for  making  laws  or 
impofing  taxes,  both  of  which  were  now  become  requiiite  for 
public  interell  and  prefervation. 

The  fecurity  of  individuals,  fo  necelTary  to  the  liberty  of 
popular  councils,  was  totally  unknown  in  that  age.  And  as 
no  defpotic  princes,  fcarccly  even  the  eallern  tyrants,  rule 
entirely  without  the  concurrence  of  fome  alTemblies,  which 
fupply  both  advice  and  authority  ; little,  but  a mercenary 
force,  feems  then  to  have  been  wanting  towards  the  cflablilh- 
ment  cf  a fimple  monarchy  in  Kngland.  The  militia,  though 
more  favourable  to  regal  authority,  than  the  feudal  inftitutions, 
w as  much  inferior,  in  this  refpeA,  to  difciplined  armies ; 
and  if  it  did  not  preferve  liberty  to  the  people,  it  preferved, 
at  lead,  the  power,  if  ever  the  inclination  Ihould  arife,  of 
recovering  it. 

Bl't  fo  low,  at  that  time,  ran  the  inclination  towards 
liberty,  that  F.lizabeth,  the  lail  of  that  arbitrary  line,  her- 
felf  no  Icfs  arbitrary,  was  yet  the  mod  renowned  and  mod 
popular  of  all  the  fuvereigni  that  had  filled  the  throne  of 
England.  It  was  natural  for  James  to  take  the  government 
as  he  found  it,  and  to  purfue  her  meafures,  which  he  heard 
fomuch  applauded;  nor  did  his  penetration  extend  fo  far  as 
to  difeover,  that  neither  his  circumdances  nor  his  charaAer 
Could  fupport  fo  extenfive  an  authority.  His  narrow  revenues 
and  little  frugality  began  now  to  render  him  dependent  on  his 
people,  even  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  adminidration  : Their 
encreafing  knowledge  difeovered  to  them  that  advantage, 
which  they  had  obtained  ; and  made  them  fenfible  of  the  in* 
edimable  value  of  civil  liberty.  And  as  he  poiTcfled  too  little 
dignity  to  command  refpcA,  and  loo  much  good-nature  to 
imprefs  fear,  a new  fpirit  difeovered  itfelf  every  day  in  the 
parliament ; and  a party,  watchful  of  a free  conditution,  was 
regularly  formed  in  the  houfeof  commo.'.s. 


But 
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But  notwithftanding  thefe  advantages  acquired  to  liberty, 
fo  extenfive  was  royal  authority,  and  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in 
all  its  parts,  that  it  is  probable  the  patriots  of  that  age  would, 
kave  defpaired  of  ever  refilling  it,_  had  they  not  been  ftimu- 
lated  by  religious  motives,  which  infpire  a courage  unfot* 
mountable  by  any  human  obllacle. 

The  fame  alliance,  which  has  ever  prevailed  between 
kingly  power  and  ecclefiaftical  authority,  was  now  fully  efta- 
blilhed  in  England  ; and  while  the  prince  aflilled  the  clergy  in 
fupprefling  fchifmatics  and  innovators,  the  clergy,  in  return, 
inculcated  the  doih-jne  of  an  unreferved  fubmiflion  and  obe- 
dience to  the  civil  magillrate.  The  genius  of  the  church  of 
England,  fo  kindly  to  monarchy,  forwarded  the  confederacy ; 
its  fubmiflion  to  epifcopal  jurifdiflion  ; its  attachment  to  cere- 
monies, to  order,  and  to  a decent  pomp  and  fplendor  of  wor- 
Ihip  ; and  in  a word,  its  affinity  to  the  tame  fuperftition  of  the 
catholics,  rather  than  to  the  wild  fanaticifm  of  the  puritans. 

On  the  other  hand,  oppofition  to  the  church,  and  the  per- 
fecutions  under  which  they  laboured,  were  fufficient  to  throvv 
the  puritans  into  the  country  party,  and  to  beget  political 
principles  little  favourable  to  the  high  pretenfions  of  the  fove- 
reign.  The  fpirit  too  of  enthufiafm  ; bold,  daring,  and  un- 
controuled ; ftrongly  difpofed  their  minds  to  adopt  republican 
tenets  ; and  inclined  them  to  arrogate,  in  their  aflions  and 
conduft,  the  fame  liberty  which  theyalTumed  in  their  rap- 
turous flights  and  ecftafies.  Ever  fince  the  firft  origin  of  that 
fe£l,  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  well  as  of  James, 
puritanical  principles  had  been  underftood  in  a double  lenfe, 
and  exprefled  the  opinions  favourable  both  to  political  and  to 
eccleli^cal  liberty.  And  as  the  court,  in  order  to  difcredit 
all  parliamentary  oppofition,  affixed  the  denomination  of 
puritans  to  its  antagonifts ; the  relij/ous  puriuns  willingly 
adopted  this  idea,  which  was  fo  advihugeous  tp  them,  and 
which  confounded  their'  caufe  widi  that  of  the  patriots  or 
country  party.  Thus  were  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  faflions  \ 

regularly  formed  ; and  the  humour  of  the  nation,  during  that 
age,  running  ftrongly  towards  fanatical  extravagancies,  the 
fpirit  of  civil  liberty  gradually  revived  from  its  lethargy,  and 
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by  meins  of  its  religious  afTociate,  from  which  it  reaped  more 
adviQtnge  than  honour,  it  fecrecly  enlarged  its  dominion  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 

J'bit  Ktlt  n.as  in  ibe  firjt  €iiirions  a part  of  the  text  ; bat  the 
author  omitted  it,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poJJlbU, 
the  fiyle  of  dtjfertation  in  the  body  of  hit  hiforj.  The  pajfage, 
hcnuevtr,  ccntaim  vicvii  Jo  important,  that  he  thought  it  might 
be  admitted  at  a note. 

NOTE  [L],  p,  tl6. 

Tn  IS  protc.'lation  is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  it  in  its  own  words.  “ The  cora- 
“ mons  now  afl'cmbicd  in  parliament,  being  juflly  occafioned 
“ thereunto,  concerning  fundry  liberties,  franchifes,  and  pri- 
*'  vileges,  of  parliament,  amongll  others,  here  mentioned,  do 
" make  this  prolellation  .'bllowing:  That  the  liberties,  fran- 
“ chifes,  and  jurituictioiis  of  parliament  ate  the  ancient  and 
“ undoubted  birth-right  and  inheritance  of  the  fubjeJls  of 
England  ; and  that  the  urgent  and  arduous  affairs  concern- 
“ ing  the  king,  (late,  and  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the 
church  of  England;  and  the  maintenance  and  making  of 
" laws,  and  redrefs  of  mifcliicfs  and  grievances,  which  daily 
“ happen  within  this  realm,  are  proper  fubjcdls  and  matter  of 
“ counc  I and  debate  in  parliament ; and  that  in  the  handling 
" and  proceeding  of  thofe  bufineffes,  every  member  of  the 
•'  houfe  of  parliament  hath,  and,  of  right,  ought  to  have, 
“ freedom  of  fpeech  to  propound,  treat,  reafon,  and  bring 
" to  conclufion  the  fame  ; and  that  the  commons  in  parlia- 
“ ment  have  like  liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  thefe  mat- 
“ ters,  in  fuch  order  as  in  their  judgment  (hall  feem  (ittefl, 
" and  that  every  me.irber  of  the  faid  houfe  hath  like  freedom 
" from  all  impeachment,  itaprifunment,  and  molellatioa 
“ (other  than  by  ceiifurc  of  the  houfe  itfelf)  for  or  concerning 
“ any  fpeaking,  reafoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matter  or 
•*  matters  touching  the  parliament  or  parliament-budnefs. 
“ And  that  if  any  of  the  faid  members  be  complained  of  and 
“ qucllloncd  for  any  thing  done  or  faid  in  parliament,  the 

fame 
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*•  fame  is  to  be  Ihown  to  the  king  by  the  advice  and  af-. 
“ fent  of  all  the  commons  affembled  in  parliament,  be- 
fore  the  king  give  credence  to  any  private  information.” 
Franklyn,  p-  65.  Rulhworth,  vol.  i.  p.  53.  Kenaet, 
p.  747.  Coke,  p.  77. 


NOTE  [M],  p.  141. 

The  moment  the  prince  embarked  at  St.  Andeno’s,  he 
faid,  to  thofe  about  him,  that  it  was  folly  in  the  SpanU 
ards  to  ufe  him  fo  ill,  and  allow  him  to  depart : A proof  that 
the  duke  had  made  him  believe  they  were  infincere  in  the 
affair  of  the  marriage  and  the  Palatinate:  For,  as  to  his  re- 
ception, in  other  refpefts,  it  had  been  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable. Befides,  had  not  the  prince  believed  the  Spaniards 
to  be  infincere,  he  had  no  reafon  to  quarrel  with  them,  though 
Buckingham  had.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Charles  him- 
felf  mull  have  been  deceived.  The  multiplied  delays  of  the 
difpenfation,  though  they  arofcfrom  accident,  afforded  Buck- 
ingham a plaufible  pretext  for  charging  the  Spaniards  with 
infincerity. 


NOTE  [N],  p.  143. 

Among  other  particulars,  he  mentions  a fura  of  8o,oo« 
pounds  borrowed  from  the  king  of  Denmark.  In  a for- 
mer fpeech  to  the  parliament,  he  told  them,  that  he  had  ex- 
pended 500,000  pounds  in  the  caufe  of  the  Palatine,  beftdes 
the  voluntary  contribution  given  him  by  the  people.  See 
Franklyn,  p.  50.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  trea- 
furer,  in  order  to  fliow  his  own  good  fervices,  boalls  to  the 
parliament,  that  by  his  contrivance,  60,000  pounds  had  been 
faved  in  the  article  of  exchange  in  the  fums  remitted  to  the 
Palatine.  This  feems  a great  fum,  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive 
whence  the  king  could  procure  fuch  vaft  fuflis  as  would  require 
a fum  fo  confiderable  to  be  paid  in  exchange.  From  the 
whole,  however,  it  appears,  that  the  king  had  been  far  from 
O 0 3 negledling- 
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BfpVfting  the  intereft)  of  his  daughter  and  Ton -in  law,  and 
had  even  gone  for  beyond  what  his  narrow  revenue  could 
afford. 

NOTE  [O],  p.  144.. 

HO  W little  this  principle  had  prevailed,  during  any  for, 
mer  period  of  the  Engliih  government,  particularly 
during  the  lad  reign,  which  was  certainly  not  fo  perfeft  a mo- 
del of  liherty  as  moft  writers  would  reprefent  it,  will  eailly. 
appear  from  many  paffages  in  the  hiliory  of  that  reign.  But 
the  ideas  of  men  were  much  changed,  during  about  twenty 
years  of  a gentle  and  peaceful  adminiftration.  The  commons, 
though  James,  of  himfcif,  had  recalled  all  patents  of  mono- 
polies, were  not  contented  without  a law  againft  them  and  a 
declaratory  law  too;  which  was  gaining  a great  point,  and 
eflablifhing  principles  very  favourable  to  liberty:  But  they 
were  extremely  grateful,  when  Elizabeth,  upon  petition  (after 
having  once  refuied  their  requeds),  recalled  a few  of  the  mo(l 
opprellive  patents ; and  employed  fome  Toothing  exprelGona 
towards  them. 

The  parliament  had  furely  reafon,  when  they  confeffed,  in 
the  frventh  of  James,  that  he  allowed  them  more  freedont  of 
debate,  than  ever  was  indulged  by  any  of  his  predeceffors. 
His  indulgence  in  this  particular,  joined  to  his  eafy  temper, 
was  probably  ope  caufe  of  the  great  power  alTumed  by  the 
commons.  Monfieurde  la  Boderie,  in  hit  difpatches,  vol.  i. 
p.  449,  mentions  the  liberty  of  Tpceeb  in  the  houfeof  com- 
inons  as  a new  praflice. 

NOTE  [P],  p.  150. 

RYMER,  tom.  xviii.  p.  224.  ’Til  certain  that  the 
young  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  11.  had  pro- 
tellant  governors  from  his  early  infancy ; lirft  the  earl  of  New- 
cadlc,  then  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  The  king;  in  his  me^ 
morial  to  foreign  churches  after  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars,  infids  on  hi<  enre  in  educating  bis  children  in  the 
protedent  religion,  as  a proof  that  he  was  no- wife  inclined  to 

the 
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the  catholic.  Rufhworth,  vol.  v.  p.  75a.  It  can  fcarcelyi 
therefore,  be  quelUoned,  but  this  article,  which  has  foodd 
an  appearance,  was  inferred  only  to  amufe  the  pope,  and  wa$ 
never  intended  by  either  party  to  be  executed. 

NOTE  [QJ,  p.  i6i. 

“ Th  yr  ONARCHIE  S,”  according  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
J.VX  leigh,  “ are  of  two  forts  touching  their  power  or 
“ authority,  uiz.  I.  Entire,  where  the  whole  power  of  or- 
dering  all  Hate  matters,  both  in  peace  and  war,  doth,  by 
law  and  cuftom,  appertain  to  the  prince,  as  in  the  Engliih 
“ kingdom  ; where  the  prince  hath  the  power  to  make  laws, 
“ league  and  war;  to  create  magiftrates ; to  pardon  life;  of 
“ appeal,  l^c.  Though,  to  give  a contentment  to  the  other 
••  degrees,  they  have  a fuffrage  in  making  laws,  yet  ever  fub- 
“ jeft  to  the  prince’s  pleafnre  and  negative  will. — a.  Limited 
“ or  reftrained,  that  hath  no  full  power  in  all  the  points  and 
“ matters  of  Hate,  as  the  military  king  that  hath  not  the 
fovereignty  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  making  of  laws, 

But  in  war  only,  as  the  Polonian  king.  Maxims  of  State." 
And  a little  after,  “ In  every  juft  ftate,  fome  part  of  the 
" government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  imparted  to  the  people,  as 
**  in  a kingdom,  a voice  and  fuffrage  in  making  laws ; and 
" fometimes  alfo  of  levying  of  arms  (if  the  charge  be  great, 
“ and  the  prince  forced  to  borrow  help  of  his  fubjefls)  the 
matter  rightly  may  be  propounded  to  a parliament,  that 
“ the  tax  may  /itm  to  have  proceeded  from  themfelves.  So 
confultations  and  fome  proceedings  injudicial  matters  may, 
“ in  part,  be  referred  to  them.  The  reafon,  left,  feeing 
••  themfelves  to  be  in  no  number  nor  of  reckoning,  they  mif- 
" like  the  ftate  or  government.”  This  way  of  reafoning  dif- 
fers little  from  that  of  king  James,  who  confidered  the  ; rivi- 
leges  of  the  parliament  as  matters  of  grace  and  indulgence, 
more  than  of  inheritance.  It  u remarkable  that  Raleigh  was 
thought  to  lean  towards  the  puritanical  party,  notwithlland- 
ing  tbefe  pofitions.  But  ideas  of  government  change  mneh 
in  different  times. 

RALaicH’s  fentiments  on  this  head  are  ftill  more  openly 
exprefled,  in  hit  Prerogativi  of  Parliaments,  a work  not  pub- 
O 0 4 lifhed 
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li(hed  till  after  hij  death.  It  is  a dialogue  between  a courtier 
or  counfellor  and  a country  juIHcc  of  peace,  who  reprefents 
the  patriot  party,  and  defends  the  higheii  notions  of  liberty, 
which  the  principles  of  that  age  would  bear.  Here  is  a paf- 
fage  ol  it : “ Ccun/tllor.  That  which  is  done  by  the  king, 
“ with  the  adiice  of  his  private  or  privy  council,  is  done  by 
••  the  king’s  abfolute  power,  yuflict.  And  by  whofe  power 
*'  is  it  done  In  parliament  but  by  the  king’s  abfolute  power  ? 
“ Mid.nke  it  not,  my  lord  : The  three  ellates  do  but  advife  as 
" the  privy  council  doth  ; which  advice,  if  the  king  embrace, 
“ it  beco.mes  the  king’s  own  aft  in  the  one,  and  the  king’s 
“ law  in  the  other,  l£;." 

The  earl  of  Chare,  in  a private  letter  to  his  fon-in-Iaw  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  thus  ex- 
prefTes  himlelf:  “ W'e  li\e  under  a prerogative  government, 
“ where  book  law  fubmits  to /ear  loquens."  Hefpoke  from  his 

own,  and  all  his  ancellors’  cptrience.  There  was  no  fingle 
in/lance  of  power,  which  a king  of  F.ngland  might  not,  at 
that  time,  exert,  on  pretence  of  ncceflity  or  expediency  : The 
continuance  alone  or  frequent  repetition  of  arbitrary  admini- 
llration  might  prove  dangrrous,  for  want  of  force  to  fupport 
it.  It  is  remarkable  that  th  s letter  of  the  carl  of  Clare  was 
written  in  the  firll  year  of  Charles’s  reign  ; and  confcquently 
mufl  be  meant  of  the  genera!  genius  of  the  government,  not 
the  fpirit  or  temper  of  the  monarch.  See  Strafford’s  letters, 
vol  i.  p.  3Z.  f rom  another  letter  in  the  fame  colleflion, 
vol.  i.  p.  10.  it  appears  that  the  council  fomecimes  afTumed 
the  power  of  forbidding  perfons  drfagree  hie  to  the  court,  to 
Hand  in  the  eledlions.  This  authority  they  could  exert  in  fome 
inflances;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer,  that  they  could  fhut 
the  door  of  that  houfe  to  every  one  who  was  not  acceptable  to 
them.  The  genius  of  the  ancient  government  repofed  mors 
trull  in  the  king,  than  to  entertain  any  fuch  fufpicion,  and 
it  allowed  fcatiered  inflances,  of  fuch  a kind  as  would  have 
been  totally  dcArudlive  of  the  conllitution,  had  they  been 
continued  without  interruption. 

I HAVE  not  met  with  any  Englidi  writer  in  that  age,  who 
fpcaks  of  F.ngland  as  a limited  monarchy,  but  as  an  abfolute 

pne,  where  the  people  have  many  privileges.  Thatisnocon- 
tradidUon.  In  all  European  monarchies,  the  people  have  pri- 
vileges; 
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valeges;  but  whether  dependant  or  independant  on  the  will 
of  the  monarch,  is  a queftion,  that,  in  moll  governments,  it 
is  better  to  forbear.  Surely  that  queliion  was  not  determined, 
before  the  age  of  James.  The  rifing  fpirit  of  the  parliament, 
together  with  that  king’s  love  of  general,  fpcciilative  prin- 
ciples, brought  it  from  its  obfeurity , and  made  it  be  commonly 
canvafled.  The  ftrongeft  teftimony,  that  I remember  from  a 
writer  of  James’s  age,  in  favour  ofEnglifh  liberty,  is  in  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  a foreigner,  who  mentions  the  Englilh  govern- 
ment as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Low-country  provinces  under  their 
princes,  rather  than  to  that  of  Erance  or  Spain.  Engliflimen 
were  not  fo  fenfible  that  their  prince  was  limited,  becaufe 
they  were  fenfible,  that  no  individual  had  any  fecurity 
againft  a ftretch  of  prerogative  : But  foreigners,  by  compari- 
fon,  could  perceive,  that  thefe  ftretches  were,  at  that  time, 
from  cuftom  or  other  caufes,  lefs  frequent  in  England  than  in 
other  monarchies.  Philip  de  Comines  too  remarked  the  Eng- 
lifh  conftitution  to  be  more  popular,  in  his  time,  than  that  of 
France.  But  in  a paper  written  by  a patriot  in  1627,  it  is 
remarked  that  the  freedom  of  fpecch  in  parliament  had  been 
' loft  in  England;  fince  the  days  of  Comines.  See  Franklyn, 
p.  23:.  Here  is  a ftanza  of  Malherbe’s  Ode  to  Mary  de 
Medids,  the  queen-regent,  written  in  1614. 

Entre  les  rois  ^ qui  cet  age 
Doit  fon  principal  ornement, 

Ceux  de  la  Tamife  et  du  Tage 
Font  louer  leur  gouvernement : 

Mais  en  de  fi  calmes  provinces, 

Ou  le  peuple  adore  les  princes, 

Et  met  au  gre  le  plus  haut 
L’honneur  du  feeptre  legitime, 

S9iuroit-on  excufer  le  crime 
De  ne  regner  pas  comme  il  faut. 

The  Englilh,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  are  here  pointed  out 
as  much  more  obedient  fubjedls  than  the  French,  and  much 
more  tradable  and  fubmilCve  to  their  princes.  Though  this 
paflage  be  taken  from  a poet,  every  man  of  judgment  will 
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allow  its  authority  to  be  decifive.  The  charafler  of  a national 
government  cannot  be  unknown  in  Furope;  though  it  changes 
fometimes  very  fuddenly.  Machiavel,  in  his  Di/fertations  on 
Livy,  fays  repeatedly,  that  France  was  the  moll  legal  and  molt 
popular  monarchy  then  in  Europe. 

NOTE  [R],  p.  i6i. 

PASSIVE  obedience  is  exprefsly  and  zealouHy  inculcated 
in  the  homilies,  compofed  and  publilhed  by  authority,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  convocation,  which  met 
in  the  very  fird  year  of  the  king’s  reign,  voted  as  high  mo- 
narchical principles  as  are  contained  in  the  decrees  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  during  the  rule  of  the  tories.  Thefe 
principles,  fo  far  from  being  deemed  a novelty,  introduced 
by  James’s  influence,  pafled  fo  fmoothly,  that  no  hillorian 
ha,  taken  notice  of  them  : They  were  never  the  fubjeft  of 
controverfy,  or  difpnte,  or  difeourfe  ; and  it  is  only  bymeansof 
bilhop  Overall’s  Convocation-book,  printed  near  feventy years 
after,  that  we  arc  acquainted  with  them.  Would  James,  who 
was  fo  cautious,  and  eien  timid,  have  ventured  to  begin  his 
reign  with  a bold  ilroke,  which  would  have  given  jull  ground 
of  jealoufy  to  his  fubjefls  i It  appears,  from  that  monarch’s 
Bafilicon  Doron,  written  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  that  the 
republican  ideas  of  the  origin  of  posarer  from  the  people  were, 
at  that  time,  efleemed  puritanical  novelties.  The  patriarchal 
feheme,  it  is  remarkable,  is  inculcated  in  thofe  votes  of  the 
convocation  preferred  by  Overall ; nor  was  Filmer  the  firll 
inventor  of  thofe  abfurd  notions. 

NOTE  fS],  p.  i8i. 

That  of  the  honed  hillorian  Stowe  feems  not  to  have 
been  of  this  number.  “ The  great  bleflings  of  God,” 
fays  he,  “ through  increafeof  wealth  in  the  common  fubjefls 
••  of  this  land,  efpecially  upon  the  citizens  of  London  ; fuch 
“ within  men’s  memory,  and  chie.fly  within  thefe  few  years 
“ of  peace,  that,  except  there  were  now  due  mention  of  fome 
'*  fort  made  thereof,  it  would  in  time  to  come  be  held  incre- 
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dible,  yf.”  In  another  place,  " Amotigft  the  manifold 
“ tokens  and  figns  of  the  infinite  bleflings  of  Almighty  God 
“ bellowed  upon  this  kingdons,  by  the  wondrous  and  merci- 
**  ful  eftablilhing  of  peace  within  oarfeleei,  and  the  full  bc- 
“ ne fit  of  concord  with  all  Chriftian  nations  and  others : Of 
all  which  graces  let  no  man  dare  to  prefome  be  can  fpeak 
r*  too  much  j whereof  in  truth  there  can  never  be  enough 
*'  faid,  neither  was  there  ever  any  people  lefs  confiderate  and 
“ lefs  thankful  than  at  this  time,  being  not  willing  to  endure 
" the  memory  of  their  prefent  happinefs,  as  well  as  in  the 
“ univerfal  increafe  of  commerce  and  traffic  throughout  the 
“ kingdom,  great  building  of  royal  Ihips  and  by  private  mer^ 
“ chants,  the  re-peopling  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  be- 
“ fide  the  difcernible  and  fudden  increafe  of  fair  and  collly 
buildings,  as  well  within  the  city  of  London  as  the  fuburba 
f'  thereof,  cfpeciaHywithin  thefe  twelve  years, 


NOTE  [T],p.  217. 

By  a fpeech  of  Sir  Simon  D’Ewes,  in  the  firll  year  of  the 
long  parliament,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  nation  ne- 
ver had,  even  to  that  time,  been  rightly  informed  concerning 
the  tranfaflions  of  the  Spanilh  negotiation,  and  Hill  believed 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  have  been  altogether  infincere  in  their 
profelTions.  What  reafon,  upon  that  fuppofition,  had  they 
to  blame  either  the  prince  or  Buckingham  for  their  condufi, 
or  for  the  narrative  delivered  to  the  parliament  ? This  is  a 
capital  faifl,  and  ought  to  be  well  attended  to.  D’Ewes’t 
fpeech  is  in  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.  No  author  or  hiftorian 
of  that  age  mentions  the  difeovery  of  Buckingham's  impoHurcs 
as  a caufe  of  difguH  in  the  parliament.  Whitlocke,  p.  i. 
only  fays,  that  the  commons  began  to  fufpcfl,  that  it  ba4 bettf 
fplten  in  Buckingham,  not  zeal  for  public  good,  •which  had  in- 
duced him  to  break  the  Sfanijh  match  ; 'A  clear  proof  that  his 
falfehood  was  not  fufpefted.  Wilfon,  p.  780.  fays,  thaf 
Buckingham  loH  his  popularity  after  BriHol  arrived,  not  ber 
caufe  that  nobleman  difeovered  to  the  world  the  falfehood  of 
his  narrative,  but  becaufe  he  proved  that  Buckingham^  whil? 

in 
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in  Spain,  had  profe/Ted  himreif  a papiil;  which  is  falie,  and 
which  was  never  faid  by  Britiol.  In  all  the  debates  which 
lemain,  not  the  lead  hint  is  ever  given,  that  any  falfehood 
was  fufpoQed  in  the  narrative.  I lhali  farther  add,  that  even  if 
the  parliament  had  difcovercd  the  deceit  in  Backingham’s  nar- 
rctive,  this  oaght  not  to  have  altered  their  political  meafures, 
ot  made  them  refufe  fupply  to  the  king.  They  had  fuppofed 
it  practicable  to  wrel*  the  Palatinate  by  arms  from  the  houfe  of 
Aullria ; they  had  reprefented  it  as  prndent  to  expend  the 
blood  and  treafure  of  the  nation  to  fuch  an  enterprize;  they 
had  believed  that  the  king  of  Spain  never  had  any  fincere  in- 
tention of  rc-doring  that  principality.  It  is  certain  that  he  had 
not  now  any  fuch  intention  : And  though  there  was  reafon  to 
fofprfi,  that  this  alteration  in  his  views  had  proceeded  front 
the  ill  condufl  of  Buckingham,  yet  paft  errors  could  not  be 
retrieved  ; and  the  nation  was  undoubtedly  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion,  which  the  parliament  had  ever  fuppofed,  when  they  fo 
much  haralTcd  their  fovereign,  by  their  impatient,  impor- 
tunate, and  even  undutiful  felicitations.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  Charles  himfelf  was  certain'y  deceived  by  Bucking- 
ham, when  he  corroborated  his  favourite’s  narrative  by  his 
tvllimony.  Party  hiilorians  are  fomewhat  inconfiftent  in  their 
reprefentations  of  thefe  tranfaClions : They  reprefent  the  Spa- 
niards as  totally  inlincerc,  that  they  may  reproach  James  with 
credulity  in  being  fo  long  deceived  by  them  ; They  reprefent 
them  as  fincere,  that  they  may  reproach  the  king,  the  prince, 
and  the  duke,  with  falfehood  in  their  narrative  to  the  parlia- 
m;nt.  The  truth  is,  they  were  infincere  at  firft ; but  the  rea- 
fons,  proceeding  from  bigotry,  were  not  fufpefted  by  James, 
and  were  at  lad  overcome.  They  became  fincere  ; but  tl^ 
prince,  deceived  by  the  many  unavoidable  caufes  of  delay, 
believed  that  they  were  dill  deceiving  him. 

NOTE  [U],  p.  253. 

CKHIS  puiliiDi  ii  ef fo  gnat  importance,  that  vie  pall  here  give 
it  at  length.  Plumbly  Ihew  unto  our  fovereign  lord  the 
kiog,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  par. 
ILameut  ail'cmbled.  That,  whereas  it  is  declared  and  enabled 
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by  a (latute  made  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I. 
commonly  called  Statutum  de  iallagio  non  concedendo,  that  no 
tallage  or  aid  (hall  be  levied  by  the  king  or  his  heirs  in  this 
realm,  without  the  good  will  and  alTent  of  the  archbilhops, 
bilhops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgelTes,  and  other  the  free- 
men of  the  commonalty  of  this  realm  : And,  by  authority  of 
parliament  holden  in  the  five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  III.  it  is  declared  and  enafted.  That,  from 
thenceforth,  no  perfon  (hall  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans 
to  the  king  againft  his  will,  becaufe  fuch  loans  were  againft 
reafon,  and  the  franchife  of  the  land  : And,  by  other  laws  of 
this  realm,  it  is  provided,  that  none  (hould  be  charged  by 
any  charge  or  impofition  called  a benevolence,  or  by  fuck 
like  charge  : By  which  the  ftatutes  before  mentioned,  and 
other  the  good  laws  and  (latutes  of  this  realm,  your  fubjedls 
have  inherited  this  freedom,  that  they  (hould  not  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge, 
not  fet  by  common  confent  in  parliament. 

II.  Yet  neverthelcfs,  of  late  divers  commiffionsdirefled  to 
fundry  comroiiTioners  in  fevcral  counties,  with  inllrudlions, 
have  ilTued;  by  means  whereof  your  people  have  been  in  di- 
vers places  alTembled,  and  required  to  lend  certain  Aims  of 
money  unto  your  majefiy,  and  many  of  them,  upon  their  re- 
fufal  fo  to  do,  have  had  an  oath  adminifiered  unto  them  not 
warrantable  by  the  laws  or  (latutes  of  this  realm,  and  have 
been  conftrained  to  become  bound  to  make  appearance  and 
give  attendance  before  your  privy  council,  and  in  other  places; 
and  others  of  them  have  been  therefore  imprifoned,  con- 
fined, and  fundry  other  ways  molcAed  and  difquieted  : And 
divers  other  charges  have  been  laid  and  levied  upon  your 
people,  in  feveral  counties,  by  lord-lieutenants,  deputyrlieu- 
tenants,  commiffioners  for  mufters,  juftices  of  peace,  andothers, 
by  command  or  diredlion  from  your  majrlly,  or  your 
privy  council,  againft  the  laws  and  free  cuftoms  of  this 
realm, 

III.  And  whereas  alfo,  by  the  Catute  called  The  great 
c'rarltr  of  the  liberties  of  England,  it  is  declared  and  en- 
aiHed,  That  no  freeman  may  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  or 
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be  difleifed  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  his  free  cuftoms, 
or  be  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deftroyed,  but 
by  the  lawful  judgment  of  bit  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

IV.  Akd,  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  111.  it  was  declared  and  enaded,  by  antbority 
of  parliament.  That  no  man,  of  what  eftateor  condition  that 
he  be,  lliould  be  put  out  of  his  land  or  tenements,  nor  taken, 
nor  imprifoncd,  nor  dilherited,  nor  put  to  death,  without 
being  brought  to  anfwer  by  due  procefs  of  law, 

V.  NrTEaTH*t.ES5,  againll  the  tenor  of  the  faid  ftatutes. 
and  other  the  good  laws  and  ftatntes  of  your  realm  to  that 
end  provided,  divers  of  your  fubjefls  have  of  late  been  im- 
prifoned  withoot  any  caufe  flicwed ; and,  when,  for  their 
deliverance,  they  were  brought  before  juftice,  by  your  ma. 
jelly’s  writs  of  Hahias  Corpuj,  there  to  undergo  and  receive 
as  the  court  Ihould  order,  and  their  keepers  commanded  to 
certify  the  caufes  of  their  detainer,  no  canfe  was  certified, 
bat  that  they  were  detained  by  your  majefty’s  fpecial  com* 
mand,  fignified  by  the  lords  of  your  privy  council,  and  yet 
were  returned  back  to  feveral  prifons,  without  being  charged 
with  any  thing  to  which  they  might  make  anfwer  according  to 
the  law. 

VI.  Amo  whereas  of  late  great  companies  of  foldiers  and 
mariners  have  been  difperfcd  into  divers  counties  of  the 
realm,  and  the  inhabitants,  againll  their  wills,  have  been 
compelled  to  receive  them  into  their  houfes,  and  there  to 
fuller  them  to  fojoum,  againll  the  laws  and  cufloms  of 
this  realm,  and  to  the  great  grievance  and  vexation  of  the 
people. 

VII.  Amo  whereas  alfo,  by  authority  of  parliament,  in  the 
five  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  it  is 
declared  and  enadled.  That  no  man  lhall  be  fore-judged  of 
life  or  limb  againll  the  form  of  the  Great  eharttr  and  law  of 
the  land  ; And,  by  the  faid  Great  charter,  and  other  the  laws 
and  llatutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man  ought  to  be  judged  to 
death  but  by  the  laws  ellablilhed  in  this  your  realm,  either 
by  the  culloms  of  the  fame  realm,  or  by  a£ls  of  parliament : 
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And  whereas  no  offender,  of  what  kind  foever,  is  exempted 
frdm  the  proceedings  to  be  ufed,  and  punilhments  to  be  in- 
,fli£led  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm  ; Ncverthe- 
lefa,  of  late  divers  commiffions,  under  your  roajcdy’s  great 
feal,  have  iffued  forth,  by  which  certain  perfons  have  been 
alligned  and  appointed  commilhoners,  with  power  and  autho- 
rity <0  proceed  within  the  land,  according  to  the  julUce  of 
martial  law,  againll  fuch  foldiers  and  mariners,  or  other  dif- 
folute  perfons  joining  with,  them,  as  (hould  commit  any  mar- 
cher, robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other  outrage  or  mifde- 
meanour  whatfoever,  and  by  luch  fummary  courfe  and  order 
as  is  agreeable  to  martial  law,  and  as  is  ufed  in  armies  in 
time  of  war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  fueb 
offenders,  and  them  to  caufe  to  be  executed  and  potto  death 
according  to  the  law  martial. 

VIII.  Br  pretext  whereof  fome  of  your  majefty’s  fubjefts 
have  been,  by  fome  of  the  faid  commilTioners,  put  to  death, 
when  and  where,  if,  by  the  laws  and  Aatutes  of  the  land, 
they  had  deferved  death,  by  the  fame  laws  and  ftatutes  alfo 
they  might,  and  by  no  other  ought,  to  have  been  judged  and 
executed. 

IX.  Attn  alfo  fundry  grievous  offenders,  by  colour  there- 
of claiming  an  exemption,  have  efcaped  the  punilhments  due 
to  them  by  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm,  by  reafon 
thatdivers  of  your  officers  and  minifters  of  juftice  have  unjuftly 
refufed  or  forborn  to  proceed  againft  fuch  offenders,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  laws  and  ftatutes,  upon  pretence  that  the  faid 
offenders  were  punilliable  only  by  martial  law,  and  by  au- 
thority of  fuch  commiffions  as  aforefaid:  Which  gammiffions, 
and  all  other  of  like  nature,  are  wholly  and  direfUy  contrary 
to  the  faid  laws  and  ftatutes  of  this  your  realm. 

X.  They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  your  moft  excellent 
inajefty.  That  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield 
any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  fuch  like  charge,  with- 
out common  confent,  by  a£I  of  parliament : And  that  none 
be  called  to  make  anfwer,  or  take  fuch  oath,  or  to  give 
attendance,  or  be  confined,  or.  otherwife  molefted  or  di& 
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quieted  concerning  the  fame,  or  for  refufal  thereof:  And  that 
no  freeman,  in  any  fuch  manner  as  is  before  mentioned,  be 
Imprifoned  or  detained  : And  that  your  majefty  would  be 
pleafed  to  remove  the  f.iid  foldiers  and  mariners,  and  that 
people  may  not  be  fo  burthened  in  time  to  come;  and  that 
the  aforefaid  comniiflions,  for  proceeding  by  martial  law,  may 
be  revoked  and  annulled  : And  that  hereafter  no  commiliions 
of  like  nature  may  iflue  forth,  to  any  perfon  or  prrfons  what- 
foever,  to  bo  executed  as  aforefaid,  left,  by  colour  of  them, 
any  of  your  majcfty’i  fubjefls  be  deftroyed,  or  put  to  death, 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchife  of  the  land. 

XI.  Ai.l  which  they  moft  humbly  pray  of  your  moll  excel- 
lent majelly,  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the 
laws  and  llatutes  of  this  realm  : And  that  your  majelly  would 
alfo  vouchfafe  to  declare.  That  the  awards,  doings,  and  pro- 
ceedings to  the  prejudice  of  your  people,  in  any  of  the  pre- 
mifes,  Oiall  not  be  drawn  heieaftcr  into  confequence  or  ex- 
ample: And  that  your  majelly  would  be  alfo  gracioully  pleaftd, 
for  the  further  comfort  and  fafety  of  your  people,  to  declare 
your  royal  will  and  pleafure,  that  in  the  things  aforefaid,  all 
your  officers  and  miniHers  lhall  ferve  you  according  to  the  laws 
and  llatutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender  the  honour  of  your 
majelly.  and  the  profpcriiy  of  this  kingdom.  Stat.  \-j  Car. 
tap.  14. 

NOTE  [X],  p.  267. 

TH  E renfon  affigned  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  p.  2.  for 
this  unufual  mealure  of  the  commons,  is,  that  they 
intended  to  deprive  the  crown  of  the  prerogative,  which  it 
had  allumed,  of  vsryiitg  the  rates  of  the  impofitions,  and  at 
the  fame  time  were  rcfolved  to  cut  oiT  the  new  rates  fixed 
by  James.  Thefe  were  confiderable  diminutions  both  of 
revenue  and  prerogative;  and  whether  they  svould  have  there 
flopped,  conCdering  their  prefent  dil’pofiiion,  may  be  much 
doubted.  The  king,  it  feems,  and  the  lords,  were  refol red 
not  to  troll  them  ; nor  to  render  a revenue  once  precarious, 
which  perhaps  they  might  never  afterwards  be  able  to  get  re- 
ellablilhed  on  the  old  footing. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [Y],  p.  304. 

He  R E !s  a paflage  of  Sir  John  Davis’s  quellion  concern- 
ing impofitions,  p.  131.  “ This  power  of  laying  on 

“ arbitrarily  new  impofitions  being  a prerogative  in  point  of 
“ government,  as  well  as  in  point  of  profit,  it  cannot  be 
“ reftrained  or  bound  by  aft  of  parliament;  it  cannot  be 
“ limited  by  any  certain  or  fixt  rule  of  law,  no  more  than 
“ the  courfe  of  a pilot  upon  the  fea,  who  mull  turn  the  helm, 

“ or  bear  higher  or  lower  fail,  according  to  the  wind  or 
“ weather ; and  therefore  it  may  be  properly  faiJ,  that  the 
“ king’s  prerogative  In  this  point,  is  as  llrong  as  Samjaa  ; it 
“ cannot  be  bound:  For  though  an  act  of  parliament  be 
“ made  to  reftrain  it,  and  the  king  doth  give  his  confent 
“ unto  it,  as  Sautfou  was  bound  with  his  own  confcnt,  yet  if 
“ the  PbitiJUncs  come-,  thatis,  if  any  juilorimportantocca- 
“ Con  do  arife,  it  cannot  hold  or  re  drain  the  prerogative  ; it 
“ will  be  as  thread,  and  broken  as  tafy  as  the  bonds  of  Sum- 
“ /on — The  king’s  prerogatives  are  the  fun-beams  of  the 
“ crown,  and  as  infeparable  from  it  as  the  fun-beams  from 
“ the  fun  : The  king’s  crown  mull  be  taken  from  him  ; 

“ Sam/on’s  hair  mull  be  cut  out,  before  his  courage  can  be 
“ any  jot  abated.  Hence  it  is  that  neither  the  king’s  aft,  nor 
“ any  ail  of  parliament,  can  give  away  his  prerogative.” 

NOTE  [Z],  p.  356. 

WE  lhall  here  make  ufeof  the  liberty,  allowed  in  a note, 
to  expatiate  a little  on  the  prefent  fubjeil.  It  mull  be 
confeCed  that  the  king,  in  this  declaration,  touched  upon  that 
circumdance  in  the  Englilh  conllitution,  which  it  is  mod  , 
difficult,  or  rather  altogether  impoffible,  to  regulate  by  laws, 
and  which  mull  be  governed  by  certain  delicate  ideas  of  pro- 
priety and  decency,  rather  than  by  any  exadl  rule  or  preferip- 
tion.  To  deny  the  parliament  all  right  of  remonllrating 
againft  what  they  elleem  grievances,  were  to  reduce  thac 
aflembly  to  a total  infignificancy,  and  to  deprive  tht  people 
of  every  advantage,  which  they  could  reap  from  popular 
VoL.  VH.  P p councils. 
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coancils.  To  complain  of  the  parliament’s  employing  the 
power  of  taxation,  as  the  means  of  extorting  conceffions  from 
their  fovereign,  were  to  expeft,  that  they  would  entirely 
difarm  themfcltes,  and  renounce  the  foie  expedient,  provided 
by  the  conftitution,  for  enfuring  to  the  kingdom  a juft  and 
legal  adminiftration.  In  different  periods  of  Engliftt  ftory, 
there  occur  inftances  of  their  remonftrating  with  their  princes 
in  the  freeft  manner,  and  foroetimes  of  their  refufing  fupply, 
when  difgufted  with  any  circumftance  of  public  condufl. 
’Tis,  however,  certain,  that  this  power,  though  eflendal  to 
parliaments,  may  eafily  be  abufed,  as  well  by  the  frequency 
and  minutenefs  of  their  remonftrances,  as  by  their  intruiion 
into  every  part  of  the  king’s  counfcls  and  determinations. 
Under  colour  of  advice,  they  may  give  difguifed  orders  ; and 
in  complaining  of  grievances,  they  may  draw  to  themfelves 
every  power  of  government.  Whatever  meafure  is  embraced, 
without  confuliing  them,  may  be  pronounced  an  oppreffion 
of  the  people  ; and,  till  corre£ltd,  they  may  refufe  the  moft 
ncccfi'ary  fupplies  to  their  indigent  fovereign.  From  the  very 
nature  of  this  parliamentary  liberty,  it  is  evident,  that  it  muft 
be  left  unbounded  by  law:  For  who  can  foretell,  how  fre- 
quently grievances  may  occnr,  or  what  part  of  adminiftration 
may  be  affefled  by  them  f From  the  nature  too  of  the  human 
frame,  it  maybe  expefted,  that  this  liberty  would  be  exerted 
in  its  full  extent,  and  no  branch  of  authority  be  allow.ed  to 
remain  unmolefted  iu  the  hands  of  the  prince  : For  will  the 
weak  limitations  of  refpc£l  and  decorum  be  fufficient  to  re- 
firain  human  ambition,  which  fo  frequently  breaks  through 
all  the  prefcriptions  of  law  and  juftice  ? 

But  here  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  wifdom  of  the  Englifti 
conftitution,  or  rather  the  concurrence  of  accidents,  has 
provided,  in  different  periods,  certain  irregular  checks  to 
this  privilege  of  parliament,  and  thereby  maintained,  in 
fome  tolerable  meafure,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
crown. 

In  the  ancient  conftitution,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
frvcnteenih  ceutury,  the  meetings  of  parliament  were  preca- 
rious, and  were  not  frequent.  The  fellions  were  fhort  and 
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the  members  had  do  leifure,  either  to  get  acquainted  with 
each  other,  or  with  public  bufinefs.  The  ignorance  of 
the  age  made  men  more  fubmiffive  to  that  authority  which 
governed  them.  And  above  all,  the  large  demefnes  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  fmall  expence  of  government  during  that 
period,  rendered  the  prince  almoll  independent,  and  taught 
the  parliament  to  preferve  great  fubmidion  and  duty  towards 
him. 

In  our  prefent  conftitution,  many  accidents,  which  have 
rendered  governments,  every  where,  as  well  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, much  more  burthenfome  than  formerly,  have  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown  the  difpofal  of  a large  revenue, 
and  have  enabled  the  king,  by  the  private  interell  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  members,  toreftrain  the  public  interell  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  body.  While  the  oppofition  (for  we  muft  Hill  hav« 
an  oppofition,  open  or  difguifed)  endeavours  to  draw  every 
branch  of  adminiftration  under  the  cognizance  of  parlia- 
ment, the  courtiers  referve  a part  to  the  difpofal  of  the 
crown  ; and  the  royal  prerogative,  though  deprived  of  its 
ancient  powers.  Hill  maintains  a due  weight  in  the  balance  of 
the  conftitution. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  honfe  of  Stuart  to  govern  England  at 
a period,  when  the  former  fource  of  authority  was  already 
much  diminUhed,  and  before  the  latter  began  to  flow  in  any 
tolerable  abundance.  Without  a regular  and  fixed  founda- 
tion, the  throne  perpetoally  tottered;  and  the  prince  fat  up- 
on it  anxionfly  and  precarioufly.  Every  expedient,  ufed  by 
James  and  Charles,  in  order  to  fupport  their  dignity,  we 
have  feen  attended  with  fenfible  inconveniences.  The  ma- 
jefty  of  the  crown,  derived  from  ancient  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives, procured  refpefl,  and  checked  the  approaches  of 
infolent  intruders ; But  it  begat  in  the  king  fo  high  an  idea 
of  his  own  rank  and  ftation,  as  made  him  incapable  of  ftoop- 
ing  to  popular  courfes,  or  fubmitting,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
controul  of  parliament.  The  alliance  with  the  hierarchy 
ftrengthened  law  by  the  fanflion  of  religion  : But  it  en- 
raged the  puritanical  party,  and  expofed  the  prince  to  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  numerous,  violent,  and  implacable.  The 
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ifirmory  too  of  thtfe  two  kings,  from  like  caufes,  has  been 
attended,  in  Ibme  degree,  with  the  fame  infelicity,  which 
jiurfued  them  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives.  Though 
it  muft  be  ccnfcflcd,  that  their  (kill  in  government  was  not 
proportioned  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  fituation  ; a 
AiHicient  indulgence  has  not  been  given  them,  and  all  the 
blame,  by  leveral  hillorians,  has  been  unjullly  thrown  on  ibtir 
fide.  '1  iieir  violations  of  law,  particularly  thofe  of  Charles, 
are,  in  fonie  few  inlLances,  tranfgrellions  of  a plain  limit, 
which  was  marked  oat  to  royal  authority.  But  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  commons,  though,  in  the  beginning,  lefs  poli- 
tivc  and  determinate,  are  no  lefs  difcernible  by  good  judges, 
and  were  equally  capable  of  dcilroying  the  juft  balance  of  the 
conliituiion.  While  they  exercifed  the  powers,  tranfmitted 
to  them,  in  a manner  more  independent,  and  lefs  compliant, 
than  had  ever  before  been  praflifcd ; the  kings  were,  per- 
haps imprudently,  but,  as  they  imagined,  from  neceftiiy, 
tempted  to  aft'ume  powers,  which  had  fcarcely  ever  been  ex- 
ercifed, or  had  been  exercifed  in  a different  manner,  by  the 
crown.  And  from  the  Ihock  of  thefe  oppofite  preten- 
fions,  together  with  religious  concroverfy,  arofe  all  the  fac- 
tions, ccnvulfions,  and  difurders,  which  attended  that 
period. 

1 his  hiote  -was,  /«  the  JirJl  tdsttoas,  a part  »f  the  text. 

NOTE  [AA],  p.  415. 

Mr.  Carte,  in  his  life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  has  given 
us  fomc  evidence  to  prove,  that  this  letter  was  entirely 
a forgery  of  the  popular  leaders,  in  order  to  induce  the  king 
to  facrifee  Strafford.  He  tells  us,  that  Strafford  faid  fo  to 
his  Ton,  the  night  before  his  execution.  But  there  are  Tome 
rcafons,  why  I adhere  to  the  common  way  of  telling  this 
Jlory.  I.  The  account  of  the  forgery  conies  through  feveral 
hands,  and  from  men  of  charadlers  not  fully  known  to  the 
public.  A circumflance  which  weakens  every  evidence.  It 
is  a hearfay  of  a hearfay.  2.  It  feems  impoffible,  but  young 
Lord  Strafford  muff  inform  the  king,  who  would  not  have  fail- 
ed to  trace  the  forgery,  and  expofe  his  enemies  to  their  merit- 
ed 
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ed  infamy.  3.  It  is  not  be  conceived  but  Clarendon  and 
Whitibcke,  not  to  mention  others,  mull  have  heard  of  the 
matter.  4.  Sir  George  RatclifFe,  in  his  life  of  Strafford,  tells 
the  llory  the  fame  way  that  Clarendon  and  Whitlocke  do. 

Would  he  alfo,  who  was  Strafford’s  intimate  friend,  never 
have  heard  of  the  forgery  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  life  is 
dedic.ited  or  addrefled  to  young  Strafford.  Would  not  he 
have  put  Sir  George  right  in  fo  material  and  intereliing 
a fail  ? 


NOTE  [BB],  p.  416. 

WHAT  made  this  bill  appear  of  lefs  confequence  was, 
that  the  parliament  vctfed  tonnage  and  poundage  for 
no  longer  a period  than  two  months : And  as  that  branch  was 
more  than  half  of  the  revenue,  and  the  government  could 
not  poflibly  fubliH  without  it ; it  feemed  indiredlly  in  the 
power  of  the  parliament  to  continue  themfelves  as  long  as 
they  plcafed.  This  indeed  was  true  in  the  ordinary  admini- 
flration  of  government : But  on  the  approaches  towards  a 
civil  war,  which  was  not  then  forefecn,  it  had  been  of  great, 
confequence  to  the  king  to  have  referved  the  right  of  diffolu- 
tion,  and  to  have  injured  any  extremity,  rather  than  allow 
the  continuance  of  the  parliament. 

NOTE  [CC],  p.  447. 

IT  is  now  fo  univerfally  allowed,  notwithllanding  fome  mut- 
tering to  the  contrary,  that  the  king  had  no  hand  in  the 
Irilh  rebellion,  that  it  will  be  fuperlluous  to  infill  on  a point 
which  feems  fo  clear.  I lhall  only  fuggell  a very  few  argu- 
ments, among  an  infinite  number  which  occur,  (i)  Ought 
the  affirmation  of  perfidious,  infamous  rebels  ever  to  have 
palled  for  any  authority  ? (2)  Nobody  can  tell  us  what  the 
words  of  the  pretended  commiffion  were.  That  commillion 
which  we  find  in  Ruffiworth,  vol.  v.  p.  400.  and  in  Milton’s 
Works,  Toland’s  edition,  is  plainly  an  impollure  ; becaufe  it 
pretends  to  be  dated  in  Ollober  1641,  yet  mentions  fa£ls 
which  happened  not  till  lome  months  after.  It  appears  that 
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llie  Iri(h  rebels,  obferving  feme  inconfiftenre  in  their  firft 
forgery,  were  obliged  to  forge  this  commiflion  anew,  yet 
could  not  render  it  coherent  or  probable.  (3)  Nothing 
could  be  more  obvioudy  pernicious  to  the  king’s  caufe  than 
the  Irilh  rebellion  ; becaufe  it  increafed  his  neceflities,  and 
rendered  him  llill  more  dependent  on  the  parliament,  who 
had  before  furticirntly  (hown  on  what  terms  they  would  aflift 
him.  (4)  The  inllunt  the  king  heard  of  the  rebellion,  which 
was  a very  few  days  after  its  commencement,  he  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  and  gave  over  to  them  the  management  of  the 
war.  Had  he  built  ary  projefts  on  that  rebellion,  would  he 
not  have  waited  fonie  little  time,  to  fee  how  they  would 
fuccecd  I Would  he  prefently  have  adopted  a meafure  which 
was  e idently  fo  hurtful  to  his  authority?  (5)  What  can  be 
imagined  to  be  the  king’s  proje^  ? To  raife  the  IriQi  to 
arms,  I fuppofe,  and  bring  them  over  to  England  for  his 
affidance.  Eut  is  it  not  plain,  that  the  king  never  intended 
to  raife  war  in  England  / Had  that  been  his  intention,  would 
he  have  rendered  the  parliament  perpetual  f Does  it  not 
appear,  by  the  whole  train  of  events,  that  the  parliament 
forced  him  into  the  war?  (6)  The  king  conveyed  to  the 
juftices  intelligence  which  ought  to  have  prevented  the  rebel, 
lion.  (;)  The  Irilh  catholics,  in  all  their  future  tranfadions 
with  the  king,  where  they  endeavour  to  excufe  their  in- 
furtci’tion,  never  had  the  a/Turance  to  plead  his  commiflion. 
Even  among  chcmfelves  they  dropped  that  pretext.  It  ap- 
pears that  bir  Phclim  O’Neale,  chiefly,  and  he  only  at  firfts 
promoted  that  impoflure.  See  Carte’s  Ormond,  vol.  Hi. 
No.  too.  1 1 1,  I iz.  1 14,  I tj.  izi.  13Z.  157.  (8)  O’Neale 

himfelf  confelfed  the  impoflure  on  his  trial  and  at  his  execu- 

tion.  See  Nalfon,  vol.  ii.  p.  328-  Maguire,  at  his  execu. 

tioo,  made  a like  confeflion,  (9)  It  is  ridiculous  to  mention 
the  juflification  which  Charles  II.  gave  to  the  marquis  of 
Antrim,  as  if  he  had  aded  by  bis  father’s  commiflion.  An- 
trim had  no  hand  in  the  lirfl  rebellion  and  the  maflacre.  He 
joined  not  the  rebels  till  two  years  after:  It  was  with  the 
king’s  confent;  and  be  did  important  fervice,  in  fending  over 
a body  of  men  to  Montrofe. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [DD],  p.  486. 

TH  E great  courage  and  condufl,  difplayed  by  many  of 
the  popular  leaders,  have  commonly  inclined  men  to 
do  them,  in  one  refpefl,  more  honour  than  they  deferve,  and 
to  fuppofc,  that,  like  able  politicians,  they  employed  pre- 
tences which  they  fecretly  defpifed,  in  order  to  ferve  their 
felfilh  purpofes.  It  is,  however,  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  they  were,  generally  fpeaking,  the  dupes  of  their  own 
zeal.  Hypocrify,  quite  pure  and  free  from  fanaticifm,  it 
perhaps,  except  among  men  fixed  in  a determined  philofophi- 
cal  fccpticiTm,  then  unknown,  as  rare  as  fanaticifm  entirely 
purged  from  all  mixture  of  hypocrify.  So  congenial  to  the 
human  mind  are  religious  fentiments,  that  it  is  impofiible  to 
counterfeit  long  thefe  holy  fervours,  without  feeling  fome 
(hare  of  the  afiumed  warmth  : And,  on  the  other  hand, 
fo  precarious  and  temporary,  from  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  is  the  operation  of  thefe  fpiritual  views,  that  the 
religious  ecftafies,  if  conftantly  employed,  mull  often  be 
counterfeit,  and  mull  be  warped  by  thofe  more  familiar 
motives  of  interell  and  ambition,  which  infenfibly  gain  upon 
the  mind.  This  indeed  feems  the  key  to  moll  of  the 
celebrated  charallers  of  that  age.  Equally  full  of  fraud 
and  of  ardour,  thefe  pious  patriots  talked  perpetually  of 
feeking  the  Lord,  yet  Hill  purfued  their  own  pnrpofes ; 
and  have  left  a memorable  lelTon  to  pollerity,  how  de- 
lufive,  how  dellrudlive,  that  principle  is  by  which  they  were 
animated. 

With  regard  to  the  people,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt, 
that  the  controverfy  was,  on  their  part,  entirely  theological. 
The  generality  of  the  nation  could  never  have  flown  out 
into  fuch  fury,  in  order  to  obtain  new  privileges  and  ac- 
quire greater  liberty  than  they  and  their  ancellors  had 
ever  been  acquainted  with.  Their  fathers  had  been  entirely 
fatisfied  with  the  government  of  Elizabeth  : Why  Ihould 
they  have  been  thrown  into  fuch  extreme  rage  againll 
Charles,  who,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  wilhed 

only 
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only  to  n!aintain  fuch  a government?  And  why  not,  at  lead, 
compound  matters  with  him,  when,  by  all  his  laws,  it 
appci.'td,  that  he  had  agreed  to  depart  from  it?  Efpe- 
ci.iily,  as  he  had  pat  It  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  retrafl 
that  reioluti.m.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  dignify  this 
civil  war  ai.d  the  p.’.iliamentary  authors  of  it,  by  fuppofing 
it  to  Iiivc  any  other  conlidcrablc  foundation  than  theologi- 
cal zeal,  that  great  and  noted  foarce  of  animofity  among 
mcji.  The  ro^aiiits  a! fo  were  very  commonly  zealots  ; but 
as  they  were,  at  the  l'..mc  time,  maintaining  the  eftablilhed 
eonilitutioii,  in  date  as  well  as  church,  they  had  an  objcfl 
which  was  natural,  and  which  might  produce  the  greated 
patiion,  ever,  without  any  confiderablc  mixture  of  theologi- 
tal  fervour.  The  far mcr  fart  of  this  note  •was,  in  the  frf 

/.i.ticns,  a furl  of  tie  text. 

NOTE  [EE],  p.  488. 

IN  feme  of  thefe  declarations,  fuppofed  to  be  penned  by 
lord  I'alkland,  is  found  the  fird  regular  definition  of  the 
conilitution,  according  to  our  prefent  ideas  of  it,  that  occurs 
in  any  Isnglidi  compolitlon  ; at  lead  any  publifhed  by  autho- 
rity. The  three  fpccies  of  government,  monarchical,  arido- 
cratical,  and  ciemocratical,  are  there  plainly  didinguilhed, 
and  the  liiiglidi  government  is  exprcfsly  faid  to  be  none  of 
them  pure,  but  all  of  them  mixed  and  tempered  together. 
This  uilc,  though  the  fenfe  of  it  was  implied  in  many  indi- 
tuiions,  no  former  king  of  England  would  have  ufed,  and  no 
fabjcdl  would  have  been  permitted  to  ufc.  Banks  and  the 
crown-lawyers  againd  Hambden,  in  the  cafe  of  Ihip-money, 
infill  plainly  and  openly  on  the  king’s  nbfolute  and  fovereign 
power : And  the  oppofr.e  lawyers  do  not  deny  it : They  only 
affert,  that  the  fubjcfls  have  alfo  a fundamental  property  in 
their  goods,  and  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  taken  but  by 
their  own  confcr.t  in  parliament.  But  that  the  parliament 
was  itiiliiutcJ  to  check  and  controul  the  king,  and  fhare  the 
fuprtmt  power,  would,  in  all  former  times,  have  been  edeem- 
ed  very  blunt  and  indifcrcet,  if  not  illegal,  language.  We 
need  no;  be  furprifed  that  governments  Ihould  long  continue, 
3 though 
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though  the  boundaries  of  authority,  in  their  feveral  branches, 
be  implicit,  confufed,  and  undetermined.  This  is  the  cafe 
all  over  the  world.  Who  can  draw  an  exatt  line  between 
the  fpiritual  and  temporal  powers  in  catholic  dates  i What 
code  afcertained  the  precife  authority  of  the  Roman  fenate, 
in  every  occurrence  ? Perhaps  the  Engliih  is  the  firlt  mixed- 
government,  where  the  authority  of  every  part  has  been  very 
accurately  defined  : And  yet  there  llill  rem.ain  many  very 
important  queitions  between  the  two  houfes,  that,  by  com- 
mon confent,  are  buried  in  a difereet  fiience.  -'I'he  king’-* 
power  is,  indeed,  more  exafUy  limited  ; but  this  period,  of 
which  we  now  treat,  is  the  time  at  which  that  accuracy  com- 
menced. And  it  appears  from  Whrwick  and  Hobbes,  that 
many  royalills  blamed  this  phiiofonhical  precifion  in  the 
king’s  penman,  and  thought  that  the  veil  was  very  impru- 
dently drawn  off  the  myfteries  of  government.  It  is  certain, 
that  liberty  reaped  mighty  advantages  from  thefe  contro- 
verfies  and  enquiries;  and  the  royal  authority  itfelf  became 
more  fecure,  within  thole  provinces  which  were  alllgned  to 
it.  S/ncf  the  firji  publication  of  this  hijlory,  the  ft  quel  of  Lord 
Clarendon  has  been  publifsed ; n'.'hcre  that  nobleman  ajferts, 
that  he  hitnjelf  ivas  the  author  of  mof  of  thefe  remonjlrances  and 
memorials  of  the  king, 

NOTE  [FF],  p.  511. 

WH  I T L O C K E,  who  was  one  of  the  commiffloners, 
fays,  p.  65.  In  this  treaty  the  king  manifefted  his 
“ great  parts  and  abilities,  ftrength  of  reafon  and  quicknefs 
“ of  apprehenfion,  with  much  patience  in  hearing  what  was 
“ objeRed  againft  him  ; wherein  he  allowed  all  freedom, 

“ and  would  himfelf  fum  up  the  arguments,  and  give  a moll 
“ e’ear  judgment  upon  them.  His  unhappinefs  was,  that 
“ he  had  a better  opinion  of  others  Judgments  than  of  his 
“ own,  though  they  were  weaker  than  his  own  ; and  of  this 
“ the  parliament  commillioners  had  experience  to  their  great 
“ trouble.  They  were  often  waiting  on  the  king,  and  de- 
*'  bating  feme  points  of  the  treaty  with  him,  until  midnight, 

“ before 
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before  they  could  come  to  a conclafion.  Upon  one  of  the 
moft  material  poinu,  they  preflied  his  majedy  with  their 
reafons  and  bed  arguments  they  could  ufe  to  grant  what 
they  deiired.  The  king  faid,  he  was  fully  fatisiied,  and 
promifed  to  give  them  his  anfwer  in  writing  according  to 
their  dedre ; but  becaufe  it  was  then  pad  midnight,  and 
too  late  to  put  it  into  writing,  he  would  have  it  drawn  up 
next  morning  (when  he  commanded  them  to  wait  on 
him  again),  and  then  he  would  give  them  his  anfwer  in 
writing,  as  it  was  now  agreed  upon.  But  next  morning 
the  king  told  them,  that  he  had  altered  his  mind : And 
fome  of  his  friends,  of  whom  the  commiflioners  enquired, 
told  them,  that  after  they  were  gone,  and  even  his  council 
retired,  fome  of  bis  bed-chamber  never  left  preding  and 
perfuading  him  till  they  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his 
former  refolutions.”  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive, 
that  any  negneiation  could  have  fucceeded  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  while  the  latter  indited,  as  they  did  all  along, 
on  a total  fubmUEon  to  ail  their  demands  ; and  challenged 
the  whole  power,  which  they  profelfedly  intended  to  employ, 
to  the  punilbment  of  all  the  king’s  friends. 

NOTE  [GG],  p.  521. 

The  author  is  fenfible  that  fome  blame  may  be  thrown 
upon  him,  on  account  of  this  lad  claufe  in  Mr.Hamb- 
den’s  charafler;  as  if  he  were  willing  to  entertain  a fufpicion 
of  bad  intentions,  where  the  aftions  were  praife-worthy. 
But  the  author’s  meaning  is  direfily  contrary  : He  edeems  the 
lad  aflions  of  Mr.  Hambden’s  life  to  have  been  very  blame- 
able  ; though,  as  they  were  derived  from  good  motives  only 
pulhed  to  an  extreme,  there  is  room  left  to  believe,  that  the 
intentions  of  that  patriot,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  party, 
were  laudable.  Had  the  preceding  adminillration  of  the 
king,  which  we  are  apt  to  call  arbitrary,  proceeded  from 
ambition,  and  an  unjud  defire  of  encroaching  on  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  people,  there  would  have  been  lefs  reafon  for 
giving  him  any  trud,  or  leaving  in  his  hands  a confiderable 

(hare 
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fhare  of  that  power  which  he  had  fo  much  abafed.  But  if 
his  condufl  was  derived  in  a great  meafure  from  necelEty, 
and  from  a natural  deiireof  defending  that  prerogative  which 
was  tranfmitted  to  him  from  his  anceftors.  and  which  hit 
parliaments  were  vifibly  encroaching  on  ; there  is  no  reaiba 
why  he  may  not  be  efteemed  a very  virtuous  prince,  and 
entirely  worthy  of  trad  from  his  people.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, of  totally  annihilating  monarchical  power,  was  a very 
blameable  extreme ; efpecially  as  it  was  attended  with  the 
danger,  to  fay  the  lead,  of  a civil  war,  which,  befides  the 
numberlefs  ills  infeparable  from  it,  expofed  liberty  to  much 
greater  perils  than  it  could  have  incurred  under  the  now  li- 
mited authority  of  the  king.  But  as  thele  points  could  noc 
be  fuppofed  fo  clear  during  the  time,  as  they  are,  or  may  be, 
atprefent;  there  are  great  reafons  of  alleviation  for  me* 
who  were  heated  by  the  controverfy,  or  engaged  in  the  adion. 

And  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  at  prefenc  (fuch  is  the  force 
of  party  prejudices)  there  are  few  people  who  have  coolnefk 
enough  to  fee  thefe  matters  in  a proper  light,  or  are  convinced 
that  the  parliament  could  prudently  have  flopped  in  their 
pretenfions.  They  dill  plead  the  violations  of  liberty  at- 
tempted by  the  king,  after  granting  the  petition  of  right; 
without  confldering  the  extreme  harfli  treatment  which  he 
met  with,  after  making  that  great  concelEon,  and  the  impof^ 

Ability  of  fupporting  government  by  the  revenue  then  fettled  ' 
on  the  crown.  The  word  of  it  is,  that  there  was  a great 
tang  of  cnlhufiafm  in  the  conduct  of  the  parliamentary  leaders, 
which,  though  it  might  reitder  their  conduct  fincere,  will  not 
much  enhance  their  charafler  with  poflerity.  And  though 
. Hambden  was,  perhaps,  lefs  infeded  with  this  fpirit  than 
many  of  his  aflbeiates,  he  appears  not  to  have  been  altogether 
free  from  it.  His  intended  migration  to  America,  where  he 
could  only  propofe  (he  advantage  of  enjoying  puritanical 
prayers  and  fermons,  will  be  allowed  aproof  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  fpirit  in  him. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  [HH],  p.  538. 

IN  a letter  of  the  king  to  the  queen,  preferved  in  the  BrU 
tifh  Mufiunr,  and  publifhcd  by  Mrs.  Macaulay,  vol.  iv. 
p.  4:0,  he  fays,  that  unlefs  religion  was  preferved,  the  mili- 
xia  (being  not  as  in  France  a formed  powerful  ilrength)  would 
be  of  little  ufe  to  the  crown  ; and  that  if  the  pulpits  had  not 
obedience,  which  would  never  be,  if  prelbytcrian  govern- 
ment was  abfolutely  ellablilhed,  the  king  would  have  but 
finall  comfort  of  the  militia.  This  rcafoning  (hows  the  king’s 
good  fenfe,  and  proves,  that  his  attachment  to  cpifcopacy, 
though  partly  founded  on  religious  principles,  was  alfo,  in 
his  fituation,  derived  from  the  founded  views  of  civil  policy. 
In  reality,  it  was  eafy  for  the  king  to  perceive,  by  the  necef- 
fary  connexion  between  trifles  and  important  matters,  and  by 
the  connexion  maintained  at  that  time  between  religion  and 
politics,  that,  when  he  was  contending  for  the  furplice,  he 
was,  in  efTefl,  lighting  for  his  crown  and  even  for  his  head. 
Few  of  the  popular  party  could  perceive  this  connexion  ; 
Mod  of  them  were  carried  headlong  by  fanaticifm  ; as  might 
be  expefled  in  the  ignorant  multitude.  Few  even  of  the 
leaders  feem  to  have  had  more  enlarged  views. 
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